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CHAPTEU XXIX. 

Division of the Roman Empire between the Sons of THEoi>of^ii7» 
— Reign of Arcadius and Honori its.— Administration of Rufinus ane 
Stilicho. — Revolt and Defeat of Gildo in Africa. 

The genius of Rome expired with Theodosius, the last of the succes- 
sors of Augustus and Constantine who appeared in the 
neld at the head of their armies, and whose authority was the empire 

' ** between 

universally acknowledged throughout the whole extent of Arcadius and 
the empire. The memory of his virtues still continued, 'i"' 

however, to protect the feeble and inexperienced youth of 
his two sons. After the death of their father, Arcadius and Honorius 
were saluted, by the unanimous consent of mankind, as the lawful 
emperors of the East and of the West ; and the oath of fidelity was 
eagerly taken by every order of the state ; the senates of old and new 
Rome, the clergy, the magistrates, the soldiers, and the people. 
vVreadius, who then was about eighteen years of age, was boni in 
Spain, in the humble habitation of a private family. But he received 
a princely education in the palace of Constantinople ; and his inglo- 
rious life was spent in that peaceful and splendid seat of royalty, from 
whence he aj)})earcd to reign over the provinces of Thrace, Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt, from the Lower Danube to the confines of 
Persia and ^Ethiopia. His younger brother, Honorius, assumed, iii 
the eleventh year of his age, the nominal government of Italy, Africa, 
Caul, Spain, and Britain ; and the troops which guarded tlie fron- 
tiers of his kingdom were opposed, on one side, to the Caledonians^ 
and on the other to the Moors, The great and martial ])ra'fcoturc of 
VOL, ly, « 
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Illyricum was divided between the two princes : the defence and pos- 
session of the provinces of Noricum, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, still 
belonged to the Western empire ; but the two large dioceses of Daeia 
and Macedonia, which Gratian had intrusted to the valour of Theo- 
dosius, were for ever united to the empire of the East. The boundary 
in Europe was not very different from the line which now separates 
the Gemans and the Turks ; and the respective advantages of terri- 
tory, riches, populousness, and miUtary strength, were fairly balanced 
and compensatf'd in this final and permanent division of the Roman 
empire. The hereditary sceptre of the sons of Theodosius appeared 
to be the ^ft of nature and of their father ; the generals and ministers 
had been accustomed to adore the majesty of the royal infants ; and 
the army and people were not admonished of their rights, and of their 
power, by the dangerous example of a recent election. The gradual 
discovery of the weakness of Arcadius and Honorius, and the repeated 
calamities of their reign, were not sufficient to obliterate the deep and 
early impressions of loyalty. The subjects of Rome, who still rever- 
enced the persons, or rather the names, of their sovereigns, beheld 
with equal abhorrence the rebels who opposed, and the ministers who 
abused, the authority of the throne. 

Theodosius had tarnished the glory of his reign by the elevation of 
Character an odious favoiurito, who in an age of civil and 

atid admini*- reliffious faction has deserved, from every party, the im- 
Ruflnus, putation ot every crime. 1 he strong impulse ot ambition 
and avarice^ had urged Rufinus to abandon his. native 
country, an obscure corner of Gaul,^ to advance his fortune in the 
capital of the East ; the talent of bold and ready elocution ^ qualified 
him to succeed in the lucrative profession of the law ; and his success 
in that profession was a regular step to the most honourable and im- 
portant employments of the state. He was raised, by just degrees, to 
the station of master of the offices. In the exercise of his various 
functions, so essentially connected with the whole system of civil 
government, he acquired the confidence of a monarch who soon dis- 
covered his diligence and capacity in business, and who long remained 
ignorant of the pride, the malice, and the covetousness of his dispo- 
sition. These vices were concealed beneath the mask of profound 


* Alecto, envious of the public felicity, convenes an infernal synod; Megatra 
recommends her pupil Rufinus, and excites him to deeds of mischief, &c. But there 
is as much difierence between Claudian’s fury and that of Virgil, as between the 
characters of Turuus and Rufinus. 

* It is evident (Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 770), though De Marca is 
ashamed of his countryman, that Rufinus was bom at Elusa, the metropolis of 
Novempopulania, now a small village of Gascony (D'Acville, Notice de TAnoienpe 
GaiUe, j. 389). 

* I. ifj, c. Disswt. p. 440. 
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^flBiiaulation his passions were subservient only to the passions of 
his master ; yet, in the horrid massacre of Thessalonica, the cruel 
Rufinus inflamed the fury, without imitating the repentance, of Theo- 
dosius. The minister, who viewed with proud indifference the rest 
of mankind, never forgave the appearance of an injury ; and his per- 
sonal enemies had forfeited, in his opinion, the merit of all pubac 
services. Promotus, the master-general of the infantry, had saved 
the empire from the invasion of the Ostrogoths ; but he indignantly 
supported the pre-eminence of a rival whose character and profession he 
despised ; and, in the midst of a public council, the impatient soldier 
was provoked to chastise with a blow the indecent pride of the 
favourite. This act of violence was represented to the emperor as an 
insult which it was incumbent on Mb dignity to resent. The disgrace 
and exile of Promotus were signified by a peremptory order to repaii* 
without delay to a military station on the banks of the Danube ; and 
the death of that general (though he was slain in a skirmish with the 
barbarians) was imputed to the perfidious arts of Rufinus.^ The 
sacrifice of an hero gratified his revenge ; the honours of the consul- 
ship elated his vanity ; but his power was still imperfect and pre- 
carious, as long as the important posts of prsefoct of the East, and of 
praefect of Constantinople, were filled by Tatiaii^' and his son Proculus, 
whose united authority balanced for some time the ambition and 
favour of the master of tlu^ offices. The two praiiects were accused 
of rapine and corruption in the administration of the laws and finances. 
For the trial of these illustrious offenders the emperor constituted a 
special commission : several judges were named to share the guilt 
and reproach of injiistice ; but the right of pronouncing sentence was 
reserved to the president alone, and that president was Rufinus him- 
self. The fiither, stripped of the prnpfecture of the East, ^vas thrown 
into a dungeon ; but the son, conscious that few ministers can be 
found innocent where an enemy is their judge, had secretly escaped ; 
and Rufinus must have been satisfied wntli the least obnoxious victim, 
if despotism had not condescended to employ the basest and most 
ungenerous artifice. The prosecution was conducted with an appear • 
ance of equity and moderation which flattered Tatian with the hope 
of a favourable event: his confidence was fortified by the solemn 

* A passage of Snidas is expressive of hie profound diHsiin7''Jation ; f^x^uyva/ttuv aw- 

xat 

* Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 51] p. 272, 27^1. 

® Zosimus, who u< 5 scnbes the fall of Tatiaji and his son (1. iv. [c. 52] p. 275, 274), 
asserts their innocence; and even his testimony may outweigh the charges of their 
enemies (Cod. Theod. tom. iv. p. 489), who accuse them of oppressing the Curia* 
The connection of Tatian with the Arians, while he was prajfect of i2gypt i a.Dw 373), 
inclines Tillemont to believe ti at he war guilty of every crime (Hist, dee Emp. tom. v# 
p, 3U0; Mdm. Eccl^. tom. vi. p. 

P 2 
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assurances and perfidious oaths of the president, who presumed to 
interpose the sacred name of Theodosius himself ; and the unhappy 
father was at last persuaded to recall, by a private letter, the fugitive 
Proculus. He was instantly seized, examined, condemned, and 
beheaded, in one of the suburbs of Constantinople, with a precipitation 
which disappointed the clemency of the emperor. Without respecting 
the misfortunes of a consular senator, the cruel judges of Tatian com- 
pelled him to bi^hold the execution of his son : Sie fatal cord was 
fastened round his own neck ; but in the moment when he expected, 
and perhaps desired, the relief of a speedy death, he was permitted 
to consume the miserable remnant of his old age in poverty and exile."^ 
The punishment of the two praefects might perhaps be excused by the 
exceptionable parts of their own conduct; the enmity ol Rufinus 
might be palliated by the jeiilous and unsociable nature of ambition. 
But he indulged a spirit of revenge, equally repugnant to prudence 
and to justice, v^hen lie degraded their native country of Lycia from 
tlie rank of Homan provinces, stigmatised a guiltless people with a 
mark of ignominy, and declared that the countrymen of Tatian and 
Proculus should for ever remain incapable of holding any employment 
ot honour or advantage under the Imperial government.® The new 
prsefect of the East (for Kufinus instantly succeeded to the vacant 
honours of his adversary) was not diverted, however, by the most 
criminal pursuits fixaii tlie performance of the religious duties which 
in that age were considered as the most essential to salvation. In the 
suburb of Chalcedon, surnaraed the Oa/c, he had built a magnificent 
villa, to which he devoutly added a stately church consecrated to the 
apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and continually sanctified by the 
prayers and penance of a regular society of monks. A numerous 
and almost general synod of the bishops of the Eastern empire was 
summoned to celebrate at the same time the dedication of the church 
and the baptism of the founder. This double ceremony was performed 
with extraordinary pomp ; and when Rufinus was purified in the holy 


7 j uvenum rorantia colla 

Ante patrum vultus strictA cecidere securi. 

Ibat gi’andscvus nato moriente superstes 

Post trabeas exsul. In Ruiin. i. 248. 

The facts of Zosimus explain the alimions of Claudian; but liis classic interpreters 
were ignorant of the fourtli century. The fatal cord I found, with the help cf Tille- 
inont, in a sermon of St. Astcjrius of Amasea. 

® I'his odious law is recited and repealed by Arcadius (a.D. 396), in the Theo* 
dosian Code, 1. ix. tit. xxxviii. leg. 9. The sense, as it is explained by Claudian (in 
Rwfin. i. 232) and Godefroy (tom. iii, p. 279), is perfectly clear. 

Execindcre cives 

Funditus, et nomen gentis delero lahorat. 

Tiric scruples of Pagi and Tilleniont can arise only from their zeal for the glory of 
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font from all the sins that he had hitherto committed, a venerable 
hermit of Egypt rashly proposed himself as the sponsor of a proud 
and ambitious statesman.^ 

The character of Theodosius imposed on his minister the task of 
hypocrisy, which disguised, and sometimes restrained, the „ 

1 i 1 • /» T I He oppresses 

abuse of power ; and Runnus was apprehensive of disturb- the Eas^ 
ing the indolent slumber of a prince still capable of exert- 
ing the abilities and the virtue which had raised him to the throne.'^ 
But the absence, and soon afterwards the death, of the emperor 
confirmed the absolute authority of Rufinus over the person and 
dominions of Arcadius, a feeble youth, whom the imperious prsefect 
considered as his pupil, rather than his sovereign. Regardless of the 
public opinion, he indulged his passions without remorse and without 
resistance ; and his malignant and rapacious spirit rejected every 
passion that might have contributed to his own glory or the happiness 
of the people. His avarice,'^ which seems to have prevailed in his 
corrupt mind over every other sentiment, attracted the wealth of the 
East by the various arts of partial and general extortion — opjiressive 
taxes, scandalous bribery, immoderate fines, unjust confiscations, forced 
' or fictitious testaments, by which the tyrant despoiled of their lawful 
Inheritance the children of strangers or enemies ; and the public sale 
of justice, as well as of favour, which he instituted in the palace of 
Constantinople. The ambitious candidate eagerly solicited, at the 
expense of the fairest part of his patrimony, the honours and emolu- 
ments of some provincial government ; the lives and fortunes of the 
unhappy people were abandoned to the most liberal jjurchaser ; and 
the public discontent was sometimes appeased by the sacrifice of an 
unpopular criminal, whose punishment was profitable only to the 
praefect of the East, his accomplice and his judge. If avarice wen* 

^ Ammonius . . . Kufiuum propriis manibus suBcepit sacro fonte mundatuxn. See 
Kosweyde's Vitee Patrum, p. 947. [Heraclidis Paradisus in Append, ad Vit. Patr, 
p. 941 6.] Sozomen (1. viii. c. 17) mentions the church and monastery; and TiHe- 
mont (Mem. EccMs. tom. ix. p. 593) records this synod, in which St. Gregory of 
Nyssa performed a conspicuous part. 

Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xii. c. 12) praises one of the laws of Theodosius, 
addressed to the prrofect Rufinus (1. ix. tit. iv. leg. unic.), to discourage the prose- 
cution of treasonable or sacrilegious words. A tyrannical statute always proves the 
existence of tyranny; but a laudable edict may only contain the specious professions 
or inefiectual wishes of the prince or his ministers. This, I am afraid, is a just 
though mortifying canon of criticism. 

•* — " ' fluctibus auri 

Expleri calor ille nequit 


Oongestso cumulantur opes; orbisque rapinas 
Acoipit una domus. 

This charaoter (Claudian, in Rufin. L 184-220) is confirmed by Jerom, a disin* 
teres^ witness (dedecus insatiabilis avaritise, tom. i. ad Heliodor. p. 26 [EpUt. lx. 
tom. i. p. 342, ed. Vallars.]), by Zosimns (1. v. [c. 1] p. 286), and by Suidas, whj 
copied tile history of Eunapius. 
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not the blindest of the human passions, the motives of Rufinus might 
excite our curiosity, and we might be tempted to inquire with what 
view he violated every principle of humanity and justice to accumulate 
those immense treasures which he could not spend without folly nor 
possess without danger. Perhaps he vainly imagined that he laboured 
for the interest of an only daughter, on whom he intended to besto\v 
his royal pupil and the august rank of empress of the East. ‘Perhaps 
he deceived himself by the opinion that his avarice was the instrument 
of his ambition. He aspired to place his fortune on a secure and 
independent basis, which should no longer depend on the caprice of 
the young emperor ; yet he neglected to conciliate the hearts of the 
soldiers and people by the liberal distribution of those riches which he 
had acquired with so much toll and with so much guilt. The extreme 
parsimony of Rufinus left him only the reproach and envy of ill- 
gotten wealth; his dependents served him without attachment; the 
universal hatred of mankind was repressed only by the influence of 
servile fear. The fate of Lucian proclaimed to the East that the 
})raefect, whose industry was much abated in the despatch of ordinary 
business, was active and indefatigable in the pursuit of revenge. 
Lucian, the son of the pnefect Florentius, the oppressor of Gaul and 
the enemy of Julian, had employed a considerable part of his inherit- 
ance, the fruit of rapine and coiTuption, to purchase the friendship of 
Rufinus and the high office of count of the East. But the new 
magistrate imprudently departed from the maxims of the court and 
of the times, disgraced his benefactor by the contrast of a virtuous 
and temperate administration, and presumed to refuse an act of injus- 
tice wliich miglit have tended to the profit of the emperor’s uncle, 
Arcadius was easily persuaded to resent the supposed insult ; and the 
praefect of the East resolved to execute in person the cniel vengeance 
which he meditated against this ungrateful delegate of his power. He 
performed with incessant speed the journey of seven or eight hundred 
miles from Constantinople to Antioch, entered the capital of Syria at 
the dead of night, and spread universal consternation among a people 
ignorant of his design, but not ignorant of his character. Tlie count 
of the fifteen provinces of the East was dragged, like the vilest male- 
factor, before the arbitrary tribunal of Rufinus. Notwithstanding the 
clearest evidence of his integrity, which was not impeached even by 
the voice of an accuser, Lucian was condemned, almost without a 
trial, to suffer a cruel and ignominious punishment. The ministers 
of the tyrant, by the order and in the presence of their master, beat 
him on the neck with leather thongs armed at the extremities with 
lead ; and when he fainted under the violence of the pain, he Wc'is 
rerao^ eU ‘n a close Utter to (-unceal his dying agonies from the eyes 
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of the indignant city. No sooner had Rufinus perpetrated this inhu- 
man act, the sole object of his expedition, than he returned, amidst 
the deep and nlent curses of a trembling people, from Antioch to 
Constantinople ; and his diligence was accelerated by the hope of 
accomplishing, without delay, the nuptials of his daughter with the 
emperor of the East'^ 

But Bufinus soon experienced that a prudent minister should con* 
stantly secure his royal captive by the strong, though HeLSis- 
invisible, chain of habit ; and that the merit, and much more 
easily the favour of the absent, are obliterated in a short 
time from the mind of a weak and capricious sovereign, 

While the praefect satiated his revenge at Antioch, a secret conspi- 
racy of the favourite eunuchs, directed by the great chamberlain 
Eutropius, undermined his power in the palace of Constantinople. 
They discovered that Arcadius was not inclined to love the daughter 
of Rufinus, who had been chosen without his consent for his bride, 
and they contrived to substitute in her place the fair Eudoxia, the 
daughter of Bauto,^^ a general of the Franks in the service of Rome, 
and who was educated, since the death of her father, in the family of 
the sons of Promotus. The young emperor, whose chastity had teen 
strictly guarded by the pious care of his tutor Arsenius,'^ eagerly 
listened to the artful and flattering descriptions of the charms of 
Eudoxia : he gazed with impatient ardour on her picture, and he 
understood the necessity of concealing his amorous designs from the 
knowledge of a minister who was so deeply interested to oppose the 
consummation of Jiiis happiness. Soon after the return of Rufinus, the 
approaching ceremony of the royal nuptials was announced to the 
people of Constantinople, who prepared to celebrate with false and 
hollow acclamations the fortune of his daughter. A splendid train of 
eunuchs and officers issued, in hymeneal pomp, from the gates of the 
palace, bearing aloft the diadem, the robes, and the inestimable 
ornaments of the future empress. The solemn procession passed 
through the streets of the city, which were adorned with garlands 
and filled with spectators ; but when it reached the house of the sons 


■ Catera segnis ; 

Ad fociniis velox; penitus regioue remotos 
Impiger ire yias. 

This allusion of Claudian (in Rufin. i. 241) is again Explained bj the circumstonti Al 
narrative of ZosimuB (1, v. fc. 2] p. 2S?, 289), . . ' 

Zosimus (1. iv. [o. 33l p. 243) praises, the Tslour, prudence, and integrity of 
Bauto the Frank. See Tilfemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 771. 

Arsenius escaped from the palace of Constantinople, and passed fifty-fire years in 
rigid penance in the monasteries of Egypt. See TiUemont, M4m. Ecc14b. tom. xiv. 
p. 678-702; and Fleury, Hist. Eccles. tom. v. p. 1, &c.; but the latter, for want ol 
authentic materials, has given too much credit to the legend of Metaphx^tes. 
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af Promotus, the principal eunuch reppectfully entered the mansion, 
invested the fair Eudoxia with the Imperial robes, and conducted her 
in triumph to the palace and bed of Arcadius.^*^ The secrecy and 
success with which this conspiracy against Rufinus had been con- 
ducted imprinted a mark of indelible ridicule on the character of a 
minister who had suffered himself to be deceived, in a post where the 
arts of deceit and disimulation constitute the most distinguished 
merit. He considered, with a mbcture of indignation and fear, the 
victory of an aspiring eunuch who had secretly captivated the favoiu* 
of his sovereign ; and the disgrace of his daughter, whose interest w as 
inseparably connected with his own, wounded the tenderness, or at 
least the pride, of Rufinus. At the moment wdien he flattered him- 
self that he should become the father of a line of kings, a foreign 
maid, who had been educated in the house of his implacable enemies, 
was introduced into the Imperial bed ; and Eudoxia soon displayed a 
superiority of sense and spirit to improve the ascendant which her 
beauty must acquire over the mind of a fond and youthful husband. 
The emperor w ould soon be instructed to hate, to fear, and to destroy 
the powerful subject whom he had injured ; and the consciousness of 
guilt deprived Rufinus of every hope, either of safety or comfort, in 
the retirement of a private life. But he still possessed the most 
eflfectual means of defending his dignity, and perhaps of oppressing 
his enemies. The prajfcct still exercised an uncontrolled authority 
over the civil and military government of the East : and his treasures, 
if he could resolve to use them, might be employed to procure jproper 
instruments for the execution of the blackestdesignstl^tpride, ambition, 
and revenge could suggest to a desperate statesman. The character of 
Rufinus seemed to justify the accusations that he conspired against the 
person of his sovereign to seat himself on the vacant throne ; and that 
he had secretly invited the Huns and the Goths to invade the provinces 
of the empire and to increase the public confusion. The subtle 
praefect, whose life had been spent in the intrigues of the palace, 
opposed with equal arms the artful measures of the eunuch Eutropius ; 
but the timid soul of Rufinus was astonbhed by the hostile approach 
of a more formidable rival, of the great Stilicho, the general, or rather 
the master, of the empire of the West.'* 


•• Thia story (Zosimus, 1. t. [c. 3] p. 290) proyes that the hymeneal rites o. 
antiquity were stiU practised, without idolatry, by the Christians of the East; and 
the bride was forcibly conducted from the house of her parents to that of her hus- 
band. Our form of marriage requires, with less delicacy, the express and public 
consent of a virgin. 

« Zosimus (L v. [e. 4\ p. 290), Orosius (1. vii. c. 37), and the Chronicle of Mar- 
cellinua. Claudian (in Jiufin. ii. 7-100) paints, in lively colours, the distress " nd 
guilt of the prefect. 
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The celestial gift, which Achilles obtained, and Alexander envied, 
of a poet worthy to celebrate the actions of heroes, has charkcterof 
been enjoyed by Stilicho, in a much higher degree than minister and 
might have been expected from the declining state of genius 
and of art. The muse of Claudian,^*’^ devoted to his service, 
was always prepared to stigmatise his adversaries, Rufinus or Eutro- 
plus, with eternal infamy ; or to paint, in the most splendid colours, 
the victories and virtues of a powerful benefactor. In the review of 
a period indifferently supplied with authentic materials, we cannot 
refase to illustrate the annals of Honorius from the invectives, or the 
panegyrics, of a contemporary writer; but as Claudian appears to 
have indulged the most ample privilege of a poet and a courtier, 
some criticism will be requisite to translate the language of fiction 
or exaggeration into the truth and simplicity of historic prose. Ilis 
silence concerning the family of Stilicho may be admitted as a proof 
that his patron was neither able nor desirous to boast of a long 
series of illustrious progenitors ; and the slight mention of his father, 
an officer of barbarian cavalry in the service of Valens, seems to 
countenance the assertion that the general who so long commanded 
the armies of Rome was descended from the savage and perfidious 
race of the Vandals.'® If Stilicho had not possessed the external 
advantages of strength and stature, the most flattering bard, in the 
presence of so many thousand spectators, w^ould have hesitated to 
afllrm that he surpassed the measure of the demi-gods of antiquity ; 
and that, whenever he moved, with lofty steps, through the streets of 
the capital, the astonished crowd made room for the stranger, who 
displayed, in a private condition, the awful majesty of a hero. From 
his earliest youth he embraced the profession of arms ; his prudence 
and valour were soon distinguished in the field ; the horsemen and 
archers of the East admired his superior dexterity; and in each 
degree of his military promotions, the public judgment always pre- 
vented and approved the choice of the sovereign. He was named 
by Theodosius to ratify a solemn treaty with the monarch of Persia : 
he supported, during that important embassy, the dignity of the 
Roman name ; and after his return to Constantinople his merit was 
rewarded by an intimate and honourable alliance with the Imperial 
family. Theodosius had been prompted, by a pious motive of fratema* 
affection, to adopt, for nis owm, the daughter of his brother Honorius ; 

Stilicho, directly or indirectly, is the perpetual theme of Claudian. The vouth 
and private life of the hero are vaguely expressed in the poem on his first consulship, 
85-140. 

** Tandalorum imbellis, avarsD, perfidse, et dolose gentis genere editus. Orosius 
L viL c. 38. Jerom (tom. i. ad Gerontiam, p. 93) calls him a semi-barbarian. 
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the beauty and accomplishments of Serena'® were universally admired 
by the obsequious court ; and Stilicho obtained the preference over a 
crowd of rivals who ambitiously disputed the hand of the princess, 
and the favour of her adoptive father.**® The assurance that the 
nusband of Serena would be faithful to the throne which he was 
permitted to approach engaged the emperor to exalt the fortunes, 
and to employ the abilities, of the sagacious and intrepid Stilicho- 
He rose through the successive steps of master of the horse, 

Hismilitaiy , p 7 i ^ ^ 

tonmuuid, and count ot the domestics, to the supreme rank of master- 
** * general of all the cavalry and infantry of the Roman, or at 

least of the Western, empire and his enemies confessed that he 
invariably disdained to barter for gold the rewards of merit, or to 
defraud the soldiers of the pay and gratifications which they deserved 
or claimed from the liberality of the state.^^ The valour and con- 
duct which he afterwards displayed in the defence of Italy against 
the arms of Alaric and Radagaisus may justify the fame of his early 
achievements ; and in an age less attentive to the laws of honour or 
of pride, the Roman generals might yield the pre-eminence of rank 
to the ascendant of superior genius.**-* He lamented and revenged 
the murder of Promotus, his rival and his friend ; and the massacre 
of many thousands of the flying Bastarnm is represented by the poei 
as a bloody sacrifice which the Roman Achilles offered to the manes 
of another Patroclus. The virtues and victories of Stilicho deserved 
the hatred of Rufinus : and the arts of calumny might have been 
successful, if the tender and vigilant Serena had not protected her 
husband against his domestic foes, whilst he vanquished in the field 
the enemies of the empire.^* Theodosius continued to support an 

Claudian, in an imperfect poem, Las drawn a fair, perhaps a flattering, portrait 
of Serena. That favourite niece of Theodosius was bom, as well as her sister Ther- 
inantia, in Spain; from whence, in their eai'liest youth, they were honourably con 
ducted to the palace of Constantinople. 

Some doubt may bo entertained whether this adoption was legal, or only meta- 
phorical (see Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 75). An old inscription gives Stilicho the 
singular title of Pro-gener Pivi Theodosii, 

Olaudian (Laus Serenas, 190, 193) expresses, in poetic language, the ^'dilectus 
equorum,'* and the ‘^gemino moz idem culmino duxit agmina.” The inscription 
iwlds, “ count of the domestics,” on important command, which Stilicho, in the 
height of his grandeur, might prudently retain. 

" The beautiful lines of Claudian (in i. Cons. Stilich. ii. 113) display Ais genius: 
but the integrity of Stilicho (in the milita^ administration) is much more firmly 
established by the unwilling evidence of Zosimus (1. y. [c. 34] p. 345). 

** Si bellica nubes 

Ingrueret, quamvis annis et jure minori, 

Cedere grandsevos equitum peditumque magistros 
Adspiceres. Claudian, Laus Seren. v. 190, &c. 

A modern general would deem their submission either heroic patriotism or abject 
servility. 

^ Compare the poem on the first consubbip (i. 95-115) with the Laus Serenm 
(227-237, where it unfortunately breaks offL We may perceive the deep, inveterate 
of Rufinus. 
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unworthy minister, to whose diligence he delegated the government 
of the palace and of the East ; but when he marched against the 
tyrant Eugenius, he associated his faithful general to the labours and 
glories of the civil war ; and in the last moments of his life the dying 
monarch recommended to Stilicho the care of his sons and of the 
republic.^^ The ambition and the abilities of Stilicho were not 
unequal to the important trust ; and he claimed the guardianship of 
the two empires during the minority of Arcadius and Honorius.*® 
The first measure of his administration, or rather of his reign, dis- 
played to the nations the vigour and activity of a spirit worthy to 
command. He passed the Alps in the depth of winter ; descended 
the stream of the Rhine, from the fortress of Basel to the marshes of 
Batavia ; reviewed the state of the garrisons ; repressed the enterprises 
of the Germans ; and, after establishing along the banks a firm and 
honourable peace, returned with incredible speed to the palace of 
Milan.***^ The person and court of Honorius were subject to the 
master-general of the West; and the armies and provinces of Europe 
obeyed, without hesitation, a regular authority, which was exercised 
in the name of their young sovereign. Two rivals only remained to 
dispute the claims, and to provoke the vengeance, of Stilicho. Within 
the limits of Africa, Gildo, the Moor, maintained a proud and dan- 
gerous independence ; and the minister of Constantinople asserted his 
equal reign over the emperor and the empire of the East. 

The impartiality which Stilicho affected, as the common guardian 
of the royal brothers, engaged him to regulate the equal divi- ^ 
sion of the arms, ,the jewels, and the magnificent wardrobe death 
and furniture of the deceased emperor.^^* But the most im- a.d. 
portant object of the inheritance consisted of the numerous 
legions, cohorts, and squadrons, of Romans or barbarians, w^hom the 
event of the civil wm had united under the standard of Theodosius. 
The various multitudes of Europe and Asia, exasperated by recent 
animosities, were overaw ed by the authority of a single man ; and the 

“ ^ Quern fratribus ipse 

Discedeus, clipeum defensorenique dedisti. (iv. Cons. Hon. 432.) 

Vet the nomination was private (iii. Cons. Hon. 142)— cunctos discedere . . . jubet— 
and may therdore be suspected. Zosimus and Suidas apply to Stilicho and Ruiinus 
the same equal title of guardians, or procuratoi's. 

ae q'jjQ Roman law distinguishes two sorts of minority , which expired at the age of 
fourteen and oi twenty-five. The one was subject to the tutors or guardian, of the 
person; the other, to the curator^ or trustee, of the estate (Heiueccius, Antiquitat. 
Rom. ad Jurisprudent, pertinent. 1. i. tit, xxii. xxiii, p. 218-232), But these legal 
ideas were never accurately transferred into the constitution of an elective monarchy. 

See Claudian (i. Cons. Stilich. i. 188-242); but he must allow more than fifteen 
da^ for the journey and return between Milan and Leyden. 

1. Cons. Stilich. ii. 88-94, Not only the robes and diadems of the deceased 
<*mperor, but even the helmets, sword-hilts, belts, cuirasses, &c., were enriched with 
peai’ls, emeralds, and diamonds. 
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rigid discipline of Stilicho protected the lands of the citizen from the 
rapine of the licentious soldier.** Anxious, however, and impatient 
to relieve Italy from the presence of this formidable host, which could 
be useful only on the frontiers of the empire, he istened to the just 
requisition of the minister of Arcadius, declared his intention of re- 
conducting in person the troops of the East, and dexterously em- 
ployed the rumour of a Gothic tumult to conceal his private designs 
of ambition and revenge.^ The guilty soul of Rufinus was alarmed 
by the approach a warrior and a rival whose enmity he deserved ; 
he computed, with increasing terror, the narrow space of his life and 
greatness ; and, as the last hope of safety, he interposed the authority 
of the emperor Arcadius. Stilicho, who appears to have directed his 
inarch along the sea-coast of the iVdriatic, was not far distant from 
the city of Thcssalonica when he received a. peremptory message to 
recall the troops of the East, and to declare that his nearer approach 
would be considered, by the Byzantine court, as an act of hostility.* 
The promjit and unexpected obedience of the general of the West 
convinced the vulgar of his loyalty and moderation ; and, as he had 
already engaged the aflection of the Eastern troops, he recommended 
to their zeal the execution of his bloody design, which might be 
accomplished in his absence, with less danger perhaps, and with less 
reproach. Stilicho left the command of the troops of the East to 
Gainas, the Goth, on whose fidelity he firmly relied, with an assurance 
at least that the hardy barbarian would never be diverted from his 
pui’pose by any consideration of fear or remorse. The soldiers were 
easily persuaded to punish the enemy of Stilicho and of Rome ; and 
such was the general hatred which Rufinus had excited, that the fatal 
secret, communicated to thousands, was faithfully preserved during 
the long march from Thessalonica to the gates of Constantinople. 
As soon as they had resolved his death, they condescended to flatter 
his pride ; the ambitious praefect was seduced to believe that those 
powerful auxiliaries might be tempted to place the diadem on his 


* Tantoque remoto 

Principe, mutatas orbis non sensit babenoa. 

Thi« high commendation (i. Cons. Stil. i. 149) may be justified by the fears of the 
dying emperor (de Bell. Gildon. 292-301), and the peace and good order which were 
enjoyed after his death (i. Cons. Stil. i. 150-168). 

Stilicho's march and the death of Kufinus are described by Claudian (in Rufin. 
1. ii. 101-463), Zosimus (l.v. [c. 7] p. 296, 297), Sozomen (l.viii. c. 1), Soemtes (1. vi. 
c. 1), Philostorgius (1. xi. c. 3, with Godefrey, p. 441), and the Chronicle of 
MarMllinuB. 


* According to Claudian, Stilicho had Rufin. 1. ii. 179.) Here he WM atopped 
crossed the Alps to encounter Alaric, and by an order of the Byzantine covart(&id, 
had advanced as far as Thessaly. 196), and then led nis forces to 

plfct rhcftsaliam ferri nitor,” Claudian, in salonica. See note r»n p. 27.—H. 
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head; and the treasures which he distributed with a tardy ana 
reluctant hand were accepted by the Indignant multitude as an insult 
rather than as a gift. At the distance of a mile from the capital, in 
the field of Mars, before the palace of Hebdomon, the troops halted ; 
and the emperor, as well as his minister, advanced, according to 
ancient custom, respectfully to salute the power which supported their 
throne. As Rufinus passed along the ranks, and disguised, with 
studied courtesy, his innate haughtiness, the wings insensibly wheeled 
from the right and left, and enclosed the devoted victim within the 
circle of their anris. Before he could reflect on the danger of his 
situation, Gainas gave the signal of death ; a daring and forward 
soldier plunged his sword into the breast of the guilty praefect, and 
Rufinus fell, gi'oaned, and expired, at the feet of the affrighted 
emperor. If the agonies of a moment could expiate the crimes of a 
whole life, or if the outrages inflicted on a breathless corpse could be 
the object of pity, our humanity might perhaps be affected by the 
horrid circumstances which accompanied the murder of Rufinus. His 
mangled body was abandoned to the brutal fury of the populace of 
either sex, who hastened in crowds, from every quarter of the city, to 
trample on the remains of the haughty minister at whose frown they 
had so lately trembled. His right hand was cut off, and carried 
through the streets of Constantinople, in cruel mockery, to extort 
contributions for the avaricious tyrant, whose head was publicly 
exposed, borne aloft on the point of a long lance.^^ According to 
the savage maxims of the Greek republics, his innocent family would 
have shared the punishment of his crimes. The wife and daughter 
of Rufinus were indebted for their safety to the influence of religion. 
Her sanctuary protected them ti the raging madness of the people ; 
and they were permitted to spend the remainder of their lives in 
the exercises of Christian devotion in the peaceful retirement of 
Jerusalem.^® 

The servile poet of Stilicho applauds with ferocious joy this horrid 
deed, which, in the execution, perhaps of justice, violated mtooniof 
every law of nature and society, profaned the majesty of 
the prince, and renewed the dangerous examples of military 

** riio dissection of Kufinus, which Claudian perfoims with the savage coolness of an 
anatomist (in Kuhn. ii. 406-415), is likewise specified by Zosimus [v. c. 7j and Jerom 
(tom. i. p. 26 [Epist. lx. tom. i. p. 342, ed. Vallai*s.]). 

^ The Pagan Zosimus mentions their sanctuary and pilgrimage. The sister of 
Rufinus, Sylvania, who passed her life at Jerusalem, is famous in monastic history. 

1. The studious virgin had diligently, and even repeatedly, perused the commentators 
on the Bible, Origen, Gregory, Basil, &c., to the amoimt of five millions of lines. 

2. At the age of threescore she could boast that she had never washed her hands, face, 
or any part of her whole body, except the tips of her fingers, to receive the com* 
munion. See the Vitro Patrum, p, 779, 977. 
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Vicenwj. The contemplation of the universal order and harmony had 
catisfied Claudian of the existence of the Deity ; but the prosperous 
impunity of vice appeared to contradict his moral attributes ; and the 
fate of Rufinus was the only event which could dispel the religious 
doubts of the poet®® Such an act might vindicate the honour of 
Providence ; but it did not much contribute to the happiness of the 
people. In less than three months they were informed of the maxims 
of the new administration, by a singular edict, which established the 
exclusive right of the treasury over the spoils of Rufinus ; and silenced, 
under heavy penalties, the presumptuous claims of the subjects of the 
Eastern empire who had been injured by his rapacious tyranny.®* 
Even Stilicho did not derive from the murder of his rival the fruit 
which he had proposed ; and though he gratified his revenge, his 
ambition was disappointed. Under the name of a favourite, the 
weakness of Arcadius required a master, but he naturally preferred 
the obsequious arts of the eunuch Eutropius, who had obtained his 
domestic confidence ; and the emperor contemplated with terror and 
aversion the stern genius of a foreign warrior. Till they were 
divided by the jealousy of power, the sword of Gainas, and the 
charms of Eudoxia, supported the favour of the great chamberlain of 
the palace : the perfidious Goth, who was appointed master-general of 
the East, betrayed, without scruple, the interest of his benefactor; 
and the same troops who had so lately massacred the enemy of 
Stilicho were engaged to support, against him, the independence of 
the throne of Coiistantino})le. The favourites of Arcadius fomented 
a secret and irreconcileable war against a formidable hero, who 
aspired to govern and to defend the two empires 'of Rome and the 
two sons of Theodosius. They incessantly laboured, by dark and 
treacherous machinations, to deprive him of the esteem of the prince, 
the respect of the people, and the friendship of the barbarians. The 
life of Stilicho was repeatedly attempted by the dagger of hired 
assassins; and a decree w’as obtained from the senate of Constan- 
tinople, to declare him an enemy of the republic, and to confiscate 
his ample possessions in the provinces of the East. At a time when 
the only hope of delaying the ruin of the Roman name depended on 
the firm union and reciprocal aid of all the nations to whom it haa 
been gradually communicated, the subjects of Arcfidius and llonorius 
w’ere instructed, by their respective masters, to view each other in a 
foreign and even hostile light ; to rejoice in their mutual calamities ; 

See the beautiful exordium of his invective against Rufinus, which is curiously 
discussed by the sceptic Bayle, Dictionnaire Critique, Rufin. Not. E. 

^ See the Theodosian Code, 1. ix. tit. xlii. leg. 14, 15. The new ministers attempted, 
with inconsistent avarice, to seize the spoils of their predecessor and to provide foi 
Lhoir own future socurity. 
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and to fcttibiaofef as their faithful allies, th© barbarians wbort tboy. 
eKcited to invade the territories of their countrymen.^* The natives 
of Italy affected to despise the servile and effeminate Greeks of 
Byzantium, who presumed to imitate the dress, and to usurp the 
dignity, of Bnman senators ; and the Greeks had not yet forgot the 
sentiments of hatred and contempt which their polished ancestors 
nad so long entertained for the rude inhabitants of the ^V'est. The 
distinction of two governments, which soon produced the separation 
of two nations, will justify my design of suspending the series of the 
Byzantine history, to prosecute, without interruption, the disgraceful 
but memorable reign of Honorius. 

The prudent Stiliclio, instead of persisting to force the inclinations 
of a prince and people who rejected his government, wisely Revolt ot 
abandoned Arcadius to his unworthy favourites: and his 
reluctance to involve the two empires in a civil war displayed ^ ^“®*3®** 
the moderation of a minister who had so often signalised his military 
spirit and abilities. But if Stilicho had any longer endured the revolt 
of Africa, he would have betrayed the security of the capital, and the 
majesty of the Western emperor, to the capricious insolence of a 
•Moorish rebel. Gildo,*" the brother of the tyrant Firmus, had 
preserved and obtained, as the reward of his apparent fidelity, the 
immense patrimony which was forfeited by treason ; long and meri- 
torious service in the armies of Rome raised him to the dignity of a 
military count ; the narrow policy of the court of Theodosius had 
adopted the mischievous expedient of supporting a legal government 
by the interest of a powerful family ; and the brother of Firmus was 
invested with the dbmmand of Africa. His ambition soon usurped 
the administration of justice and of the finances, without account and 
without control ; and he maintained, during a reign of twelve years, 
the possession of an ofiSce from wl ich it was impossible to remove 
him without the danger of a civil war. During those twelve years 
the provinces of Africa groaned under the dominion of a tyrant who 
seemed to unite the unfeeling temper of a stranger with the partial 
resentments of domestic faction. The forms of law were often 


^ See Claudian (i. Cone. Stilich. 1. i. 275, 292, 29G, 1. ii. 83), and 2^6imus, 1. t. 
[c. 11] p. 302. 

^ Claudian turns the consulship of the eunuch Eutropius into a national reflection 
0.ii. 135): 

Plaudentem ceme senatum, 

Et Byzantinos proceres, Graiosque Quirites: 

O patribus plebes, O digni consule patres. 

It is curious to ooserve the first symptoms of jealousy and schism between old and 
new Rome, between the Greeks and Latins. 

Claudian may hare exaggerated the vices of Gildo; but his Moorish extraction, 
hk notorious actions, and the complaints of St. Augustin, may justify the poet's invoe* 
tiyee. Baronius (Annal. Eodee. a.p. 396, 35-56) ha# treated the African lebellioo 
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iupCTseded by the use of poison ; and if the trembling guests wiio 
were invited to the table of Gildo presumed to express their fears, 
the insolent suspicion served only to excite his fury, and he loudly 
sumiTioned the ministers of death. Gildo alternately indulged the 
passions of avarice and lust ; and if his day% were terrible to tlie 
rich, his nights were not less dreadful to husbands and parents. The 
fairest of their wives and daughters were prostituted to the embraces 
of the tyrant; and afterwards abandoned to a ferocious troop of 
barbarians and assassins, the black or swarthy natives of the desert, 
whom Gildo considered as the only guardians of his throne. In the 
civil war between Theodosius and Eugeriius, the count, or rather the 
sovereign of Africa, maintained a haughty and suspicious neutrality ; 
refused to assist either of the contending parties with troops or vessels, 
expected the declaration of fortune, and reserved for the conqueroi 
the vain professions of his allegiance. Such professions would not 
have satisfied the master of the Roman world: but the death of 
Theodosius, and the weakness and discord of his sons, confirmed the 
power of the Moor, who condescended, as a proof of his moderation, 
to abstain from the use of the diadem, and to supply Rome with the 
customary tribute, or rather subsidy, of corn. In every division of • 
the empire, the five provinces of Afru^a were invariably assigned to 
the West; and Gildo had consented to govern that extensive country 
in the name of Honorius ; but his knowledge of the character and 
designs of Stilicho soon engaged him to address his homage to a 
more distant and feeble sovereign. The ministers of Arcadiufe 
embraced the cause of a perfidious rebel ; and the delusive hope of 
adding the numerous cities of Africa to the empire of the East 
tempted them to assert a claim which they were incapable of 
supporting either by reason or by arms.'"’® 

When Stilicho had given a firm and decisive answer to the pre- 
rfemnedT fc^isioHs of the Byzantinc court, he solemnly accused the 
theiioman tyrant of Africa before the tribunal which had formerly 
A D. 3»7. judged the kings and nations of the earth ; and the image 


Instat terribilis vivi«, morientibus hacrea, 
Vii-ginibus i-aptor, tlialamis obscenus adulter. 
Nulla quies: oritur prada cessante libido, 
Uivitibusque dies, et nox metueuda maritia. 

Mauris clarissima qufi'qiio 

Fastidita datur. 


Do Bello Gildonico, 1G5, 189. 

Baromus condemns, still more severely, the licentiousness of Gildo; as his wife, his 
daughter, and his sister, were examples of perfect cluistity. The adulteries of the 
African soldiers are checked by one of the Imperial laws. 

^ Inque tuam sortem numerosas iranstulit urbes. 

Claudian (de Bell. Gildonico, 230-324) 'has touched, with political delioat^, the 
intrigues of the Byzantine court, which are likewise mentioned by Zoshnus (1. t. [o*llJ 
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of the republic was revived, after a long interval, under the 
reign of Honorius. The emperor transmitted an accurate and ample 
detail of the complaints of the provincials, and the crimes of Gil do, 
to the Roman senate ; and the members of that venerable assembly 
were required to pronounce the c<»ndemnation of the rebel. Their 
unanimous suffrage declared him the enemy of the republic ; and the 
decree of the senate added a sacred and legitimate sanction to the 
Roman arms.^^ A people who still remembered that their ancestors 
had been the masters of the world would have applauded, with 
conscious pride, the representation of ancient freedom, if they had 
not long since been accustomed to prefer the solid assurance of bread 
to the unsubstantial visions of liberty and greatness. The subsistence 
of Rome depended on the harvests of Africa ; and it was evident 
that a declaration of war would be the signal of famine. The praefect 
Symmachus, who presided in the deliberations of the senate, admo- 
nished the minister of his just apprehension that, as soon as the 
n^vengeful Moor should prohibit the exportation of corn, the tran- 
quillity, and perhaps the safety, of the capital, would be threatened by 
the hungry rage of a turbulent multitude.'* ‘ The prudence of Stilicho 
* conceived, and executed without delay, the most effectual measure 
for the relief of the Roman people. A large and seasonable supply 
of corn, collected in the inland provinces of Gaul, was embarked on 
the rapid stream of the Rhone, and transported by an easy navigation 
from Ae Rhone to the Tiber. During the whole term of the African 
war, the granaries of Rome were continually filled, her dignity was 
vindicated from the humiliating dependence, and the minds of an 
immense people were quieted by the calm confidence of peace and 
plenty.'*^ 

The cause of Rome, and the conduct of the African war, were 
intrusted by Stilicho to a general active and ardent to 

i. . . .. . The j\fniaii 

avenge his private injuries on the head of the tyrant. The 
spirit of discord which prevailed in the house of Nabal had 
excited a deadly quarrel between two of his sons, Gildo and Mas- 
cezel.'*^ The usurper pursued, with implacable rage, the life of his 
younger brother, whose courage and abilities he feared ; and Mascezel, 
oppressed by superior power, took refuge in the court of Milan ; whore 

Sy^niachus (1. iv. epist. 4) expresses the judicial forms of the senate; and 
tlaudian (i. Cons. Stilich. 1. i. 325, &c.) seems to feel the spirit of a Roman. 

Claudian finely displays these complaints of Symmachus, in a speech of the 
goddess of Rome before the throne of Jupiter (de Bell. Gildou. 28-128). 

* Claudian (in Eutrop. 1. i. 401, 8cc . ; i. Cons. Stil. 1. i, 306, &c. ; li. Cons. 
Stihch. 91, &c.). 

He was of a mature age, since he had formerly (a.d. 373) served against his 
brother Firmus (Ammian. xxix. 5). Claudian, who understood the court of Milan, 
the injuries, rather than the merits, of Mascezel (de Bell. Gild. 389-41 
Ine Moorish war was not worthy of Honorius or Stilicho, &c. 

VOL. IV. 0 
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he soon received the cruel intelligence that his two innocent and 
helpless children had been murdered by their inhuman uncle, llic 
affliction of the father was suspended only by the desire of revenge. 
The vigilant Stilicho already prepared to collect the naval and 
military forces of the Western empire; and he had resolved, if the 
tyrant should be able to wage an equal and doubtful war, to march 
against him in person. But as Italy required his j)rcsence, and as it 
might be dangoroi s to weaken the defence of the frontier, he judged 
it more advisable that Mascezel should attempt this arduous adventure 
at the head of a chosen body of Gallic veterans, who had lately served 
under the standard of Eugenius. These troops, who were exhorted 
to convince the world that they could subvert, as w(dl as defend, the 
throne of an usurper, consisted of the Jovian^ the Ilcrcidian., and tlie 
Augustan legions ; of the Nervian auxiliaries ; of the soldiers who 
displayed in their banners the symbol of a lion ; and of the troops 
which were distinguished by the auspicious names of Fortunate and 
Invincible, Yet such was the smallness of their establishments, or 
the difficulty of recruiting, that these seven bands,^^ of high dignity 
and reputation in the service of Rome, amounted to no more than live , 
thousand effective moa^*^ The fleet of galleys and transports sailed 
in tempestuous weather from the port of Pisa, in Tuscany, and steered 
their course to the little island of Capraria, whicdi had borrowed that 
name from the wild goats, its original inhabitants, whose place was 
now occupied by a new colony of a strange and savage appearance. 

‘‘ The whole island (says an ingenious traveller of those times) is 
“ filled, or rather defiled, by men who fly from th« light. They call 
“ themselves Monks or solitaries, because they choose to live alone, 

“ without any witnesses of their actions. They fear the gifts of 
“ fortune, from the apprehension of losing them ; and, lest they should 
“ be miserable, they embrace a life of voluntary wretchedness. How 
“ absurd is their choice ! how perverse their understanding ! to dread 
“ the evils, without being able to support the blessings, of the human 
“ condition. Either this melancholy madness is the effect of disease, 

“ or else the consciousness of guilt urges these unhappy men to 
“ exercise on their own bodies the tortures which are inflicted on 
“ fugitive slaves by the hand of justice.’’ Such was the contempt 

^ Claudian Bell. Gild. 415-423. The change of discipUne allowed him to use 
indifterently the names of Legio, Cohors, Manipuhis. See the Notitia Imperii, S. 38 40. 

OrosiuB (1. vii. c. 36, p. 565) qualifies this account with an expression of doubt 
(ut aiunt); and it scarcely coincides with the of Zosimus (1. v fc 111 

p. 303). Yet Claudian, after some declamation about Cadmus's soldiers, fraiily owns 
that Stilicho sent a small army, lest the rebel should fly, ne timeare times (i. Cons 
btilich. 1. 1 . 314, «c.). 

« Claud. Rutil. Numatian. Itinerar. lib. i. 439-448. He afterwards (i6. 515-526) 
mentions a religious madman ov the Isle of Gorgoua. For such profane remarks. 
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of a profane magistrate for the monks of Capraria, who were iwered 
by the pious Mascezel as the chosen servants of God.**’ Some of 
them were persuaded, by his entreatii to embark on board the fleet 5 
and it is observed, to the praise of the Roman general, that his days 
and nights were employed in prayer, fasting, and the occupation of 
singing psalms. The devout leader, who with such a reinforcement 
appeared confident of victory, avoided the dangerous rocks of Corsica, 
coasted along the eastern side of Sardinia, and secured his ships 
against the violence of the south wind, by casting anchor in the safe 
and capacious harbour of Cagliari, at the distance of one hundred and 
forty miles from the African shores.^® 

Gil do was prepared to resist the invasion with all the forces of 
Africa. By the liberality of his gifts and promises, he Defeat and 
endeavoured to secure the doubtful allegiance of the Roman Giido/*^ 
soldiers, whilst he attracted to his standard the distant tribes 
of Gajtulia and A^thiopia. He proudly reviewed an army of seventy 
thousand men, and boasted, with the rash presumption which is the 
forerunner of disgrace, that his numerous cavalry would trample 
jinder their horses’ feet the troops of Mascezel, and involve, in a 
cloud of burning sand, the natives of the cold regions of Gaul and 
Germany.^® But the Moor who commanded the legioiiE of Ilonorius 
was too well acquainted with the manners of his countrymen to enter- 
tain any serious apprehension of a naked and disorderly host of bar- 
barians, whose left arm, instead of a shield, was protected only by a 
mantle ; who were totally disarmed as soon as they had darted their 
javelin from their .right hand ; and whose horses had never been 
taught to bear the control, or to obey the guidance, of the bridle. 
He fixed his camp of five thousand veterans in the face of a superior 
enemy, and, after the delay of three days, gave the signal of a general 
engagement.'’® As Mascezel advanc^ed before the front with fair 
offers of peace and pardon, he encountered one of the foremost 
standard-bearers of the Africans, and, on his refusal to yield, struck 
him on the arm with his sword. The arm and the standard sunk 

Rutilius and his accomplices are styled, by his commentator Barthius, rabiosi canes 
diaboli. Tillemont (M^m. Ecclds. tom. xii. p. 471) more calmly observes that the 
unbelieving poet praises where he means to censure. 

Orosius, 1. vii. c. 36, p. 564. Augustin commends two of these savage saints of 
the Isle of Goats (Epist. Ixxxi. apud Tillemont, M6m. Eccl4s. tom. xiii. p. 317, and 
Baronius, Annal. Eccles. a.d. 398, N® 51). 

^ Here the first book of the Gildonic war is terminated. The rest of Claudian’a 
poem has been lost; and we are ignorant how or where the army made good their land- 
ing in Africa. 

^ Orosius must be responsible for the account. The presumption of Gildo and his 
various train of barbarians is celebrated by Claudian (i. Cons. Stil. 1. i. 345-355). 

“ St. Ambrose, who had been dead about a year, revealed in a vision the time and 
place of the victory. Mascezel afterwards related has dream to Paulinus, the original 
biographer of the saint, from whom it might easily pass to Orosius. 

0 
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under the weight of the blow, and the imaginary act of submission 
was hastily repeated by all the standards of the line. At this signal 
ti'e disaffected cohorts proclaimed the name of their lawful sovereign ; 
the barbarians, astonished by the defection of their Roman allies, 
dispersed, according to their custom, in tumultuary flight ; and Mas- 
cezel obtained the K >nours of an easy and almost bloodless victory.*^ 
The tyrant escaped from the field of battle to the sea-shore, and 
threw himself into a. small vessel, with the hope of reaching in safety 
some friendly port of the empire of the East ; but the obstinacy of 
the wind drove him back into the harbour of Tabraca,^^ which had 
acknowledged, with the rest of the province, the dominion of Hono- 
rius, and the authority of his lieutenant. The inhabitants, as a proof 
of their repentance and loyalty, seized and confined the person of 
Gildo in a dungeon ; and his own despair saved him from the into- 
lerable torture of supporting the presence of an injured and victorious 
brother.*® The captives and the spoils of Africa were laid at the 
feet of the emperor ; but Stilicho, whose moderation appeared more 
conspicuous and more sincere in the midst of prosperity, still affected 
to consult the laws of the republic, and referred to the senate and. 
people of Rome the judgment of the most illustrious criminals.*** 
Their trial was public and solemn ; but the judges, in the exercise of 
this obsolete and precarious jurisdiction, were impatient to punish the 
African magistrates who had intercepted the subsistence of the Roman 
people. The rich and guilty province was oppressed by the Imperial 
ministers, who had a visible interest to multiply the number of the 
accomplices of Gildo ; and if an edict of Honoring seems to check the 
malicious industry of informers, a subsequent edict, at the distance of 
ten years, continues and renews the prosecution of the offences which 
had been committed in the time of the general rebellion.** The 
adherents of the tyrant who escaped the first fury of the soldiers and 
the judges might derive some consolation from the tragic fate of his 
brother, who could never obtain his pardon for the extraordinary 

ZosimuB (1. V. [c. U] p. 303) supposes an obstinate combat; but the narrative of 
Urnsius appears to conceal a real fact under the disguise of a miracle. 

Tabraca lay between the two Hippos (Cellarius, tom. ii. p. 112; D’Anvillc 
tom. 111 . p. 84). Orosius has distinctly named the field of battle, but our ignorance 
cannot define the precise situation. 

" The death of Gildo is expressed by Claudian (i. Cons. Stil. 1. 357) and his best 
interpreters, Zosimus and Orosius. 

Claudian (iii. Cons. Stilich. 99-119) describes their trial (tremuit quos Africa 
nii^r, cornunt rostra reos), and applauds the restoration of the ancient constitution. 
It is here that he introduces the famous sentence so familiar to the fnends of 
despotism: 

Nunquam libertaa gratior exstat 

Quam sub rege pio. 

But the free^m which depends on royal piety scarcely deserves that appellation. 

See the Theodosian Code, I. ix. tit. xxxix. leg. 3, tit. xl. leg. 19. 
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services which he had performed. After he had finished an important 
war in the space of a single winter, Mascezel was received at the 
court of Milan with loud applause, affected gratitude, and secret 
jealousy and his death, which perhaps was the effect of accident, 
nas been considered as the crime of Stilicho. In the passage of a 
bridge, the Moorish prince, who accompanied the master-general of 
the West, was suddenly thrown from his horse into the river; the 
officious haste of the attendants was restrained by a cruel and per- 
ndious smile which they observed on the countenance of Stilicho; 
and while they delayed the necessary assistance, the unfortunate 
Mascezel was irrecoverably drowned.*^ 

The joy of the African triumph was happily connected with the 
nuptials of the emperor Honorius, and of his cousin Maria, Carriage 
the daughter of Stilicho : and this equal and honourable ofimSuT 
alliance seemed to invest the powerful minister with the ^ 
authority of a parent over his submissive pupil. The muse of 

Claudian was not silent on this propitious day ; he sung, in 
various and lively strains, the happiness of the royal pair, and the 
^ glory of the hero who confirmed their union and supported their 
throne. The ancient fables of Greece, which had almost ceased to 
be the object of religious faith, were saved from oblivion by the 
genius of poetry. The picture of the Cyprian grove, the seat of har- 
mony and love; the triumphant progress of Venus over her native 
seas, and the mild influence which her presence diffused in the paUce 
of Milan, express to every age the natural sentiments of the heart in 
the just and pleasing language of allegorical fiction. But the amorous 
impatience which Claudian attributes to the young prince^® must 
excite the smiles of the court ; and his beauteous spouse (if she 
deserved the praise of beauty) had not much to fear or to hope from 
the passions of her lover. Honorius was only in the fourteenth year 

Stilicho, who claimed an equal share in all the victories of Theodosius and his 
son, particularly asserts that Africa was recovered by the wisdom of his counsels (see 
an inscription i)roduced by Baronins). 

I have softened the narrative of Zosimus, which, in its crude simplicity, is almost 
incredible (1. v. [c. 11] p. 30:^). Orosius damns the victoriouo general (p. 538 [lib. 
vii. c. 36]) for violating the right of sanctuary. 

^ Claudian, as the poet laureat, composed a serious and elaborate epithalamium of 
340 lines; besides some gay Fescennines, which were sung in a more licentious tone 
on the wedding night. 

Calet obvius ire 

Jam princeps, tardumque cupit discedere solem. 

Nobilis baud aliter sonipes — 

Cd»KuptiisHoni>r. et Mariaj, 287) and more freely in the Fescennines 112*126 [iv. 14*' 
Bices, 0 quotieSf hoc mihi dulcius 
Quam flavos decies vincere Sarmatas. 

Turn victor madido prosilias toro 
Koctumi roferens vulnera prcolii. 
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of Ills age ; Serena, the mother of his bride, deferred, by art or per- 
suasion, the consummation of the royal nuptials ; Maria died a virgin, 
after she had been ten years a wife ; and the chastity of the emperor 
was secured by the coldness, or perhaps the debility, of his constitu- 
tion/’*^ His subjects, who attentively studied the character of their 
young sovereign, discovered that Honorius was without passions, and 
consequently without talents ; and that his feeble and languid dis- 
position was alike incapable of discharging the duties of his rank, or 
of enjoying the pleasures of his age. In his early youth he made 
some progress in the exercises of riding and drawing the bow ; but 
he soon relinquished these fatiguing occupations, and the amusement 
of feeding poultry became the serious and daily care of the monarch 
of the West,^^^ who resigned the reins of empire to the firm and 
skilful hand of his guardian Stilicho. The ex])erience of history will 
countenance the suspicion that a prince who was born in the purple 
received a worse education than the meanest peasant of his dominions, 
and that the ambitious minister suffered him to attain the age of 
manhood without attempting to excite his courage or to enlighten his 
understanding. The predecessors of Ilonorius were accustomed to 
animate by their example, or at least by their presence, the valour of 
the legions ; and the dates of their laws attest the perpetual activity 
of their motions through the provinces of the Roman world. Rut the 
son of Theodosius passed the slumber of his life a captive in his 
palace, a stranger in his country, and the patient, almost the indif- 
ferent, spectator of the ruin of the Western empire, which was re- 
peatedly attacked, and finally subverted, by the arms of the barbarians. 
In the eventful history of a reign of twenty-eight years, it will seldom 
be necessary to mention the name of the emperor Ilonorius. 

See Zosimus, 1. v. [c. 28] p. 333. 

Procopius do Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 2 [tom. i. p. 316, ed. Bonn.]. I have borrowed 
the general practice of Honorius, without adopting the singular, and, indeed, impro- 
bable tale, which is related by the Greek historian. 

The lessons of Theodosius, or rather Claudian (iv. Cons. Honor. 214-418) might 
compose a fino institution for the future prince of a great and free nation. It was £u 
above Honorius and his degenerate subjects. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Revolt of the Goths. — They plunder Greece. — Two great Invasions 
OF Italy by Alaric and Badagaisus. — They are repulsed by Stilicho, 
— The Germans overrun Gaul. — Usurpation of Constantine in the 
West, — Disgrace and Death op Stilicho. 

If the subjects of Rome could be ignorant of their obligations to the 
great Theodosius, they were too soon convinced how pain- 
fully the spirit and abilities of their deceased emperor had the Gotha, 
supported the frail and mouldering edifice of the republic. 

He died in the month of January ; and before the end of the winter 
of the same year, the Gothic nation was in arms.^ The barbarian 
auxiliaries erected their independent standard, and boldly avowed the 
hostile designs which they had long cherished in their ferocious minds. 

* Their countrymen, who had been condemned by the conditions of the 
last treaty to a life of tranquillity and labour, deserted their farms at 
the first sound of the trumpet, and eagerly resumed the weapons 
which they had reluctantly laid down. The barriers of the Danube 
were thrown open ; the savage warriors of Scythia issued from their 
forests ; and the uncommon severity of the winter allowed the poet to 
remark “ that they rolled their ponderous waggons over the broad 
“ and icy back of the indignant river.” ^ The unhappy natives of 
the provinces to the south of the Danube submitted to the calamities 
which, in the course of twenty years, were almost grown familiar to 
their imagination ; and the various troops of barbarians who gloried 
in the Gothic name were irregularly spread from the woody shores 
of Dalmatia to the walls of Constantinople.'^ The interruption, or at 
least the diminution, of the subsidy which the Goths had received 
from the prudent liberality of Theodosius, was the specious pretence 

* Tho revolt of the Goths and the blockade of Constantinople are distinctly men- 
tioned by Clandian (in Rufin. 1. ii. 7-100), Zosimus (1. v. [c. 5] p. 292), and Jomandea 
(de Bebus Geticis, c. 29). 

a I ■ ■ Alii per terga ferocis 

Danubii solidata ruunt; expertaque remos 
Frangunt stagna rotis. [Claud, ib. v. 24.] 

Claudian and Ovid often amuse their fancy by interchanging the metaphors and pro- 
perties of liquid water and solid ice. Much false wit has been expended in this easy 
exercise. 

* Jerom, tom. i. p. 26 [Epist. lx. tom. i. p. 342, ed. Vollars.]. Ho endeavours to 
comfort his friend Heliodorus, bishop of Altinum, for the loss of his nephew Nepotian, 
by a curious recapitulation of all the public and private misfortunes of the times. See 
Tillemont, M^m. Eccle's. tom. xii. p. 200, &c. 
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of their perolt : the affront was embittered by their contempt for the 
unwarlike sons of Theodosius ; and their resentment was inflamed by 
»iie weakness or treachery of the minister of Arcadius. The frequent 
visits of Rufinus to the camp of the barbarians, whose arms and 
apparel he affected to imitate, were considered as a suflBlcient evidence 
of his guilty coirespondence ; and the public enemy, from a motive 
either of gratitude or of policy, was attentive, amidst the general 
devastation, to spare the private estates of the unpopular praefect. 
The Goths, instead of being impelled by the blind and headstrong 
passions of their chiefs, were now directed by the bold and artful 
genius of Alaric. That renowned leader was descended from the 
noble race of the Balti,^ which yielded only to the royal dignity of the 
Ainali : he had solicited the command of the Roman armies ; and 
the Imperial court provoked him to demonstrate the folly of their 
refusal, and the importance of their loss. Whatever hopes might be 
entertained of the conquest of Constantinople, the judicious general 
soon abandoned an impracticable enterprise. In the midst of a 
divided court and a discontented people, the emperor Arcadius was 
terrified by the aspect of the Gothic arms : but the want of wisdom^ 
and valour was suj)plied by the strength of the city ; and the fortifi- 
c*ations, both of the sea and land, might securely brave the impotent 
and random darts of the barbarians. Alaric disdained to trample any 
longer on the prostrate and ruined countries of Thrace and Dacia, 
and he resolved to seek a plentiful harvest of fame and riches in a 
province which had hitherto esca])ed the ravages of war.^ 

The character of the civil and military officers on whom Rufinus 

had devolved the government of Greece confirmed the 
marches public suspicioii that he had betrayed the ancient seat of 

into Greece, i i i 

A.u. 39G. freedom and learning to tlie Gothic invader. Ihe proconsul 

[a.i». 395 -S.] . ~ ^ 

Antioclius was the unworthy son of a respectable father ; 
and Gerontius, who commanded the provincial troops, was much 
better qualified to execute the oppressive orders of a tyrant than to 

* lialtha, or bold: origo mirifica, saya Joruaudes (c. 29}.’* This illustrious race long 
continued to flourish in France, in the Gothic province of Septimania, or I^anguedoc, 
under the corrapted appellation of Baux : and a branch of that family afterwards set- 
tled in the kingdom of NajV ss (Grotius in Prolegom. ad Hist. Gothic, p. 53). The 
lords of Baux, near Arles, and of seventy -nine subordinate places, were independent 
of the counts of Provence (Longuerue, Description de la Franco, tom. i. p. 357). 

^ Zosimus (1. V [c. 5] p. 29.')-295) is our best guide for the conquest of Greece: but 
Iho hints and allusion of Claudiau are so many rays of historic light. 


“ The words of Jomandes are: '*(Ala- but the passage means that the noble race 
** rioho)erat post Amalos secunda nobilitas, of the Balthso were so called from the sui- 
** Baltharumque ex genere origo mirifica, name of Balthay given to Alaric on ao- 
qiii dudum ob audaciam vii-tutis Baltha, count of his bravery. See Asdibadb^ Qes* 
** id est, audax, uomen inter sues acce- chichte der Westgothen, p. 66.-- S. 
“perat." The construction is strange; 
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defend, with courage and ability, a country mtst remarkably fortified 
by the hand of nature. Alaric had traversed, without resistance, the 
plains of Macedonia and Thessaly, as far as the foot of Mount Oeia, 
a steep and woody range of hille. almost impervious to his cavalry. 
They stretched from east to west, to the edge of the sea-shore ; and 
left, between the precipice and the Malian Gulf, an interval of three 
hundred feet, which in some places was contracted to a road capable 
of admitting only a single carriage.® In this narrow pass of Ther- 
mopylae, where Leonidas and the three hundred Spartans had glo- 
riously devoted their lives, the Goths might have been stopped, or 
destroyed, by a skilful general ; and perhaps the view of that sacred 
spot might have kindled some sparks of military ardour in the breasts 
of the degenerate Greeks. The troops which had been posted to 
defend the straits of Thermopylae retired, as they were directed, 
without attempting to disturb the secure and rapid passage of Alaric 
and the fertile fields of Phocis and Ba^otia were instantly covered by 
a deluge of barbarians, who massacred the males of an age to bear 
arms, and drove away the beautiful females, with the spoil and cattle 
, of the flaming villages. The travellers who visited Greece several 
years afterwards could easily discover the deep and bloody traces of 
the march of the Goths ; and Thebes was less indebted for her pre- 
servation to the strength of her seven gates than to the eager haste 
of Alaric, who advanced to occupy the city of Athens and the im- 
portant harbour of the Piraeus. The same impatience urged him to 
prevent the delay and danger of a siege, by the olfer of a capitulation ; 
and as soon as the Athenians heard the voice of the Gothic herald, 
they were easily persuaded to deliver the greatest part of their 
wealth, as the ransom of the city of Minerva and its inhabitants. 
The treaty was ratified by solemn oaths, and observed with mutual 
fidelity. The Gothic prince, with a small and select train, was 
admitted within the walls ; he indulged himself in the refreshment of 
the bath, accepted a splendid banquet which was provided by the 
magistrate, and aflfected to show that he was not ignorant of the 
manners of civilised nations.® But the whole territory of Attica, 

® Compare Herodotus (1. vii. c. 176) and I ivy (xxxvi. 15). The narrow entrance 
of Greece was probably enlarged by each successive ravisher. 

’ He passed, says Eunapius (in Vit. Philosoph. p. 9:$, edit. Commeliii, 159G), through 
the straits, rm (of Thermopylae) rra^iouj xeti i<rvroKportu 

vth'iou T^i^euv. 

“ In obedience to Jerom and Claudian (in Rufin. 1. ii. 191), I have mixed some 
darker colours in the mild representation of Zosimus, who wished to soften the cala* 
mities of Athens. 

Neo fera Cecropias traxissent vincula matres. 

Synesius (EpLit. cxxxv. p. 272, edit. Petav.) observes that Athens, whose sufferings 
he imputes to the proconsurs avarice, was at that time less famous for her schools ol 
philosophy than for her trade of honey. 
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from the promontory of Sunium to the town of Megara, was blasted 
by his baleful presence ; and, if we may use the comparison of a 
contemporary philosopher, Athens itself resembled the bleeding and 
empty skin of a slaughtered victim. The distance between Megara 
and Corinth could not much exceed thirty miles ; but the bad road, 
an expressive name, which it still bears among the Greeks, was, or 
might easily have been made, impassable for the march of an enemy. 
The thick and gloomy woods of Mount Cithaeron covered the inland 
country ; the Scironian rocks approached the water’s edge, and hung 
over the narrow and winding path, which was confined above six 
miles along the sea-shore.® The passage of those rocks, so infamous 
in every age, was terminated by the isthmus of Corinth ; and a small 
body of firm and intrepid soldiers might have successfully defended a 
temporary entrenchment of five or six miles from the Ionian to the 
•Egean sea. The confidence of the cities of Peloponnesus in their 
natural rampart had tempted them to neglect the care of their antique 
walls ; and the avarice of the Roman governors had exhausted and 
betrayed the unhappy province.^® Corinth, Argos, Sparta, yielded 
without resistance to the arms of the Goths ; and the most fortunate . 
o^ the inhabitants were saved by death from beholding the slavery of 
their families and the conflagration of their cities.^ ^ The vases and 
statues were distributed among the barbarians, with more regard to 
the value of the materials than to the elegance of the workmanship ; 
the female captives submitted to the laws of war ; the enjoyment of 
beauty was the reward of valour ; and the Greeks could not reasonably 
complain of an abuse which wjis justified by the example of the heroic 
times. The descendants of that extraordinary people, who had 
considered valour and discipline as the walls of Sparta, no longer 
remembered the generous reply of their ancestors to an invader more 
formidable than Alaric. “ If thou art a god, thou wilt not hurt those 


Vallata mari Scironia rupes, 

Kt duo continuo connectens a?quora muro 
Istlimos. 


Claudian de Bell. Getico, 188. 

The Scironian rocks are described by Pausanias (1. i. c. 44, p. 107, edit. Kuhn) and 
our modern travellers Wheeler (p. 436) and Chandler (p. 298). Iladrian made the 
road passable for two carriages [Pausan. i. c. 44, § 6, ed. Bekker]. 

*** Claudian (in Kufin. 1. ii. 186, and de Bello Getico, 611, &;c.) vaguely, though 
forcibly, delineates the scene of rapine and destruction. 

T^U AetvAot »»} riT^aKts, &c. These generous lines of Homer (Odyss. 

1. V. 306) were transcribed by one of the captive youths of Corinth: and the tears of 
Mummius may prove that the rude conqueror, though he was ignorant of the value of 
an original picture, possessed the purest source of good taste, a benevolent heart 
(Plutarch, Symposiac. 1. ix. tom. ii. p. 737, edit. Wechel. [tom. viii. p. 939, ed. Reiskel). 

Homer perpetually describes the exemplary patience of these female captives, who 
gave their charms, and even their hearts, to the murderers of their fathers, bro'^ers, 
itc. Such a paasion (of Eriphile for Achilles) is touched with admirable delicacy by 
Racine. 
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“ who have never injured thee; if thou art a man, aavance — and 
“ thou wilt find men equal to thyself.” From Thermopylm to 
Sparta the leader of the Goths pursued his victorious march without 
encountering any mortal antagonists; but one of the advocates of 
expiring Paganism has confidently asserted that the walls of Athens 
were guarded by the goddess Minerva, with her formidable iEgis, 
and by the angry phantom of Achilles,^ ^ and that the conqueror was 
dismayed by the presence of the hostile deities of Greece. In an age 
of miracles it would perhaps be unjust to dispute the claim of the 
historian Zosimus to the common benefit, yet it cannot be dissembled 
that the mind of Alaric was ill prepared to receive, either in sleeping 
or waking visions, the impressions of Greek superstition. The songs 
of Homer and the fame of Achilles had probably never reached the 
ear of the illiterate barbarian ; and the Christian faith, which he had 
devoutly embraced, taught him to despise the imaginary deities of 
Rome and Athens. The invasion of the Goths, instead of vindicating 
the honour, contributed, at least accidentally, to extirpate the last 
remains of Paganism ; and the mysteries of Ceres, which had sub- 
, sisted eighteen hundred years, did not survive the destruction of 
Eleusis and the calamities of Greece.*^ 

The last hope of a people who could no longer depend on their 
arms, their gods, or their sovereign, was placed in the 
powerful assistance of the general of the West; and Stili- attacked by 
cho, w'ho had not been permitted to repulse, advanced to a.d. ser. 
chastise the invaders of Greece.'®'* A numerous fleet was 
equipped in the ports of Italy ; and the troops, after a short and 


Plutarch (in Pyrrho [c. 26], tom. li. p. 471, edit. Brian) gives the genuine 
answer in the Laconic dialect. Pyrrhus attacked iSparta with 25,000 foot, 2000 horse, 
and 24 elephants : and the defence of that open town is a fine comment on the laws of 
Lycurgus, even in the last stage of decay. 

Such, perhaps, as Homer (Iliad, xx. 164) has so nobly painted him. 

** Eunapius (in Vit. Philosoph. p. 90-93) intimates th«at a troop of monks betrayed 
Greece and followed the Gothic camp.^ 

For Stilicho’s Greek war compare the honest narrative of Zosimus (1. v. [c. 7] 
p. 295, 296) with the curious circumstantial flattery of Claudian (i. Cons. Stilich. 1. i. 
172-186; iv. Cons. Hon. 459-487). As the event was not glorious, it is artfully 
thrown into the shade. 


The expression is curious. Tomuraf 

owT^ Tois 9rv\as t^s ‘EXXaSflf, reHy 

«■« Iftariet dixatXvraif irgoa'cra- 

fUffiXfiovratv, a^’t^c/ac. Vit. Max. t. i. p. 53, 
edit. Boissonade. — M. 

The invasion of Alaric began in 395 
and was continued in 396, not in 396 and 
397 as Gibbon states. There were two 
expeditions of Stilicho into Greece, which 
are confounded by Zosimus. In a.d. 395 
Stilicho crossed the Alps m order to en> 


counter Alaric, and reached Thessaly, 
which had been already plundered, but 
before Alaric had penetrated into southern 
Greece. In Thessaly be was stopped by 
an order of the Byzantine court. (Clau- 
dian in Ilufin. 1. ii. 124, 179-195.) In the 
second expedition (396) Stilicho met Alaric 
in Peloponnesus, as Giboon relates. See 
Clinton, Fast. Horn. vol. i. p. 534, 536, 
537.— S. 
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prosperous navigation over the Ionian sea, were safely disembarked 
on the isthmus, near the ruins of Corinth. The woody and moun- 
tainous country of Arcadia , the fabulous residence of Pan and the 
Dryads, became the scene of a long and doubtful conflict between 
two generals not unworthy of each other. The skill and perseverance 
of the Roman at length prevailed ; and the Goths, after sustaining a 
considerable loss from disease and desertion, gradually retreated to 
the lofty mountain of Pholoe, near the sources of the Peneus, and on 
the frontiers of Elis — a sacred country, which had formerly been 
exempted from the calamities of war.^*^ The camp of the barbarians 
was immediately besieged; the waters of the river were diverted 
into another channel ; and while they laboured under the intolerable 
pressure of thirst and hunger, a strong line of circumvallation was 
formed to prevent their escape. After these precautions Stilicho, too 
confident of victory, retired to enjoy his triumph in the theatrical 
games and lascivious dances of the Greeks ; his soldiers, deserting 
their standards, spread themselves over the country of their allies, 
which they stripped of all that had been saved from the rapacious 
hands of the enemy. Alaric appears to have seized the favourable 
moment to execute one of those hardy enterprises in which the 
abilities of a general are displayed with more genuine lustre than in 
the tumult of a day of battle. To extricate himself from the prison of 
Peloponnesus it was necessary that he should pierce the entrenchments 
which surrounded his camp ; that he should perform a difficult and 
dangerous march of thirty miles, as far as the Gulf of Corinth ; and 
that he should transport his troops, his captives, and» his spoil, over an 
ann of the sea, which, in the narrow interval between Rhium and the 
Escapes to oppositc shore, is at least half a mile in breadth.^® The 
Epirus. operations of Alaric must have been secret, prudent, and 

The troops who marched through Elis delivered up their arms. This security 
enriched the Eleans, who were lovers of a rural life. Riches begat pride: they dis- 
dained their privilege, and they suffered. Polybius advises them to retire once more 
within their magic circle. See a learned and judicious discourse on the Olympic 
games, which Mr. West has prefixed to bis translation of Pindar. 

Claudian (in iv. Cons. Hon. 480) alludes to the fact without naming the river; 
perhaps the Alpheus (i. Cons. Stil. 1. i. 1 86). 

Et Alpheus Qeticis angustus acervis 

Tiirdior ad Siculos otiamnum pergit amores. 

Yet I should prefer the Peneus, a shallow stream in a wide and deep bed, which runs 
through Elis and falls into the sea below Cyllcne. It had been joined with the 
Alpheus to cleanse the Augean stable. (Cellarius, tom. i. p. 7G0. Chandler’s Travels, 

p. 286.) 

Strabo, 1. viii. p. 517 [p. 335, ed. Casaub.]. Plin. Hist. Natur. iv. 3. Wheeler, 
p, 308. Chandler, p. 275. They measured from different points the distance between 
the two lands. 

* Gibbon follows Zosimus; but accord- escape to the negligence of Stilicho, but 
iug to Claudian .\lai-ic did not ow e his to his intrigues with the court of Constan- 
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rapid, since the Roman general was confounded by the intelligence 
that the Goths, who had eluded his efforts, were in full possession of 
the important province of Epirus. This unfortunate delay allowed 
Alaric sufficient time to conclude the treaty which he secretly nego- 
ciated with the ministers of Constantinople. The apprehension of a 
civil war compelled Stilicho to retire, at the haughty mandate of his 
rivals, from the dominions of Arcadius; and he respected, in the 
enemy of Rome, the honourable character of the ally and servant of 
the emperor of the East. 

A Grecian philosopher,^*^ who visited Constantinople soon after the 
death of Theodosius, published his liberal opinions concern- 
ing the duties of kings and the state of the Roman republic. declared 
Synesius observes and deplores the fatal abuse which the neneraiof 
imprudent bounty of the late emperor had introduced into niyricfuS^ 
the military service. The citizens and subjects had pur- 
chased an exemption from the indispensable duty of defending their 
country, which was supported by the arms of barbarian mercenaries. 
The fugitives of Scythia were permitted to disgrace the illustrious 
^dignities of the empire ; their ferocious youth, who disdained the 
salutary restraint of laws, were more anxious to acquire the riches 
than to imitate the arts of a people the object of their contempt and 
hatred ; and the power of the Goths was the stone of Tantalus, per- 
petually suspended over the peace and safety of the devoted state. 
The measures which Synesius recommends are the dictates of a bold 
and generous patriot. lie exhorts the emperor to revive the courage 
of his subjects by the example of manly virtue; to banish luxury 
from the court and from the camp ; to substitute, in the place ol 
the barbarian mercenaries, an army of men interested in the defence 
of their laws and of their property ; to force, in such a moment of 
public danger, the mechanic from his shop and the philosopher from 
his school ; to rouse the indolent citizen from his dream of pleasure , 
and to arm, for the protection of agriculture, the hands of the labo- 

Synesius passed three years (a.d. 397-400) at Constantinople as deputy from 
Cyrene to the emperor Arcadius. He presented him with a crown of gold, and pro- 
nounced before him the instructive oration de Regno (p. 1-32, edit. Petav. I^aris, 
10J2). The philosopher was made bishop of Ptoleraais, a.d. 410, and died about 430. 
See Tillemont, M<Sm. Eccles. tom. xii. p. 499, 554, 083-085. 


tinople, which, he was aware, was jealous 
and distrustful of Stilicho’s presence in 
Greece. Stilicho was ordered to return 
to Italy, and Alaric was permitted to 
withdraw from his dangerous position. 

** Extlnctusqne fores, ni te sub nomine legum 
Proditio, regniquo favor tegisset Eoi.” 

De Bell. Get. 517. 

The authority of Claudian is followed by 


Aschbach (Gesch. der Wostgothen, p. 70); 
and his statement might be received with- 
out hesibition in opposition to so careless 
a writer as Zosimus, were he not the pro- 
fessed panegyrist of Stilicho. Gibbon 
seeks to reconcile the two authorities by 
making the treaty with the Byaantine 
court subsequent to the escape of Alario 
into Epirus. — S. 
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rious husliandman. At the head of such troops, who might deserve 
the name and would display the spirit of Romans, he animates the 
Roa of Theodosius to encounter a race of barbaiians who were desti- 
tute of any real courage ; and never to lay down his arms till he had 
chased them far away into the solitudes of Scythia, or had reduced 
them to the state of ignominious servitude which the Lacedsemonians 
formerly imposed on the captive Helots.^^ The court of Arcadius 
indulged the zeal, applauded the eloquence, and neglected the advice 
of Synesius. Perhaps the philosopher, who addresses the emperor of 
the East in the language of reason and virtue which he might have 
used to a Spartan king, had not condescended to form a practicable 
scheme, consistent with the temper and circumstances of a degenerate 
age. Perhaps the pride of the ministers, whose business was seldom 
interrupted by reflection, might reject, as wild and visionary, every 
proposal which exceeded the measure of their capacity, and deviated 
from the forms and precedents of office. While the oration of Sy- 
nesius and the downfall of the barbarians were the topics of popular 
conversation, an edict was published at ConstantinojAe which declared 
the promotion of Alaric to the rank of master-general of the Eastern^ 
-Illyricum. The Roman provincials, and the allies who had respected 
the faith of treaties, were justly indignant that the ruin of Greece 
and Epirus should be so liberally rewarded. The Gothic conqueror 
was received as a lawful magistrate in the cities which he had so 
lately besieged. The fathers whose sons he had massacred, the 
husbands whose wives he had violated, were subject to his authority ; 
and the success of his rebellion encouraged the ^imbition of every 
leader of the foreign mercenaries. The use to which Alaric applied 
his new command distinguishes the firm and judicious character of his 
policy, lie issued his orders to the four magazines and manufactures 
of oflensive and defensive arms, Margus, Ratiaria, Naissus, and 
Thessalonicfi, to provide Iris troops with an extraordinary supply of 
shields, helmets, swords, and spears ; the unhappy provincials w’ere 
compelled to forge the instruments of their own destruction ; and the 
barbarians removed the only defect which had sometimes disappointed 
the efforts of their courage.^^ The birth of Alaric, the glory of his 
past exploits, and the confidence in his future designs, insensibly 

Synesius de Regno, j), 21-2G. 

** qui foedera riimpit 

Ditatur: qui servat, eget: vastator Achivao 
Gentis, et lipirum nuper populatus inultam 
PrfiDsidet Illyrico : jam, quos obsedit, amicos 
Ingreditur muros; illis responsa daturus 
Quorum conjugibus potitur, natosque peremit. 

Claudian in Eutrop. 1. ii. 212. Alaric applauds his own policy (de Bell. Qetic. 533> 
543) in the use winch he hiid made of this Illyrian jurisdiction. 
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united the body of the nation under his victoriiius standard; and, 
with the unanimous consent of the barbarian chieftains, the master- 
general of Illyricum was elevated, according to ancient custom, on a 
shield, and solemnly proclaimed king of the Visigoths.®^ and king of 
Armed with this double power, seated on the verge of the 
two empires, he alternately sold his deceitful promises to the courts of 
Arcadius and Honorius,^^ till he declared and executed his resolution 
of invading the dominions of the West. The provinces of Europe 
which belonged to the Eastern emperor were already exhausted, those 
of Asia were inaccessible, and the strength of Constantinople had 
resisted his attack. But he was tempted by the fame, the beauty, 
the wealth of Italy, which he had twice visited ; and he secretly 
aspired to plant the Gothic standard on the walls of Rome, and to 
enrich his army with the accumulated spoils of three hundred 
triumphs.^^ 

The scarcity of facts,^® and the uncertainty of dates,^"^ oppose our 
attempts to describe the circumstances of the first invasion „ . , 

of Italy by the arms of Alaric. Ilis march, perhaps from itaiy, 

1 • 1 11 Ti 1 1 ^ n A. D. 400-403. 

1 hessalonica, through the warlike and hostile country oi 
Tannonia, as far as the foot of the Julian Alps; his passage of 
those mountains, which were strongly guarded by troops and en- 
trenchments ; the siege of Aquileia, and the conquest of the pro- 
vinces of I stria and Vciictia, fippcar to have employed a considerable 
time. Unless his operations were extremely cautious and slow, the 
length of the interval would suggest a probable suspicion that the 
Gothic king retreated towards the banks of the Danube, and rein- 
forced his array with fresh swarms of barbarians, before he again 


“ Jornandes, c. 20, p. G51 [ed. Grot. 1G.'>5; p. 81, ed. Lugd. B. 1597]. The Gothic 
historian adds, with unusual spirit, Cum suis doliberans suasit suo labore quaerero 
regna, quarn alicnis per otium subjacere. 

Discors odiisque anceps civilibus orbis 

Non Bua vis tutata diu, dum I'oedera fallax 
i^udit, et altcrnuj perjuria veuditat aulai. 

Claudian de Bell. Get. 565. 

“ Alpibus ItalijE ruptis penetrabis ad Urbem. 

This authentic prediction was announced by Alaric, or at least by Claudian (de Bell. 
Getico, 547), seven years before the event. But as it was not accomplished within the 
term which has been rashly fixed, the interpreters escaped through an ambiguous 
meaning. 

Our best materials are 970 verses of Claudian, in the poem on the Getic war, and 
the beginning of that which celebrates the sixth consulship of Honorius. Zosimus is 
totally silent; and we are reduced to such scraps, or rather crumbs, as we can pick 
from Orosius and the Clironicles. 

^ Notwithstanding the gross errors of Jomandes, who confounds the Italian wars 
of Alaric (c. 29), his date of the consulship of Stilicjho and Aurelian (a.d. 400) is firm 
and respectable. It is certain from Claudian (Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. tom. v. 
p. 804), that the battle of Pollentia was fought a.d. 403; but we caimot easily fill the 
uiterval. 
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attempted to penetrate into the heart of Italy Since the public and 
important events escape the diligence of the historian, he may amuse 
himself with contemplating for a moment the influence of the arms of 
Alaric on the fortunes of two obscure individuals, a presbyter of 
Aquileia, and an husbandman of Verona. The learned Rufinus, who 
was summoned by his enemies to appear before a Roman synod,*^® 
wisely preferred the dangers of a besieged city ; and the barbarians, 
who furiously shook the walls of Aquileia, miglit save him from the 
cruel sentence of another heretic, who, at the request of the same 
bishops, was severely whipped and condemned to perpetual exile on a 
desert island.®® The old man^^ who had passed his simple iind 
innocent life in the neighbourhood of Verona, was a stranger to the 
quarrels both of kings and of bishops ; Im pleasures, his desires, his 
knowledge, were confined within the little circle of his paternal farm ; 
and a staff supported his aged steps on the same ground where he 
had sported in his infancy. Yet even this humble and rustic felicity 
(which Claudian describes with so much truth and feeling) was still 
exposed to the undistinguishing rage of war. Ilis trees, his old cemr- 
temporary trees, must blaze in the conflagration of the whole 
country ; a detachment of Gothic cavalry might sweep away his cot- 
tage and his family ; and the power of Alaric could destroy this hap- 
piness, which he was not able either to taste or to bestow. “ Fame,'* 
says the poet, “ encircling with terror her gloomy wings, proclaimed 
“ the march of the barbarian army, and filled Italy with constenia- 
“ tion the apprehensions of each individual were Increased in iust 


Tautum Komansc urbis judicium fugis, ut magis obsidioncm barbaricam, quan. 
pacatcB urbis judicium velia sustinere. Jerom, tom. ii. p. 239. Ilufinus understood 
his own danger; the peaceful city waa inflamed by the beldam Mai*cella and the rest of 
Jerom’ 8 faction. 

Jovmian,the enemy of fasts and of celibacy, who was persecuted and insulted by 
the furious Jerom (Jortin’s Remarks, vol. iv. p. 104, &c.). See the original edict of 
banishment in the Theodosian Code, 1. xvi. tit. v. leg. 53. 

ao qijjjg epigram (do Sene Veronensi qui suburbium nusquam egressus est) is one of 
the earliest and most pleasing compositions of Claudian. Cowley’s imitation (Hurd’s 
edition, vol. ii, p. 241) has some natural and happy strokes: but it is much inferior to 
the original portrait, which is evidently drawn from the life. 

Ingentem merainit parvo qui germine quercum 
.flCquaivumque videt consenuisse nomus. 

A neighbouring wood bom with himself he sees. 

And loves his old contemporary trees. 

In this passage Cowley is perhaps superior to his original; and the English poet, who 
was a good botanist, has concealed the oaks under a more general expression. 


“ The events which Gibbon supposes to entered Italy towards the close of this 
have taken place in 400-402 are uncertain, year, and fought the battle of Pollentia 
We only know that Alaric crossed the on Easter Day, 403. See Clinton, Fasti 
Alps in the winter of 402 (Claudian, Rom. vol. i. p. 550. — S. 
vl. Cons. Honor. 440, Bell. Get. ^71), 
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proportion to the measure of his fortune : and the most timid, who 
had already embarked their valuable effects, meditated their escape 
to the island of Sicily or the African coast. The public distress was 
aggravated by the fears and reproaches of superstition.^** Every hour 
produced some horrid tale of strange and portentous accidents : the 
Pagans deplored the neglect of omens and the interruption of sacri- 
fices ; but the Christians still derived some comfort from the powerful 
intercession of the saints and martyrs."*^ 

The emperor Honorius was distinguished, above his subjects, by 
the pre-eminence of fear, as well as of rank. The pride nonorius 
and luxury in which he was educated had not allowed him Sluanl^”* 
to suspect that there existed on the earth any pov er pre- 
sumptuous enough to invade the repose of the successor of Augustus. 
The arts of flattery concealed the impending danger till Alaric 
approached the palace of Milan. But when the sound of w ar had 
awakened the young emperor, instead of flying to arms with the spirit, 
or even the rashness, of his age, he eagerly listened to those timid 
counsellors who proposed to convey his sacred person and his faithful 
attendants to some secure and distant station in the provinces of Gaul. 
%licho alone^^ had courage and authority to resist this disgraceful 
measure, which would have abandoned Rome and Italy to the 
barbarians ; but as the troops of the palace had been lately detached 
to the Rhaetian frontier, and as the resource of new levies was slow 
and precarious, the general of the West could only promise, that, if 
the court of Milan would maintain their ground during his absence, 
he would soon return with an army equal to the encounter of the 
Gothic king. Without losing a moment (while each moment w'as so 
important to the public safety), Stilicho hastily embarked on the 
Larian lake, ascended the mountains of ice and snow amidst the 
severity of an Alpine winter, and suddenly repressed, by his unex- 
pected presence, the enemy, who had disturbed the tranquillity of 
Rhaetia.^’^ The barbarians, perhaps some tribes of the Alemaiini, 
respected the firmness of a chief who still assumed the language of 
command ; and the choice which he condescended to make of a select 
number of their bravest youth was considered as a mark of his 

•* Claudian de Bell. Get. 199-266. He may seem prolix: but fear and superstition 
occupied as large a space in the minds of the Italians. 

** From the passages of Paulinus which Baronius has produced (Annal, Eccles 
i.D. 403, No. 51) it is manifest that .the general alarm had pervaded all Ihily, as far 
ui Nola in Campania, where that famous penitent had fixed his abode. 

^ Solus erat Stilicho, &c., is the exclusive commendation which Claudian bestows 
de Bell. Get. 267), without condescending to except the emperor. How insignificiuit 
nust Honorius have appeared in his own court ! 

^ The face of the country and the hardiness of Stilicho are finely described (de 
Bell. Get. 340-;<6a). 

VOL. IV. l> 
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esteem and favour. The cohorts, who were delivered from the 
neighbouring* foe, diligently repaired to the Imperial standard ; and 
Stilicho issued his orders to the most remote troops of the West, to 
advance, by rapid marches, to the defence of Ilonorius and of Italy. 
The fortresses of the Rhine were abandoned ; and the sfifety of Gaul 
was protected only by the faith of the Germans, and the ancient terror 
of the Roman name. Even the legion which had been stationed to 
guard the wall of Britain against the (.Caledonians of the North was 
liastily recalled and a numerous body of the cavalry of the Alani 
was persuaded to engage in tlie service of the emperor, wlio anxiously 
expected the return of his general. The prudence and vigour of 
Stilicho were conspicuous on this occasion, whi(‘h revealed, at the same 
time, the weakness of the falling empire. The h'gions of Rome, 
wdiich had long since languisliiKl in the gradual decay of discipline 
and courage, were exterminated by the Gothic*, and civil wars ; and it 
was found impossible, without exhausting and exposing the provinces, 
to assemble an army for the defence of Italy. 

When Stilicho seemed to abandon his sovereign in the unguarded 
^ palace of Milan, lui had ])robab]y calculated the term of In's 
absence, the distance of the enemy, and the obstacles that 
bytiieooiiib. their march, lie principally depended on the 

rivers of Ihily, the Adigc^, the INIincius, the Oglio, and the Addua, 
which, in the winter or spring, by the fall of rains, or by the melting of 
the snows, are commonly swelled into broad and impetuous torrents.®^ 
But the season happened to be remarkably dry ; and the (Joths could 
traverse, without impediment, the wide and stoiiy*beds, whose centre 
was faintly marked by the course of a shallow stream, 'llie bridge 
and passage of the Addua were secured by a strong detachment of 
the Gothic army; and iis Alaric ajiproaclicd the walls, or rather the 
suburbs, of Milan, he enjoyed the proud satisfaction of seeing the 
emperor of the Romans fly before him. Ilonorius, accompanied by a 
feeble train of statesmen and eunuchs, hastily retnvited towards the 
Al})s, with a. design of securing Ids person in the city of Arles, which 


Venit ct v.xtremis legio })ra;tciita llrittiunis 
Qmu Scott ) ciat freua truci. 

Dc Bell. Get. 41G. 

Yet the most rapid march from Kdiiiburgh, or Newcastle, to Milan, must have re- 
quired a longer space of time than Claudian seems willing to allow for the duration 
of the Gotliic war. 

^ Every traveller must recollect the. face of Lombardy (see Fontenello, tom. v. p. 
279), which is often tormented by the capricious and irregular abundance of waters. 
The Austrians before Gemoa were encamped in tlie dry bed of the Polcevera. Ne 
** sarobbe” (says Muratori) ** mai pjissato per monte a quo’ buoni Alemanni, che quel 
" picciolo torreute potesse, pei cos'i dire, in un instanto cangiarsi in uu terribil 
** gigjuile.” (Annul, d’lluliu, toju, xvi. p. 44:5, Milan, 8vo. edit.) 
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had often been the royal residence of his predecessors. But Honorius^® 
had scarcely passed the Po before he was ovc»'t<‘iken by the speed of 
the Gothic cavalry ; since the urgency of the danger compelled him 
to seek a temporary shelter within the fortification of Asta, a town 
of Liguria or Piemoiit, situate on the banks of the Tanarus.^^ ^ The 
siege of an obscure place, which contained so rich a prize, and seemed 
inciipable of a long resistance, was instantly formed, and indefatigably 
pressed, by the king of the Goths ; and the bold declaration, which 
the emperor might afterwards make, that his breast had never been 
susceptible of fear, did not probably obtain much credit even in his 
own court/ ^ In the last and almost hopeless extremity, after the 
barbarians had already proposed the indignity of a capitulation, the 
Imperial captive was suddenly relieved by the fame, the .approach, 
and at length the presence, of the hero whom he had so long expected. 
At the head of a chosen and intrepid vanguard, Stilicho swam the 
stream of the Addua, to gain the time which he must have lost in the 
attack of the bridge ; the passage of the Po was an enterprise of 
much less hazard and difficulty ; and the successful action, in which 
he cut his way through the Gothic camp under the walls of Asta, 
i*(‘vivcd the hopes and vindicated the honour of Rome. Instead of 
grasping tlie fruit of his victory, the barbarian was gradually invested, 
oil every side, by the troops of the West, who successively issued 
through all the passes of the Alps ; his quarters w’cre straitened ; his 
convoys were intercepted ; and the vigilance of the Romans prepared 
to form a chain of fortifications, and to besiege the lines of the 


Clauflian does not cl cai-ly answer our question, Where was Ilonorius himself 1 
Yet tho fliglit is marked by the pursuit; and my idea of the Gothic war is justified by 
the Italian critics, Sigonius (tom. i. p. ii, p. 369, de Imp. Occident. 1. x.) and Mura- 
tori (Annali d’ltalia, tom. iv. p. 45). 

One of the roads may bo traced in the Itineraries (p. 08, 288, 294, with Wesse- 
ling’s Notes). Asta lay some miles on the right hand. 

Asta, or Asti, a Roman colony, is now the capital of a pleasant county, w'hich, 
in tho sixteenth century, devolved to tho dukes of Savoy (Leandro Alberti, Dcscriz- 
ziono d’ltalia, p. 382). 

““ Nee mo timor impulii ullus. He might hold this proud language the next year 
at Rome, five hundred miles from the scene of danger (vi. Cons. Hou. 449). 


” There is no authority for Gibbon’s 
statement that Honorius, on his w^ay to 
Arles, took refuge in Asta. It is siniydy 
an hypotliesis to account for the yiresence 
of Alaric in Liguria, and i-ests only upon 
Claudian’s mention of Asta in conjunction 
with Pollentia: — 

. . . “ npc plus F\)Uent,ia rebus 
Contulit Ausonlis, aut ma’nia vindicis Astae.*’ 

vi. Cons. Hon. 203. 

Wc have decisive evidence from the dates 
of laws in the Codex Tiieodosianus that 


Honorius W’’a8 in Ravenna in December 
402, and in February 408 ; and thci*e can 
therefore bo no reasonable doubt that 
Honorius fled straight from Milan to 
Ravenna, where he was at the time of the 
battle of Pollentia. After this battle 
Claudian (vi. Cons. Hon. 493) represents 
him as setting out from Ravenna on his 
journey towards Rome. See Aschbacli, 
Gesch. der Westgothen, p. 72, and not« 
62.- S. 

D 2 
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Chap. XXX. 


be^.egers. A military council was assembled of the long-haired 
chiefs of the Gothic nation ; of aged warriors, whose bodies were 
wapped in furs, and whose stern countenances were marked with 
honourable wounds. They weighed the glory of persisting in their 
attempt against the advantage of securing their plunder ; and they 
recommended the prudent measure of a seasonable retreat. In this 
important debate, Alaric displayed the spirit of the conqueror of 
Rome ; and after he had reminded his countrymen of their achieve- 
ments and of their designs, he concluded his animating speech by 
the solemn and positive assurance that he was resolved to find in 
Italy either a kingdom or a grave. 

The loose discipline of the barbarians always exposed them to the 
Battle of danger of a surprise : but, instead of choosing the dissolute 
hours of riot and intemperance, Stilicho resolved to attack 
March 29 . Oliristian Goths whilst they were devoutly employed 

in celebrating the festival of Easter.**^ The execution of the stratagem, 
or, as it was termed by the clergy, of the sacrilege, was intrusted to 
Saul, a barbarian and a Pagan, who had served, however, with dis- 
tinguished reputation among the veteran generals of Theodosius. 
The camp of the Goths, which Alaric had pitched in the neighbour- 
hood of Pollentia,^^ was thrown into confusion by the sudden and 
impetuous charge of the Imperial cavalry ; but, in a few moments, 
the undaunted genius of their leader gave them an order and a field 
of battle ; and, as soon as they had recovered from their astonishment,' 
the pious confidence that the God of the Christians would assert their 
cause added new strength to their native valour. In this engagement, 
which was long maintained with equal courage and success, the chief 
of the Alani, whose diminutive and savage form concealed a mag- 
nanimous soul, approved his suspected loyalty, by the zeal with which 
he fought and fell in the service of the republic ; and the fame of 
this gallant barbarian has been imperfectly preserved in the verses of 
Claudia:*.; since the poet, who celebrates his virtue, has omitted the 


** Hanc ego vel victor regno, vel morte tenebo 
Victus, humum. 

The speeches (de Bell. Get. 479-549) of the Gothic Nestor and Achilles are strong, 
characteristic, adapted to the circumstances, and possibly not less genuine than those 
of Livy. 

^ ^ CrosiiiB (1. vii. c. 37) is shocked at the impiety of the Romans, who attacked on 
Kiwter Sunday such pious Christians. Yet, at the same time, public prayers were 
offered at the shrine of St. Thomas of Edessa for the destruction of the Arian robber. 
See Tillemont (Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 529), who quotes a homily which has been 
erroneously ascribed to St. Chrysostom. 

** The vestiges of Pollentia are twenty-five miles to the south-east of Turin. Urbs^ 
in the same neighbourhood, was a royal chace of the kings of Lombardy, and a small 
river, which excused the prediction, ** penetrabis ad urbem.” (Cluver. Ital. Autia. 
tom. i. p. 83-85.) • ^ 
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mention of his name. His death was followed by the flight and 
dismay of the squadrons which he commanded ; and the defeat of the 
wing of cavalry might have decided tho victory of Alaric, if Stilicho 
had not immediately led the Roman and barbarian infantry to the 
attack. The skill of the general, and the bravery of the soldiers, 
surmounted every obstacle. In the evening of the bloody day, the 
Goths retreated from the field of battle ; the entrenchments of their 
camp were forced, and the scene of rapine and slaughter made some 
atonement for the calamities which they had inflicted on the subjects 
of the empire, The magnificent spoils of Corinth and Argos 
enriched the veterans of the West ; the captive wife of Alaric, who 
had impatiently claimed his promise of Roman jewels and Patrician 
handmaids,^® was reduced to implore the mercy of the insulting foe ; 
and many thousand prisoners, released from the Gothic chains, 
dispersed through the provinces of Italy the praises of their heroic 
deliverer. The triumph of Stilicho^'^ was compared by the poet, and 
perhaps by the public, to that of Marius ; who, in the same part of 
Italy, had encountered and destroyed another army of Northern 
barbarians. The huge bones and the empty helmets of the Cimbri 
and of the Goths would easily be confounded by succeeding genera- 
tions ; and posterity might erect a common trophy to the memory of 
the two most illustrious generals, who had vanquished, on the same 
memorable ground, the two most formidable enemies of Rome.^® 

The eloquence of ('laudian'*^ has celebrated, with lavish applause, 
the victory of Pollen itia, one of the most glorious days in the 
life of his patron ; ljut his reluctant and partial muse bestows retreat 
more genuine praise on the character of the Gothic king. 

His iiaTue is, indeed, branded with the reproachful epithets of pirate 
and robber, to which the conquerors of every age are so justly 

^ Orosiiis wishes, in doubtful words, to insinuate the defeat of the Homans. 

** Pugnantes vicimus, vietores victi sunius/’ Prosper (in Chron.) makes it an equal 
and bloody battle; but the Gothic writers, Cassiodorus (iu Chron.) and Jomandes (de 
lieb. Get. c. .‘:«J ), claim a decisive victory. 

Demens Ausonidum gemmata monilia matrum, 

Romanasque altS, famulas cervice petebat. 

De Bell. Get. 627. 

Claudian (de Bell. Get. 580-647) and Prudentius (in Symmach. 1. ii. 694-719) 
celebrate, without ambiguity, the Roman victory of Pollentia. They are poetical and 
party writers ; yet some credit is due to the most suspicious witnesses who are 
checked by the recent notoriety of facts. 

^ Claudian’s peroration is strong and elegant; but the identity of the Cimbric and 
Gothic fields must be understood (like Virgil’s Philippi, Georgic i. 490) according to 
the loose geography of a poet. Vercellae and Pollentia are sixty miles from each 
other; and the latitude is still greater if the Cimbri were defeated in the wide and 
barren plain of Verona (Mafiei, Verona lllustrata, p. i. p. 54-62). 

^ Claudian and Prudentius must be strictly examined, to reduce the figures and 
extort the historic sense of those poets. 
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entitled ; but the poet of Stilicho is compelled to acknowledge that 
Alaric possessed the invincible temper of mind which rises superior 
to every misfortune, and derives new resources from adversity. After 
the total defeat of his infantry, he escaped, or rather withdrew, from 
the field of battle, with the greatest part of his cavalry entire and 
unbroken. Without wasting a moment to lament the irreparable loss 
of so many brave companions, he left his victorious enemy to bind in 
chains the captive images of a Gothic king ; and boldly resolved to 
break through the unguarded passes of the Apennine, to spread 
desolation over the fruitful face of Tuscany, and to conquer or die 
before the gates of Rome. The capital was saved by the active and 
incessant diligence of Stilicho ; but he respected the despair of his 
enemy ; and, instead of committing the fate of the republic to the 
chance of another battle, he proposed to purchase the absence of the 
barbarians. The spirit of Alaric would have rejected such terms, the 
permission of a retreat, and the ofler of a pension, with contempt and 
indignation ; but he exercised a limited and precarious authority 
over the independent chieftains who had raised him, for their service, 
above the rank of his equals ; tiny were still less disposed to follgiw 
an unsuccessful general, and many of them were tempted to consult 
their interest by a private negociatioii with the minister of llonorius. 
''l''he king submitted to the voice of his people, ratitied the treaty with 
the empire of the AV^est, and repassed the Po with the remains of 
the flourishing army which ho had led into Italy. A considerable 
part of the Roman forces still continued to attend his motions : and 
Stilicho, who maintained a secret correspondcncS with some of trie 
barbarian chiefs, was punctually apprised of the designs that w^ere 
formed in the camp arid council of Ahiric. The king of the Goths, 
ambitious to signalise his retreat by some splendid achievement, had 
resolved to occupy the important city of Verona, which commands the 
principal passage of the Rlnetian Alps; and, directing his march 
through the Unritories of those German tribes whose alliance would 
restore his exhausted strength, to invade, on the side of the llhine, 
the wealthy and unsus})ecting provinces of Gaul. Ignorant of the 
treason which had already betrayed his bold and judicious enterprise, 
be advanced towards the passes of the mountains, already possessed 
by the Imperiiil troops ; w here he was exposed, almost at the same 
instant, to a general attack in the front, on his flanks, and in the rear. 


Et ^rav.iiit oil airain boh frelea avantages 
l!)t; ixuis ctats (amqiiis enchaiuer Ics imagos. 

Tlio pnM.'iico of exposing in triiiiiiph the images of kings and provinces was lamiliar 
to the JloinaiJH. 'Clio bust of Mithridates hiniBelf was twelve feet high, of inassy gold 
vFreiiiishcui. Suvplomciit. Liviaii. ciii. -i/). 
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In this bloody action, at a small distance from the walls of Verona,® 
the loss of the Goths was not less heavy than that which they had 
sustained in the defeat of Pollentia; and their valiant kmg, who 
escaped by the swiftness of his horse, must either have been slain or 
made prisoner, if the hasty rashness of the Alani had not disappointed 
the measures of the Homan general. Alaric secured the remains of 
his army on the adjacent rocks ; and prepared himself, with undaunted 
resolution, to maintain a siege against the superior numbers of the 
enemy, who invested him on all sides. But he could not oppose the 
destructive progress of hunger and disease ; nor was it possible for 
liim to check the continual desertion of his impatient and capricious 
barbarians. In this extremity he still found resources in his own 
courage, or in the moderation of his adversary ; and the retreat of 
the Gothic king was considered as the deliverance of Italy.^^ Yet 
the people, and even the clergy, incapable of forming any rational 
judgment of the business of peace and war, presumed to arraign the 
policy of Stilicho, who so often vanquished, so often surrounded, and 
so often dismissed the implacable enemy of the republic. The first 
moment of the public safety is devoted to gratitude and joy ; but the 
second is diligently occupied by envy and Ccilumny.^^ 

The citizens of Home had been astonished by the approach of 
Alaric ; and the diligence with which they laboured to triumph 
restore the walls of the capital^ confessed their own fears, 
and the decline of the empire. After the retreat of the 
barbarians, llonorius was directed to accept the dutiful invitation of 
the senate, and t(? celebrate, in the Imperial city, the auspicious aera 
of the Gothic victory, and of his sixth consulship.''^ The suburbs 
and the streets, from the Milvian bridge to the Palatine mount, 
were filled by the Homan i)eople, who, in the space of an hundred 
years, had only thrice been honoured with the presence of their 
sovereigns. While their eyes were fixed on the chariot where 
Stilicho was deservedly seated by the side of his royal pupil, they 
applauded the pomp of a triumph which was not stained, like that 

The Getic war and the sixth consulship of Honorius obscurely connect the events 
of Alarie’s retreat and losses. ^ 

Taceo de Alarico .... sa'pe victo, ssepo concluso, semperque dimisso. Orosius, 
1. vii. c. 157, p. rjGT. Claudiau (vi. Cons. lion. d20) drops the curtain with a fine 
image. 

The remainder of Claudian’s poem on the sixth consulship of Honorius describes 
the journey, the triumph, and the games ^d3()-GG0j. 


* This deieat, and even the battle itself, Respecting the restonition of the 

rests solely upon the authority of Claudian, w^alls of Rome in the time of Honoriiis, 
ought perhaps to be rejected. See Ascii- see note, vol. ii. p. 17. — S, 
bach, Qeach. der Westgothen, p. 7G.— S. 
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of Constantine or of Theodosius, with civil blood. The procession 
passed under a lofty arch, which haa been purposely erected : but 
in less than seven years, the Gothic conquerors of Rome might read, 
if they were able to read, the superb inscription of that monument, 
which attested the total defeat and destruction of their nation.^^ 
The emperor resided several months in the capital, and every part of 
his behaviour was regulated with care to conciliate the affection ol 
the clergy, the senate, and the people of Rome. The clergy was 
edified by his frequent visits, and liberal gifts, to the shrines of the 
apostles. The senate, who, in the triumphal procession, had been 
excused from the humiliating ceremony of preceding on foot the 
Imperial chariot, was treated with the decent reverence which Stilicho 
always affected for that assembly. The people was repeatedly 
gratified by the attention and courtesy of Ilonorius in the public 
games, which were celebrated on that occasion with a magnificence 
not unworthy of the spectator. As soon as the appointed number of 
chariot-races w as concluded, the decoration of the circus was suddenly 
changed; the hunting of wild beasts afforded a various and splendid 
»*ntertainmeiit ; and the chace was succeeded by a military dance, 
A'liich seems, in the lively description of Claudian, to present the 
mage of a modern tonri lament. 

In thes(^ games of Honorins, the inhuman combats of gladiators'^^ 
polluted for the last time the amphitheatre of Rome. The 
<?ladiators first Christian empt'ror may claim the honour of the first 
edict which condemned the art and amusement of shedding 
human blood ; but this benevolent law expressed the wishes of the 
prince, without reforming an inveterate abuse which degraded a 
civilised nation below the condition of savage cannibals. Several 
hundred, perhaps several thousand, victims were annually slaughtered 
in the great cities of the empire ; and the month of December, more 
Deculiarly devoted to the combats of gladiators, still exhibited to the 
eyes of the Roman people a grateful spectacle of blood and cruelty. 
Amidst the general joy of the victory of rollentia, a Christian poet 
exliorted the emperor to extirpate, by his authority, the horrid cus- 
tom wdiich had so long resisted the voice of humanity and religion. 

See the inscription in Mascou’s History of the Ancient Germans, viii. 12. The 
words are positive and indiscreet; Oetarum nationem in omne aevum domitam, &c. 

On the curious though liorrid subject of the gladiators, consult the two books of 
the Satuj’ualia of Lipsius, who, as an antiquarian, is inclined to excuse the practice of 
antiquity (tom. iii. p, 4S;J-o4o). 

** Cod. Theodos. 1. xv. tit. xii. leg. 1. The Commentary of Qodefroy affords lai^ 
materials (torn. v. p. ;39t3) for the history of gladiators. 

See the peroration of I’rudcntius (in Symmach. 1. ii. 1121-1131), who had doubt- 
less read the eloquent invective of Lactantius (Divin. Institut. 1. vi. c. 20), The 
Christian apologists have not spared these bloody games, which were introduced ill 
the religious festivals of Paganism. 
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The pathetic representations of Prudentius were less effectual than 
the generous boldness of Telemachus, an Asiatic monk, whose death 
was more useful to mankind than his life.^® The Romans were 
provoked by the interruption of their pleasures ; and the rash monk, 
who had descended into the arena, to separate the gladiators, was 
overwhelmed under a shower of stones. But the madness of the 
people soon subsided : they respected the memory of Telemachus, 
who had deserved the honours of martyrdom ; and they submitted, 
without a murmur, to the laws of Hoiiorius, which abolished for ever 
the human sacrifices of the amphitheatre.'^ The citizens, who adhered 
to the manners of their ancestors, might perhaps insinuate that the 
last remains of a martial spirit were preserved in this school of forti- 
tude, which accustomed the Romans to the sight of blood, and to the 
contempt of death : a vain and cruel prejudice, so nobly confuted by 
the valour of ancient Greece and of modern Europe ! 

The recent danger to which the person of the emperor had been 
exposed in the defenceless palace of Milan urged him to 
seek a retreat in some inaccessible fortress of Italy, where fixes wb 

, . , , • 1 *1 . residence at 

he might securely remain, while the open country was iiavenna. 

covered by a deluge of barbarians. On the coast of the 

Adriatic, about ten or twelve miles from the most southern of the 

seven mouths of the Po, the Thessalians had founded the ancient 

colony of Ravenna,^’^ which they afterwards resigned to the natives 

of Umbria. Augustus, who had observed the opportunity of the 

place, prepared, at the distance of three miles from the old town, a 

capacious harbour fiir the reception of two hundred and fifty ships of 

war. This naval establishment, which included the arsenals and 

magazines, the barracks of the troops, and the houses of the artificers, 

derived its origin and name from the permanent station of the Roman 


“ Theodoret, 1. v. c. 20. 1 wish to believe the story of St. Telemachus. Yet no 

cjiurch has been dedicated, no altar has been erected, to the only monk who died a 
martyr in the cause of humanity. 

Crudele gladiatorum spectaculum et inhumanum nonnnllis videri solet; Qthaud 
scio an ita sit, ut nunc fit. Cicero Tusculan. ii. 17. He faintly censures the abuse, 
and warmly defends the use, of these sports; oculis nulla poterat esse fortior contra 
dolorem et mortem disciplina. Seneca (Epiat. vii.) shows the feelings of a man. 

This account of Ravenna is drawn from Strabo (1. v. p. S27 [p. 2ia, ed. Casaub.]), 
Pliny (lii. 20), Stephen of Byzantium (sub voce 'Pa/Siwes, p. 651, edit. Berkel.), Clau- 
dian (in vi. Cons. Honor. 494, &c. ), Sidonius Apollinaris (1. i. Epist. 5, 8), Jornandes 
(de Reb. Got. c. 29), Procopius (de Bell. Gothic. 1. i. c. i. p. 1^09, edit. Louvre [tom. 
ii. p. 8, ed. Bonn]), and Cluverius (Ital. Antiq. tom. i. p. 801-307). Yet I still want 
a local antiquarian, and a good topographical map. 


* The gladiatorial shows continued complain of the continuance of these 
even at a later period. Augustin (Con- games, “ ubi summum deliciarum genus 
fese, vi. 8) and Salvianus (de Gubem. “ est mori homines.” See Lasaulx, Det 
Dei, vi. 2, written 'ifter the year 455) Untergang dee HeUenismus, p. 30.— S. 
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fleet; the intermediate space was soon filled with buildings and 
inhabitants, and the three extensive and populous quarters of Eayenna 
^rafiuaJJy contributed to form one of the most important cities of 
It^ily. The principal canal of Augustus poured a copious stream of 
the waters of the Po through the midst of the city, to the entrance of 
the harbour; the same waters were introduced into the profound 
ditches that encompassed the walls ; they were distributed by a thou- 
sand subordinate canals into every part of the city, which they 
divided into a variety of small islands ; the communication was main- 
tained only by the use of boats and bridges; and the houses of 
Ravenna, whose appearance may be compared to that of Venice, 
were raised on the foundation of wooden piles. The adjacent country, 
to the distance of many miles, was a deep and impassable morass ; 
and the artificial causeway which connected Ravenna with the con- 
tinent might be easily guarded or destroyed on the approach of an 
hostile army. These morasses were interspersed, however, with 
vineyards ; and though the soil was exhausted by four or five crops, 
the town enjoyed a more plentiful supply of wine than of fresh 
water.®^ The air, instead of receiving the sickly and aln^ost 
pestilential exhalations of low and marshy grounds, was distinguished, 
like the neighbourhood of Alexandria, as uncommonly pure and 
salubrious ; and this singular advantage was ascribed to the regular 
tides of the Adriatic, whic'.h swept the canals, interruptc^d the un- 
wholesome stagnation of the waters, and floated, every day, the 
vessels of the adjacent country into the heart of Ravenna. The 
gradual retreat of the sea has left the modern cify at the distance of 
four miles from the Adriatic, and as early as the fifth or sixth century 
of the Christian mra the port of Augustus was converted into pleasant 
orchards, and a lonely grove of pines covered the ground where the 
Roman fleet once rode at anchor.®^ Even this alteration contributed 
to increase the, natural strength of the place, and the shallowness of 
the water was a sufficient barrier against the large ships of the enemy. 
This advantageous situation was fortified by art and labour ; and in 
the twentieth year of his age the emperor of the West, anxious only 
for his personal safety, retired to the perpetual confinement of the 
walls and morasses of Ravenna. The example of Ilonorius was 

** Martial (Epigram iii. 56, 57) plays on the trick of the knave who had sold him 
■wine instead of water; but he seriously declares that a cistern at Ravenna is more 
valuable than a vineyard. Sidonius complains that the town is destitute of fountains 
and aqueducts, and ranks the want of fresh water among the local evils, such as the 
croaking of frogs, the stinging of gnats, &c. 

® The fable of Theodore and Honoria, which Dryden has so admirably transplanted 
from Boccaccio (Giomata iii. novell. viii.) was acted in the wood of Chiassij a corrupt 
word from Classis, the naval station, w'hich, w'ith the intermediate road cr suburb, 
the Via Cwsaris, constituted the iripic city of liiivouua. 
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imitated by his feeble successors, the Gothic kings, and afterwards 
the Exarchs, who occupied the throne and palace of the emperors , 
and till the middle of the eighth century Ravenna was considered as 
the seat of government and the capital of Italy. 

The fears of Honorius were not with(iut foundation, nor were his 
precautions without effect. While Italy rejoiced in her xhcrevoiu- 
deliverance from the Goths, a furious tempest was excited 
among the nations of Germany, who yielded to the irre- 
sistible impulse that appears to have been gradually communicated 
from the eastern extremity of the continent of Asia. The Chinese 
annals, as they liave been interpreted by the learned industry of the 
present age, may be usefully applied to reveal the secret and remote 
causes of the fall of the Roman empire. The extensive territory to 
the north of the great wall was possessed after the flight of the Huns 
by the victorious Sienpi ; who were sometimes broken into inde- 
pendent tribes, and sometimes re-united under a supreme chief ; till 
at length, styling themselves Tojja^ or masters of the earth, they 
acquired a more solid consistence and a more formidable power. 
Tbe Topa soon compelled the pastoral nations of the eastern desert 
to acknowledge the superiority of their arms ; they invaded China 
in a period of weakness and intestine discord ; and these fortunate 
l’'artars, adopting the laws and manners of the vanquished people, 
founded an Imperial dynasty, which reigned near one hundred and 
sixty years over the northern provinces of the monarchy. Some 
generations before they ascended the throne of China, one of the 
To])a princes had* enlisted in his cavalry a slave of the name of 
Moko, renowned for his valour, but who was tempted, by the fear of 
punishment, to desert his standard, and to range the desert at the 
head of an hundred followers. This gang of robbers and outlaws 
swelled into a camp, a tribe, a numerous people, distinguished by 
the appellation of Ueoiujen ; and their hereditary chieftains, the 
posterity of Moko the slave, assumed tlieir rank among the Scythian 
moiiarciis. The youth of Touliin, tlie greatest of his descendants, 
was exercised by those misfortunes which are the school of heroes. 
He bravely struggled with adversity, broke the imperious yoke of 
the Topa, and became the legislator of his nation and the conqueror 
of Tartary. His troops were distributed into regular bands of an 
hundred and of a thousand men ; cow^ards were stoned to death , 
the most splendid honours were proposed as the reward of valour ; 
and Toulun, who had knowledge enough to despise the learning of 

From the year 404 the dates of the Theodosian Code become sedentary at Con* 
Btantiiiople and Ravenna. Seo Godefroy’a Chronology of the Laws, tom. i. p. 
exlviii., &c. 
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China, adopted only such arts and institutions as were favourable to 
the military spirit of his government. His tents, which he removed in 
the winter season to a more southern latitude, were pitched during the 
summer on the fruitful banks of the Selinga. His conquests stretched 
from Corea far beyond the river Irtish. He vanquished, in the 
country to the north of the Caspian sea, the nation of the Huns ; 
and the new title of Khan, or Cagan, expressed the fame and power 
which he derived from this memorable victory.®^ 

The chain of events is interrupted, or rather is concealed, as it 
' passes from the Volga to the Vistula, through the dark 

interval which separates the extreme limits of the Chinese 
Germans, and of the Roman geography. Yet the temper of the 
barbarians, and the experience of successive emigrations, 
sufficiently declare that the Huns, who were oppressed by the arms 
of the Geougen, soon withdrew from the presence of an insulting 
victor. The countries towards the Euxine were already occupied by 
their kindred tribes; and their hasty flight, which they soon con- 
verted into a bold attack, would more naturally be directed towards 
the rich and level plains through which the Vistula gently flows into 
the Baltic sea. The North must again have been alarmed and 
agitated by the invasion of the Huns f" and the nations who re- 
treated before them must have pressed with incumbent weight on the 
confines of Germany.®^ The inhabitants of those regions which the 
ancients have assigned to the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Burgun- 
dians, might embrace the resolution of abandoning to the fugitives of 
Sarmatia their woods and morasses, or at least of discharging their 
superfluous numbers on the provinces of the Roman empire.®® About 
four years after the victorious Toulun had assumed the title of Khan 
of the Geougen, another barbarian, the haughty Rhodogast, or 
Radagaisus,®*^ marched from the northern extremities of Germany 

Sea M. de Guignos, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 179-189, tom. ii. p. 295, 334-338. 

Procopius (de Boll. Vandal. 1. i. c. iii. p. 182 [ed. Paris; torn. i. p. 319, ed. 
Bonn] ) has observed an emigration from the Palus Meeot is to the north of Germany, 
w hich he ascribes to famine. But his views of ancient history are strangely darkened 
by ignorance and error. 

*• Zosimus (1. V. [c. 26] p. 331) uses the general description of the nations beyond 
the Danube and the Rhine. Their situation, and consequently their names, are mani- 
festly shown, even in the various epithets wWch each ancient writer may have casually 
added. 

^ The name of Rhadagast was that of a local deity of the Obotrites (in Mecklen- 
burg). A hero might naturally assume the appellation of his tutelar god; but it is 
not probable that the barbarians should worship an unsuccessful hero. See Mascou, 
Hist, of the Germans, viii. 14.** 

* There is no authority which connects the forces of Radagaisus, particularly the 

this inroad of the Teutonic tribes with Vand^, had long occupied a more 
the movements of the Huns. The Huns southern position. — M. 
can hardly have reached the shores of the >> The god of war and of hospitality 
Baltic, and probably the greater part of with the Vends and all the Slavonian 
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almost to the gates of Rome, and left the remains of his army to 
achieve the destruction of the West. The Vandals, the Suevi, and 
the Burgundians, formed the strength of ^ iiis mighty host ; but the 
Alani, who had found an hospitable reception in their new seats, 
added their active cavalry to the heavy infantry of the Germans ; 
and the Gothic adventurers crowded so eagerly to the standard of 
Radagaisus, that, by some historians, he has been styled the King of 
the G(Jths.* Twelve thousand warriors, distinguished above the 
vulgar by their noble birth or their valiant deeds, glittered in the 
van and the whole multitude, which was not less than two nundred 
thousand fighting men, might be increased, by the accession of 
women, of children, and of slaves, to the amount of four hundred 
thousand persons. This formidable emigration issued from the same 
coast of the Baltic which had poured forth the myriads of the Cimbri 
and Teutones to assault Rome and Italy in the vigour of the re- 
public. After the departure of those barbarians, their native country, 
which was marked by the vestiges of their greatness, long ramparts 
and gigantic moles, remained, during some ages, a vast and dreary 
solitude ; till the human species was renewed by the powers of 
generation, and the vacancy was filled by the influx of new inhabit- 
ants. The nations who now usurp an extent of land which they are 
unable to cultivate would soon be assisted by the industrious poverty 

® OlympiodoruB (apud Photium, p. 180 [p. 57, cd. Bekker]) uses the Latin word 
'OKtTifj^aroij which does not convey any precise idea> I suspect that they were the 
princes and nobles with their faithful companions — the knights with their squires, as 
they would have been styled some centuries afterwards. 

Tacit, de Moribus Germanorum, c. o7. 


races of Germany bore the name of Ra- 
degast, apparently the same with Hada- 
gaisus. His principal temple was at 
llhetra in Mecklenburg. It was adorned 
with great magnificence. The statue of 
the god was of gold. St. Martin, vol. v. 
p. 255. A statue of Radegast, of much 
coarser materials, and of the rudest work- 
manship, was disoovered between 17G0 
and 1770, with those of other Wendish 
deities, on the supposed site of Rhetra. 
The names of the gods were cut upon 
them in Runic characters. See the very 
curious volume on these antiquities. Die 
Gottesdienstliche Alterthiimer der Obo- 
triter, by Masch and Wogen: Berlin, 
1771. — M. See also Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie, p. 382. — S. 

“ Thf re can be little doubt that Rada- 
gaisus was a Slavonian, and the leader of 
a great Slavonian migration. This is evi- 
dent, first from his name — for Radegast 
^ras the name of one of the chief Slavonic 


deities Tbco preceding note), and a Rad- 
gost is also mentioned in a.d. 592 as one 
of the great Slavonian leaders (Schafank, 
Slawische Alterthiimer, vol. ii. p. 157) — 
and, secondly, from the districts from 
which Radagaisus led his forces, for they 
have from the earliest times been inhabited 
by the Slavonic race. It is perfectly true 
that Radagaisus may have been joined by 
Goths and other German auxiliaries; but 
it is quite erroneous to regard him as a 
German leader or a Gothic king. The 
great body of the Goths remained faithful 
to their own king Alaric, and probably 
regarded Radagaisus and his hosts with 
aversion both as Pagans and Slavonians. 
— 

^ * 09 rTttAir 6 t is merely the Latin trans- 
lation of the word nKpaXatS/rat. It Is not 
quite clear whether Gibbon derived his 
expression, glittered in the van,** from 
translating the word ** leaders.” — M, 
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of their neighbours if the government of Europe did not protect the 
claims of dominion and property. 

The correspondence of nations was in that age so injperfect and 
iiiuiagaisus prccarious, that the revolutions of the North might escape 
^he knowledge of the court of Ravenna, till the dark 
a.i>. 406 .« cloud, which was collected along the coast of the Baltic, 
burst in thunder upon the banks of the Upper Danube, l^he em- 
peror of the West, if his ministers disturbed his amusements by the 
news of the impending danger, was satisfied with being the occasion 
and the spectator of the war.’^^ The safety of Rome was intrusted 
to the counsels and the sword of Stilicho ; but such was the feeble and 
exhausted state of the empire, that it was impossible to restore the 
fortifications of the Danube, or to prevent by a vigorous effort the 
invasion of the Germans."^ The hopes of the vigilant minister of 
Ilonorius were confined to the defence of Italy, lie once more 
abandoned the provinces, recalled the troops, pressed the new levies, 
which were rigorously exacted and pusillanimously eluded ; employed 
the most efficacious means to arrest or allure the deserters; and 
offered the gift of freedom and of two pieces of gold to all the slaves 
who w^ould enlist"^ By these efforts he painfully collected from the 
subjects of a great empire an army of thirty or forty thousand men, 
w hich, in the days of Scipio or (-amillus, w^ould have been instantly 
furnished by the free citizens of the territory of Romc.’^^ The thirty . 
legions of Stilicho were reinforced by a large body of barbarian 
auxiliaries ; the faithful Alani w^ere personally attached to his ser- 
vice; and the troops of Huns and of Goths, wdicr marched under the 
banners of their native princes Huldin and Sariis, were animated by 
interest and resentment to oppose the ambition of Radagaisus. The 


70 Cujus agendi 

Spectator vel cau»a fui, 

Claudian, vi. Coub. Hon. 439. 

is* the modest language of Honorius, in speaking of the Gothic war, which he had seen 
nomowliat nearer. 

Zosimus (1. V. [c. 26] p. 331) transports the war and the victory of Stilichc 
beyond the Danube. A strange error, which is awkwardly and imperfectly cured by 
leading "A^vav for "lo-r^ov (Tilleniont, Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 807). In good policy, 
we must use the service of Zosiinus, without esteeming or trusting him. 

Ct)dex Theodos. 1. vii. tit. xiii. leg. 16. The date of this law (a.d. 406, May 18) 
satisfies me, as it had done Godefroy (tom. ii. p. 387), of the true year of the inva- 
sion of Ihidagaisus. Tilleniont, Pagi, and Muratori, prefer the preceding year; but 
they are bound, by certain obligations of civility and respect, to St. Paulinus of Nola. 

Soon alter Rome had been taken by the Gauls, the senate, on a sudden emer- 
gency, armed ten legions, 3000 horse and 42,000 foot — a force which the city could 
not have sent forth under Augustus (Jjivy, vii. 25). This declaration may puzzle an 
antiquary, but it is clearly explained by Montesquieu. 


" The invasion of Radagaisus was m re probably in 405. See Cli: ton, Fast, Rom* 
vol. i. p. 562, — S. 
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king of the confederate Germans passed without resistance the Alps, 
the Po, and the Apennine; leaving on one hand the inaccessible 
j)alace of Honorius securely buried among the marshes of Ravenna, 
and, on the other, the camp of Stilicho, who had fixed his head- 
quarters at Ticinum, or Pavia, but wh(‘ seems to have avoided a 
(lecisive battle till he had assembled his distant forces. Many cities 
of Italy were pillaged or destroyed ; and the siege of Flo- besieges 
rence by Radagaisus is one of the earliest events in the 
history of that celebrated republic, whose firmness checked and de- 
layed the unskilful fury of the barbarians. The senate and people 
trembled at their approach within an hundred and eighty miles of 
Rome, and anxiously compared the danger wdiich they had escaped 
with the new j)erils to which they w(^re exposed. Alaric was a Chris- 
tian and a soldier, the leader of a disciplined army ; who undei*stood 
the laws of w'ar, who respected the sanctity of treaties, and who had 
familiarly conversed with the subjects of the empire in the same, 
camps and the same churches. The savage Radagaisus was a 
stranger to the manners, the religion, and even the language of tl-e 
civilised nations of the South. Tlie fierceness of his temper was 
exasperated by cruel suj)crstition ; and it was universally believed 
that he had bound himself by a solemn vow to reduce the ft„,i ihroaicns 
city into a heap of stones and ashes, and to sacrifice the 
most illustrious of the Roman senators on the altars of those gods 
who were appeased by human blood, llie jmblic danger, wluch 
should have reconciled all domestic animosi tit's, disjdayed the incurable 
madness of religiouo faction. The o})prcssed votaries of Jujiitcr and 
Mercury respected, in the imjdacable enemy of Rome, the character 
of a devout Pagan : loudly declared that they were more apprehen- 
sive of th(i sacrifices than of the arms of Radagaisus ; and secretly 
ri'joiccd in the calamities of their country, which eondeinncd the faith 
of their Christian adversaries."-' “ 

Florence was reduced to the last extremity ; and the fainting 

Maoliiavol lias explaiinal, at least as a pliilosophcr, the origin of Florence, which 
iuseusibiy deseeiidetl, for the benefit of trade, from the rock of Fsesnhe to the banks 
of the Arno (Istoria Fiorciitina, tom. i. 1. ii. p. ‘>(5; Loudra, 1747). The triumvira 
Bent a colony to Florence, which, under Tiberius (Tacit. Annul, i. 79), deserved the 
reputation and name oi n. Jlonritihing city. Sco Cluver. Ital. Antiq. tom. i. p. 507, &c. 

Yet the Jupiter of Radagaisus, who worshipped Thor and Woden, was very dif- 
ferent from the Olympic or Capitolino Jove. The accommodating temper of poly 
theism might imito those various and remote deities; but the genuine Romans 
abhorred the human sacrifices of Gaul and Germany. 


• Gibbon has rather softened the Ian- of Paganism, and their treasonable hopes 
guago of Augustine as to this threatened that the success of Radagaisus would be 
insurrection of the Pagans, in order to the triumpli of idolatry. Compare Beiig* 
restore the prohibited rites mid ceremonies not, ii. 25. — M. 
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courstge of the citizens was supported only by the an Jiority of St 
i;ere*\taiu* Ambfosc, who had communicated in a dream the pro- 
deatructi.’n jjjJse of a spccdy delivcraiice.’*' On a sudden they beheld 
by StjUcho, from their walls the banners of Stilicho, who advanced 
Vi>. 406 .j with his united force to the relief of the faithful city, 
and who soon marked that fatal spot for the grave of the bar- 
Dariaii host. The apparent contradictions of those writers who 
variously relate the defeat of Radagaisus, may be reconciled 
without offering much violence to their respective testimonies. 
Orosius and Augustin, who were intimately connected by friendship 
and religion, ascribe this miraculous victory to the providence of 
God rather than to the valour of man."^’ They strictly exclude 
every idea of chance, or even of bloodshed, and positively affirm 
that the Romans, whose camp was the scene of plenty and idle- 
ness, enjoyed the distress of the barbarians slowly expiring on the 
sharp and barren ridge of the hills of Fiesulae, which rise above the 
city of Florence. Their extravagant assertion that not a single 
soldier of the (Christian army was killed, or even wounded, may be 
dismissed with silent contempt; but the rest of the narrative of 
Augustin and Orosius is consistent with the state of the war and'the 
character of Stilicho. Conscious that he commanded the last army 
of the republic, his prudence would not expose it in the open field to 
the headstrong fury of the Germans. The method of surrounding 
the enemy with strong lines of circumvallation, which he had twice 
employed against the Gothic king, w^as repeated on a larger scuilc and 
whth more considerable effect. The examples of Caesar must have 
been familiar to the most illiterate of the Roman warriors ; and ttie 
fortifications of Dyrrachium, which connected twenty-four castles by 
a perpetual ditch and rampart of fifteen miles, afforded the model of 
an entrenchment which might confine and starve the most numerous 
nost of barbarians.’® The Roman troops had less degenerated from 

‘’® PaulinuB (in Vit. Ambros. c. 50) relates this story, which he received from the 
mouth of Pansophia herself, a religious matron of Florence. Yet the archbishop soon 
ceased to take an active part in the business of the world, and never became a popular 
saint. 

^ Augustin de Civitat. Dei, v. 23. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 37, p. 567-571. The two 
friends wrote in Africa ten or twelve years after the victory, and their authority is 
implicitly followed by Isidore of Seville (in Chron. p. 713, edit. Grot.). How many 
interesting facta might Orosius have inserted 'in the vacant space which is devoted to 
pious nonsense ! 

Franguntur monies, planumque per ardua Ceesar 
Ducit opus: pandit fossas, turritaque summis 
Disponit castella jugis, magnoque recessh 
Amplexus fines, ^tus, nemorosaque tesqua 
Et silvas, vast&que feras indagine claudit. 

Yet the simplicity of truth ^CaBsar, de Bell. Civ. 44) is far greater than the ainpil* 
fieations of Lucan (Pharsal. 1. vi. 29-63). 
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the industry than from the valour of their ancestors ; and if the servile 
and laborious work offended the pride of the soldiers, Tuscany coulil 
supply many thousand peasants who would labour, though perhaps 
they would not fight, for the salvation of their native countiy. Tluj 
imprisoned multitude of horses and men was gradually destroyed 
by famine rather than by the sword ; but the Koinaiis were exposed 
during the progress of such an extensive work to the frequent attacks 
of an impatient enemy. The despair of the hungry barbarians would 
precipitate them against the fortifications of Stilicho; the general 
might sometimes indulge the ardour of his brave auxiliaries, who 
eagerly pressed to tissault the camp of the Germans; and these 
various incidents might produce the sharp and bloody conflicts which 
dignify the narrative of Zosimus and the Chronicles of Prosper and 
Marcellinus.*“^ A seasonable supply of men and provisions had been 
introduced into the walls of Florence, and the famished host of Rada- 
gaisus was in its turn besieged. The proud monarch of so many 
warlike nations, after the loss of his bravest warriors, was reduced to 
confide either in the faith of a ciipitulation, or in the clemcmcy ot 
Stilicho.**^ But the death of the royal captive, who was ignomiuiously 
beheaded, (lisgrnced the triumph of Rome and of Christianity ; and 
the short delay of his execution was sufficient to brand the conqueror 
the guilt of cool and deliberate cruelty.®- The famished Ger- 
mans who escaped the fury of the auxiliaries were sold as slaves, at 


The rhetorical expressions of Orosius, ** in arido et aspero montis ju^o,” ** in 
nmim ac pai-vuni verticem/' ai’o not very suitable to the encampment of a great 
army. But FsbsuIsb, ofily three miles from Florence, might afford space for the 
iiead-quarters of Radagaisus, and would be comprehended within the circuit of the 
Roman lines. 

See Zosimus, 1, v. [c. 2G] p. 331, and the Chronicles of Prosper and Marcellinus. 

Olympiodorus (apud Photiiim, p. 180 [p. 57, ed. Bekk.]), uses an expression 
TatgUara) which would denote a strict and friendly alliance, and render Stilicho still 
more criminal. The paulisper reteuius, deinde intorfectus, of Orosius [p. 57(.>j, is 
sufficiently odious." 

^ Orosius, piously iiih\iman, sacrifices the king and people— Agag and the Ama- 
lf*kite8 — ^without a symptom of compassion. The bloody actor is less detestable tluiu 
the cool, unfeeling liistorian.*' 


" Gibbon, by translating this j)assage 
Olympiodorus as if it had been good 
Greek, has probably fallen into an error: 

Mrafra?.t/A‘fi^as XTt^.4^at¥ 

»iTai^/r«r«. Tlie natural order of the 
words is as Gibbon translates it; but 
nrmt^irmT9, it is almost clear, refers to 
ttie Gothic chiefs, “ whom Stilicho, after 
** he had defeated Radagaisus, attached 
** to his army.*' So in the version cor- 
rected by Classen for Niebuhr's edition 
of the Byzantines, p. 450,— M. 

^ Considering the vow which he was 
VUJ.. IV, 


universally believed to have made, to de- 
stroy Rome, iuid to sacrifice the senatois 
on the altars, and that he is said to have 
immolated his prisonera to his gods, the 
execution of R^agaisiis, if, as it appears, 
he was taken in arms, cannot deserve 
Gibbon's severe condemnation. Mr. Her- 
bert (notes to his poem of Attila, p. 317 ) 
justly observes that ** Stilicho had pro- 
** bably authority for hanging him on the 
" first tree." Marcellinus, adds Mr, Her* 
bert, attributes the execution to th# 
Gothic chiefs, Huldiu and Sai’us,- K, 
i 
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the contemptible price of as many single pieces of gold ; but the 
difference of food and climate swept away great numbers of those 
unhappy strangers ; and it was observed that the inhuman purchasers, 
instead of reaping the fruits of their labour, were soon obliged to pro- 
vide the expense of their interment Stilicho informed the emperor 
and the senate of his success, and deserved a second time the glorious 
title of Deliverer of Italy.®^ 

The fame of tii3 victory, and more especially of the miracle, has 
encouraged a vain persuasion that the whole anny, or rather 
reminder of nation, of Gcmians who migrated from the shores of the 
jnvade^GaX Baltic miserably perished under the walls of Florence. 

406] Such indeed was the fate of Radagaisus himself, of his 
brave and faithful companions, and of more than one-third 
of the various multitude of Sueves and Vandals, of Alani and Bur- 
gundians, who adhered to the standard of their general. The 
union of such an army might excite our surprise, but the causes of 
separation are obvious and forcible : the pride of birth, the insolence 
of valour, the jealousy of command, the impatience of subordination, 
and the obstinate conflict of opinions, of interests, and of passions, 
among so many kings and warriors, who were untaught to yield or to 
obey. After the defeat of Radagaisus, two parts of the German host, 
M hicli must have exceeded the number of one hundred thousiind men, 
still remained in arms between the Apenninc and the Alps, or between 
the Alps and the Danube. It is uncertain whether they attempted to 
revenge the death of their general ; but their irregular fury was soon 
diverted by the prudence and firmness of Stilicho, who opposed their 
march and facilitated their retreat, who considered the safety of 
Rome and Italy as the great object of his care, and who sacrificed 
with too much indiircrcnce the wealth and tranquillity of the distant 
provinces/^ The barbarians acquired, from the junction of some 
raunonian deserters, the know^lcdgc of the country and of the roads, 
and the invasion of Gaul, which Alaric luid designed, was executed 
by the remains of the great army of Radagaisus.^'* 

And Claudian’s muso, was hIic asleep? had she been ill-paid? Metbinks tbe 
Hovontii consulship of llonorins (a.d. 4()7) would have furnislicd the subject of a 
iiuble poem. Before it was discovered that the state could no longer be saved, 

Hcho (after Romulus, Camillus, and Marius) might have been worthily suruamed the 
fourth founder of Rome. 

A luminous passage of Prosper's Chronicle, ** In tres partes^ per dioersos prinripesf 
** divisus exercitus/* reduces the miracle of Florence, and connects the history of Italy, 
Gaul, and Germany. 

Orosius and .Terom positively charge him with instigating the invasion. ** Exci- 
tat» a Stilichone gentes/’ &c. They must mean indirecily. He saved Italy at the 
expense of Gaul. 

The Count de Buat is satisfied that the Germans who invaded Gaul were the iwo» 
thirds that yet remained of the army of Radagaisus. See the Histoire Ancienne det 
Peuples de I’Europe (tom, vii. p. 87, 121, Paris, 1772), an elaborate work, which X 
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Yet if they expected to derive any assistance from the triles of 
Germany who inhabited the banks of the Rhine, their hopes were 
disappointed. The Alemanni preserved a state of inactive neutrality, 
and the Franks distinguished their zeal and courage in the defence of 
the empire. In the rapid progress down the Rhine which was the 
first act of the administration of Stilicho, he had applied himself witli 
peculiar attention to secure the alliance of the warlike Franks, and to 
remove the irreconcileable enemies of peace and of the republic. 
Marcomir, one of their kings, was publicly convicted before the 
tribunal o^‘ the Roman magistrate of violating the faith of treaties 
He was sentenced to a mild but distant exile in the province of Tus- 
cany ; and this degradation of the regal dignity was so far from 
exciting the resentment of his subjects, that they punished with death 
the turbulent Sunno, who attempted to revenge his brother, and 
maintained a dutiful allegiance to the princes who were established 
on the throne by the choice of Stilicho. When the limits of Gaul 
and Germany were shaken by the northern emigration, the Franks 
bravely encountered the single force of the Vandals, who, regardless 
of the lessons of adversity, had again separated their troops from the 
standard of their barbarian allies. They paid the penalty of their 
rashness ; and twenty thousand Vandals, with their king Godigisclus, 
were slain in the field of battle. The whole people must have been 
extirpated if the squadrons of the Ahini, advancing to their relief, 
had not trampled down the infantry of the Franks, who, after an 
honourable resistance, were compelled to relinquish the unequal con- 
test. The victorioys confederates pursued their march, and on the 
last day of the year, in a se^ison wdien the waters of the Rhine were 
most probably frozen, they entered without opposition the defenceless 
provinces of Gaul. This memorable passage of the Suevi, the Van- 
dals, the Alani, and the Burgundians, who never afterwards retreated, 
may be considered as the fall of the Roman empire in the countries 
beyond the Alps ; and the barriers, which had so long separated the 
savage and the civilised nations of the earth, were from that fatal 
moment levelled with the ground.®** 


bail not the advantage of perusing till the year 1777. As early as 1771, I find tlie 
Kiiiiie idea expressed in a rough draught of the present History. 1 have since observed 
a similar intimation in Mascou (viii. 15). Such agreement, without mutual commu- 
nication, may add some weight to our common sentiment. 

87 Provincia missos 

Expellet citius fasces, quam Francia regea 
Quos dederis. 

Claudian (i. Cons. Stil. 1. i. 236, &c.) is clear and satisfactory. These kings of France 
are unknown to Gregory of Tours ; hut the author of the Gesta Francorum mentions 
both Sunno and Marcomir, and names the latter as the father of Pharamond (in tom. 
ii. p. 543). He seems to write from good materials, which be did not understand. 

•“ See Zosirnus (1. vi. [c. 3] p. 373), Orosius (1. vii. c. 4(', p. and the Cliio 
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While the peace of Germany was secured by the attacliment of the 
•osoiation Fraiiks and the neutrality of the Aleiiiaiiiii, the subjects of 
AuToi kc unconscious of their approaching calamities, enjoyed 

[a.d.406,&c. 3 Qf quiet and prosperity which had seldom blessed 

the frontiers of Gaul. Their flocks and herds were permitted to graze 
in the pastures of the barbarians ; their huritsmeii penetrated, without 
fea]- or danger, into the darkest recesses of the Ilercynian wood.'"^ 
The banks of the lihine were crowned, like those of tin* Tiber, witli 
elegant houses and well-cultivated farms ; and if a poet des(umded 
the river, he might express his doubt on which side was situated the 
territory of the Romans.®*^ This scene of peace and plenty was sud- 
denly changed into a desert ; and the prospect of the smoking ruins 
could alone distinguish the solitude of nature from the desolation of 
man. The flourishing city of JVIcntz was surprised and destroyed, 
and many thousand Christians were inhumanly massaerc'd in the 
church. Worms perished after a long and obstinate siege ; Stras- 
burg. Spires, Rheims, Tournay, Arras, Amiens, cx])erienced tlie 
cruel oppression of the German yoke ; and the consuming flames o^ 
war spread from the banks of the Rhine over the greatest part of tlio 
seventeen provinces of Gaul. That rich and extensive country; as 
far as the ocean, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, was (h^livcnuid to ilu^ 
barbarians, who drove before them in a. jn'omiscuous crowd the bishoj), 
the senator, and the virgin, laden with the spoils of their houses and 
altars.'*'^ The ecclesiastics, to wliom we are indebted for this vagm* 
description of the public calamities, embraced the opportunity of ex- 
horting the Christians to repent of the sins whlcln had provoked the 
Divine Justice, and to renounce the perishable goods of a wretched 
and deceitful world. Rut as the Pelagian controversy, v.hieh 


niclea. Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. 9, p. Ifio, in tlie seoonfl volunio of ilio HiRtorian.s cf 
France) has preserved a valuable fragment of Itenatijs Profut»iruH Frigeridiis, whose 
three names denote a Christian, a lioman subject, and a semi*bai*bariau. 

^ Olaudian (i. Cons. Stil. 1 . i. 221, &c. ; 1 . ii. 186) describes fhe peace and prosperity 
of the Gallic frontier. The Abbe Dubos (Hist. Critique, &c., torn. i. j). 174) would 
read Alba (a nameless rivulet of the Ardennes) instead of Albia ; and expatiates on the 
danger of the Gallic cattle grazing beyond the Elbe. Foolish enough ! In poetical 
geography, the Elbe and the Hercynian signify any river or any wood in Germany. 
Olaudian is not prepared for the strict exummation of our anti(iuaries. 

Geminasque viator 

Cum vkleat ripjis, quie sit Bomana requirat. 

Jerom, tom. i. p. 93 j^Epist. cxxiii. c. 16, tom. i. p. 9(.KS, ed. Vallars.]. See, in 
the first volume of the Historians of France, p. 777, 782, the proi>er extracts fi-om 
the Carmen de ProvidentiA DivinA, and Salvian. The uiurnymous poet was Idmself a 
captive, with his bishop and fellow-citizens. 

“ The Pelagian doctrine, which was first agitated a.d. 40."', was condemned, in the 
space of ten years, at Borne and Carth^e. St. Augustin fought and conquered ; butj 
the Greek church was favourable to his adversaries; and (what is siaguhu* euougu 
tUe people did not take any part in a dispute which they could uot uuderstund* 
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attempts to sound the abyss (»f grace and prc'chistinaticm, soon became 
the serious employment of the Latin clergy, the Providence which 
nad decreed, or foreseen, or permitted, such a train of moral and 
natural ('.vils, was rashly weighed in the imperfect and fallacirus 
balance of reason. The crimes and the misfortunes of the suffering 
people were presumptuously compared with those of their ancestors, 
and tliey arraigned the Divine Justice, which did not exempt from 
the common destruction the feeble, the guiltless, the infant portion of 
the human species. These idle disputants overlooked the invariable 
laws of nature, which have connected peace with innocence, plenty 
with industry, and safety with valour. The timid and selfish policy 
of the court of Ravenna might recall the Palatine legions for the 
protection of Italy ; the remains of the stationary troops might he 
unequal to the arduous task ; and the barbarian auxiliaries might 
prefer the unbounded licence of spoil to the benefits of a moderate 
and regular stipend. But the provinces of Gaul were filled with a 
numerous race of hardy and robust youth, who, in the defence of their 
houses, their families, and their altars, if they had dared to die, would 
have descr\’ed to vanquish. The knowledge of their native country 
would ha ve enabled them to oppose continual and insuperable obstacles 
to the inogross of an invader ; and the deficiency of the barbarians in 
arms as w(‘ll as in discipline removed the only pretence which excuses 
the submission f)f a, })npulous country to the inferior numbers of a 
veteran army. When France was invaded by Charles the Fifth, he 
inquired of a ])risoner how many days Paris might be distant from 
the frontier ; “ Perhaps twelve^ but they will be days of battle 
such was the gallant answer which checked the arrogance of that 
ambitious prince. The subjects of Honorius and those of Francis I. 
were animated by a very different spirit ; and in less than two years 
the divided troops of the savages of the Baltic, whose numbers, were 
they fairly stated, would appear contemptible, advanced without a 
combat to the foot of the Pyrenman mountains. 

In the early part of the reign of Honorius, the vigilance of Stilicho 
had successfully guarded the remote island of Britain from of 
her incessant enemies of the ocean, the mountains, and the 
Irish coast.-’^ But those restless barbarians could not 
neglect the fair opportunity of the Gothic war, when the walls and 

See the MtSmoires do Guillaume du Bellsy, 1. vi. In French, the original reproof 
is less obvious and more pointed, from the double sense of the word joum^e, which 
alike signifies a day’s travel or a battle. 

Claudian (i. Cons. Stil. 1. ii. 250). It is supposed that the Scots of Ireland in- 
vaded by sea the whole western ooast of Britain; and some slight credit may^ be given 
even to Nennius and the Irish traditions (Carte's Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 169). 
^V^litaker’8 Genuine History of the Britons, p. 199. The sixty-six Lives of St. Patrick, 
wbicli were extant ip the ninth century, must have contained os many thousand lies; 
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stations of the province were stripped of the Roman troops. If any 
of the legionaries were permitted to return from the Italian expedi- 
tion, their faithful report of the court and character of Ilonorius must 
have tended to dissolve the bonds of allegiance, and to exasperate 
the seditious temper of the British army. The spirit of revolt, which 
liad formerly disturbed the age of Gallienus, was revived by the 
capricious violenc. of the soldiers ; and the unfortunate, perhaps the 
ambitious, candidates, who were the objects of their choice, v^ere the 
instruments, and at length the victims, of their passion.®*" Marcus 
was the first wdiom they placed on the throne, as the lawful emperor 
of Britain and of the AVest. They violated, by the hasty murder of 
Marcus, the oath of fidelity which they had imposed on themselves ; 
and their disapprobation of his manners may seem to inscribe an 
honourable epitaph on his tomb. Gratlan wns the next wdiom they 
adorned witli the diadem and the purple ; and, at the end of four 
months, Gratian experienced the fate of his predecessor. The 
memory of the great Constantine, whom the British legions had 
given to the church and to the empire, suggested the singular motive 
Constantine ^f thcii' third choice. They discovered in the ranks a 
iHfgwUn* private soldier of the name of Constantine, and their 
impetuous levity had already seated him on the thront', 
A.D. 407 . before they perceived his incapacity to sustain the w'eight 
of that glorious appellation.®'" Yet the authority of Constantine was 
less precarious, and his government w^as more successful, than the 
transient reigns of Marcus and of Gratian. The danger of leaving 
his inactive troops in those camps wdiich had been twnce polluted 
with blood and sedition urged him to attempt the reduction of the 
Western provinces. He landed at Boulogne wnth an inconsiderable 
force ; and after he had reposed himself some days, he summoned tlu^ 
cities of Gaul, w^hich had escaped the yoke of the barbarians, to 
acknowledge their law'ful sovereign. They obeyed the summons 
w’ithout reluctance. The neglect of the court of Ravenna had 
absolved a deserted people from the duty of allegiance ; their actual 
distress encouraged them to accept any circumstances of change, 
without apprehension, and, perhaps, with some degree of hope ; and 


yet we may believe that, in one of these Irish inroads, the future apostle was led 
away captive (Usher, Antiquit. Eccles. Britann. p. 431; and Tillemont, M^m. Ecclds. 
tom. xvi. p. 456, 782, &c.). 

The British usurpers are taken from Zosimus (1. vi. [c. 2] p. 371-375), Orosius 
(1. vii. c. 40, p. 576, 577), Olympiodorus (apud Photium, p. 180, 181 [p. 57, ed. Bek- 
ker]), the ecclesiastical historians, and the Chronicles. The Latins are ignorant of 
Marcus. 

^ Cum in Constantino inconstantiam .... cxecrarentur (Ridonius Apollinaris, 1. v 
Epist. 9, p. 139, edit, secund. Sirmond.). Yet Sidouius might be tempted, by so fait 
a pun, to stigmatise a prince whe had disgraced his grandfather. 
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they might flatter themselves that the troops, the authority, and even 
the name of a Roman emperor, who fixed his residence in Gaul, w ould 
protect the unhappy country from the rage of the barbarians. The 
first successes of Constantine against the detached parties of the 
Germans were magnified by the voice of adulation into splendid and 
decisive victories, which the rc-union and insolence of the enemy 
soon reduced to their just value, llis negociations procurc^d a short 
and precarious truce ; and if some tribes of the barbarians w^ere 
engaged, by the liberality of his gifts and promises, to undertake the 
defence of the Rhine, these expensive and uncertain treaties, instead 
of restoring the pristine vigour of the Gallic frontier, served only to 
disgrace the majesty of the prince, and to exhaust what yet reninined 
of the treasures of the republic. Elated however with this imaginarv 
triumph^ the vain deliverer of Gaul advanced into the provinces of 
the South, to encounter a more pressing and personal danger. Sams 
the Goth was ordered to lay the head of the rebel at the feet of the 
emperor llonorius ; and the forces of Britain and Italy were unworthily 
consumed in this domestic quarrel. After the loss of his two bravest 
generals, Justinian and Nevigastes, the former of whom was slain in 
the'field of battle, the latter in a peaceful but treacherous interview, 
Constantine fortified himself within the w^alls of Vienna. The })lace 
was ineffectually attacked seven days; and the Imperial army 
supported, in a precipitate retreat, the ignominy of purchasing a 
secure passage from the freebooters and outlaws of the Alps.®’ Those 
mountains now separated the dominions of tw o rival monarchs : and the 
fortifications of the double frontier were guarded by the troops of the 
empire, whose arms w^ould have been more usefully employed to main- 
tain the Roman limits against the barbarians of Gernjany and Scythia, 

On the side of the Pyrenees, the ambition of Constantine migh^ 
be justified by the proximity of danger ; but his throne was 
soon established by the conquest, or rather submission, of spuin, 
Spain, which yielded to the influence of I'cgular and 
habitual subordination, and received the laws and magistrates of the 
Gallic praefecturc. The only opposition which was made to thc^ 
authority of Constantine proceeded not so much from the powers of 
government, or the spirit of the people, as from the private zeal and 
interest of the family of Theodosius. Four brothers®® had obtained, 
by the favour of their kinsman, the deceased emperor, an honourable 

” BagavukB is tho name which ZoaimuB applies to them; perhaps they deserved a 
less odious character (see Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 203, and this History, vol. 
ii. p. 6*9). We shall hear of them a^n. 

Vorinianus, Didymus, Theodosius, and La^rodius, who in modern courts would 
he styled princes of the blood, weie not distinguished by any nmk or privileges above 
the rest of their fellow^-suhietti^t 
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rank, and ample possessions, in their native country ; and tlie grateful 
youths resolved to risk those advantages in the service of his son. 
After an unsuccessful effort to maintain their ground at the head of 
the stationary troops of Lusitania, they retired to their estates ; where 
they armed and levied, at their own expense, a considerable body of 
silaves and dependents, and boldly marched to occupy the strong posts 
of the Pyrenaean mountains. This domestic insurrection alarmed and 
perplexed the sovereign of Gaul and Britain ; and he was compelled 
to negociate with some troops of barbarian auxiliaries, for the service 
of the Spanish war. They were distinguished by the title of Hono- 
r tails ; a name which might have reminded them of their fidelity to 
their lawful sovereign ; and if it should candidly be allowed that the 
Soots were influenced by any partial affection for a British prince, the 
Moors and the Mareomanm could be tempted only by the profuse 
liberality of the usurper, who distributed among the barbarians the 
military, and even the civil, honours of Spain. The nine bands of 
Honorians^ which may be easily traced on the establishment of the 
Western empire, could not exceed the number of five thousand men ; 
yet this inconsiderable force was sufficient to terminate a war which 
had threatened the power and safety of Constantine. The rustic 
army of the Theodosian fiimily was surrounded and destroyed in tln^ 
1 Pyrenees : two of the brothers had the good fortune to esciipe by sea 
to Italy or the East ; the other two, after an interval of suspen6(\ 
were executed at Arles ; and if Ilonorius could remain insensible of 
the public disgrace, he might perhaps be affected by the personal 
misfortunes of his generous kinsmen. Such were the feeble arms 
which decided the possession of the Western j)rovince8 of Europe, 
from the wall of Antoninus to the Columns of Hercules. The events of 
jieace and war have undoubtedly been diminished by the narrow ami 
imperfect view of the historians of the times, wlio were equally 
ignorant of the causes and of the effects of the most important 
revolutions. But the total decay of the national strength had 
annihilated even the last resource of a despotic government ; and the 
revenue of exhausted provinces could no longer purchase the military 
service of a discontented and pusillanimous j)e()ple. 

The poet, whose flattery lias ascribed to the Roman eagle tlu^ 
NfgocirttioD victories of Pollentia and Verona, jiursiies the hasty retreat 
luMfstuksho, Alaric from the confines of Italy, with a horrid train of 
a.d. 404-408. imaginary spectres, such as might hover over an army of 


^ These ITonoriant or ITonoritni conBistecl of two bands of Scots or Attacotti, two of 
floors, two of Marconianni, the Victores, the Ascarii, and the Qallicani (Notitia Tin 
porii. sect, xxxviii. edit. LaK). They were part of the sixty-five AftxiUa and 

ai'e pro]>erly styled ip rp hy ^Josinuis (J. vi. [c. 4j p, iJ74), 
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barbarians which was almost exterminated by Mar, famine, and 
disease. In the course of this unfortunate expedition, the 
kin)[j^ of tlie Goths must indeed have sustained a considerable loss ; 
and his harassed forces required an interval of repose to recruit their 
numbers, and revive their confidence. Adversity had exercised and 
displayed the genius of Alaric ; and the fame of his valour invited b) 
the Gothic standard the bravest of the barbarian warriors, M^ho, from 
the Euxine to the Rhine, were agitated by the desire of rapine and 
conquest. lie had deserved the esteem, and he soon accepted the 
friendship, of Stilicho himself. Renouncing the service of the emperor 
of the East, Alaric concluded, with the court of Ravenna, a treaty of 
peace and alliance, by which he was declared master-general of th(i 
Roman armies throughout the praefccture of Illyricum ; as it vas 
claimed, according to the true and ancient limits, by the minister of 
Honorins.“^^ The execution of the ambitious design, which mhs 
either stipulated or implied in the articles of the treaty, appears to 
have been suspended by tlie formidable irruption of Radagaisus ; and 
the neutrality of the Gothic king may perhaps be compared to the 
indifference of Cajsar, who, in the conspiracy of Catiline, refused 
eitlier to assist or to oppose the enemy of the republic. After th<* 
defeat of the Vandals, Stilicho resumed his pretensions to tln^ 
jirovincH's of the East ; appointed civil magistrates for the administra- 
tion of justice and of the finances; and declared his impatience to 
lead to the gates of Constantinople the united armies of the Koinana 
and of the Goths. The prudence, however, of Stilicho, his aversion 
to civil war, and h;s perfect knoMledge of the weakness of the state, 
may countenance the suspicion that domestic peace, rather than 
foreign conquest, was the object of his policy ; and that his principal 
care was to employ the forces of Alaric at a distance from Italy. 
This design could not long escape the penetration of the Gothic king, 
who continued to hold a doubtful, and perhaps a treacherous, corre- 
spondence with the rival courts ; who protracted, like a dissatisfied 
mercenary, his languid operations in Thessaly and Epirus ; and who 
soon returned to claim the extravagant reward of his ineffectual 
services. From his cam]) near /Emona,’”'^ on the confines of Ital} , 

Comitantur cud loin 

Pallor, et atra Fames; et saucia lividus ora 
liuctus; ct inferno stridenteB agmiue Morbi. 

Claudiau in vi. Cons. Hon. J321, &c. 

Tliowe dark tiansactioDS are investigated by the Count do Buat (liist. d<‘fl 
Peoples de I’Europe, tom. vii. c. iii.-viii. p. 6D-206), whose laborious accuracy uujy 
Boiuetimes fatigue a superficial reader. 

See Zosiuius, 1. v. [c. 20] p. H34, 33.'>. He interrupts liis scanty narrative to 
rel.ite the fable of ^mona, and of the ship Argo, which was drawn overland from 
Uwt pliuje to the Adriatic, So; 504 Jc» (1. vui, c, 25; 1. ix. c, 4) and iSuoratcs* {U vib 
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he transmitted to the emperor of the West a long account of promises, 
of expenses, and of demands ; called for immediate satisfaction, and 
clearly intimated the consequences of a refusal. Yet, if his conduct 
was hostile, his language was decent and dutiful. He humbly 
professed himself the friend of Stilicho, and the soldier of Honorius ; 
offered his person and his troops to march, without delay, against the 
usurper of Gaul ; and solicited, as a permanent retreat for the Gothic 
nation, the possession of some vacant province of the Western empire. 

The political and secret transactions of two statesmen who laboured 
Debates of to dcceivo eacli other and the world must for ever have 
llnater*^ been concealed in the impenetrable darkness of the cabinet, 
A.D. 408 . debates of a popular assembly had not thrown some 

rays of light on the correspondence of Alaric and Stilicho. The 
necessity of finding some artificial support for a government which, 
from a principle, not of moderation, but of weakness, was reduced to 
negociate with its own subjects, had insensibly revived the authority 
of the Roman senate ; and the minister of Honorius respectfully 
consulted the legislative council of the republic. Stilicho assembled 
the senate in the palace of the Caesars; represented, in a studied 
oration, the actual state of affairs; proposed the demands of the 
(Gothic king ; and submitted to their consideration the choice of peace 
or war. The senators, as if they had been suddenly awakened from 
a dream of four hundred years, appeared on this important occasion 
to be inspired by the courage, rather than by the wisdom, of their 
predecessors. They loudly declared, in regular speeches or in 
tumultuary acclamations, that it was unworthy* of the majesty of 
Rome to purchase a precarious and disgraceful truce from a barbarian 
king; and that, in the judgment of a magnanimous people, the 
enhance of ruin was always preferable to the certainty of dishonour 
The minister, whose pacific intentions were seconded only by the 
voices of a few servile and venal followers, attempted to allay the 
general ferment, by an apology for his own conduct, and even for the 
demands of the Gothic prince. “ The payment of a subsidy, which 
“ had excited the indignation of the Romans, ought not (such was 
“ the language of Stilicho) to be considered in the odious light eitluT 
“ of a tribute or of a ransom, extorted by the menaces of a barbarian 
“ enemy. Alaric had faithfully asserted the just pretensions of the 
“ republic to the provinces which were usurped by the Greeks of 

Constantinople : he modestly required the fair and stipulated re- 
“ compence of his services ; and if he had desisted from the prosecution 
“ of his enterprise, he had obeyed, in his retreat, the peremptory, 

c. 10) Cttst apale and doubtful und Orosins Q, vU. Q. 3^, p, 57}) in 
pwtiul 
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though private, letters of the emperor himself. These contradictor j 
“ orders (he would not dissemble the errors of his own family) had 
“ been procured by the intercession of Serena, The tender piety of 
‘‘ his wife liad been too deeply affected by the discord of the royal 
“ brothers, the sons of her adopted father ; and the sentiments of 
nature had too easily prevailed over the stern dictates of the public 
“ welfare.” These ostensible reasons, which faintly disguise the 
obscure intrigues of the palace of Ravenna, were supported by the 
authority of Stilicho ; and obtained, after a warm debate, the reluctant 
approbation of the senate. The tumult of virtue and freedom 
subsided ; and the sum of four thousand pounds of gold was granted, 
under the name of a subsidy, to secure the peace of Italy, and to 
conciliate the friendship of the king of the Goths. Lampadius, 
aloiKJ, one of the most illustrious members of the assembly, still 
persisted in his dissent ; exclaimed with a loud voice, “ This is not a 
treaty of peace, but of servitude;” and escaped the danger of 
such bold opposition by immediately retiring to the sanctuary of a 
Christian church. 

But the reign of Stilicho drew towards its end; and the proud 
minister might perceive the symptoms of his approaching intrigues of 
disgrace. The generous boldness of Lampadius had been 
applauded ; and the senate, so patiently resigned to a long 
servitude, rejected with disdain the offer of invidious and imaginary 
freedom. The troops, who still assumed the name and prerogatives 
of the Roman legions, were exjisperated by the partial affection of 
Stilicho for the barbarians : and the people imputed to the mischievous 
policy of the minister the public misfortunes, which were the natural 
consequence of their own degeneracy. Yet Stilicho might have 
continued to brave the clamours of the people, and even of the 
soldiers, if he could have maintained his dominion over the feeble 
mind of his pupil. But the respectful attachment of Ilonorius was 
converted into fear, suspicion, and hatred. The crafty Olympius,^®' 
who concealed his vices under the mask of Christian piety, had 
secretly undermined the benefactor by whose favour he was promoted 

Zosimus, 1. V. [c. 29] p. 338, 339. He repeats the words of Lan^adius as they 
were spoke in Latin, ‘'Non est ista pax, sed pactio servitutis,”* and then translates 
them into Greek for the benefit of hia readers. 

He came from the coast of the Euxine, and exercised a splendid office, x«a.cr^Sf 
li o-T^urtteif iv toTs fietfftXuots His actions justify his character, which Zosimua 

(1. V. [c. 32] p. 340) exposes with visible satisfaction. Augustin revered the piety of 
Olympiua, whom he styles a true son of the church (Baronius, Annal. Eccles. a.d. 
4u 8, No. 19, &c. ; Tillemont, Mem. Ecclda. tom. xiii. p. 407, 4()8). But these praises, 
which the African saint so unworthily bestows, might proceed as well from ignorance 
w from adulation. 

tVoUi Cicerc’s XHth Philippic, g. 1-1, -“'M- 
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to the honourahle offic-cs of the Imperial palace. Olympias revealed 
to the unsuspecting emperor, who had attained the twenty-fifth year 
of his age, that he was without weight or authority in his own govern- 
ment; and artfully alarmed his timid and indolent disposition by a 
lively jiicture of the designs of Stilicho, who already meditated the 
death of his sovereign, with the ambitious hope of placing the diadem ■ 
on the Head of his son Eucherlus. The emperor was instigated by 
liis new favourite to assume the tone of independent dignity ; and 
the minister was astonished to find that secret resolutions were formed 
in the court and council, which were repugnant to his interest, or to 
iiis intentions. Instead of residing in the palace of Rome, Honorius 
declared that it was his pleasure to return to the secure fortress of 
Ravenna. On the first intelligence of the death of his brother 
Areadius, he prepared to visit Constantinople, and to regulate, witli 
the authority of a guardian, the provinces of the infant Theodosius.’*^' 
'rhe representation of the difficulty and expense of such a distant 
expedition checked this strange and sudden sally of active diligence ; 
hut the dangerous project of showing the emperor to the camp of 
Pavia, which was composed of the Roman troops, the enemies of 
Stilicho and his barbarian auxiliaries, remained fixed and unalterable. 
The minister w^as pressed, by the advice of his confidant, Justinian, a 
Ivoman advocate, of a lively and penetrating genius, to oppose a 
journey so prejudicial to his reputation and safety. Ilis strenuous, 
but ineffectual, efforts confirmed the triumph of Olympiiis; and the 
prudent lawyer wuthdrew himself from the impending ruin of his patron. 

In the passage of the enipciror througli Bologna a mutiny of the 
guardvS w'as excited and appeased by the secret policy of 

l>i-ffrare and ^ -t i i i i • . ^ *1 , . * , 

dr»th«f Stilicho, who announced Ins instructions to aecimate the 

A n. 408 , guilty, and ascribed to his own intercession the merit of their 

pardon. After this tumult, Honorius embraced, for the last 
time, the minister whom he now exmsidered as a tyrant, and proceed(‘d 
on his w^ay to the camp of Pavui, where he wuis received by tlu^ loyal 
acclamations of the troops who were assembled for the service of the 
( lallic w^ar. On the morning of the fourth day he pronounced, as he 
had been taught, a. military oration in the presence of the soldiers, 
whom the charitable visits and artful discourses of Olympins had 
prepared to execute a dark and bloody conspiracy. At the first 
.signal they massacred the friends of Stilicho, the most illustrious officers 
of the empire ; two Praetorian praefccts, of Gaul and of Italy ; two 

ZiDHiunifl, 1. V. fc. 31] p, Rozomen, 1. ix. c. 4. Stilicho offororl to 

niKh'rtakc the journey to Constantinople, that ho nii^lit divert Honorius from the 
vjiiri attempt. The Eastern umpire would not have obeyed, and Qould ii.»l Uavo hm; 
coa^uerctl, 
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iiiasters-gciieral, of the caviilry and infantry ; the master of the oHi.-es, 
the qiifcstor, the treasurer, and the eoiint of llie domestics. Many 
ii'ves were lost, many liouses were })Iiiiulered Iu» ^urioiis seiiition 
coiitiniaal to rage till the close of the evening ; and the treinbliiig 
emperor, who was seen in the streets of Pavia without his robes or 
diadem, yielded to the persuasions of his favourite, condemned tluj 
memory of the slain, and solemnly ap))roved the innocence and fidelity 
of tlieir assassins. 'J'he intelligence of the massacre of Pavia tilled 
the mind of Stiliclio with just and gloomy apprehensiims, and he 
instantly summoned, in the camp of Bologna, a council of the con- 
lederate leaders vdio were attached to his service, and would he 
ijivolved in his ruin. The impetuous voice of the assembly called 
aloud for arms and for revenge ; to march, without a moment's delay, 
imdm* the bamiei's of a hero whom they had so often followed to \ 
tory ; to surprise, to o])press, to extirj)ate the guilty Olynipius and 
his degenerate Koniaiis, and perhaps to fix the diadem on the head 
of their injured gcmeral. Instead of exc.cuting a resolution which 
might have been justiliinl by siicc(*ss, StiIi(*ho lu*sitated till he was 
irn'coverahly lost. lh‘ " as still iguoraut of the fate of the emperor ; 
lie distrust(ul tlie fidelity of his own party ; and he viewed with horror 
tlui fatal constnpiences of anning a crowd of hcentlous barbarians 
a jainst the soldiers and })eo])le of Italy. '^I'he confederates, impatient 
of Ills timorous and doubtful delay, hastily retired with fear and 
iudigiiation. At the hour of midnight 8arus, a Gothic warrior, re- 
nowned among- the barbarians themselves for his strength and valour, 
suddenly invaded tlie camp of liis benefactor, plundered tlie baggage, 
cut in pieces the faithful llunswdio guarded his person, and ])(me- 
tratedtothe tmit, wdiere the minister, pensive and sleepless, meditated 
on the dangers of his situation. Stiliclio escaped with difficulty iVom 
the sword of the Goths, and, after issuing a last and generous admo- 
nition to the cities of Italy to shut their gates against the barbarinuh, 
ills confidence or his despair urged him to throw himself into Uavmnia, 
which was already in the absolute possession of bis enemies. Olynipius, 
wlio had assumed the dominion of llonorius, was sjieedily iufonmul 
that his rival had i-.nbraeed, as a suppliant, the altar of the Ciiristian 
vlmrch. Tlie base and cruel disposition of the hypocrite was incapa- 
hie of pity or remorse; but he piously aftected to elude, rather tlian 
to violate, the privilege of the sanctuary. Count Ileraclian, with a 
troop of soldiers, appeared at the dawn of day before the gates ol' tJie 
church of liaveima. The bishop was satisfied by a solemn oath that 
tlte Imperial mandate only directed them to secure the person of 
.Stiliclio : blit, as soon as the unfortunate minister had been temjited 
beyond the lioly threshold, he produced the warrant for las iusUiut 
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execullori. Stilicbo supported with calm resi^jncaiion the injurious 
names of traitor and parricide ; repressed the unseasonable zeal of 
liiG followers, who were ready to attempt an ineffectual rescue ; and, 
with a firmness not unworthy of the last of the Roman generals, sub- 
mitted his neck to the sword of Heraclian.^<^® 

The servile crowd of the palace, who had so long adored the for- 
jfi« memory of StUicho, affectcd to insult his fall ; and the most 
iKswecuied. distant coiincction with the master-general of the V^est, 
which had so lately been a title to wealth and honours, was studiously 
denied, and rigorously punished. His family, united by a triple 
alliance with the family of Theodosius, might envy the condition of 
the meanest peasant. The flight of his son Eucherius was intercepted ; 
and the deatli of that innocent youth soon followed the divorce of 
Therrnantia, who filled the place of her sister Maria, and who, like 
Maria, had remained a virgin in the Imperial bed.^*^" The friends of 
Stilicbo wdio had escaped the massacre of Pavia were persecuted by 
the implacable revenge of Olympius, and the most exquisite cruelty 
\vas employed to extort the confession of a treasonable and sacrilegious 
conspiracy. They died in silence ; their firmness justified the choice, 
and perhaps absolved the innocence, of their patron ; and the despotic 
power which could take his life without a trial, and stigmatise his 
memory without a proof, has no jurisdiction over the impartial suf- 
frage of posterity.^ The services of Stilicho are great and manifest ; 
his crimes, as they are vaguely stated in the language of flattery' and 
hatred, are obscure, at least, and improbable. About four months 
after his death an edict was published, in the na/ne of Honorius, to 
restore the free communication of the tw'o empires, which had been sc 
long interrupted by the public enemy Tlie minister, whose fame 
and fortune depended on the prosperity of the state, was accused of 
betraying Italy to the barbarians, whom he repeatedly vanquished at 
Pollentia, at Verona, and before the walls of Florence. His pre- 

Zosimus (1. V. [c. 30, 5^7.] p. 33G-345) lias copiously, though not clearly, related 
the disgrace and death of Stilicho. Olympiodonis (apud Phot. p. 177 [p. 53, ed. 
JBekker]), Orosius (1. vii. c. 38, p. 571, 572), Sozomen (1. ix. c. 4), and Philostorgiua 
(1. xi. c. 3, 1. xii. c. 2), afford supplemental hints. 

Zosimus, 1. V. [c. 28] p. 333. The marriage of a Christian with two sisters scan- 
dalises Tilleraont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 557), wlio expects, in vain, that 
Pope Innocent I. should have done something in the way either of censure or of 
dispensation. 

Two of his friends are honourably mentioned (Zosimus, 1. v. [c. 35] p. 34G) — 
Peter, chief of the school of notaries, and the great chamberlain Deutei-ius. Stilicho 
had secured the bedchamber; and it is surprising that, under a feeble prince, the 
bedchamber was not able to secure him. 

Orofflus (1. vii. c. 38, p. 571, 572) seems to copy the false and furious mani- 
festos which were dispersed through the provinces by the new administration. 

See the Theodosian Code, 1. vii. tit. xvi. leg. 1 ; 1. ix. tit. xlii. leg, 22, Stilicbo 
is branded with the name of prado pvblicus, who employed his wealth ad onrnem dh 
Umdam, inquietandamque Barbariem, 
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tended design of placing the diadem on the head of his son Eucheriua 
could not have been conducted without preparations or accomplices ; 
and the ambitious father would not surely have left the future em- 
peror, till the twentieth year of his age, in the humble station of 
tribune of the notaries. Even the religion of Stilicho was arraigned 
by the malice of his rival. The seasonable, and almost miraculous, 
deliverance was devoutly celebrated by the applause of the clergy, 
who asserted that the restoration of idols and the persecution of the 
church would have been the first measure of the reign of Eiicherius. 
'J'he son of Stilicho, however, was educated in the bosom of Chris- 
tianity, which his father had uniformly professed and zealously sup- 
ported^ ® Serena had borrowed her magnificent necklace from the 
statue of Vesta and the Pagans execrated the memory of the 
sacrilegious minister, by whose order the Sibylline books, the oracles 
jf Rome, had been committed to the flames.*^^ The pride andpowei 
of Stilicho constituted his real guilt. An honourable reluctance t() 
shed the blood of his countrymen appears to have contributed to the 
success of his unworthy rival ; and it is the last humiliation of the 
(character of llonorius, that posterity has not condescended to re- 
])roa»li him with his base ingratitude to the guardian of his youth and 
llie support of his empire. 

Among the train of dependents whose wealth and dignity attracted 
the notice of their own times, our curiosity is excited by the 
celebrated name of the poet Claudian, who enjoyed the 
favour of Stilicho, and was overwhelmed in the ruin of his patron. 
The titular offices ofc tribune and notary fixed his rank in the Imperial 
court : he wiis indebted to the powerful intercession of Serena for 
his marriage with a rich heiress of the province of Africa;'^'* and 

Augustin himself is satisfied witli the eflf^otual laws which Stilicho had enacted 
against heretics and idolaters, and which are still extant in the Code, lie only a})plie3 
to Olympias for their confirmation (llaronius, Annal. J^ccles. a.I), 4o8, No. 1‘,)). 

Zosimus, 1. V. [c. 38] p. 351. We may observe the ba^l taste of the age, in 
dressing their statues with such awkward finery. 

See Kutilius Numatianus (Itinerar. 1. ii. 41-bO), to whom religious enthusiasm 
has dictated some elegant and forcible linos, ytilichu likewise strij)ped the gold plates 
from the doors of the Capitol, and read a projihetic sentence whicli was engraven 
under them (Zosimiis, 1 v. [c. 38] p. 3,VJ). These are foolish stories; yet the charge 
of impiety adds weight and credit to the praise, which Zosimus reluctantly bestows, of 
his virtues. 

At the nuptials of Orpheus (a modest comparison !) all the pai-ts of animated 
nature contributed their various gifts, and tlie gods themselves enriched their 
favoui’ite. Claudian had neither flocks, nor herds, ii<»r vines, nor olives. His wealtliy 
bride was heiress to them all. But he carried to Africa a recommendatory letter 
from Serena, his Juno, and was made happy (Epist. ii. ad Serenum). 


** Hence, perhaps, the accusation of 
treacnery is countenanced by Rutilius: — 

«/uo raugis est. facinus diri Stilichonis iniquum 
»twilu>r arcaui quod fuit imperil. 


llomano RPiieri dnrn nititur osse siiperstcfl, 

(Jrudells aumnus miBcuit itna furur. 

Bnmque timet, quicquid se lecenit ipse timer! 
huxuisit Latitc burbara tela neci. 

Rutil. liln. ii. 41.— M. 
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the statue of Claudian, erectod in the forum of Triijan, was a momi- 
inent of taste and liberality of the Roman senate."^ After the 
praises of Stilicho became offensive and criminal, Claudian was ex- 
posed t<o the enmity of a powerful and unforgiving courtier whom lie 
iiad provoked by the insolence of wit. lie had compared, in a lively 
epigram, the opposite characters of two Prsetoriaii prajfects of Italy ; 
lie contrasts the innocent repose of a philosopher, who sometimes 
resigned the hours of business to slumber, perhaps to study, with the 
interested diligence of a rapacious minister, indefatigable in the pur- 
suit of unjust or sacrilegious gain. ‘‘ How happy,’' continues Ciau- 
dian, “ how happy might it be for the people of Italy if Mallius could 
“ be constantly awake, and if Hadrian would always sleep! "J^he 
repose of Mallius was not disturbed by this friendly and gentle admo- 
nition ; but the cruel vigilance of Hadrian watched the opportunity 
of revenge, and easily obtained from tlie enemies of Stilicho tlicj 
t rifling sacrifice of an obnoxious poet. The poet concealed himself, 
however, during the tumult of the revolution, and, consulting iIk: 
dicUites of prudence rather than of honour, he addressed, in the fiu in 
of an epistle, a suppliant and humble rec/antation to the olTended 
prajfect. He deplores, hi mournful strains, the fatal indiscretion 
into which In* had been hurried hy piission and folly ; submits to the 
imitation of his adversary the generous exami>les of tlie clemency of 
gods, of heroes, and of lions ; and expresses his hope that the mag- 
iiauiinity of Hadrian will not trample on a defenceless and contempt- 
ible foe, already humbled by disgrace and poverty, and deejjly 
wounded by the exile, the tortures, and the death of his dearest 
friends.' Wliatevcr might be the success of his prayer or the acci- 


Claudian feels the lioiiour like a man who deserved it (in ]>isKfat. Bell. Clet.) 
The original inscription, on marble^ was found at Home, in the fifteenth centui\v, in 
the house of Pompouiua La?tu8. The statue of a poet, far superior to Claudian, 
should have been erefcted, during his lifetime, by the men of letters, his eouutrynieii 
and contemporaries. It wa.s a noble design. 

See Epigr:un xxx. : — 

Mallius indulget somno noctesque diesque: 

lii.^oinnis Pharius sacra, profana, rapit. 

Oninihus, hoc, Italse gentes, expo.scite votis, 
iSlallius ut vigilet, dormiat ut Pharius. 

Hadrian was a Pharian (of Alexandria). See his public life in Qodefroy, Cod. Tlieo 
dos. tom. vi. p. 3G4. Mallius did not always sleep. He composed some elegant dia- 
logues on the Greek systems of natural philosophy (Claud, in Mall. Theodor. Cons. 
61 - 112 ). 

See Claudian'’s first Epistle. Yet in some places an aii- of irony and indignation 
betinys hie secret reluctance.* 


* M. Beuguot has pointed out one re* poet writing at the actual crisi.s of tlie 
markable characteiistic of Claudian’s complete triumph of the new religion, 
poetry, and of the times — his extraordi* the visible extinction of the old ^ if we 
nary religious indifference. Here is a may so speak, a strictly historical poet, 
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dents of his future life, -the period of ;i few years levelled in the graM; 
the minister and the poet : but the name of Hadrian is almost sunk 
in oblivion, while Claudian is read wilh pleasure in every country 
which has retained or acquired the knowledge of the I^tin language. 
If wc fairly balance his merits and his defects, we shall acknowledge 
tliat Claudiaii does not either satisfy or silence our reason. It would 
not be easy to produce a passage that deserves the epithet of sublime 
or pathetic ; to select a verse that melts the heart or enlarges the 
imagination. We should vainly seek in the poems of Claudian the 
happy invention and artificial conduct of an interesting fable, or the 
jilst and lively representation of the (‘haraetors and situations of real 
life. For the service of his patron he published occasional paneg} rics 
and invectives, and the design of these slavish compositions encouraged 
his propensity to exceed the limits of truth and nature. These im- 
perfections, how'cvcr, are compensated in some degree by the poetical 
virtues of Claudian. He was endow^ed with the rare and precious 
talent of raising the meanest, of adorning the most barren, and of 
diversifying the most similar topics ; his colouring, more especially in 
descriptive poetry, is soft and splendid ; and he seldom fails to dis- 
play, and even to abuse, the advantages of a cultivated understanding, 
a copious fancy, an easy and sometimes forcible expression, and a 
perpetual flow of harmonious versification. To these commendations, 
independent of any accidents of time and place, we must add the 
])ec\diar merit which Claudian derived from, the unfavourable circum- 


w’hose works, excepting '5iis mythological 
poem on the rape of Proaorpinc, are con- 
tined to temporary subjects, and to the 
politics of his ow’n eventful day; yet, ex- 
cepting in one or two small and indiflerent 
pieces, manifestly written by a Christian, 
and intei^polated among his poems, there 
is no allusion whatever to the great reli- 
gious strife. No one would know tlie 
existence of Christianity at that period of 
the world by reading the works of Clau- 
dian. His panegyric and his satire pre- 
serve the same religious impartiality — 
awiird their most lavish praise or their 
bitterest invective on Christian or Pagan; 
he insults the fall of Eugenius, and 
glories in the victories of Theodosius. 
Under the child —and Honorius never be- 
came more than a child — Christianity 
continued to inflict wounds more and 
more deadly on expiring Paganism. Are 
the gods of Olympus agitated with appre- 
hensiou at the birth of this new enemy? 
They are introduced as rejoicing at his 
appearance, and promising long years of 
glory. The whole prophetic choir of 
Paganism, all the oracles throughout the 
VOL. IV. 


world, are summoned to predict the fe- 
licity of his reign. His birth is compared 
to that of Apollo, but the narrow limits 
of an island must not confine the new 
— 

. . . Non littora nostro 
Sutfleerent angusLa I^eo. 

Augury and dirination, the shrines of 
Ammon and of Delphi, the Persian Magi 
and the Etruscan seers, the Chaldean 
astrologers, the Sibyl herself, are de- 
scribed as still discharging their proj)hetic 
functions, and celebrating the natal day 
of this Christian prince. They are noblo 
lines, as well as curious illustrations of 
the times : — 

. . . Qnn tunc documenta futuri ? 

Quan voces avium ? quanti per inane volatna ? 

<^uis vatxun discursus erat? Tibi corniger Ammon. 
l<]t dudum taciti rupere sUentia Delplii. 

Te l^rssB cecindre Magi, te sensit Etnisctis 
Augur, ct inspectis Babylonius horruit astris ; 
(..'haldasi stupugre senes, Cumanaqne rursus 
lutouuit rupL'8, rabidffi dciubra Sib^dlas. 

Claud, iv. Cons. Hon. 141, 

From the Quarterly Review of Beugnot, 
Hist, de la Destruction du Pagaiiiame eu 
Occident, Q. R. vol. Ivii. p. 01. — M. 

t 
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Ftaiiccs of ills hirtli. In tlio decline of arts and of empire, a native of 
who had reoeived the education of a (ireek, assnined in 
A mature a^e the familiar use and absolute command of iho l.atin 
hin/Tu,agt» ; soared above the heads of his feeble contemporaries ; 
find placed himseif, after an interval of three hundred years, amon^ 
the poets of ancient Ronie.^^'’ 

"* National vanity has made him a Florentine, or a Spaniard. But the firat Epistle 
of Claudian proves Idin a native of Alexandria fFahririns, Biblioth. Latin, tom. iii. p. 
}0l-2()‘2, edit. Flrneat.. ). 

His first Latin verses were compo.sed during the consulship of Probiuus, a.u. 

d‘J.> 

Ilomanos bibimus primum, te consule, fontes, 

Kt Latisc cessit Graia Thalia togae. 

Besides some Greek epigrams, which are still extant, the T.atin poet had composed, 
ill (ireek, the Antiquities of Tarsus, Anazarbus, Berytu.s, Nice, &c. It is inou* easy 
to supply the loss of good poeti'y than of authentic history. 

Strada (Prolusion v. vi.) allows him to contend witli the five heroic poets, 

I Aicretius, Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and Statius. His ])atron is the accomplished courtier 
Ft'-iltliazar Castiglioiie. His admirers are numerous and )>assi()nate. Vet the 
rntics reproach the exotic woedb or Mowers v>hi«.h too luxuriunily in his 

laitiau Soil, 
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CHAPTER XXXL 


(NVAfiioN OF Italy by Alaric. — Manners of the Roman Senate and 
pKorLF. — Rome is thrice ni.siE(jEi», and at length pillaged, by the 
(- oTiis. — Death of Alaric. — The (iothh evacuate Italy. — Fall of 
Constantine. — Caul and Spain are occupied by the Barbarians. — 

iNDEPENDENCE OF BllJTAlN. 

The iiicajKicity cil* ** a weak and distracted government may often 
assume the appearance and jirodiicc the effects of a treason- 
able correspondence with the public enemy. If Alaric the court of 
himself had been introduced into the council of Ravenna, he a.i>. 4oh^ 
would probably have advised the same measures which were 
actually pursued by the ministers of Ilonorius.' The king of the 
( ioths would have conspired, ])erhaps with some reluctance, to destroy 
the fonnidable adversary by whose arms, in Italy as well as in 
(Greece, he had been twice overthrown. Their active and interested 
hatred laboriously accomplished the disgrace and ruin of the great 
Stilicho. The valour of Sams, his fame in arms, and his personal or 
liercditary influence over the confederate barbarians, could recom- 
mend him only to the frhmds of their country who despised or 
detested the w’^orthless characters of Tiirpilio, Varanes, and Vigilan- 
tius. By the pressing instances of the ikjw favourites, these generals, 
unworthy as they had shown themselves of the name ol soldiers,® were 
promoted to the command of the cavalry, of the infantry, and of the 
domestic troops. Th(i (Gothic prince would have subscribed wdth 
pleasure the edict which the fanaticism of Olympius dictated to the 
^i^nple and devout emperor. Ilonorius excluded all persons who 
were adverse to the catholic church from holding any office in the state ; 
obstinately rejected the service of all those who dissented from his 
ndigion ; and rashly disqualified many of his bravest and most skilful 
officers who adhered to the Pagan worship or who had imbibed the 
iqnnions of Ariaiiism.^ These measures, so advantageous to an 

* The Beriea of events, from the death of Stilicho to the arrival of Alaric before 
Roruo. can only be found in Zosimus, 1. v. [c. d.WTj p. 

The expression of Zosimus is strong and lively, Hara.(ppovvtriv 'niTPtnvat (toX*- 
u,ots a^KovvretSf Sufficient ti) excite the contempt of the enemy. 

** Eos qui catholica3 sect® sunt inimici, intra palatiimi military proliibemus. Null us 
nobis sit aliqua ratione conjunetus, qui a nobis fide et religione diKC»)rdiit. Cod. 
Theodos. 1, xvi. tit. v. leg. 4‘J, and Godefroy*a Commentary, tom. vi. p. IG4. This 
«:iw Was applied in the utmost latitude and rigorously execuled. Zobuiius, 1. v ' c. 461 
p. 
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enemy, Alaric would have approved, and might perliaj)s have sug- 
gested ; but it may seem doubtful whether tlie barbarian would have 
promoted his interest at the expense of the inhuman and absurd 
cruelty which was perpetrated by the direction, or at least with the 
connivance, of the Imperial ministers. The foreign auxiliaries who 
had been attached to the person of Stilicho lamented his death ; but 
the desire of revenge was checked by a natural apprehension for the 
safety of their wives and children, who were detained as hostages in 
the strong cities of Italy, wliere they had likewise deposited their 
most valuable effects. At the Siime hour, and as if by a com- 
mon signal, the cities of Italy were polluted by the same horrid scenes 
of universal massacre and pillage, which involved in promiscuous 
destruction the families and fortunes of the barbarians. Exasperated 
by such an injury, which might have aw’akened the tamest and most 
servile spirit, they cast a look of indignation and hope towards the 
camp of Alaric, and unanimously swore to pursue witli just and im- 
placable war the perfidious nation that had so basely violated the 
laws of hospitality. By the imprudent conduct of the ministers of 
llonorius the republic lost the assistance, and deserved the enmity, of 
thirty thousand of her bravest soldiers ; and the w^eight of that for- 
midable army, which alone might have determined the event of the 
war, was transferred from the scale of the Koinans into that of the 
Goths. 

In the arts of ncgociation, as w'ell as in those of war, the (iotbic 
king maintained his superior ascendant over an enemy 
in.nvijps to whose secming changes proceeded froia the total w'ant of 
A. I). 408 , counsel and desim. From his camp, on the confines of 

Italy, Alaric attentively observed the revolutions of the 
palace, watched the progress of faction and discontent, disguised the 
hostile aspect of a barbarian invader, and assumed the more popular 
a{)pearance of the friend and ally of the great Stilicho ; to whose 
virtues, when they were no longer formidable, he could pay a just 
tribute of sincere praise and regret. The pressing invitation of the 
malcontents, who urged the king of the Goths to invade Italy, was 
enforced by a lively sense of his personal injuries ; and he might 
speciously complain that the Imperia* ministers still delayed and 
eluded the payment of the four thousand pounds of gold which had 
been granted by the Roman senate either to reward his services or to 
appease his fury. His decent firmness w^as supported by an artful 
moderation, which contributed to the success of his designs. He 
required a fair and reasonable satisfaction ; but he gave the strongest 
assurances that, as soon as he had obtained it, he would immediately 
retire. He refused to trust the faith of the Romans, unless Aetius 
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and Jason, the sons of two great officers of state, were sent as hostages 
to his camp ; but he offered to deliver in exchange several of the 
noblest youths of the Gothic nation. The modesty of Alaric was 
intei'preted by the ministers of Ravenna as a sure evidence of his 
weakness and fear. They disdained either to ncgociate a treaty or 
to assemble an army ; and with a rash confidence, derived only from 
their ignorance of the extreme danger, irretrievably wasted the deci- 
sive moments of ])eace and war. While they expected, in sullen 
silence, that the barbarians should evacuate the confines of Italy, 
Alaric, with bold and rapid marches, passed the Alps and the Po ; 
hastily pillaged the cities of Aquileia, Altiniim, Concordia, and 
Cremona, which yielded to his arms; increased his forces by the 
a(;cession of thirty thousand auxiliaries ; and, without meeting a 
single enemy in the field, advanced as far as the edge of the morass 
which protected the impregnable residence of the emperor of tlie 
AVest. Instead of attempting the hopeless siege of Ravenna, the 
prudent leader of the (iioths proceeded to Rimini, stretched his 
ravages along the sea-coast of the Adriatic, and meditaled the con- 
({uest of the ancient mistress of the wmrld. An Italian hermit, whose 
zeal and sanctity were respected by the barbarians themselves, en- 
countered the victorious monarch, and boldly denounced the indigna- 
tion of Heaven against the oppressors of the earth : but the saint 
himself was confounded by the solemn asseveration of Alaric that he 
felt a secret and praeternatural impulse, which directed, and even 
compelled, liis march to the gates of Rome. He felt that his genius 
and his fortune were equal to the most arduous enterprises ; and the 
enthusiasm which he communicated to the Goths insoTisibly removed 
the popular and almost superstitious reverence of the natioiis for the 
majesty of the Roman name. Ills troops, animated by the hopes of 
spoil, followed the course of the Flaminian way, occupied the un- 
guarded passes of the Apeniiine,^ descended into the rich plains of 
Umbria ; and, as they lay encamped on the banks of the Clitumnus, 
might wantonly slaughter sind devour the milk-white oxen which had 
been so long reserved for the use of Roman triumphs." A lofty 

* Addison (see liis Works, vol. ii. p. 54, edit. Baskerville') has given a very pic- 
tiu’csque description of the road through the Apounine. The Goths were not at 
leisure to observe the beauties of the prospect; but they were pleased to find that tiic 
Saxa Intorcisa, a narrow i)assage which Vespasian had cut through the rock (Cluver. 
Italia Antiq. tom. i. p. 618), was totally neglected. 

* Hinc albi, Clitumne, greges, et maxima taurus 
Victima sa?pe, tuo perfusi llumino sacro, 

Romanos ad templa Deum duxere triumphos. 

Georg, ii. 147. 

Besides Virgil, most of the Latin poets, Propertius, Lucan, Silius Italicus, Claudiai^ 
&c., whose passages may be found iu Cluverius and Addison, have celebrated the tri- 
umphal victims of the Clitumnus. 
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bituation and a seasonable tempest of thunder and lightning j)reserved 
the little city of Narni : but the king of the Goths, despising the 
ignoble prey, still advanced with unabated vigour ; and after he had 
passed through the stately arches, adorned with the spoils of barbaric 
victories, he pitched his camp under the walls of Roine.‘* 

During a period of six hundred and nineteen years the scat 
empire had never been violated by the presence of a 
theg.itea foreign eiieiny. The unsuccessful expedition of Han nibar 
served only to display the character of the senate and 
people ; of a senate degraded, ratlier than ennobled, by the compa- 
rison of an assembly of kings ; and of a people to whom the ambas- 
sador of Pyrrhus ascribed the inexhaustible resources of the Hydra. ^ 
Each of the senators in the time of the Punic war had accomplished 
his term of military service, either in a subordinate or a superior 
station ; and the decree which invested with temporary command all 
those who had been consuls, or censors, or dictators, gave the republic 
the immediate assistance of many brave and experienced generals. 
In the beginning of the war the Roman peojde consisted of tw^o l\un- 
dred and fifty thousand citizens of an age to bear arms.‘“ Fifty 
thousand had already died in the defence of their country ; and the 
twenty-three legions which were employed in the difterent camps oi 
Italy, Greece, Sardinia, Sicily, and Spain, required about one iiun- 
dred thousand men. But there still remained an equal number in 
Rome and the adjacent territory who were animated by the same 
intrepid courage ; and every citizen was trained from his earliest 
youth in the discipline and exercises of a soldier. Hannibal was 
astonished by the constancy of the senate, who, without raising the 
siege of Capua or recalling their scattered forces, expected his ap- 

® Some ideas of the march of Alaric aro borrowed from the journey of Honor! ug 
over the same ground (see Claudian in vi. Cons. Hon. 494-5^2). The measured 
distance between liavenna and Home was 254 Homan miles. Itinerar. Wesseliiig. 
p. 12*3. 

^ The march and retreat of Hannibal ai’e described by Livy, 1. xxvi. c. 7, 8, 9, 1 0, 
1 1 ; and the reader is made a spectator of the intei’esting scene. 

* These comparisons were used byCineas, the counsellor of Pyrrhus, after his return 
from his embassy, in which he had diligently studied the discipline and manners of 
Home. See Plutai’ch in Pyrrho [c. 19], tom. ii. p. 459. 

® In the three census which were made of the Homan people about the time of the 
second Punic war, the numbers stand as follows (see Livy, Ji!})itom. 1. xx. Hist. 1. xxvU. 
;h3, xxix. 5i7), 270,213 ; 137,108; 214,000. The fall of the second and the rise of the 
third appears so enormous, that several crities, notwithstanding the unanimity of tlio 
MSS., have suspected some corruption of the text of Livy. (See Drakenborch ad 
xxvii. 36, and ]^aufort, H4publique Bomaine, tom. i. p. 325.) They did not con- 
sider that the second census was taken only at Home, and that the numbers were 
diminished, not only by the death, but likewise by the absence ^ of many soldiers, lu 
the third census, Livy expressly affirms that the legions were mustered by the care of 
particular commissaries. From the numbers on the list we must always deduct one- 
twelfth above threescoi'e and incapable of bearing arms. See Population de la France, 
p. 72. 
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pwach. He eucamped on the banks of the Aiiio, at the distance of 
tlnve miles from the city : and he was soon infonned that the ground 
on which he luid pitched his tent was sold for an adequate price at a 
public auction and that a body of troops was dismissed by an oppo- 
site road to reinforce the legions of Spain, He led his Africans to 
the gates of Home, where he found three armies in order of battle 
prepared to receive him ; but Hannibal dreaded the event of a com- 
bat from which he could not hope to escape unless he destroyed the 
last of his enemies ; and his speedy retreat confessed the invincible 
courage of the Romans. 

Krom the time of the Punic war the uninterrupted succession of 
senators had j)reserved the name and image of the republic ; 
and the degenerate subjects of Honorius ambitiously de- ouut 
rived their descent from the heroes who had repulsed the 
arms of Hannibal and subdued the nations of the earth. The tem- 
poral honours which the devout Paula” inherited and despised are 
earefully recapitulated by Jerom, the guide of her conscience and tht^ 
historian of her life. The genealogy of her father, liogatus, whic h 
asc'ended as high as Agamemnon, might seem to betray a Grecian 
origin ; but her mother, Blaesilla, numbered the Scipios, Aimilius 
Paulus, and the Gracchi in the list of her ancestors ; and Toxotius, 
the husband of Paula, deduced his royal lineage from iKneas, the 
father of the Julian line. The vanity of the rich, who desired to bt.‘ 
noble, was gratified by these lofty pretensions. Encouraged by tlit^ 
applause of their parasites, they easily imposed on the credulity of 
the vulgar ; and were countenanced in some measure by the custom 
of adopting the name of their patron, which ha*d always prevailed 
among the freedmen and clients of illustrious families. Most of those 
families, however, attacked by so many causes of external violence or 
internal decay, were gradually extirpated : and it would be more 
reasonable to seek for a lineal descent of twenty generations among 
the mountains of the Alps or in the peaceful solitude of x\pulia, than 
on the theatre of Rome, the seat of fortune, of danger, and of perpe- 

Livy couHidera these two incidents as the effecte only of chance and courage, i 
aus[>ect that they wei*e both managed by the admirable policy of the senate. 

“ {See Jerom, tom. i. p. 109, 170, ad Eiiatocbium [Epist. cviii. tom. i. p. 684, ed 
Vallars.]; be bestows on Paula the splendid titles of Gracchorum stirps, soboles 
Sclpionum, Pauli hseres, cujus vocabulum ti^t, Martiae Papyriie Matxis Africani vera 
et germana propago. This particular description supposes a more solid title than the 
Biiriiame of Julius, which Toxotius shared with a thousand families c>f the western 
provinces. See the Index of Tacitus, of Giniter’s Inscriptions, Ac. 


" Compare the remarkable transaction in his uudoubiingcoufulenco in the future 
in Jeremiah, xxxii. 0 to 44, where the lestoration of the ])eople. In the one cu>*e 
prophet pui*chases his uncle's estate at it is the triumph of i*eligiou8 failix, in the 
approach of the Babylonian captivity, other of national pride,— M. 
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tual revolutions. Under each successive reign and from every pro- 
vince of the empire a crowd of hardy adventurers, rising to eminence 
by their talents or their vices, usurped the wealth, the honours, and 
the palaces of Rome ; and oppressed or protected the poor and 
humble remains of consular families, who were ignorant, perhaps, of 
the glory of their ancestors.'* 

In the time of Jerom and Claudian the senators unanimously 
Tb« Anician yielded the pre-eminence to the Anician line ; and a slight 
family. theiT history will serve to appreciate the rank and 

antiquity of the noble families which contended only for the secoiul 
place.’ ^ During the five first ages of the city the name of the Aiii- 
cians was unknown ; they appear to have derived their origin from 
Praeiieste ; and the ambition of those new citizens was long satisfied 
with the plebeian honours of tribunes of the people.’* One hundred 
and sixty-eight years before the Christian aera the family was enno- 
bled by the praetorship of Anicias, who gloriously terminated the 
Illyrian war by the conquest of the nation and the captivity of their 
king.’^ From the triumph of that general three consulships in distant 
periods mark the succession of the Anician name.’® From the reign 
of Diocletian to the final extinction of the Western empire that liame 
shone with a lustre which w’as not eclipsed in the public estimation 


Tacitus (Auual. iii. 55) affirms, that, between the battle of Actium and the reign 
of Vespasian, the senate was gradudly filled with new families from the Municipia and 
colonies of Italy, 

w Nec quisquam Procerum tentet (licet sere ve^usto 
Floregt, et claro cingatur Roma senatil) 

Se jactare parem; sed primd. sede relict A 
Aucheniis, de jure licet certare secundo. 

Claud, in Prob. et Olybrii Coss. 1 8. 

Such a compliment paid to the obscure name of the Auchenii has amazed the critics; 
but they all agree that, whatever may be the true reading, the sense of Claudian can 
be applied only to the Anician family. 

The earliest date in the annals of Pighius is that of M. Anicius Gall us, Trib. 
PI. A.u.c. 506. Another Tribune, Q. Anicius, a.u.c. 508, is distinguished by the 
epithet of Pranestinus * Livy (xlv. 43) places the Anicii below the great families of 
Rome. 

** Livy, xliv. 30, 31, xlv. 3, 26, 43. He fairly appreciates th8 merit of Anicius, 
and justly observes that his fame was clouded by the superior lustre of the Mace- 
donian, which preceded the Illyrian, triumph. 

The dates of the three consulships are, a.u.c. 593, R18, 967: the two last under 
the reigns of Nero and Cai-acalla. The second of tlu^se consuls distinguished himself 
only by his infamous flattery (Tacit. Annal. xv. 74); but even the evidence of crimes, 
if they bear the stamp of gi’eatness and antiquity, is admitted, without reluctance, to 
prove the genealogy of a noble house. 


* There is an earlier instance of a mem- Flavius, the celebrated scriba of App. 
her of the family obtaining one of the Claudius Csscus, A.u.c. 450, b.C. 304, Sea 
higher offices of the state. Q. Anicius Pliny, Hist. Nat. 1. xxxiii. c. 1, s. 6. — S, 
Prsenestinus was curule sndile with Q. 
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by the majesty of the Imperial purple.'*’^ The several branches to 
whom it was communicated united, by marriage or inheritance, the 
wealth and titles of the Annian, the Petronian, and the Olybrian 
houses ; and in each generation the number of consulships was multi- 
plied by an hereditary claim.^® The Anician family excelled in faith 
and in riches: they were the first of the Roman senate who em- 
braced Christianity; and it is probable that Anicius Julian, who was 
afterwards consul and praefect of the city, atoned for his attachment 
to the party of Maxentius by the readiness with which he accepted 
the religion of Constantine.^® Their ample patrimony was increased 
by the industry of Probus, the chief of the Anician fainily, who shared 
with Gratian the honours of the consulship, and exercised four times 
the high office of Praetorian prmfect*® His immense estates were 
scattered over the wide extent of the Roman world ; and though the 
public might suspect or disapprove the methods by which they had 
been acquired, the generosity and magnificence of that fortunate 
statesman deserved the gratitude of his clients and the admiration of 
strangers.®^ Such w’as the respect entertained for his memory, that 
the two sons of Probus, in their earliest youth and at the request of 
the senate, were associated in the consular dignity: a memorable 
distinction, without example in the annals of Rome.-^ 

“ The marbles of the Anician palace ’’ were used as a proverbial 
expression of opulence and splendour but the nobles and weuith of 
senators of Rome aspired in due gradation to imitate that nobler'^' 


In the sixth century the nobility of the Anician name is mentioned (Cassiodor. 
Vjiriar. 1. x. Ep. IJ, with singular respect by the minister of a Gothic king of 
Italy. 

Fixus in omnes 

Cognatos procedit honos; quemcumque requiras 
H&c de stirpe Tirum, certum est de Consule nasci. 

Per fasces numerantur avi, semperque reuatCi 
Nobilitate virent, et prolem fata sequuntur. 

(Claudian in Prob. et Olyb. Consulat. 12, &c.) The Annii, whose name seems to 
nave merged in the Anician, mark the Fasti with many consulsliips from the time of 
Vespasian to the fourth century. 

The title of first Christian senator may be justified by the authority of Pmdentius 
(in Symmach. i. 553^ and the dislike of the Pagans to the Anician family. See Til- 
lemont. Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 183, v, p. 44. Baron. Annal. a.d. 312, 
No. 78 ; A.D. 322, No. 2. 

Probus .... claritudine generis et potentia et opfiro amplitudine cognitus Orbi 
Ronmo, per quern universum poene patrimonia spai-sa possedit, juste an secus non 
judicioli est nostri. Ammian. Marcellin. xxvii. 11. His children and widow erect8«l 
for him a magnificent tomb in the Vatican, which was demolished in the time of pope 
Nicholas V. to make room for the new church of St. Peter. Baronius, who laments 
the ruin of this Christian monument, has diligently preserved the inscriptions liid 
basso-relievos. See Annal. Eccles. a.d. 395, No. 5-17. 

Two Persian satraps travelled to Milan and Rome to hear St. Ambrose and to see 
Probus. (Paulin, in Vit. Ambros.) Claudian (in Cons. Probin. et Olybr. 30-60) seems 
at a loss how to express the glory of Probus. 

See the poem which Claudian addressed to the two noble youths. 

^ Secuiidinus, the Manichsaan, ap. Baron. Annal. Eccles. a.d. 390, No. 34. 
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ilhistritms family. Tlie accurate description of the city, which 
wa^ composed in the Theodosian age, enumerates one thousiuul 
!»(»ven hundred and eighty houses^ the residence of wealthy and 
hotiourable citizens. Many of these stately mansions might almost 
'»x(*use the exaggeration of the poet — that Rome contained a multi- 
tude of ])alaces, and that each palace was equal to a city : since it 
jiicluded within its own precincts everything which could be subser- 
vient either to use or luxury ; markets, hippodromes, temples, foun- 
tains, baths, porticos, shady groves, and artificial aviaries.®* The 
liistoriau Olympiodorus, who represents the state of Rome when it 
was besieged by the Goths,®*' continues to observe that several of the 
richest senators received from their estates an annual income of four 
tliousand pounds of gold, above one hundred and sixty thoiisanii 
pounds sterling; without computing the stated provision of corn and 
wine, which, liad they been sold, might have equalled in value oiu*- 
third of the money. Compared to this immoderate wealth, an ordinary 
revenue of a thousiind or fifteen hundred pounds of gold might be 
considered as no more than adequate to the dignity of the senatorian 
rank, which required many expenses of a public and ostentatious 
kind. Several examples are recorded in the age of Honorius of vain 
and })opular nobles who celebrated the year of their prajtorship by a 
festival which lasted seven days and cost above one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling.®^ The estates of the Roman senators, which so 
far exceed the proportion of modern wealth, vrere not confined to* 


See Nardini, Roma Autica, p. 89, 498, .'>00. • 

Quid loquar incluaas inter laqiiearia nilvas? 

Vernula qu& vario carmine ludit avis'^ 

Claud. Rutil. Numatian. Itinemr. ver. 111. 

The poet lived at the time of the Gothic invaaion. A moderate palace would have 
covered Cinciunatus’s farm of four acres (Val. Max. iv. 4, 7). In laxitatem 
excurrunt, says Seneca, Epist. 114. See a judicious note of ^Ir. Hume, Essays, vol. i. 
p. r>62, last 8vo. edition. 

This curious account of Rome in the reign of Honorius is found in a fragmcnl ot 
the historian Olympiodorus, ap. Photium, p. i97 [p. 63, ed. Bekker]. 

The sons of Alypius [Olympius in Bekker 's ed,], of Symmachus, and of Maximum, 
sclent, during their respective prsetorships, twelve, or twenty, or forty, centenarie'^ (or 
hundredweight of gold). See Olympiodor. ap. Phot. jp. 197 [p. 63, ed. BeKker|. 
'('his iM>pular estimation allows some latitude; but it is difficult to explain a law in tiie 
Theodosian Code (1. vi. tit. iv. leg. 5) which fixes the expense of the first prxtot* ;it 
‘jr>,000, of the second at 20,000, and of the third at 000 folks. The name of ftUif, 
(see Mem. de I'Acod^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 727) was equally a]>pliHi>l to 
a purse of 125 pieces of silver, and to a small copper coin of the value of part ot 
that purse. In the former sense, the 25,000 folles would be equal to 150,000/.; in th«i 
latter to five or six pounds sterling. The one appears extravagant, the other is 
ridiculous.'^ There must have existed some third and middle value, which is hers 
understood; hut ambiguity is an inexcusable fault iu the language of laws. 


* The ccniemrmnyfQA a hundred pounds Conshintine the pound contained 72 solids 
weight of gold; and from the time of Bujiposiijg the solidus to be worth onl^ 
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the limits of Italy. Umir possessions extended far beyond the 
binian and id£gean seas to the most distant provinces: the city of 
Nicopolis, which Augustus had founded as an eternal monument ot 
tlie Actiau victory, was the property of tlie devout Paula and it ib 
observed by Seneca, that the rivers which had divided hostile nations 
now flowed through the lands of private citizens. According to 
their temper and circumstances, the estates of the Romans were eitliei^ 
cultivated by the labour of their slaves, or granted, for a certain and 
stipulated rent, to the industrious farmer. 'J'^he economical writers of 
antiquity strenuously recommend the former method wherever it may be 
practicable ; but if the object should be removed by its distance or mag- 
nitude from the immediate eye of the master, they })refer the active 
care of an old hereditary tenant, attached to the soil and interesteil 
in the produce, to the mercenary administration of a negligent, 
perhaps an unfaithful, steward.^^’ 

The opulent nobles of an immense capital, who were never excited 
by the pursuit of military glory, and seidom engaged in the 
occupations of civil government, naturally resigned their 
leisure to the business and amusements of private life. At Rome 
commerce was always held in contempt ; but the senators, from the 
iirst age of the republic, increased their patrimony and multi})lied 
their clients by the lucrative practice of usury, and the obsolete laws 
vvtjie eluded or violated by the mutual inclinations and interest ot 
both parties. A considerable mass of treasure must always haAc 

Kicopolis in Actiaco littore sita possesBionis vestrsu nunc pare vel maxima 

est. Jerom. in praofat. Comment, ad Epistol. ad Titum, tom. ix. p. Ii43. M. de Til- 
lemont supposes, strangely enough, that it was part of Agamemnon's inheritance. 
Mdin. Eccli^s. tom. xii. p. 85. 

Seneca, Epist. Ixxxix. His language is of the declamatory kind: but declamatiou 
could scarcely exaggex’ate the avance and luxury of the Homans. The philosox)her 
himself deserved some share of the reproach, if it be time that his rigorous exaction 
of Qaadrinffmties, above three hundred thousand pounds, which he had lent at higli 
interest, provoked a rebellion in Britain. (Dion Cassius, 1. Ixii. [c. 2] p. 1003. ) 
According to the conjecture of Gale (Antoninus’s Itinerary in Britain, p. 9J ), the samt‘ 
Eaustinus possessed an estate near Bury, in Suffolk, and another in the kingdom of 
Naples. 

^ Volusius, a wealthy senator (Tacit. Annal. iii. 30), always preferred tenants born 
on the estate. Columella, who received this maxim from him, argues very judiciously 
on the subject. De He Hustieft, 1. i. c. 7, p. 408, edit. Gesner. Leipzig, 1735. 

Valosius (ad Ammian. xiv. 6) has proved, from Chrysostom and Augustin, that, 
tlie senators were not allowed to lend money at usury. Yet it appears from the Tlieo- 


lOs. English,* the prsetorship of Sym- 
maohus cost 72,000/., and that of Max- 
imus 144,000/. In the passage of the 


c . * ** value of the solidus, according to 

“J^Kuy (see note, vol. ii. p. 338), which we have 
Mopted in previous notes, but Hummsen inaWes U»e 
wlldus nearly equal to 12s. See Marquardt in 
Wickers Kdniisch. Alterth., vol. iii. pt. il. p. 34, 


Theodosian Code quoted by Gibbon, the 
follis means a purse of 125 pieces of silver, 
and, as this follis was equal to 5/. 11^. 
nearly (accormng to Mommsen), 25,000 
folles contained 143,750/. This sum, it 
is true, is prodimous; but it is very nearly 
the same as the amount expended by 
Maximus in his prsetorship. — S. 
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existed at Home, either in the current coin of the empire, or in the 
form of gold and silver plate ; and there were many sideboards in 
the time of Pliny which contained more solid silver than had been 
transported by Scipio from vanquished Carthage.®^ The greater 
part of the nobles, who dissipated their fortunes in profuse luxury, 
iouiid themselves poor in the midst of wealth, and idle in a constant 
round of dissipation. Their desires were continually gratified by the 
labour of a thousand hands ; of the numerous train of their domestic 
slaves, who were actuated by the fear of punishment ; and of the 
various professions of artificers and merchants, who were more power- 
fully impelled by the hopes of gain. The ancients were destitute ot 
many of the conveniences of life which have been invented or improved 
by the progress of industry ; and the plenty of glass and linen has 
diffused more real comforts among the modern nations of Europe 
than the senators of Rome could derive from all the refinements of 
pompous or sensual luxury Their luxury and their manners have 
been the subject of minute and laborious disquisition ; but as such 
inquiries would divert me too long from the design of the present 
work, I shall produce an authentic state of Rome and its inhabitants 
which is more peculiarly applicable to the period of the Gothic inva- 
sion. Ammianus Marcellinus, who prudently chose the capital of the 
empire as the residence the best adapted to the historian of his own 
times, has mixed with the narrative of public events a lively repre- 
sentation of the scenes with which he was familiarly conversant. The 
judicious reader will not always approve the asperity of censure, 
the choice of circumstances, or the style of expression ; he will per- 
haps detect the latent prejudices and personal resentments which 
soured the temper of Ammianus himself ; but he will surely observe, 
with philosophic curiosity, the interesting and original picture of the 
manners of Rome.'-*^ 


dosian Code (see Godefroy ad 1. ii. tit. xxxiii. tom. i. p. 230-239) that they were 
permitted to take six per cent., or one-half of the legal interest; and, what is more 
sin^lar, this permission was granted to the youn^ senators. 

“ Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 50. He states the silver at only 4380 pounds, whicli 
is increased by Livy (xxx. 45) to 100,023; the former seems too little for an opulent 
city, the latter too much for any private sideboard. 

The learned Arbuthnot (Tables of Ancient Coins, &c., p. 153) has observed with 
humour, and I believe with truth, that Augustus had neither glass to his windows 
nor a shirt to his back. Under the lower empire the use of linen and glass became 
somewhat more common.* 

^ It is incumbent on me to explain the liberties which I have taken with the text 
of Ammianus. 1. I have melted down into one piece the sixth chapter of the four- 
te'^nth and the fourth of the twenty-eighth book. 2. I have given order and connection 


* The discovery of glass in such com- 2nd8er.p.98. — M. See also BeckeFs Gal* 
mon use at Pompeii spoils the jest of Ar- lus, vol. iii, p. 58, 2nd ed. — S, 
buthnot. See Sir W. Gell, Pompeiana, 
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The greatness of Rome (such is the language of the historian ). 
was founded on the rare and almost incredible alliance of ^ , 

“ virtue and of fortune. The long period of her infancy the^i^^mun 
“ was employed in a laborious struggle against the tribes Ammiinus 
“ of Italy, the neighbours and enemies of the rising city. 

“ In the strength and ardour of youth she sustained the storms of 
“ war, carried her victorious arms beyond the seas and the moun- 
tains, and brought home triumphal laurels from every country of 
“ the globe. At length, verging towards old age, and sometimes 
“ conquering by the terror only of her name, she sought the blessings 
“ of ease and tranquillity. The venerable city, which had trampled 
“ on the necks of the fiercest nations, and established a system of laws, 

“ the perpetual guardians of justice and freedom, was content, like a 
“ wise and wealthy parent, to devolve on the Cmsars, her favourite 
“ sons, the care of governing her ample patrimony.®^ A secure and 
“ profound peace, such as had been once enjoyed in the reign of 
“ Numa, succeeded to the tumults of a republic ; while Rome was 
“ still adored as the queen of the earth, and the subject nations still 
“ reverenced the name of the people and the majesty of the senate. 
‘‘ But this native splendour (continues Ammianus) is degraded and 
‘‘ sullied by the conduct of some nobles, who, unmindful of their own 
“ dignity and of that of their country, assume an unbounded licence 
“ of vice and folly. They contend with each other in the empty 
“ vanity of titles and surnames, and curiously select or invent the 
“ most lofty and sonorous appellations — Reburrus or Fabunius, Pago- 
“ nius or Tarrasius^*' — which may impress the ears of the vulgar with 
“ astonishment and respect. From a vain ambition of perpetuating 
“ their memory, they affect to multiply their likeness in statues of 
‘‘ bronze and marble ; nor are they satisfied unless those statues are 
“ covered with plates of gold ; an honourable distinction, first granted 


to the confused mass of materials. 3. I have softened some extravagant hyptrbc^les 
and pared away some superfluities of the original. 4. 1 have developed some observa- 
tions which were insinuated rather than expressed. With these allowances my version 
will be found, not literal indeed, but faithful and exact. 

^ Claudian, who seems to have read the histoiy of Ammianus, speaks of this great 
revolution in a much less courtly style; 

Postquam jura ferox in se communia Caesar 
Transtulit; et lapsi mores; desuetaque priscis 
Artibus, in gremium pacis servile recessi. 

De Bell. Gildonico, v. 49. ^ 

•® The minute diligence of antiquarians has not been able to verify these extra- 
ordinary names. I am of opinion that they were invented by the historian himself, 
who was afraid of any personal satire or application. It is certain, however, that the 
simple denominations of the Romans were g:^ually lengthened to the number of four, 
five, or even seven, pompous surnames; as for mstance, Marcus Maoius Majmmiua 
Furius Balburius Cacilianus Plaoidus. Koris, Cenotaph. Pisan. Dissert, iv. p. 4uS. 
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** to Acilius the consul, after he had subdued by his arms and counsels 
the |K)’Acr of kin^ Autiochus. The ostentation of displaying, of 
** magnifying perhaps, the rent-roll of the estates which they possess 
in all the provinces, from the rising to the setting sun, provokes the 
** just resentment of every man who recollects that their poor and 
“ invincible ancestors were not distinguished from the meanest of tlie 
soldiers by the delicacy of their food or the splendour of their 
** apjiarel. But the modem nobles measure their rank and corise- 
“ quence according to the loftiness of their chariots,^" and the weighty 
“ magnificence of their dress. Their long robes of silk and purjile 
float in the wind ; and as they are agitated, by art or accident, 
they occasionally discover the under garments, the rich tunics, 
“ embroidered with the figures of various animals.*^^ I'ollowed by a 
“train of fifty servants, and tearing up the pavement, they move 
“ along the streets with the same impetuous speed as if they travelled 
“ with post-horses; and the example of the senators is boldly imitated 
“ by the matrons and ladies, whose covered carriages are continuallv 
“ driving round the immense space of the city and suburbs. When- 
“ ever thes(; persons of high distinction condescend to visit the puhlii 
“ baths, they assume, on their entrance, a tone of loud and insolein 
“ command, and appropriate to their own nse the conveniences Mhicli 
“ were designed for the Roman people. If, in these places of mixed 
“ and general resort, they meet any of the infamous ministers of their 
“ pleasures, they express their afifection by a tender embrace, while 
“ they proudly deedine the salutations of their fellow-citizens, who are 
“ not permitted to aspire above the honour of kfesing their hands or 
“ their knees. As soon as they have indulged themselves in the 
“ refreshment of the bath, they resume their rings and the other 
“ ensigns of their dignity, select from their private w^irdrohe of the 
finest linen, such as might suffice for a dozen persons, the garments 
“ the most agreeable to their fancy, and maintain till their depaitnre 
“ the same haughty demeanour, which perhaps might have been 
“ excused in the great Marcellus after the conquest of Syracuse. 

The cctrrnccr, or coaches of tlie Homans, were often of solid silver eurif)nsl y carved 
ond engraved; and the trappings of the mules or horses were embossed with gold. 
1'his magnificence continued from the reign of Nero to that of Honorius; and the 
A ppian way was covered with the splendid equipages of the nobles, who came out to 
meet St. Melania when she returned to Rome six years before the Gothic siege (Seneca, 
Epist. Ixxxvii.; Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 49; Paulin. Nolan, apud Baron. Annal. Eccles. 
A>p. No. 5). Yet j)omp is well exchanged for convenience; and a plain modern 
coach that is hung upon springs is mucli preferable to the silver or gold carts of anti- 
quity, which rolhid on the axletree, and were exposed, for the most paii), to the incle- 
mency of the weather. 

In a homily of Astcrius, bishop of Amasia, M. de Valois has discovered (ad 
Ammian. xiv. 6) that this was a new fashion; that bears, wolves, lions, and tigem, 
woods, hunting- matches, &c., were represented in embroidery; and that the more piot^ 
soxcombs substituted the figure or legi'ud of some favourite sjunt, 
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Sometimes indeed these heroes undertake more arduous achieve- 
“ raents : they visit their estates in Italy, and procure themselves, by 
“ the toil of servile hands, the amusements of the chace.®® If at any 
“ time, but more especially on a hot day, they have courage to sail 
“ in their painted galleys from the Lucrine lake^*^ to their elegant 
“ villas on the sea-coast of Puteoli and Caieta/* they compare their 
“ own expeditions to the marches of Caesar and Alexander. Yet 
“ should a fly presume to settle on the silken folds of their gilded 
“ umbrellas, should a sunbeam penetrate through some unguarded 
“ and imperceptible chink, they deplore their intolerable hardships, 
“ and lament in affected language that they were not born in the 
“ land of the Cimmerians, the regions of eternal darkness. In 
these journeys into the country^^ the M'hole body of the household 
marches with their master. In the same manner as the cavalry 
“ and infantry, the heavy and the light armed troops, the advanced 
“ guard and the rear, arc marshalled by the skill of their military 
leaders, so the domestic officers, who bear a rod as an ensign ol' 
“ authority, distribute and airange the numerous train of slaves and 
“ attendants. The baggage and wardrobe move in the front, and 
are immediately followed by a multitude of cooks and inferior 
“ ministers employed in the service of the kitchens and of the tablt'. 

“ The main body is composed of a promiscuous crowd of slaves, in- 

See Pliny’H Epistlee, i. 6. Three large wild boam vrei*e allured and taken in the 
toils without inteiTupting the studies of the philosophic sportsman. 

^ The change from the inauspicious word Avernusy wiiich stands in the text, it? 
immaterial. The two lakes, Avernus and Luermus, conuuunicated with each other, 
and were fashioned by the stupendous moles of Agrippa into the Julian port, which 
opened through a narrow entrance into the gulf of Puteoli. Virgil, who resided on 
the spot, has described (Georgic ii. 161) this work at the moment of its execution: and 
iiis commentators, especially Catrou, have derived much light from Strabo, Suetonius, 
Hud Dion. Earthquakes and volcanoes have changed the face of the country, and 
turned the Lucrine lake, since the year 1538, into the Monte Nuovo. See Camilla' 
IV.Ilegrino Discorsi della Campania Felice, p. 23*), 244, &c. Antonii Sanfelicii Cam- 
pania, p. 13, 88. 

The regnaCumana et Puteolana; loca capteroqui valde expetenda, iuterpellantiuiu 
a\it.em multitudine paene fugienda. Cicero ad Attic, xiv. 16, 

^ The proverbial expression of Cirntnerian darknesa was originally borrowed from 
the description of Homer (in the eleventh book of the Odyssey) which he applies to a 
j'emote and fabulous country on the shores of the ocean. See Erasmi Adagia, in his 
Works, tom. ii. p. 593, the Leyden edition. 

We may learn from Seneca, Epist. cxxiii., three curious circumstances relative to 
the .joumeyg of the Romans. 1. They were preceded by a troop of Numidian lij!;ht- 
luiise, who announced by a cloud of dust the approach of a great man. 2. Tljeir 
baggage-mules transported not only the precious vases but even the fragile vessels of 
crystal and mvrrcr, which last is almost proved, by the learned French translator of 
Seneca (tom. iii. p. 402-422), to mean the porcelain of China and Japan.* 3. Tim 
beautiful faces of the young slaves were covered with a medicatefl crust, or ointment, 
v/hicli secured them against the etfects of the sun and frost. 


This would bo rendered still more ** the porcelain of the East was called 
probable if we could place dependenoe “ Mirrha di Smyrna to as late a date as 
upon the statement of Sir W. Gell, “that 1555.** Fompeiana, vol. i. p. 98, 1 9, — £L 
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“ creased by the accidental concourse of idle or dependent plebeiana * 
“ The rear is closed by the favourite band of eunuchs, distributed 
from age to youth, according to the order of seniority. Their 
“ numbers and their deformity excite the horror of the indignant 
spectators, who are ready to execrate the memory of Semiramis for 
‘‘ the cruel art which she invented of frustrating the purposes of 
“ nature, and of blasting in the bud the hopes of future generations. 

“ In the exercise of domestic jurisdiction the nobles of Rome express 
an exquisite sensibility for any personal injury, and a contemptuous 
indifference for the rest of the human species. When they have 
‘‘ called for warm water, if a slave iias been tardy in his obedience, 

“ he is instantly chastised with three hundred lashes ; but should the 
“ same slave commit a wilful murder, the master will mildly observe 
“ that he is a worthless fellow, but that if he repeats the offence he 
shall not escape punishment. Hospitality was formeny the virtue 
“ of the Romans ; and every stranger who could plead either merit 
“ or misfortune was relieved or rewarded by their generosity. At 
present, if a foreigner, perhaps of no contemptible rank, is intro- 
‘‘ duced to one of the proud and wealthy senators, he is welcomed 
“ indeed in the first audience with such warm professions and such 
‘‘ kind inquiries, that he retires enchanted with the affability of his 
“ illustrious friend, and full of regret that he had so long delayed his 
journey to Rome, the native seat of manners as well as of enipiro. 

“ Secure of a favourable reception, he repeats his visit the ensuing 
“ day, and is mortified by the discovery that his person, his name, 
“ and his country are already forgotten. If he still has resolution to 
“ persevere, he is gradually numbered in the train of dependents, and 
obtains the permission to pay his assiduous and unprofitable court to 
“ a haughty patron, incapable of gratitude or friendship, who scarcely 
“ deigns to remark his presence, his departure, or his return. When- 
‘‘ ever the rich prepare a solemn and popular entertainment,^^ when- 
“ ever they celebrate with profuse and pernicious luxury their private 
‘‘ banquets, the choice of the guests is the subject of anxious delibera- 
“ tion. The modest, the sober, and the learned are seldom preferred ; 
^ and the nomenclators, who are commonly swayed by interested 

** Diatributio aolemiiiuia sportularum. The sportulcc, or sporteUcB, were amall 
baskets supposed to contain a quantity of hot provisions of the value of 100 quadrantes, 
or twelvepence halfpenny, which were ranged in order in the hall, and ostentatiously 
distribute to the hungry or servile crowd who waited at the door. This indelicate 
custom is very frequently mentioned in the epigrams of Martial and the satires ot 
Juvenal. See likewise Suetonius, in Claud, c. 21 ; in Neron. c. 16; in Domitian. c. 4, 7. 
These baskets of provisions were afterwards converted into large pieces of gold and 
silver coin, or plate, which were mutually given and accepted even by the persons ol 
tlie highest rank (see Symmach. Kpist. iv. 65, ix. 124, and Miscell. p. 256 [ed. PanSi 
1604 ];, on solemn occasions, of cousulsliins, marriages, &c. : 
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motiveS) have the address to insert in the list of invitatioije the 
obscure names of the most worthless of mankind. But the frequent 
and familiar companions of the great are those parasites who prac- 
tise the most useful of all arts, the art of flattery; who eagerly 
** applaud each word and every action of their immortal patron ; gaze 
“ with rapture on his marble columns and variegated pavements, and 
strenuously praise the pomp and elegance which he is taught to 
‘‘ consider as a part of his personal merit. At the Roman tables the 
“ birds, the BquirreU^^^ or the fish, which appear of an uncommon 
“ size, are contemplated with curious attention ; a pair of scales is 
accurately applied to ascertain their real weight ; and, while the 
“ more rational guests are disgusted by the vain and tedious repeti- 
“ tion, notaries are summoned to attest by an authentic record the 
truth of such a marvellous event. Another method of introduction 
‘‘ into the houses and society of the great is derived from the pro- 
“ fession of gaming, or, as it is more politely styled, of play. The 
“ confederates are united by a strict and indissoluble bond of friend- 
“ ship, or rather of conspiracy ; a superior degree of skill in the 
“ Tesaerarian art (which may be interpreted the game of dice and 
“ tabl^s^®) is a sure road to wealth and reputation. A master of that 
“ sublime science, who in a supper or assembly is placed below a 
“ magistrate, displays in his countenance the surprise and indignation 
“ which Cato might be supposed to feel when he was refused the 
praetorship by the votes of a capricious people. The acquisition oi 
“ knowledge seldom engages the curiosity of the nobles, who abhor 
“ the fatigue and disdain the advantages of study ; and the only books 
“ which they peruse are the Satires of Juvenal, and the verbose and 


The want of an English name obliges me to refer to the common genus of squir- 
rels,* the Latin glis, the French loir ; a little animal who inhabits the woods and 
remains torpid in cold weather (see Plin. Hist. Natur, viii. 82; BufTon, Hist. Katurelle. 
tom. viii. 158; Pennant’s Synopsis of Quadrupeds, p, 289). The art of rearing and 
fattening great numbers of glires was practised in Roman villas as a profitable ^icle 
of rural economy (Yairo, de Re Rustic^, iii. 15). The excessive demand of them 
for luxurious tables was increased by the foolish prohibitions of the censors; and it is 
reported that they are still esteemed in modem Rome, and are frequently sent as 
presents by the Colonna princes (see Brotier, the last editor of Pliny, tom. ii. p. 458, 
apud Barbou, 1779). 

This game, which might be translated by the more familiar names of trictrac^ or 
backgammon^ was a favourite amusement of the gravest Romans; and old Mucius 
Scaevola, the lawyer, had the reputation of a very skilful player. It was called ^vdus 
duodecim soriptonm, from the twelve scripta or lines which equally divided the alo^olus 
or table. On these the two armies, the white and the black, each consistiis of 
fifteen men, or calculi, were regulaily placed and alternately moved according to the 
laws of the game and the chances of the tessera or dice. Dr. Hyde, who diligently 
traces the history and varieties of the nerdilvdium { a name of Persic etymology ) from 
Ireland to Japan, pours forth on thia trifling subject a copious torrent of classic and 
Orlenial learning. Seo Syntagma Dissercat. tom. ii. p. 21 7^4^5. 
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« fabulous histo^.^ of Marius Maximus.^’ The libraries which they 
have inherited from their fathers are secluded, like dreary sepulchres, 
« from the light of day.^® But the costly instruments of the theatre, 
“ flutes, and enormous lyres, and hydraulic organs, are constructed 
“ for their use ; and the harmony of vocal and instrumental muac is 
“ incessantly repeated in the palaces of Rome. In those palaces 
‘‘ sound is preferred to sense, and the care of the body to that of the 
mind. It is allowed as a salutary maxim, that the light and frivo- 
‘‘ lous suspicion of a contagious malady is of sufficient weight to excuse 
the visits of the most intimate friends ; and even the servants who 
“ are despatched to make the decent inquiries are not suffered to 
“ return home till they have undergone the ceremony of a previous 
ablution. Yet this selfish and unmanly delicacy occasionally yields 
** to the more imperious passion of avarice. The prospect of gain 
“ will urge a rich and gouty senator as far as Spolcto ; every senti- 
“ ment of arrogance and dignity is subdued by the hopes of an 
‘‘ inheritiince, or even of a legacy ; and a wealthy childless citizen is 
“ the most powerful of the Romans. The art of obtaining the signa- 
“ ture of a favourable testament, and sometimes of hastening the 
‘‘ moment of its execution, is perfectly understood; and it h^ hap- 
‘‘ pened that in the same house, though in different apartments, a 
“ husband and a wife, with the laudable design of overreaching each 
“ other, have summoned their respective lawyers, to declare at the 
‘‘ same time their mutual but contradictory intentions. The distress 
** which follows and chastises extravagant luxury often reduces the 
“ great to the use of the most humiliating expedients. When they 
desire to borrow, they employ the base and supplicating style of 
“ the slave in the comedy ; but when they are called upon to pay, 
“ they assume the royal and tragic declamation of the grandsons of 
“ Hercules. If the demand is repeated, they readily procure some 
“ trusty sycophant, instructed to maintain a charge of poison, or 
“ m^ic, against the insolent creditor, who is seldom released from 
“ prison till he has signed a discharge of the whole debt. These 
“ vi^s, which degrade the moral character of the Romans, are 
‘‘ mixed with a puerile superstition that disgraces their understand- 
“ ing. They listen with confidence to the predictions of haruspices, 

“ who pretend to read in the entrails of victims the signs of future 


Marius Maximus, homo ommum verhoHissimus, gui et mythistoricis se volumini- 
imphca^t. Vopiscus m Hist. August, p. 242 Nopisc. Firm. c. 1]. He wo4 
Liy^ of the Kmperora from T^an to Alexander Severus. See Gerard Vossius de 
Histoncis Latm. 1. li. c. 3, in his Works, vol. iv p 57 vossius de 

« This satire U probablv exaggerated. The ^tumklia of Macrobius, and the Epis. 
ties of Jewm, afford satisf^tory prooft that Christian iheology and classic HterfC 
Btudiouriy cultivated by several Homans of both sexes a^d of the higheatrSi^ 
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greatness and prosperity ; and there are many who do not prcsuiniB 
either to bathe or to dine, or to appear in public, till they have 
“ diligently consulted, according to the rules of astrology, the 
situation of Mercury and the aspect of the moon/* It is sii^gular 
enough that this vain credulity may often be discovered among the 
profane sceptics who impiously doubt or deny the existence of a 
‘‘ celestial power.” 

In populous cities, which are the seat of commerce and manu- 
factures, the middle ranks of inhabitants, who derive their suteand 
subsistence from the dexterity or labour of their hands, ^ 

are commonly the most prolific, the most useful, and, 
in that sense, the most respectable part of the community. But 
the plebeians of Rome, who disdained such sedentary and servile 
arts, had been oppressed from the earliest times by the weight of 
debt and usury, and the husbandman, during the term of his. 
military service, was obliged to abandon the cultivation of his 
farm/* The lands of Italy, which had been originally divided 
among the families of free and indigent proprietors, were insensibly 
purchased or usurped by the avarice of the nobles ; and in the age 
which preceded the fall of the republic, it was computed that only 
two thousand citizens vere possessed of any independent substance.* ‘ 
Yet as long as the people bestowed by their suffrages the honours of 
the state, the command of the legions, and the administration of 
wealthy provinces, their conscious pride alleviated in some measure 
the hardships of poverty ; and their wants were seasonably supplied 
by the ambitious liberality of the candidates, who aspired to secure 
a venal majority in the thirty-five tribes, or the hundred and ninety- 
three centuries, of Rome. But when the prodigal commons had 
imprudently alienated not only the me^ but the inheritance^ of power, 
they sunk, under the reign of the Cmsars, into a vile and wretched 
populace, which must, in a few generations, have been totally extin- 
guished, if it had not been continually recruited by the manumission 
of slaves and the influx of strangers. As early as the time of Hadrian 
it was the just complaint of the ingenuous natives that the capital had 


^ Mficrobius, the friend of these Koman nobles, considered the stars as the cause, 
or at least the signs, of future events (de Somn. Scipion. 1. i. c. 19, p. 68). 

^ “ The histories of Livy (see particularly vi. 36) are full of the extortions of the 
rich and the sufferings of the poor debtors. The melancholy story of a brave old 
soldier (Dionys. Hal. 1. vi. o. 26, p, 847, edit. Hudson, and Livy, ii. 23) must have 
been frequently repeated in those primitive times, which have been so undeservedly 
praised. 

Non esse in civitate duo millia hominum qui rem haberent. Cicero, Offic. iL 21, 
and Comment. Paul. Manut. in edit. Grsev. This vague computation was irado 
▲.U.c. 649, in a speech of the tribune Philippas, and it was his object, as well as that 
of the Gracchi (see Pluttu’th), to deplore, and perhaps to exaggerate, the misery of 
^hc common people, 

o 2 
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attracted the vices of . the universe and .the manner^ of the most 
opposite nations. The intemperance of the Gauls, the cunning and 
levity of the Greeks, the savage obstinacy of the Egyptians and Jews, 
the servile temper of the Asiatics, and the dissolute, effeminate prosti- 
tution of the Syrians, were mingled in the various multitude, which, 
under the proud and false denomination of Romans, presumed to 
despise their fellow-subjects, and even their sovereigns, who dwelt 
beyond the precincts of the eternal city,** 

Yet the name of that city was still pronounced with respect : the 
Public frequent and capricious tumults of its inhabitants were 
d^str^ion indul^d with impunity; and the successors of Constan- 
tine, instead of crushing the last remains of the demo- 
cracy by the strong arm of military power, embraced 
the mild policy of Augustus, and studied to relieve the poverty and 
to amuse the idleness of an innumerable people.** I. For the 
convenience of the lazy plebeians, the monthly distributions of com 
were converted into a daily allowance of bread; a great number 
of ovens were constructed and maintained at the public expense : 
and at the appointed hour, each citizen, who was furnished with a 
ticket, ascended the flight of steps which had been assigned ’to his 
peculiar quarter or division, and received, either as a gift or at a 
very low price, a loaf of bread of the weight of three pounds for the 
use of his family. II. The forests of Lucania, whose acorns fattened 
large droves of wild hogs,*^ afforded, as a species of tribute, a plenti- 
ful supply of cheap and wholesome meat. During five months of the 
year a regular allowance of bacon was clistribhted to the poorei 
citizens ; and the annual consumption of the capital, at a time when 


M See the third Satire (60-125) of Juyenal, who indigDantly complains^ 

Quamvis quota portio fseoiB Achrei! 

Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim deHiuct Orontes; 

£t hnguam et mores, &c. 

Seneca^ when he proposes to comfort his mother (Consolat. ad Helv. c. 6) by the 
reflection that a great part of mankind were in a state of exile, reminds her how few 
of the inhabitants of Rome were bom in the city. 

^ Almost all that is said of the bread, bacon, oil, wine, Ac., may be found in the 
fourteenth book of the Theodosian Code, which expressly treato of the police of the 
great dties. See particularly the titles iii. iv. xv. xvi. xvu. zxiv. The collateral tes- 
timonies are produced in Qodefroy*a Commentary, and it is needless to transcribe 
them. According to a law of Theodosius, which appreciates in money the military 
allowance, a piece of gold (eleven shillings) was efpiivalent to eighty pounds of bacon, 
or to eighty pounds of oil, or to twelve modii (or pecks) of salt (Cod. Theod. 1. viii, 
tit. iv. leg. 17). This equation, compared with another of seventy pounds of bacon 
for an amphora (Cod. Theod. 1. xiv. tit. iv. leg. 4), ^es the price of wine at about 
sixteen-pence the gallon. 

^ The anonymous author of the Description of the World (p. 14, in tom. iii. Geo- 
praph. Minor, Hudson) observes of Lucania, in his barbarous I^tin, Remo obtixna, et 
tpea omnibus babundaas, et lardum multuxn ibras emittit: prompter qnon eet in 
nbuB, wamtn anUns^imn viurum- 
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it was much dedliied from its former lustre, was ascertained, by an 
edict of Valentinian the Third, at three millions six hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand pounds. III. In the manners of antiquity 
the use of oil was indispensable for the lamp as well as for the bath, 
and the annual tax which was imposed on Africa for the benefit of 
Rome amounted to the weight of three millions of pounds, to the 
measure, perhaps, of three hundred thousand English gallons. IV. 
The anxiety of Augustus to provide the metropolis with sufficient 
plenty of com was not extended beyond that necessary article of 
human subsistence ; and when the popular clamour accused the dear- 
ness and scarcity of wine, a proclamation was issued by the grave 
reformer to remind his subjects that no man could reasonably com- 
plain of thirst, since the aqueducts of Agrippa had introduced into 
the city so many copious streams of pure and salubrious water.^® 
This rigid sobriety was insensibly relaxed; and, although the 
generous design of Aurelian does not appear to have been 
executed in its full extent, the use of wdne was allow^ed on very easy 
and liberal terms. The administration of the public cellars was 
delegated to a magistrate of honourable rank ; and a considerable 
part cf the vintage of Campania was reserved for the fortunate in- 
habitants of Rome. 

The stupendous aqueducts, so justly celebrated by the praises of 
Augustus himself, replenished the Thermce^ or baths, which 
had been constructed in every part of the city, with Im- 
perial magnificence. The baths of Antoninus Caracalla, 
which were open, at stated hours, for the indiscriminate service of the 
senators and the people, contained above sixteen hundred seats oi 
marble ; and more than three thousand were reckoned in the baths of 
Diocletian.^® The walls of the lofty apartments were covered with 
curious mosaics, that imitated the art of the pencil in the elegance 
of design and the variety of colours. The Egyptian granite was 
beautifully encrusted with the precious green marble of Numidia ; 
the perpetual stream of hot water was poured into the capacious 
basons thmugk so many wide mouths of bright and massy silver ; 
and the meanest Roman could purchase, with a small copper coin, 
the daily enjoyment of a scene of pomp and luxury which might 

See Novell, ad calcem Cod, Theod. D. Valent. 1. i. tit. xv. [tom. vi. App. p. 28, 
ed. Gothofr.l. This law was published at Borne, June 29th, a.d. 452. 

^ Sueton. in August, c. 42. The utmost debauch of the emperor himself, in his 
favourite wine of Khsetia, never exceeded a aextarius (an EngUsh pint). Id. c. 77. 
Torrentius ad loc. and Arbuthnot's Tables, p, 86. 

^ His design was to plant vineyards along the seacoast of Etruria (Vopiscus, in 
Hist. August, p. 225 [in Aurel. c. 48]), the dreary, unwholesome, uncultivated Muf 
remme of modem Tuscany. 

“ Olympiodor. apud Phot. p. 197 [p. 63, ed. Bekker]. 
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excite the envy of the kings of Asia.^* From these stately palaces 
issued a swarm of dirty and ragged plebeians, without shoes and 
without a mantle; who loitered away whole days in the street or 
Forum to hear news and to hold disputes; who dissipated in extra* 
vagant gaming the miserable pittance of their wives and children ; 
and spent the hours of the night in obscure taverns and brothels in 
the indulgence of gross and vulgar sensuality.®® 

But the most lively and splendid amusement of the idle multitude 
Games and depended on the frequent exhibition of public games and 
spectacles, ^pectades. The piety of Christian princes had suppressed 
the inhuman combats of gladiators ; but the Roman people still con- 
sidered the Circus as their home, their temple, and the seat of the 
republic. The impatient crowd rushed at the dawn of day to secure 
their places, and there were many who passed a sleepless and 
anxious night in the adjacent porticos. From the morning to the 
(‘vening, careless of the sun or of the rain, the spectators, who 
sometimes amounted to the number of four hundred thousand, re- 
mained in eager attention ; their eyes fixed on the horses and 
charioteers, their minds agitated with hope and fear for the success 
of the colours which they espoused; and the happiness of Rome 
appeared to hang on the event of a race.®^ The same immoderate 
ardour inspired their clamours and their applause as often as they 
were entertained with the hunting of wild beasts and the various 
modes of theatrical representation. These representations in modem 
capitals may deserve to be considered as a pure and elegant school of ‘ 
taste, and perhaps of virtue. But the Tragic and. Comic Muse of the 
Romans, who seldom aspired beyond the imitation of Attic genius,®’* 


Seneca (Epistol. Ixxxvi.) compares the baths of Scipio Africanus, at his villa of 
Litemuxn, with the magnificence (which was continually increasing) of the public 
baths of Rome, long before the stately Therms of Antoninus and Diocletian were 
erected. The quadrans paid for admission was the quarter of the as, about one<eighth 
of an English penny. 

Ammianus (1. xiv. c. G, and 1. xxviii. c. 4), after describing the luxury and pride 
of the nobles of Rome, exposes, with equal indignation, the vices and follies of the 
common people. 

Juvenal, Satir. xi. 191, &c. The expressions of the historian Ammianus are not 
less strong and animated than those of tne satirist; and both the one and the other 
painted from the life. The numbers which the great Circus was capable of receiving 
are taken fi!Pm the original Notitiat of the city. The differences between them prove 
that they did not transcribe each other; but the sum may appear incredible, though 
the country on these occasions flocked to the city. 

Someumes, indeed, they composed original pieces. 

Vestigia Grasca 

Ausi deserere et celebrare domestica fapto. 

Horat. Epistol. ad Pisones, 285, and the learned though perplexed note of Dacier, 
who might have allowed the name of tragedies to the Brutus and the Decius of Pacu- 
vius, or to the Cato of ICatemus. The Octavia, ascribed to one oi the Smeoas, still 
remains a very unfavourable specimen of Roman tragedy. 
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had been almost totally silent since the fall C the republic;^’ 
and their place was unworthily occupied by licentious farce, 
effeminate music, and splendid pageantry. The pantomimes,®^ who 
maintained their reputation from the age of Augustus to the sixth 
century, expressed, without the use of words, the various fables of 
the gods and heroes of antiquity ; and the perfection of their art, 
which sometimes disarmed the gravity of the philosopher, always 
excited the applause and wonder of the people. The vast and 
magnificent theatres of Rome were filled by three thousand female 
dancers, and by three thousand singers, with the masters of the 
respective choruses. Such was the popular favour which they 
enjoyed, that, in a time of scarcity, when all strangers were banished 
from the city, the merit of contributing to the public pleasures 
exempted them from a law which was strictly executed against the 
professors of the liberal arts.®* 

It is said that the foolish curiosity of Elagabalus attempted to 
discover! from the quantity of spiders’ webs, the number of Popuiomnew 
the inhabitants of Rome. A more rational method of ®^home. 
inquiry might not have been undeserving of the attention of the 
wisest princes, who could easily have resolved a question so im- 
portant for the Roman government and so interesting to succeeding 
ages. The births and deaths of the citizens were duly registered ; 
and if any writer of antiquity had condescended to mention the 
annual amount, or the common average, we might now produce some 
satisfactory calculation which would destroy the extravagant asser- 
tions of critics, and perhaps confirm the modest and probable con- 
jectures of philosophers.®® The most diligent researches have col- 
lected only the following circumstances, which, slight and imperfect 
as they are, may tend in some degree to illustrate the question of the 
populouaness of ancient Rome. I. When the capital of the empire 


In the time of Quintilian and Pliny a tragic poet was reduced to the imperfect 
method of hiring a great room, and reading his play to the company, whom he 
invited for that puipose. (See Dialog, de Oratoribus, c. 9, 10, and Plin. Epistol. 
vii. 17.) 

^ See the dialogue of Lucian, entitled de Saltatione, tom. ii, p. 265-317, edit. 
Reitz. The pantomimes obtained the honourable name of it was re- 

quired that they should be conversant with almost every art and science. Burette (in 
the Mdmoires de I’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. i. p. 127, &c.) has given a short 
history of the art of pantomimes. 

^ Ammianus, 1. xiv. c. 6. He complains, with decent indignation, that the streets 
of Rome wore ^led with crowds of females, who might have given children to the 
state, but whose only occupation was to curl and dress their hair, and jactari volubi- 
libus dum exprimunt innumera simulacra, quea finxere faWlse theatrales. 

^ Lapsius (tom. iii. p. 423, de Magnitud. Romana, 1. iii. c. 3) and Isaac Vossius 
(Observat. Var. p. 26-3^ have indulged strange dreams, of four, or eight, or fourteen 
millions in Rome. Mr. Hume (Essays, vol. L p. 450-457), with athnirable good sense 
and sooptioism, betrays some secret disposition to extenuate the populouBnoss of an- 
fieut times. 
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was beideged by the Goths, the drcuit of the walls was accurately 
measured by Ammonius, the mathematician, who found it equal to 
twenty-one miles.®^ It should not be forgotten that the form of the city 
wan almost that of a circle ; the geometrical figure which is known to 
contain the largest space within any given circumference. II. The 
architect Vitruvius, who flourished in the Augustan age, and whose 
evidence, on this occasion, has peculiar weight and authority, observes 
that the innumerable habitations of the Roman people would have 
spread themselves far beyond the narrow limits of the city; and 
that the want of ground, which was probably contracted on every 
side by gardens and villas, suggested the common, though incon- 
venient, practice of raising the houses to a considerable height in the 
air.®® But the loftiness of these buildings, which often consisted of 
hasty work and insuflScient materials, was the cause of frequent and 
fatal accidents ; and it was repeatedly enacted by Augustus, as well 
as by Nero, that the height of private edifices within the walls of 
Rome should not exceed the measure of seventy feet from the 
ground.®® III. Juvenal laments, as it should seem from his own 
experience, the hardships of the poorer citizens, to whom he addresses 
the salutary advice of emigrating, without delay, from the smoke of 
Rome, since they might purchase in the little towns of Italy a cheer- 
ful, commodious dwelling at the same price which they annually paid 
for a dark and miserable lodging. House-rent was therefore im- 
moderately dear: the rich acquired, at an enormous expense, the 


^ Olympiodor. ap. Phot, p, 197 [p. 63, ed. Bekker]. See Fabricius, Biblioth. Qraec. 
tom. ix. p, 400,* , 

In e& autem m^j estate nrbis, et civium infinite frequently innumerabiles habita* 
tiones opus fuit expUcare. Ergo cum recipere non posset area plana tantam multitu- 
dinem [ad habitandum] in urbe, ad auxilium altitudmis sedidclonim res ipsacoSgit de* 
venire. Vitruv. ii. 8. This passage^ T^jhioh^i; owe to Vossius, is clear, strong, and 
comprehensive. 

^ The successive testimonies of Pliny, Aristidw, Claudian, Butilius, See., prove the 
insufficiency of these restrictive edicts. See Lipsius, de Hagnitud. Bomana, 1. iii. 
c. 4. 


— Tabulate tibi jam tertia fumant; 

Tu nesois; nam si gr^bus trepidatur ab 
TJltimus ardebit, quern tegula sola tuetur 
A pluviA 

Juvenal, Satir. iii. 199. 


Bead the whole third Satire, but particularly 166, 223, Ac. The description of 
a crowded insula, or lodging-house, in Petronius (c. 95, 97), perfectly tallies with the 
complaints of Juvenal; and we learn from legal authority tnat, in the time of Au- 
gustus (Heineccius, Hist. Juris Boman. c. iv. p. 181), the ordinary rent of the several 
tanaotda, or apartments of an insula, annually produced forty thousand sesterces, 
between three and four hundred pounds sterling (Pandect. 1. xix. tit. ii. No. 30), a 
sum which proves at once the large extent and high value of those common buildings. 


* The name of the mathematician was piodonis, the actual circumference of the 
Ammon, not Ammonius; and, notwith- walls of Rome could not have exceeded 
standing the positive statement in Olym- twelve myes See note, vol. ii. p. 17.— S. 
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Iprbund, which they covered with palaces and gardens ; but the body 
6t the Roman people was crowded into a narrow space ; and tiie 
difFerent floors and apartments of the same house were divided, a^ 
it is still the custom of Paris and other cities, among several families! 
of plebeians. IV. The total number of houses in the fourteen regions 
of the city is accurately stated in the description of Rome composed 
under the reign of Theodosius, and they amount to forty-eight 
thousand three hundred and eighty-two.*’^^ The two classes of domm 
and of imulce^ into which they are divided, include all the habitations 
of the capital, of every rank and condition, from the marble palace of 
the Anicii, with a numerous establishment of freedmen and slaves, to 
the lofty and narrow lodging-house where the poet Codrus and his 
wife were permitted to hire a wretched garret immediately under 
the tiles. If we adopt the same average which, under similar 
circumstances, has been found applicable to Paris,"® and indifferently 
allow about twenty-five persons for each house, of every degree, we 
may fairly estimate the inhabitants of Rome at twelve hundred 
thousand: a number which cannot be thought excessive for the 
capital of a mighty empire, though it exceeds the populousness of the 
greatest cities of modern Europe.’^ * 

This sum total is composed of 1780 damns, or great houses, of 46,602 insulas, or 
plebeian habitations (see Nardini, Roma Antica, 1. iii. p. 88); and these numbers are 
ascertained by the agreement of the texts of the different Notitias, Kardini, 1. viii. p. 
498, 500. 

^ See that accurate writer M. de Messance, Hecherches sur la Population, p. 175- 
187. From probable or certain grounds he assigns to Paris 23,565 houses, 71,114 
families, and 576,630 inhabitants. 

This computation is not very different from that which M. Brotier, the last editor 
of Tacitus (tom. ii. p. 380), has assumed from similar principles; though he seems to 
aim at a degree of precision which it is neither possible nor important to obtain. 


• Since the time of Gibbon the popu- 
lousnesB of ancient Rome has been inves- 
tigated by several writers, of whom the 
inMt important are quoted at the end of 
this note. Bureau de la Malle has re- 
duced the population to 562,000 souls; 
Zumpt increases it to 2,000,000, and Hock 
to 2,265,000. The number of Bureau de 
la Malle is unquestionably too low, and 
his arguments have been I'efuted by 
Zumpt. The most important datum for 
estimating the population is the statement 
in the Monumentum Ancyranum, that the 
plebs urbana in the year 5 b.c. oonsisted 
of 320,000 males. This number contains 
neither children under eleven years of age 
(Sufiton. Aug. 41), nor senators, nor 
equites, nor slaves. The females and 
children under eleven years of age must 
have been at least double, which would 
make the plebs urbana not less than 
640,000. H5ck, indeed, supposes that, as 


the 320,000 were the persons who received 
the congiaria from the state, they were 
only the poorer members of the plebs 
urbana, and that the whole number of 
the latter amoimted to 1,250,000; but 
Mommsen has satisfactoiily proved that 
all Roman citizens received the congiaria, 
with the exception of the senators and 
equites. llie latter may have been 
10,000. The number of slaves is quite 
uncertain, but all accounts represent 
their number as immense, and they were 
at least equal to, perhaps double, the 
male population. In addition to these, 
we must reckon the military and the 
great mass of foreigners always resident 
at Rome, so that the population could 
not have been far short of 2,000,000. 
If this should be considered too large a 
number to be distributed among the 1 780 
domus and the 46,602 insulae, it must be 
recollected that the domus were extensive 
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Such was tJbie state of Rome under the reign of Hoiiorius, at the 
Fiiitaegeof time when the Gothic army formed the siege, or rather 
SSS! ^ ^ the blockade, of the dty.’^ By a skilful disposition of his 
numerous forces, who impatiently watched the moment of 
an assault, Alaric encompassed the walls, commanded the twelve 
jjrinclpal gates, intercepted all communication with the adjacent 
country, and vigilantly guarded the navigation of the Tiber, from 
which the Romans derived the surest and most plentiful supply of 
j)rovisions. The first emotions of the nobles and of the people were 
tliose of surprise and indignation, that a vile barbarian should dare to 
insult the capital of the world ; but their arrogance was soon humbled 
by misfortune ; and their unmanly rage, instead of being directed 
against an enemy in arms, was meanly exercised on a defenceless and 
innocent victim. Perhaps in the person of Serena the Romans 
might have respected the niece of Theodosius, the aunt, nay even the 
adoptive mother, of the reigning emperor; but they abhorred the 
widow of Stilicho ; and they listened with credulous passion to the 
tale of calumny which accused her of maintaining a secret and 
criminal correspondence with the Gothic invader. Actuated, or 
overawed, by the same popular frenzy, the senate, without requiring 
any evidence of her guilt, pronounced the sentence of her death. 
Serena was ignominiously strangled; and the infatuated multitude 
were astonished to find that this cruel act of injustice did not imme- 
diately produce the retreat of the barbarians and the deliverance of 
Famine That unfortunate city gradually experienced the 

distress of scarcity, and at length the horrid calamities of 
famine. The daily allowance of three pounds of bread was reduced 
to one-half, to one-third, to nothing; and the price of com still 
continued to rise in a rapid and extravagant proportion. The poorer 
citizens, who were unable to purchase the necessaries of life, solicited 
the precarious charity of tlie rich ; and for a while the public misery 
was alleviated by the humanity of Lseta, the widow of the emperor 
Gratian, who had fixed her residence at Rome, and consecrated, to 

For the events of the first siege of Home, which are often confounded with those 
of the second and third, see Zosimus, 1. y. [c. .S8-4 2] p. 350*354; Sozomen, 1. ix. c. 6; 
Olympiodorus, ap. Phot. p. 180 [p. 57, ed. Bekk.J ; Philostorgius, 1. zii. c, 3; and 
Godefroy, Dissertat. p. 467-475. 


palaces, and that the insulse contained tique des Hoznains, vol. i. p. 340, sqq , , 
numerous separate dwellings, being sepa- Bunsen, Beschreibung der Stadt Rom, 
rated from other buildings by a space of yol. i. p. 183, sqq, ; Hock, Romischa 
at least fiye feet, whence their name. Qeschichte, yol. i. pt. ii. p. 383, sqq,} 
Besides this, the slayes were yery densely Zumpt, Ueber den Stand der Beyolkerung, 
crowded, and liyed in cellars and subter- 8cc,, im Alterthum, p. 59, sqq , ; Mommsen, 
ranean buildings under the public edifices. Die Rfimischen Tribui, p. 187, sqq. — S. 
See Bureau de la Malle, Economie Poll- 
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the use of the indigent, the princely revenue wlikh die annually 
received from the grateful successors of her husband. But tliese 
private and temporary donatives were insufficient to appease the 
hunger of a numerous people ; and the progress of famine invaded 
the marble palaces of the senators themselves. The persons of both 
sexes, who had been educated in the enjoyment of ease and luxury, 
discovered how little is requisite to supply the demands of nature ; 
and lavished their unavailing treasures of gold and silver to obtain 
the coarse and scanty sustenance which they would formerly have 
rejected wdth disdain. The food the most repugnant to sense or 
imagination, the aliments the most unwholesome and pernicious to the 
constitution, were eagerly devoured, and fiercely disputed, by tlie 
rage of hunger. A dark suspicion was entertained that some 
desperate wretches fed on the bodies of their fellow-creatures whom 
they had secretly murdered ; and even mothers (such was the horrid 
conflict of the two most powerful instincts implanted by nature in the 
human breast), even mothers are said to have tasted the flesh of their 
slaughtered infants ! Many thousands of the inhabitants of Kome 
expired in their houses, or in the streets, for want of sustenance ; and 
as the public sepulchres without the walls were in the power of the 
enemy, the stench which arose from so many putrid and unburied 
carcasses infected the air ; and the miseries of famine were succeeded 
and aggravated by the contagion of a pestilential disease. 

The assurances of speedy and effectual relief, which were 
repeatedly transmitted fi:om the court of Ravenna, supported, for some 
time, the fainting resolution of the Romans, till at length the despair 
of any human aid tempted them to accept the offers of a praeternatural 
deliverance. Pompeianus, praefect of the city, had been 
persuaded, by the art or fanaticism of some Tuscan diviners, ^ ^ 
that, by the mysterious force of spells and sacrifices, they could extract 
the lightning from the clouds, and point those celesti^ fires against 
the camp of the barbarians.’’'^ The important secret was comrauni- 

The mother of Lseta was named Pissumena. Her father, family, and country 
are unknown. Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 59. 

Ad nefandos cibos erupit esuriontium rabies, et sua invicem membra laniarunt, 
diim mater non parcit lactenti infantise; et reoipit utero, quern paulld ante efPuderat. 
Jerom. ad Principiam, tom. i. p. 121 [Ep. cxxvii. tom. i. p. 953, ed. Vallars.]. The 
same horrid cii'cumstance is likewise told of the sieges of Jerusalem and Paris. Foi 
the latter, compare the tenth book of the Henriade, and the Journal de Henri IV. 
tom. i. p. 47-83; and observe that a plain narrative of facts is much more pathetio 
than the most laboured descriptions of epic poetry. 

77 Zoaimus (1. v. [c. 41] p. 355, 356) speaks of these ceremonies like a Greek un- 
acqu^ted with the nation^ superstition of Rome and Tuscany. 1 suspect that they 
consisted of two parts, the secret and the public; the former were probably an imita- 
tion of the arts and spells by which Numa had drawn down Jupiter and his thunder 
on Mount Aventine. 

Quid agant laqueis, qne carmina dican^ 


Qudqua 
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Gated to Innocent, the bishop of Rome; and the siocessor of St 
Peter is accused, perhaps without foundation, of preferring the safety 
of the republic to the rigid severity of the Christian worship. But 
when the question was agitated in the senate ; when it was proposed, 
as an e^ential condition, that those sacrifices should be performed in 
the Capitol, by the authority, and in the presence, of the magistrates ; 
the majority of that respectable assembly, apprehensive either of the 
Divine or of the Imperial displeasure, refused to join in an act which 
appeared almost equivalent to the public restoration of Paganism. 

The last resource of the Romans was in the clemency, or at least 
AiATic in the moderation, of the king of the Goths. The senate, 
rSSSmand ^ho in this emergency assumed the supreme powers of 
^ government, appointed two ambiissadors to negociate with 
Aj>.409.b enemy. This important trust was delegated to Basilius, 
a senator of Spanish extraction, and already conspicuous in the 
administration of provinces; and to John, the first tribune of the 
notaries, who was peculiarly qualified, by his dexterity in business, as 
well as by his former intimacy with the Gothic prince. When they 
were introduced into his presence, they declared, perhaps in a more 
lofty style than became their abject condition, that the Romans were 
resolved to maintain their dignity, either in peace or war ; and that, 
if Alaric refused them a fair and honourable capitulation, he might 
sound his trumpets, and prepare to give battle to an innumerable 
people, exercised in anus and animated by despair. “ The thicker 
“ the hay, the easier it is mowed,’’ was the concise reply of the 
barbarian ; and this rustic metaphor was accompanied by a loud and 
insulting laugh, expressive of his contempt for the menaces of an 
unwarlike populace, enervated by luxury before they were emaciated 
by famine. He then condescended to fix the ransom which he would 
accept as the price of his retreat from the walls of Rome : all the gold 

Qu4que trahaat supens sedibus arte Jovem, 

Scire nofas homini.*^ 

The ancilia or ehields of Mara, the pignora Imperii, which were carried in solenui pro- 
cession on the calends of March, derived their origin from this mysterious event 
(Ovid. Fast. iii. 259-398). It was probably designed to revive this ancient festival, 
which liad been suppressed by Theodosius. In that case we recover a chronological 
date (March the 1st, a.d. 409) which has not hitherto been observed. 

^ Sozomen (1. ix. c« 6) insinuates that the experiment was actual^ though unsuo- 
cessfiilly made, but he does not mention the name of Innocent; and Tillemont (M^m. 
£ccl^. tom. X. p. 645) is determined not to believe that a pope could be guilty ot 
such impious condescension. 

• On the curious quMtion of the know- ^ Alaric withdrew from Rome a little 
ledge of conducting lightning, possessed before Honorius b^^ his eighth consul* 
by the ancients, consult Eushbe Salverte, ship (Zosim. v. 42), consequently in De- 
des Sciences Occultes, c. xziv. Paris, cembet, a.d. 408. See Clinton, Fast 

Rom. vol. i. p. 572. — S. 
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and silver in the city, whether it were the property of the.state, or oi 
individuals ; all the rich and precious moveables ; and all the slaves 
who could prove their title to the name of barbarians. The ministers 
of the senate presumed to ask, in a modest and suppliant tone, “ If 

such, O king ! are your demands, what do you intend to leave us ? ” 
** Your lives,” replied the haughty conqueror: they trembled and 
retired. Yet before they retired, a short suspension of arms was 
granted, which allowed some time for a more temperate negociation. 
The stern features of Alaric were insensibly relaxed ; he abated much 
of the rigour of his terms ; and at length consented to . raise the siege, 
on the immediate payment of five thousand pounds of gold, of thirty 
thousand pounds of silver, of four thousand robes of silk, of three 
thousand pieces of fine scarlet cloth, and of three thousand pounds 
weight of pepper. But the public treasury was exhausted; the 
annual rents of the great estates in Italy and the provinces were 
intercepted by the calamities of war ; the gold and gems had been 
exchanged, during the famine, for the vilest sustenance ; the hoards 
of secret wealth were still concealed by the obstinacy of avarice ; and 
some remains of consecrated spoils afforded the only resource that 
could avert the impending ruin of the city. As soon as the Romans 
had satisfied the rapacious demands of Alaric, they were restored, in 
some measure, to the enjoyment of peace and plenty. Several of the 
gates were cautiously opened ; the importation of provisions from the 
river and the adjacent country was no longer obstructed by the 
Goths ; the citizens resorted in crowds to the free market which was 
held during three days in the suburbs ; and while the merchants who 
undertook this gainful trade made a considerable profit, the future 
subsistence of the city was secured by the ample magazines which 
were deposited in the public and private granaries. A more regular 
discipline than could have been expected was maintained in the 
camp of Alaric ; and the wise barbarian justified his regard for the 
faith of treaties, by the just severity with which he chastised a party 
of licentious Goths who had insulted some Roman citizens on the 
road to Ostia. His army, enriched by tlie contributions of the capital, 
slowly advanced into the fair and firuitful province of Tuscany, where 
he proposed to establish his winter-quarters; and the Gothic standard 
became the refuge of forty thousand barbarian slaves, who had broke 
their chains, and aspired, under the command of their great deliverer, 

^ Pepper was a favourite ingredient of the most expensive Roman cookery, and 
the best sort commonly sold for fifteen denarii, or ten shillings, the pound. See 
Pliny, Hist. Natur. xii. 14. It was brought from India; and the same countiy, the 
<H)ast of Malabar, s^l affords the greatest plenty; but the improvement of trade and 
aavinitioin has multiplied the quantity and redue^ the prioe. See Histoiro Politique 
^ Fhihseophiqfue./ dco., tom. i. p; 457. 
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to reTenge the injuries and the disgrace of their cruel servitude. 
About the same time he received a more honourable reinforcement 
of Goths and Huns, whom Adolphus,*® the brother of his wife, had 
conducted, at his pressing invitation, from the banks of the Danube 
to those of the Tiber, and who had cut their way, with some difficulty 
and loss, through the superior numbers of the Imperial troops. A 
victorious leader, who united the daring spirit of a barbarian with the 
art and discipline of a Roman general, was at the head of an hundred 
thousand fighting men ; and Italy pronounced with terror and 
respect the formidable name of Alaric.®^ 

At the distance of fourteen centuries we may be satisfied with 
Fruitless relating the military exploits of the conquerors of Rome, 
without presuming to investigate the motives of their 
A.D. 409 . political conduct. In the midst of his apparent prosperity, 
Alaric was conscious, perhaps, of some secret weakness, some internal 
defect ; or perhaps the moderation which he displayed was intended 
only to deceive and disarm the easy credulity of the ministers of 
Honorius. The king of the Goths repeatedly declared that it was 
his desire to be considered as the friend of peace and of the Romans. 
Three senators, at his earnest request, were sent ambassadors to the 
court of Ravenna, to solicit the exchange of hostages and the con- 
clusion of the treaty ; and the propo.^aJs which he more clearly 
expressed during the course of the negociations could only inspire a 
doubt of his sincerity, as they might seem inadequate to the state pf 
his fortune. The barbarian still aspired to the rank of master-general 
of the armies of the West; he stipulated an annual subsidy of corn 
and money ; and he chose the provinces of Dalmatia, Noricum, and 
Venetia for the seat of his new kingdom, which would have com- 
manded the important communication between Italy and the Danube. 
If these modest terms should be rejected, Alaric showed a disposition 
to relinquish his pecuniary demands, and even to content himself with 
the possession pf Noricum ; an exhausted and impoverished country, 
perpetually exposed to the inroads of the barbarians of Germany.®* 
But the hopes of peace were disappointed by the weak obstinacy, or 
interested views, of the minister Olympius. Without listening to the 
salutary remonstrances of the senate, he dismissed their ambassadors 
under the conduct of a military escort, too numerous for a retinue 

This Gothic chieftain is called, by Jornandes and Isidore, Athaulphus ; by Zosimns 
and Orosius, Ataulphua; and by Olympiodorus, Adaoulphtis. I have used the cele- 
brated name of Adolphus, which seems to be authorized by the practice of the Swedes, 
the sons or brothers of the ancient Goths. 

The tieaty between Alaric and the Romans, &c., is taken from Zosimus, 1. v. [c. 
4 1 , sr/q.! p. 354, 355, 358, 359, 362, 363. The additional circumstances are too few 
and trining to require any other quotation. 

Zosimus, 1. V. [c. 4S] p. 3o7, 3<>8, v»iy. 
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of honour, and too feeble for an army of defence. Six thousand 
Dalmatians, the flower of the Imperial legions, were ordered to march 
from Ravenna to Rome, through an open country which was occupied 
by the formidable myriads of the barbarians. These brave legionaries, 
encompassed and betrayed, fell a sacrifice to ministerial folly ; their 
general, Valens, with an hundred soldiers, escaped from the field of 
battle ; and one of the ambassadors, who could no longer claim the 
protection of the law of nations, was obliged to purchase his freedom 
with a ransom of thirty thousand pieces of gold. Yet Alaric, instead 
of resenting this act of impotent hostility, immediately renewed his 
proposals of peace ; and the second embassy of the Roman senate, 
which derived weight and dignity from the presence of Innocent, 
bishop of the city, was guarded from the dangers of the road by a 
detachment of Gothic soldiers. 

Olympius might have continued to insult the just resentment of 
a people who loudly accused him as the author of the public 

f.. , 1. , Change and 

calamities, but his power was undermined by the secret 8ucce»8iouof 
intrigues of the palace. The favourite eunuchs transferred *** 
the government of Honorius and the empire to Jovius, the Praetorian 
praefect — an unworthy servant, who did not atone by the merit of 
persgiial attachment for the errors and misfortunes of his administra- 
tion. The exile, or escape, of the guilty Olympius reserved him for 
more vicissitudes of fortune : he experienced the adventures of an 
obscure and wandering life ; he again rose to power ; he fell a second 
time into disgrace ; his ears were cut off — he expired under the lasli 
— and his ignominious death afforded a grateful spectacle to the 
friends of Stilicho. After the removal of Olympius, whose character 
was deeply tainted with religious fanaticism, the Pagans and heretics 
were delivered from the impolitic proscription which excluded them 
from the dignities of the state. The brave Gennerid,**^ a soldier of 
barbarian origin, who still adhered to the worship of his ancestors, 
had been obliged to lay aside the military belt ; and though he was 
repeatedly assured by the emperor himself that laws were not made 
for persons of his rank or merit, he refused to accept any partial dis- 

** ZosimuB, 1, V. [c. 45] p. 360, 361, 362. The bishop, by remaining at Ravenna, 
escaped the impending calamities of the city. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 39, p. 573. 

For the adventures of Olympius and his successors in the ministry, see Zosimus, 
1. V. [c. 46] p. 363, 365, 366 j and Olympiodor. ap. Phot. p. 180, 181 [p. 57, ed. 
BekkJ. 

** Zosimus (1. V. [c. 46] p. 364) relates this circumstance with visible complacency, 
and celebrates the oharaoter of Gennerid as the last glory of expiring Paganism. Very 
<liQerent weire the sentiments of the council of Carthage, who deputed four bishops to 
the court of Ravenna, to complain of the law which had been just enacted, that all 
conversions to Christianity should be free and voluntary. See Baronius, Ann:*!. 
Kcoles. A.D. 4(>9, No. 12 j A.t>. 410, No, 47, 48. 
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pensation, and persevered in honourable disgrace till he had extcnrted 
a general act of justice from the distress of the Romfu govemmeoL 
The conduct of Gennerid in the important station to which he was 
promoted or restored, of master-general of Dalmatia, Pannonia, 
Noricum, and Rhsetia, seemed to revive the discipline and spirit of 
the republic. From a life of idleness and want his troops were soon 
habituated to severe exercise and plentiful subsistence, and his pri- 
vate generosity often supplied the rewards which were denied by the 
avarice or poverty of the court of Ravenna. The valour of Gennerid, 
formidable to the adjacent barbarians, was the firmest bulwark of the 
Illyrian frontier; and his vigilant care assisted the empire with a 
reinforcement of ten thousand Huns, who arrived on the confines of 
Italy, attended by such a convoy of provisions, and such a numerous 
train of sheep and oxen, as might have been sufficient not only for 
the march of an array but for the settlement of a colony. But the 
court and councils of Honorius still remained a scene of weakness and 
distraction, of corruption and anarchy. Instigated by the praefect 
Jovius, the guards rose in furious mutiny and demanded the heads of 
two generals and of the two principal eunuchs. The generals, under 
a perfidious promise of safety, were sent on ship-board and privately 
executed ; while the favour of the eunuchs procured them a mild and 
secure exile at Milan and Constantinople. Eusebius the eunuch and 
the barbarian A llobich succeeded to the command of the bed-chamber 
and of the guards ; and the mutual jealousy of the subordinate minia^ 
ters was the cause of their mutual destruction. By the insolent order 
of the count of the domestics, the great chamberlain was shamefully 
beaten to death with sticks before the eyes of the astonished emperor ; 
and the subsequent assassination of Allobich, in the midst of a public 
procession, is the only circumstance of his life in which Honorius 
discovered the faintest symptom of courage or resentment. Yet 
before they fell, Eusebius and Allobich had contributed their part to 
the ruin of the empire by opposing the conclusion of a treaty which 
Jovius, from a selfish, and perhaps a criminal motive, had negociated 
with Alaric, in a personal interview under the walls of Rimini. Dur- 
ing the absence of Jovius the emperor was persuaded to assume a 
lofty tone of inflexible dignity, such as neither his situation nor his 
character could enable him to support : and a letter, signed with the 
name of Honorius, was immediately despatched to the Praetorian 
praefect, granting him a free permission to dispose of the public money^ 
but sternly refusing to prostitute the military honours of Rome to the 
proud demands of a barbarian. This letter was imprudently commu- 
nicated to Alaric himself ; and the Goth, who ia the whole transaction 
nad behaved with temper arid dxi^enfiy,- expressed iji the mo^dut 
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rageous language his lively sense of the insult so wantonly otkred to 
his person and to his nation. The conference of Rimini was hastily 
interrupted; and the praefect Jovius, on his return to Ravenna, was 
compelled to adopt, and even to encourage, the fashionable opinions 
of the court. By his advice and example the principal officers of the 
state and army were obliged to swear, that, without listening in any 
circumstances to any conditions of peace, they would still persevere 
in perpetual and implacable war against the enemy of the republic. 
This rash engagement opposed an insuperable bar to all future nego- 
ciarion. The ministers of Honorius were heard to declare, that, if 
they had only invoked the name of the Deity, they would consult the 
public safety, and trust their souls to the mercy of Heaven : but they 
had sworn by the sacred head of the emperor himself ; they had 
touched in solemn ceremony that august seat of majesty and wisdom ; 
and the violation of their oath would expose them to the temporal 
penalties of sacrilege and rebellion.*'*’ 

While the emperor and his court enjoyed wnth sullen pride the 
security of the marshes and fortifications of Ravenna, they 
abandoned Rome, almost without defence, to the resent- 
ment of Alaric. Yet such w^as the moderation which he 
still preserved, or affected, that as he moved with his army along 
the Flamlnian way he successively despatched the bishops of the 
towns of Italy to reiterate his offers of peace, and to conjure the 
emperor that he would save the city and its inhabitants from hostile 
fire and the sw^ord of the barbarians.*^ These impending calamities 
were however averted, not indeed by the wisdom of Honorius, but by 
the prudence or humanity of the Gothic king, w^ho employed a milder, 
though not less effectual, method of conquest. Instead of assaulting 
the capital he successfully directed his efforts against the Fort of 
Ostia, one of the boldest and most stupendous works of Roman mag- 
nificence.** The accidents to which the precarious subsistence of the 

* Zosimus. 1. V. [c. 47-49] p. 367, 368, 369. This custom of swearing by the head, 
or life, or safety, or genius, of the sovereign, was of the highest antiquity, both in 
Egypt (Genesis xlii. 1 5) and Scythia. It was soon transferred, by flattery, to the 
Cffisars; and Tertullian complains that it was the only oath which the Romans of his 
time affected to reverence. See an elegant Dissertation of the Abb4 Massieu on 
tiie Oaths of the Ancients, in the M€m. de TAcad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. i. p. 
208, 209. 

^ Zosimus, 1. V. [c. 50] p. 368, 369. I have softened the expressions of Alario, who 
expatiates in too florid a manner on the history of Rome. 

See Sueton. in Claud, c. 20; Dion Cassius, 1. lx. [ g . 11] p. 949, edit. Reimar; and 
the lively description of Juvenal, Satir. xii. 75, &c. In the sixteenth century, when 
the remains of this Augustan port were still visible, the antiquarians sketched the 
pUm (see D’Anville, M^m. de I'Acad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xxx. p. 198), and 
d'iclav.'ed with enthusiasm that all the monarohs of Europe would be unable to 
fcxeoute so great a work (Bergier, Hist, des Grands Chemins des Remains, tom. iL 
p. >56). 
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city was continually exposed in a winter navigation ana an open road 
had suggested to the genius of the first Caesar the useful design which 
was executed under the reign of Claudius. The artificial moles which 
formed the narrow entrance advanced far into the sea, and firmly 
repelled the fury of the waves, while the largest vessels securely rode 
at anchor within three deep and capacious basons which received the 
northern branch of the Tiber about two miles from the ancient colony 
of Ostia^**^ The Roman Port insensibly swelled to the size of an 
episcopal city,®° where the corn of Africa was deposited in spacious 
grananes for the use of the capital. As soon as Alaric was in posses- 
sion of that important place he summoned the city to surrender at 
discretion ; and his demands were enforced by the positive declaration 
that a refusal, or even a delay, should be instantly followed by the 
destruction of the magazines on which the life of the Roman people 
depended. The clamours of that people and the terror of famine 
subdued the pride of the senate ; they listened without reluctance to 
the proposal of placing a new emperor on the throne of the unworthy 
Honorius ; and the sufirage of the Gothic conqueror bestowed the 
purple on Attains, praefect of the city. The grateful monarch imme- 
diately ackrowledged his protector as master-general of the armies of 
the West ; Adolphus, with the rank of count of the domestics, 
obtained the custody of the person of Attains ; and the two hostile 
nations seemed to be imited in the closest bands of friendship and 
alliance.®^ 

•• The Ostia Tiherina (see Cluver. Italia Antiq. 1, iii. p. 870-879), in the plural 
n\imber, the two mouths of the Tiber, were separated by tne Holy Island, an equi* 
lateral triangle, whose sides were each of them computed at about two miles. The 
colony of Ostia was founded immediately beyond the left, or southern, and the Port 
immediately beyond the right, or nortnem, branch of the river; and the distance 
between their remains measures something more than two miles on Cingolani’s map. 
In the time of Strabo the sand and mud deposited by the Tiber had choked the har- 
bour of Ostia; the progress of the same cause has added much to the size of the Holy 
Island, and gradually left both Ostia and the Port at a considerable distance from 
the shore. The dry channels (fiumi morti) and the large estuaries (stagno di Ponente, 
di Levante) mark the changes of the river and the efforts of the sea. Consult, for the 
present state of this dreary and desolate tract, the excellent map of the ecclesiastical 
state by the mathematicians of Benedict XIV . ; an actual survey of the Agro Jtomano, 
in six sheets, by Cingolani, which contains 113,819 ntbbia (about 570,000 acres); and 
the large topographic^ map of Ameti, in eight sheets. 

^ As early as the third (Lardner’s Credibility of the Gk)^el, part ii. voL iii. p. 89- 
92), or at least the fourth centmy (Carol, a Swcto Paulo, Notit. Ecoles. p. 47), the 
Port of Borne was an episcopal city,* which was demolished, as it should seem, in the 
ninth century, by pope Gregory IV., during the incursions of the Arabs. It is now 
reduced to an inn, a church, and the house or palace of the bishop, who ranks as one 
of s'x cardinal bishops of the Homan church. See Eschinard, Descrizione di Homa et 
deir Agro Homano, p. 32&. 

For the elevation of Attains, consult Zosimus, 1. vi. [c. 6, 7] p. S77-380; Soso- 


• The port^ of Rome was an episcopal century we find the see filled by Hippo- 

city even earlier, since at the end of the lytun. See Bunsen, Hippolytus and bii^ 
second and the beginning of the thixd Age.— S. ‘ 
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The gates of the city were thrown open, and the new emperor of 
the Romans, encompassed on every side by the Gothic 
arras, was conducted in tumultuous procession to the palace 
of Augustus and Trajan. After he had distributed the civil 
and military dignities among his favourites and followers. 

Attains convened an assembly of the senate, before whom, in a formal 
and florid speech, he asserted his resolution of restoring the majesty 
of the republic, and of uniting to the empire the provinces of Egypt 
and the East which had once acknowledged the sovereignty of Rome. 
Such extravagant promises inspired every reasonable citizen with a 
just contempt for the character of an unwarlike usurper, whose eleva- 
tion was the deepest and most ignominious wound which the republic 
had yet sustained from the insolence of tlie barbarians. But the 
populace, with their usual levity, applauded the change of masters. 
The public discontent was favourable to the rival of Honorius ; and 
the sectaries, oppressed by his persecuting edicts, expected some 
degree of countenance, or at least of toleration, from a prince who, in 
his native country of Ionia, had been educated in the Pagan super- 
stition, and who had since received the sacrament of baptism from the 
hands of an Arian bishop.'-'- The first days of the reign of Attains 
were fair and prosperous. An oflicer of confidence was sent with an 
inconsiderable body of troops to secure the obedience of Africa ; the 
greatest part of Italy submitted to the terror of the Gothic powers , 
and though the city of Bologna made a vigorous and effectud resist- 
ance, the people of Milan, dissatisfied perhaps with the absence of 
Honorius, accepted with loud acclamations the choice of the Roman 
senate. At the head of a formidable army, Alaric conducted his 
royal captive almost to the gates of Ravenna ; and a solemn embassy 
of the principal ministers — of Jovius the Praetorian praefect, of Valens, 
master of the cavalry and infantry, of the quaestor Potamius, and of 
Julian, the first of the notaries — was introduced with martial pomp 
into the Gothic camp. In the name of their sovereign they consented 
to acknowledge the lawful election of his competitor, and to divide 
the provinces of Italy and the West between the two emperors. Theii 
proposals were rejected with disdain ; and the refusal was aggravated 
by the insulting clemency of Attains, who condescended to promise 
that if Honorius would instantly resign the purple he should be per- 
mitted to pass the remainder of his life in the peaceful exile of some 


meii, 1. ix. c. 8, 9; Olympiodor. ap. Phot. p. 180, 181 [p. 57, od. Bekk.]; Philostorg. 
1. xii. c. 8, and Qodefroy, Dissertat. p. 470. 

We may admit the evidence of Sozomen for the Arian baptism, and that of Phi- 
lostorgius for the Pagan education, of Attains. The visible joy of Zosimus, and tb<» 
dificj^utent whidi he imputes to the Anician ftmily, axe very unfevourable to ths 
Christianity of the nefw emperor. 
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remote idand.^^ So desperate indeed did the situation of the son of 
Theodosius appear to those who were the best acquainted with his 
strength and resources, that Jovius and Valens, his minister and his 
general, betrayed their trust, infamously deserted the sinking cause of 
their benefactor, and devoted their treacherous allegiance to the ser- 
vice of his more fortunate rival. Astonished by such examples of 
domestic treason, Honorius trembled at the approach of every servant, 
at the arrival of every messenger. He dreaded the secret enemies 
who might lurk in his capital, his palace, his bed-chamber ; and some 
ships lay ready in the harbour of Ravenna to transport the abdicated 
monarch to the dominions of his infant nephew, the emperor of the 
£ast. 

But there is a Providence (such at least was the opinion of the 
tie is de- historian Procopius"^) that watches over innocence and folly, 
and the pretensions of Honorius to its peculiar care cannot 
A.D. 41 Q. reasonably be disputed. At the moment when his despair, 
incapable of any wise or manly resolution, meditated a shameful flight, 
a seasonable reinforcement of four thousand veterans unexpectedly 
landed in the port of Ravenna. To these valiant strangers, whose 
fidelity had not been corrupted by the factions of the court, he com- 
mitted the walls and gates of the city, and the slumbers of the emperor 
were no longer disturbed by the apprehension of imminent and in- 
ternal danger. The favourable intelligence which was received from 
Africa suddenly changed the opinions of men and the state of public 
affairs. The troops and officers whom Attains Jiad sent into that 
province were defeated and slain, and the active zeal of Heracliaii 
maintained his own allegiance and that of his people. The faithful 
count of Africa transmitted a large sum of money, which fixed the 
attachment of the Imperial guards ; and his vigilance in preventing 
the exportation of com and oil introduced famine, tumult, and dis- 
content into the walls of Rome. The failure of the African expedition 
was the source of mutual complaint and recrimination in the party of 
Attains, and the mind of his protector was insensibly alienated from 
the interest of a prince who wanted spirit to command or docility to 
obey. The most imprudent measures were adopted, without the 
knowledge or against the advice of Alaric, and the obstinate refusal 
of the senate to allow in the embarkation the mixture even of five 
hundred Goths, betrayed a suspicious and distrustful temper which in 


** He carried his insolence so far as to declare that he should mutilate Honorius 
before he sent him into exile. But this assertion of Zosimus [1. vi. c. 8] is destroyed 
by the more impartial testimony of Olympiodorus, who attributes the unmerous 
proposal (which was absolutely rejected by Attalus) to the baseness and perhafs tlM 
treachery of Jovius. 

** Procop. de Boll. Vandal. 1. i. c. 2 [tom. i. p. 318, ed. Bonn]. 
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their situation was neither generous nor prudent The resentment oi 
the Gothic king was exasperated by the malicious arts of Jovius, who 
had been raised to the rank of patrician^ and who afterwards excused 
his double perfidy by declaring without a blush that he had only 
seemed to abandon the service of Honorius more effectually to ruin 
the cause of the usurper. In a large plain near Rimini, and in the 
presence of an innumerable multitude of Romans and barbarians, the 
wretched Atialus was publicly despoiled of the diadem and purple ; 
and those ensigns of royalty were sent by Alaric as the pledge of 
])eace and friendship to the son of Theodosius.®^ The officers who 
returned to their duty were reinstated in their employments, and even 
the merit of a tardy repentance was graciously allowed; but the 
degraded emperor of the Romans, desirous of life and insensible of 
disgrace, implored the permission of following the Gothic camp in the 
train of a haughty and capricious barbarian.®^' 

The degradation of Attains removed the only real obstacle to the 
conclusion of the peace, and Alaric advanced within three Third siege 
miles of Ravenna to press the irresolution of the Imperial 
ministers, whose insolence soon returned with the return of 
fortune. His indignation was kindled by the report that a 
rival chieftain, that Sams, the personal enemy of Adolphus, and the 
hereditary foe of the house of Balti, had been received into the palace. 
At the head of three hundred followers that fearless barbarian imme- 
diately sallied from the gates of Ravenna, surprised and cut in pieces 
a considerable body of Goths, re-entered the city in triumph, and was 
permitted to insult his adversary by the voice of a herald, who pub- 
licly declared that the guilt of Alaric had for ever excluded him from 
the friendship and alliance of the emperor.®’ The crime and folly of 
the court of Ravenna was expiated a third time by the calamities of 
Rome. The king of the Goths, who no longer dissembled his appe- 
tite for plunder and revenge, appeared in arms under the walls of the 
capital ; and the trembling senate, without any hopes of relief, pre- 
pared by a desperate resistance to delay the ruin of their country. 
But they were unable to guard against the secret conspiracy of their 
slaves and domestics, who either from birth or interest were attached 


See the cause and circumstances of the fall of Attains in Zosimus, 1. vi. [c. 9*12], 
p. 380-383, Sozomen, 1. ix. c. 8. Philostoi^, 1. xii. c. 3. The two acts of indemnity 
in the Theodosian Code, 1. ix. tit. xxxviii. leg. 11, 12, which were published the 12th 
of February and the 8th of August, a.d. 410, evidently relate to this usurper. 

In hoc, Alaricus, imperatore, facto, infecto, refecto, ao defecto . . . wiimnm risit, 
ct ludum spectavit imperii. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 42, p. 582. 

^ ^simus, 1. vi. [c. 13] p. 364. Sozomen, 1. ix. c. 9. Philostorgius, 1. zii. c. 3. 
In this placet the text of Z^imus is mutilated, and we have lost the remainder of hia 
sixth and last, book, which ended with the sadk of Rome. Credulous and partial as 
he IS, we mxuit taks our leave of that historian with some regret. 
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to tike cause of the enemy. At the hour of midnight the Sakrian 
gate was silently opened, and the inhabitants were awakened by the 
tremendous sound of the Gothic trumpet Eleven hundred and sixty- 
three years after the foundation of Rome, the Imperial city, which had 
subdued and civilised so considerable a part of mankind, was delivered 
to the licentious fury of the tribes of Germany and Scythia.®* 

The proclamation of Alaric, when he forced his entrance into a 
, vanquished city, discovered, however, some regard for the 
the oothi laws of humanity and religion. He encouraged his troops 
chrtotum boldly to scize the rewards of valour, and to enrich them- 

reiigivi.. ggiyes tlie spoils of a wealthy and effeminate people ; 

but he exhorted them at the same time to spare the lives of the 
unresisting citizens, and to respect the churches of the apostles St. 
Peter and St. Paul as holy and inviolable sanctuaries. Amidst the 
horrors of a nocturnal tumult several of the Christian Goths displayed 
the fervour of a recent conversion ; and some instances of their un- 
common piety and moderation are related, and perhaps adorned, by 
the zeal of ecclesiastical writers.®® While the barbarians roamed 
through the city in quest of prey, the humble dwelling of an aged 
\irgin, who had devoted her life to the service of the alUir, was 
forced open by one of the powerful Goths. He immediately de- 
manded, though in civil language, all the gold and silver in her 
possession, and was astonished at the readiness with wxiicii she con- 
ducted him to a splendid hoard of massy plate of the richest materials 
and the most curious workmanship. The barbarian viewed with 
wonder and delight this valuable acquisition, till he was interrupted 
by a serious admonition, addressed to him in the following words : 
“These,” said she, “are the consecrated vessels belonging to St. 
“Peter: if you presume to touch them, the sacrilegious deed will 
“ remain on your conscience. For my part, I dare not keep what I 
“ am unable to defend.” The Gothic captain, struck with reverential 


Adesi Alaricua, trepidam liomam obsidet, turbat, irrumpit. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 31), 
p. 573. He despatches this great eveut in seven words; but he employs whole pages 
III celebrating the devotion of the Goths. I have extracted from an improbable story 
t»f Procopius the circumstances which had an air of probability. Procop. de Bell. 
Vandal. 1. i. c. 2 [tom. i. p. 315, ed. Bonn]. He supposes that the city was surprised 
while the senators slept in the afternoon; but Jerom, with more authority and more 
reason, affirms that it was in the night, nocte Moab capta est; nocte cecidit murus 
ejus, tom. i. p. 121, ad Piincipiam [Epist. cxxvii. c. 12, tom. i. p. 953, ed. Vallars.]. 

OrosiuB (1. vii. c. 39, p. 573-576) applauds the piety of the Christian Goths 
without seeming to perceive that the greatest part of them were Arian heretics. 
Jomandes^ (c. 80, p. 6.53 [p. 86, ed. Lugd. B. 1597]) and Isidore of Seville (Chron. 
p. 714, edit. Grot.), who were both attached to the Gothic cause, have repeated and 
embellished these edifying tales. According to Isidore, Alaric himself was heard to 
say that he waged war with the Homans, and not with the Apostles. Sdeh was the 
style of the seventh century; two hundred years before, the fame and merit had be#»u 
•aeril^ed, not to the Apostles, but to Christ. 
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awe, despatched a messenger to inform the king of the tieasure 
which he had discoyered, and received a peremptory order from 
Alaric, that all the consecrated plate and ornaments should be 
transported, without damage or delay, to the church of the apostle. 
From the extremity, perhaps, of the Quirmal hill to the distant 
quarter of the Vatican, a numerous detachment of Goths, marching 
in order of battle through the principal streets, protected with glit- 
tering arms the long train of their devout companions who bore aloft 
on their heads the sacred vessels of gold and silver, and the martial 
shouts of the barbarians were mingled with the sound of religious 
psalmody. From all the adjacent houses a crowd of Christians hast- 
ened to join this edifying procession, and a multitude of fugitives, 
without distinction of age or rank, or even of sect, had the good 
fortune to escape to the secure and hospitable sanctuary of the Va- 
tican. The learned work concerning the City of Grod was professedly 
composed by St. Augustin, to justify the ways of Providence in the 
destruction of the Roman greatness. He celebrates with peculiar 
satisfaction this memorable triumph of Christ, and insults his adver- 
saries by challenging them to produce some similar example of a town 
taken oy storm, in which the fabulous gods of antiquity had been able 
to protect either themselves or their deluded votaries. 

In the sack of Rome some rare and extraordinary examples of 
barbarian virtue have been deservedly applauded. But the 
holy precincts of the Vatican and the apostolic churches 
could receive a very small proportion of the Roman people : 
many thousand warriors, more especially of the Huns who served 
under the standard of Alaric, were strangers to the name, or at least 
to the faith, of Christ, and we may suspect, without any breach of 
charity or candour, that in the hour of savage licence, when every 
passion was inflamed and every restraint was removed, the precepts 
of the Gospel seldom influenced the behaviour of the Gothic Chris- 
tians. The writers the best disposed to exaggerate their clemency 
have freely confessed that a cruel slaughter was made of the Ro- 
mans,^®' and that the streets of the city were filled with dead bodies, 

See Augustin, de Civitat. Bei, 1. i. c. 1-6. He particularly appeals to the 
examples of Troy, Syracuse, and Tarentum. 

Jerom (tom. i. p. 121, ad Principiam [Ep. cxxvii. tom. i. p. 953, ed. Vallaii.]) 
has applied to the sack of Rome all the strong expressions of — 

Quis cladem illius noctis, quis funera fando, 

Explicet, &c. 

Procopius (1. i. c. 2 [tom. i. p. 316, .ed. Bonn]) pontively affirms that great numbm 
were slain by the Goths. Augustin (de Civ. Bei, 1. i. o. 12, 13} offers C^tian 
comfort for&e death of those whose bodies (midta corpora) had remained (m tamtA 
strage) unhtixied. Baronius, from the different writings of the Fathers, has thrown 
some light on the aaok of Rome. AnnaL Eooles. a.d. 410, No. 16-44. 
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which remained without burial during the general constematioiL 
The despair of the citizens was sometimes converted into fury ; and 
whenever the barbarians were provoked by opposition, they extended 
the promiscuous massacre to the feeble, the innocent, and the helpless. 
The private revenge of forty thousand slaves was exercised without 
pity or remorse ; and the ignominious lashes which they had formerly 
received were washed away in the blood of the guilty or obnoxious 
familiea The matrons and virgins of Rome were exposed to injuries 
more dreadful, in the apprehension of chastity, than death itself ; and 
the ecclesiastical historian has selected an example of Aemale virtue 
for the admiration of future ages.'°‘^ A Roman lady, of singular 
beauty and orthodox faith, had excited the impatient desires of a 
young Goth, who, according to the sagacious remark of Sozomen, 
was attached to the Arian heresy. Exasperated by her obstinate 
resistance, he drew his sword, and, with the anger of a lover, slightly 
wounded her neck. The bleeding heroine still continued to brave 
his resentment and to repel his love, till the ravisher desisted from 
his unavailing efforts, respectfully conducted her to the sanctuary of 
the Vatican, and gave six pieces of gold to the guards of the church 
on condition that they should restore her inviolate to the arms, of her 
husband. Such instances of courage and generosity were not ex- 
tremely common. The brutal soldiers satisfied their sensual appetites 
without consulting either the inclination or the duties of their female 
captives ; and a nice question of casuistry was seriously agitated, 
Whether those tender victims, who had inflexibly refused their con- 
sent to the violation which they sustained, had Ibst, by their misfor- 
tune, the glorious crown of virginity.'®^ There were other losses 
indeed of a more substantial kind and more general concern. It 
cannot be presumed that all the barbarians were at all times capable 
of perpetrating such amorous outrages ; and the want of youth, or 
beauty, or chastity, protected the greatest part of the Roman women 

Sozomen, 1. ix. c. 10. Augustin (de Civitat. Dei, 1. i. c. 17) intimates that 
some vir^na or matrons actually killed themselveB to escape violation; and though he 
admires their spirit, he is obliged, by his theology, to condemn their rash presumption. 
PtThaps the good bishoj) of Hippo was too easy in the belief, as well as too rigid in 
the censure, of this act of female heroism. The twenty maidens (if they ever existed) 
who threw themselves into the Elbe when Magdeburg was taken by storm, have been 
multiplied to the number of twelve hundred. See Harte’s History of Qustavus Adol* 
phus, vol. i. p. 308. 

See Augustin, de Civitat. Dei, 1. i. c. 16-18. He treats the subject with 
remarkable accuracy: and after admitting that there cannot be any crime where there 
is no consent, he adds, Sed quia non solum quod ad dolorem, verum etiam quod ad 
libidinem, p^inet, in corpore alieno perpelAii potest; quicquid tale factum fuerit, 
etsi retenti^ ccnstantissimo tmimo pudicitiam non excutit, pudorem tamen incutit, 
ue credatur factum cum mentis etiam voluntate, quod fieri fortasse sine camis aliquk 
voluptate non potuit. In c. 18 he makes some curious distinctions between moral 
^ud physical virginity. 
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from the danger of a rape. But avarice is an insatiate and universal 
passion ; since the enjoyment of almost every object that can afford 
pleasure to the different tastes and tempers of mankind may be pro- 
cured by the possession of wealth. In the pillage of Rome a just 
preference was given to gold and jewels, which contain the greatest 
value in the smallest compass and weight ; but, after these portable 
riches had been removed by the more diligent robbers, the palaces of 
Rome were rudely stripped of their splendid and costly furniture. 
The sideboards of massy plate, and the variegated wardrobes of silk 
and purple, were irregularly piled in the waggons that always followed 
the march of a Gothic army. The most exquisite works of art were 
roughly handled or wantonly destroyed : many a statue was melted 
for the sake of the precious materials ; and many a vase, in the division 
of the spoil, was shivered into fragments by the stroke of a battle- 
axe. The acquisition of riches served only to stimulate the avarice 
of the rapacious barbarians, who proceeded by threats, by blows, and 
by tortures, to force from their prisoners the confession of hidden 
treasure.'^^ Visible splendour and expense were alleged as the proof 
of a plentiful fortune ; the appearance of poverty was imputed to a 
parsimonious disposition ; and the obstinacy of some misers, who 
endured the most cruel torments before they would discover the 
secret object of their affection, was fatal to many unhappy wretches, 
who expired under the lash for refusing to reveal their imaginary 
treasures. The edifices of Home, though the damage has been much 
exaggerated, received some injury from the violence of the Goths. 
At their entrance through the Salarian gate they fired the adjacent 
houses to guide their inarch and to distract the attention of the 
citizens ; the flames, which encountered no obstacle in the disorder of 
the night, consumed many private and public buildings, and the ruins 
of the palace of Sallust^ remained in the age of Justinian a stately 
monument of the Gothic conflagration. Yet a contemporary his- 

Marcella, a Roman lady, equally respectable for her rank, her age, and her piety, 
was thrown on the ground and cruelly beaten and whipped, cssam fustibua flagel- 
lisque, &c. Jerom, tom. i. p. 121, ad Principiam [Ep. cxzvii. c. 13, tom. i. p. 9r>3, 
ed. Vallars.]. See Augustin, de Civ. Dei, 1. i. c. 10. The modem Sacco di Roma, 

р. 206, gives an idea of the various methods of torturing prisoners for gold. 

The historian Sallust, who usefully practised the vices which he has so eloquently 
censured, employed the plunder of Numidia to adorn his palace and gardens on the 
Quirinal hill. The spot where the house stood is now marked by the church of St. 
Susanna, separated only by a street from the baths of Diocletian, and not far distant 
from the Salarian gate. See Kardini, Roma Antica, p. 192, 193, and the great Flan 
of Modern Rome, by Nolli. 

The expressions of Procopius are distinct and moderate (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. 

с. 2 [tom. i. p. 316, ed. Bonn]). The chronicle of MarcollinuB speaks too strongly, 
partem urbis Romse cremavit; and the words of Philostoigius (l» I^uwIok rns 

1. xii. c. 3) convey a fedse and exaggerated idea. Ba^gaaus has compoMd a 
particular dissertation (see tom. iv. Antiquit. Rom. Qraav.) to prove that tlie edi^vea 
of Rome were not subverted by the Goths and Vandals. 
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torian has observed that fire could scarcely consume the enormous 
beams of solid brass, and that the strength of man was insuffident to 
subvert the foundations of ancient structures Some truth may pos- 
sibly be concealed in his devout assertion, that the wrath of Heaven 
supplied the imperfections of hostile rage, and that the proud Forum 
of l^me, decorated with the statues of so many gods and heroes, was 
levelled in the dust by the stroke of lightning.^^^’ 

Whatever might be the numbers, of equestrian or plebeian rank, 
who perished in the massacre of Rome, it is confidently 
SffS* affirmed that only one senator lost his life by the sword of 
the enemy. ^ ° ® But it was not easy to compute the multitudes 
who, from an honourable station and a prosperous fortune, were 
suddenly reduced to the miserable condition of captives and exiles. 
As the barbarians had more occasion for money than for slaves, they 
fixed at a moderate price the redemption of their indigent prisoners ; 
and the ransom was often paid by the benevolence of their friends, or 
the charity of strangers. The captives, who were regularly sold, 
either in open market, or by private contract, would have legally 
regained their native freedom, which it was impossible for a citizen to 
lose or to alienate."® But as it was soon discovered that the* vindica- 
tion of their liberty would endanger their lives, and that the Goths, 
unless they were tempted to sell, might be provoked to murder their 
useless prisoners, the civil jurisprudence had been already qualified 
by a wise regulation, that they should be obliged to serve the moderate 
term of five years, till they had discharged by ^heir labour the price 
of their redemption,"^ The nations who invaded the Roman empire 
had driven before them, into Italy, whole troops of hungry and 
afirighted provincials, less apprehensive of servitude than of famine. 

107 OrosiuB, 1. ii. c. 19, p. 143. He speaks as if lie disapproved all statues; vel 
Deum vel hominem mentiuntur. They consisted of the kings of Alba and Rome from 
JEneas, the Romans illustrious either in arms or arts, and the deified Cffisars. The 
expression which he uses of Forum is somewhat ambiguous,, since there existed five 
principal Fora ; but as they were all contiguous and adjacent, in the plain which is 
surrounded by the Capitolme, the Quirinal, the Esquiline, and the Palatine hills, they 
might fairly be considered as one. See the Roma Antique of Donatus, p. 162-201, 
and the Roma Antica of Nardini, p. 212-273. The former is more useful for the 
ancient descriptions, the latter for the actual topography. 

OrosiuB (1. ii. c. 19, p. 142) compares the cruelty of the Qauls and the clemency 
of the Goths. Ibi vix quemquam inventum senatorem, qui vel absens evaserit; hie vix 
quemquam requiri, qui forte ut latens perierit. But there is an air of rhetoric, and 
perhaps of falseho^, in this antithesis; and Socrates (1. vii. o. 10) affirms, periiaps by 
an opposite exaggeration, that many senators were put to death with various and 
exo^ite tortures. 

^ Multi . . . Christianicaptivi ducti sunt. Augustin, de Civ. Dei, 1. i. c. 14; and 
the Christians experienced no peculiar hardships. 

See Heineemus, Antiquitat. Juris Roman, tom. i. p, 96. 

Appendix Cod. Theodos. xvi in Sirmond. Opera, tom. i. p. 7.H5. This edict wa* 
published on the 11th of December, 408, and is more reasonable than properly 
Monged to the ministers of Honorius. 
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The calamities of Rome and Italy dispersed the inhabitants to the 
most lonely, the most secure, the most distant places of refuge. 
While the Gothic cavalry spread terror and desolation along tiie 
seacoast of Campania and Tuscany, the little island of I^lium, 
separated by a narrow channel from the Argentarian promontory, 
repulsed, or eluded, their hostile attempts ; and at so small a distance 
from Rome, great numbers of citizens were securely concealed in the 
thick woods of that sequestered spot.'^^ The ample patrimonies 
which many senatorian families possessed in Africa invited them, if 
they had time and prudence to escape from the ruin of their country, 
to embrace the shelter of that hospitable province. The most illus- 
t^'ous of these fugitives was the noble and pious Proba,”® the widow 
of the praefect Petronius. After the death of her husband, the most 
powerful subject of Rome, she had remained at the head of the 
Anician family, and successively supplied, from her private fortune, 
the expense of the consulships of her three sons. When the city was 
besieged and taken by the Goths, Proba supported with Christian 
resignation the loss of immense riches ; embarked in a small vessel, 
from whence she beheld, at sea, the flames of her burning palace ; and 
fled with her daughter Laeta, and her grand-daughter, the celebrated 
virgin Demetrias, to the coast of Africa. The benevolent profusion 
with which the matron distributed the fruits or the price of her 
estates contributed to alleviate the misfortunes of exile and captivity. 
But even the family of Proba herself was not exempt from the rapacious 
oppression of Count Heraclian, who basely sold, in matrimonial 
prostitution, the noblest maidens of Rome to the lust or avarice of the 
Syrian merchants. The Italian fugitives were dispersed through the 


** Eininus Igilii sylvosa cacumina miror; 

Quern fraudare nefas laudis lionore suae. 

IlsL'C proprios nuper tutata eat insula saltus; 

Sive loci ingenio, seu domini genio. 

Cjiirgite cum inodico victricibus obstitit annis, 

Tanquam longiuquo dissociata mai'i. 
lla*c multos laceiA suscepit ab urbe fugatos. 

Hie fessis posito certa timore salus. 

Plurima terreno populaverat tequora bello, 

Conti’a naturam classe timendus eques : 

Unuin, mira fides, vario discrimine portum ! 

Tam prope Romanis, tarn procul esse Getis. 

liutiliiiB, in Itinerar. 1. i. 325. 

The island is now called Giglio. See Cluver. Ital. Antiq. 1. ii. p. 502. 

As the adventures of Proba and her family are connected with the life of St. 
Augustin, they are diligently illustrated by Tillemont, Mem. Ecclds. tom. xiii. p. 620- 
635. Some time after their arrival in Africa, Demetrias took the veil and made a vow 
of virginity; an event which was considered as of the highest importance to Rome and 
to the world. All the Saints wrote oon^tulatory letters to her ; that of Jerom is still 
extant (tom. i. p. 62-73, ad Demetriad. de servand& Virginitat. [Epist. exxx. tom. i. 
p. 969, ed. VallarB.]), and contains a mixture of absurd reasoning, spirited declama 
Uon, and curious facts, some of which relate to the siege and sack of Rome. 
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pro^inceSy along the coast of Egypt and Asia, as far as Constantinople 
and Jeru^em ; and the village of Bethlem, the solitary residence of 
St. Jerom and his female converts, was crowded with illustrious 
beggars, of either sex and every age, who excited the public com- 
passion by the remembrance of their past fortune.^^ This awful 
catastrophe of Rome filled the astonished empire with grief and 
terror. So interesting a contrast of greatness and ruin disposed the 
fond credulity of the people to deplore, and even to exaggerate, the 
afflictions of the queen of cities. The clergy, who applied to recent 
events the lofty metaphors of Oriental prophecy, were sometimes 
tempted to confound the destruction of the capital and the dissolution 
of the globe. 

There exists in human nature a strong propensity to depreciate the 
advantages, and to magnify the evils, of the present times, 
^me^bythe Yet, when the first emotions had subsided, and a fair 
cffies^v. estimate was made of the real damage, the more learned 
and judicious contemporaries were forced to confess that 
infant Rome had formerly received more essential injury from the 
Gauls than she had now sustained from the Goths in her declining 
age.'^® The experience of eleven centuries 1ms enabled posterity to 
produce a much more singular parallel ; and to affirm with confidence, 
that the ravages of the barbarians whom Alaric had led from the 
banks of the Danube were less destructive than the hostilities 
exercised by the troops of Charles the Fifth, a catholic prince, who 
styled himself Emperor of the Romans.^ The Goths evacuated the 
city at the end of six days, but Rome remained 'above nine months in 
the possession of the Imperialists; and every hour was stained by 
some atrocious act of cruelty, lust, and rapine. The authority of 
Alaric preserved some order and moderation among the ferocious 
multitude which acknowledged him for their leader and king ; but 
the constable of Bourbon had gloriously fallen in the attack of the 


*** See the pathetic complaint of Jerom (tom, v, p. 400) in his preface to the second 
book of his Commentaries on the Prophet Ezekiel. 

*** Orosiua, though with some theological partiality, states this comparison, 1. ii. 
c. 19, p. 14^, 1, vii. c. 39, p. 575. But, in the history of the taking of Rome by tlie 
^uls, everything is uncertain, and perhaps fabulous. See Beaufort sur PIncertitude, 
«c., de THistoire Komaine, p. 356} and Melot, in the Mdm. de TAcoddmie des Inscript, 
tom. XV. p. 1-21. ^ 

1** The reader who wishes to inform himself of the circumstances of this famous 
event may peruse an admirable narrative in Dr. Robertson*s History of Charles V. vol. 
ii, p. 283; or consult the Annali d’ltalia of the learned Muratori, tom. xiv. p. 230-244, 
octavo edition. If he is desirous of examining the originals, he may have recourse to 
the eighteenth book of the great, but unfinished, history of Guicciardini. But the 
account which most truly deserves the name of authentic and original is a little boolL 
entitled fl Saooo di Soma, composed, within less than a month after the assault of the 
city, by the brother of the historian Guicciardini, who appears to have been an able 
magistrate and a dispassionate writer 
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walls; and the death of the general removed every restraint of dis- 
cipline from an army which consisted of three independent nations, 
the Italians, the Spaniards, and the Germans. In the beginning of 
the sixteenth century the manners of Italy exhibited a remarkable 
scene of the depravity of mankind. They united the sanguinary 
crimes that prevail in an unsettled state of society, with the polished 
vices which spring from the abuse of art and luxury ; and the loose 
adventurers, who had violated every prejudice of patriotism and 
superstition to assault the palace of the Roman pontiff, must deserve 
to be considered as the most profligate of the Italiafis. At the same 
lera the Spaniards were the terror both of the Old and New 
World ; but their high-spirited valour was disgraced by gloomy 
pride, rapacious avarice, and unrelenting cruelty. Indefatigable in 
the pursuit of fame and riches, they had improved, by repeated 
practice, the most exquisite and effectual methods of torturing their 
prisoners : many of the Castilians who pillaged Rome were familiars, 
of the holy inquisition ; and some volunteers, perhaps, were lately 
returned from the conquest of Mexico. The Germans were less 
con'upt than the Italians, less cruel than the Spaniards; and the 
rustic, oi even savage, aspect of those Tramontane warriors, often 
disguised a simple and merciful disposition. But they had imbibed, 
in the first fervour of the Reformation, the spirit, as well as the 
principles, of Luther. It was their favourite amusement to insult, 
or destroy, the consecrated objects of catholic superstition; they 
indulged, without pity or remorse, a devout hatred against the 
clergy of every denomination and degree who form so considerable 
a part of the inhabitants of modem Rome ; and their fanatic zeal 
might aspire to subvert the throne of Antichrist, to purify, with blood 
and fire, the abominations of the spiritual Babylon."^ 

The retreat of the victorious Goths, who evacuated Rome on the 
sixth day,”® might be the result of prudence, but it was 
not surely the effect of fear.”® At the head of an army evacuates 

1 . -I M Rome and 

encumbered with rich and weighty spoils, their intrepid 
leader advanced along the Appian Way into the southern A.D.4in, 
provinces of Italy, destroying whatever dared to oppose his 


The furious spirit of Luther, the effect of temper and enthusiasm, has been 
fordfbly attacked (Uossuct, Hist, des Variations des Eglises Protestantea, livre i. 
p. 20-36) and feebly defended (Seckendorf, Comment, de Lutherauiamo, especially 
1. i. No. 78, p. 120, and 1. iii. No. 122, p. 556). 

MarcelUnuB, in Chron. Orosius (1. vii. c. 39, p. 575), asserts that he left Rome 
on the third day; but this difference is easily reconciled by the successive motions of 
great bodies of troops. 

Socrates (1, vii. c. 10) pretends, without any colour of truth or reason, that 
Alaric fled on the repoi*t that the armies of the E^ustem empire were in full march to 
attack him. 
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passage, and contenting himself with the plunder of the unresisting 
count^. The fate of Capua, the proud and luxurious metropolis of 
Campania, and which was respected, even in its decay, as the eighth 
city of the empire,' is buried in oblivion ; whilst the adjacent town 
of Nola'*' has been illustrated, on this occasion, by the sanctity of 
Paulinus,'** who was successively a consul, a monk, and a bishop. 
At the age of forty he renounced the enjoyment of wealth and 
honour, of society and literature, to embrace a life of solitude and 
penance; and the loud applause of the clergy encouraged him to 
despise the reproaches of his worldly friends, who ascribed this 
desperate act to some disorder of the mind or body.'®^ An early 
and passionate attachment determined him to fix his humble dwelling 
in one of the suburbs of Nola, near the miraculous tomb of St. Felix, 
which the public devotion had already surrounded with five large and 
populous churches. The remains of his fortune, and of his under- 
standing, were dedicated to the service of the glorious martyr ; whose 
praise, on the day of his festival, Paulinus never failed to celebrate 
by a solemn hymn ; and in whose name he erected a sixth church, of 
superior elegance and beauty, which was decorated with many curious 
pictures from the history of the Old and New Testament Such 
assiduous zeal secured the favour of the saint, or at least of the 
people; and, after fifteen years’ retirement, the Roman consul was 
compelled to accept the bishopric of Nola, a few months before the 
city was invested by the Goths. During the siege, some religious- 
persons were satisfied that they had seen, either in dreams or visions, 
the divine form of their tutelar patron ; yet it a)on appeared by the 
event, that Felix wanted power, or inclination, to preserve the flock 
of which he had formerly been the shepherd. Nola was not saved 


Ausonius de Claris Urbibus, p. 233, edit. Toll. The luxury of Capua had for- 
merly surpassed that of Sybaris itself. See Athenaeus Deipnosophist. 1. xii. [c. 36] 
p. 528, edit. Casauboh. 

Forty -eight years before the foundation of Home (about 800 before the Christian 
sera) the Tuscans built Capua and Nola, at the distance of twenty-three miles from 
each other: but the latter of the two cities never emerged from a state of mediocrity. 

m ^lemont (M^m. Eccl^. tom. xiv. p. 1>146) has compiled, with his usual dili- 
gence, all that relates to the life and writings of Paulinus, whose retreat is celebrated 
by his own pen and by the praises of St. Ambrose, St. Jerom, St. Augustin, Sulpicius 
Severus, &c., his Christian hriends and contemporaries. 

See the affectionate letters of Ausonius (Epist. xix.-xxy. p. 650-698, edit. Toll.) 
to his colleague, his friend, and his disciple, Paulinus. The religion of Ausonius is 
’still a problem (see Mdm. de 1* Academic des Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 12’c{-138).* I 
believe that it was such in his own time, and consequently that in his heaL-t he was a 
Pagan. 

The humble Paulinus once presumed to say that he believed St. Felix did lovs 
him ; at least, as a master loves his little dog. 


On the religion of Ausonius see note, vol. Ui. p. 356,--SL 
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from the general devastation ; and the captive biitiiop was protected 
only by the general opinion of his innocence and poverty. Above 
four years elapsed from the successful invasion of Italy by the arms 
of Alaric, to Ae voluntary retreat of the Goths under the conduct of 
his successor Adolphus ; and, during the whole time, they 
reigned without control over a country which, in the 
opinion of the ancients, had united all the various ex- 
cellences of nature and art. The prosperity, indeed, which Italy 
had attained in the auspicious age of the Antonines, had gradually 
declined with the decline of the empire. The fruits of a long peace 
perished under the rude grasp of the barbarians ; and they themselves 
were incapable of tasting the more elegant refinements of luxury 
which had been prepared for the use of the soft and polished Italians. 
Each soldier, however, claimed an ample portion of the substantial 
plenty, the corn and cattle, oil and wine, that was daily collected, 
and consumed in the Gothic camp ; and the principal warriors insulted 
the villas and gardens, once inhabited by Lucullus and Cicero, along 
the beauteous coast of Campania. Their trembling captives, the sons 
and daughters of Roman senators, presented, in goblets of gold and 
gems, lacge draughts of Falemian wine to the haughty victors, who 
stretched their huge limbs under the shade of plane-trees,'^® artificiallj 
disposed to exclude the scorching rays, and to admit the genial 
warmth, of the sun. These delights were enhanced by the memory 
of past hardships : the comparison of their native soil, the bleak and 
barren hills of Scythia, and the frozen banks of the Elbe and Danube, 
added new charms to^the felicity of the Italian climate.'*’ 

Whether fame, or conquest, or riches were the object of Alaric, he 
pursued that object with an indefatigable ardour which 
could neither be quelled by adversity nor satiated by success. Aiaric, 

No sooner had he reached the extreme jand of Italy than he * ’ 

See Jornandesj de Beb. Get. o. 30, p. 653. Pbilostorgius, 1. xii. c. 3. Augustin, 
de Civ. Dei, 1. i. c. 10. Baronius, Annal. Eccles. a.d. 410, No. 45, 46. 

The platanuSt or plane-tree, was a favourite of the andents, by whom it was pro- 
pagated, for the sake of shade, from the East to Gaul. Pliny, Hist. Natur. zii. 3, 4, 5. 
He mentions several of an enormous size; one in the Imperud villa at VelitrsB, which 
Caligula called his nest, as the branches were capable of holding a large table, the 
proper attendants, and the emperor himself, whom Pliny quaintly styles pars umbrm 
an expression which might, with equal reason, be applied to Alaric. 

The prostrate South to the destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles and her golden fiel&; 

With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and skies of azure hue: 

Scent the new fragrance of the opening rose. 

And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows. 

See Gray’s Poems, published by Mr. Mason, p. 197. Instead of compiling tables ot 
chronology and natural history, why did not Mr. Gray apply the jwwers of his genius 
tc finish the philosophic poem of which he has left such an exquisite speciment 
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was attracted by the neighbouring prospect of a fertile aiid peaceful 
island. Yet even the possession of Sicily he considered bpfy as an 
intermediate step to the important expedition w’hich he ^readj 
meditated against the continent of Africa. The straits gf "Khe^um 
and Messina'^® are twelve miles in length, and in the narrowest pas- 
sage about one mile and a half broad ; and the fabulous monsters of 
the deep, the rocks of Scylla and the whirlpool of Charybdis, could 
terrify none but the most timid and unskilful mariners. Yet as soon 
as the first division of the Goths had embarked, a sudden tempest 
arose, which sunk or scattered many of the transports ; their courage 
was daunted by the terrors of a new element ; and the whole design 
w'as defeated by the premature death of Alaric, which fixed, after a 
short illness, the fatal term of his conquests. The ferocious character 
of the barbarians was displayed in the funeral of a hero whose valour 
and fortune they celebrated with mournful applause. By the labour 
of a captive multitude they forcibly diverted the course of the Busen- 
tinus,* a small river that washes the walls of Consentia. The royal 
sepulchre, adorned with the splendid spoils and trophies of Rome, 
was constructed in the vacant bed ; the waters w^ere then restored to 
their natural channel ; and the secret spot where the rchiains of 
Alaric had been deposited was for ever concealed by the inhuman 
massacre of the prisoners who had been employed to execute the 
work.’^‘* 

The personal animosities and hereditary feuds of the barbarians 
Adoipha«« suspended by the strong necessity of their affairs ; and 

kiij^ofth’e the brave Adolphus, the brother-in-law of the deceased 
eludes a monarch, was unanimously elected to succeed to his throne, 
thempire. The character and political system of the new king of the 
fatoGiui.^ Goths may be best understood from his own conversation 
with an illustrious citizen of Narbonne, who afterwards, in 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, related it to St. Jerom, in the pre- 
sence of the historian Orosius. “ In the full confidence of valour 
‘‘ and victory, I once aspired (said Adolphus) to change the face of 
“ the universe ; to obliterate the name of Rome ; to erect on its 

ruins the dominion of the Goths ; and to acquire, like Augustus, 

‘ the immortal fame of the founder of a new empire. By repeated 


*** For the perfect description of the Straits of Messina, Scylla, Charybdis, &c., 
gee Cluverius (Ital. Antiq, 1. iv. p. 1293, and Sicilia Antiq. 1. i. p. 60-76), who had 
diligently studied the ancients and surveyed with a curious eye the actual face cf the 
country. 

Jomondes, de Beb. Get. c. 30, p. 654 [p. 87, od. Lugd. B. 1597J. 


* This river is now called the Busento : Busentinus in the text seems to be a mis* 
thn ancient name is . variously written take. See Smith’s Diet, of Greek and 
Basentim, Basentius, and Bazontinus. Kom. Geogr. vol. i. p. 656.-6. 
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!^expei^ents 1 was gradually convinced that laws are essentiaily 
n^cessa^ to maintain and regulate a well-constituted state ; and 
that tine fierce untractable humour of the Goths was incapable of 
** beanng the salutary yoke of laws and civil government From 
that moment I proposed to myself a different object of glory and 
“ ambition ; and it is now my sincere wirfi that the gratitude of 
« future ages should acknowledge the merit of a stranger, who 
“ employed the sword of the Gotl^, not to subvert, but to restore and 
“ maintain, the prosperity of the Roman empire/’ With these pacific 
views the successor of Alaric suspended the operations of war, and 
seriously negociated with the Imperial court a treaty of friendship 
and alliance. It was the interest of the ministers of Honorius, who 
were now released from the obligation of their extravagant oath, to 
deliver Italy from the intolerable weight of the Gothic powers ; and 
thej readily accepted their service against the tyrants and barbarians 
who infested the provinces beyond the Alps.'®^ Adolphus, assuming 
the character of a Roman general, directed his march from the 
extremity of Campania to the southern provinces of Gaul. His 
troops, either by force or agreement, immediately occupied the cities 
of ITaibonne, Toulouse, and Bordeaux ; and though they were 
repulsed by Count Boniface from the walls of Marseilles, they soon 
extended their quarters from the Mediterranean to the ocean. The 
oppressed provincials might exclaim that the miserable remnant 
which the enemy had spared was cruelly ravished by their pretended 
allies; yet some specious colours w^cre not wanting to palliate or 
justify the violence* of the Goths. The cities of Gaul which they 
attacked might perhaps be considered as in a state of rebellion 
against the government of Honorius : the articles of the treaty or the 
secret instructions of the court might sometimes be alleged in fai our 
of the seeming usurpations of Adolphus ; and the guilt of any irregular, 
unsuccessful act of hostility might always be imputed, with an ap- 
pearance of truth, to the ungovernable spirit of a barbarian host 
impatient of peace or discipline. The luxury of Italy had been less 
effectual to soften the temper than to relax the courage of the Goths ; 
and they had imbibed the vices, without imitating the arts and insti- 
tutions, of civilised society.'^® 

Orosiua, 1. vii. c. 43, p. 584, 585. He was sent by St. Augustin, in the year 415, 
from An’ica to Palestine, to visit St. Jerom and to consult with him on the subject oi 
the Pelagian controversy. 

’0^ Jomandes supposes, without much probability, that Adolphus visited and plun- 
dered ^me a second time (more locustarum erasit). Yet he agrees with Orosius in 
supposing that a treaty of peace was concluded between the Gothic prince anc 
lionoritis. See Oros. 1. vii. c. 43, p. 584, 685. Jomandes, de Reb. Geticis, c. 31, 
V. 654. 655 [p. 88, ed. Lugd. B.]. 

^ The refreut of the Goths from Italy and their first transactions in Gaul are dars 
VIL. lY I 
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Tlie professions of Adolphus were probably sincere, and his attach* 
itiiinftr> ^ cause of the republic was secured by the 

ascendant which a Roman princess had acquired over the 
*.0.414; heart and understanding of the barbarian king. Placidia,’^* 
the daughter of the great Theodosius, and of Galla, his second wife, 
had received a royal education in the palace of Constantinople ; but 
the eventful story of her life is connected with the revolutions which 
agitated the Western empire under the reign of her brother Hono- 
riua. ^Vhen Rome was first invested by the arms of Alaric, Placidia, 
who was then about twenty years of age, resided in the city ; and her 
ready consent to the death of her cousin Serena has a cruel and 
ungrateful appearance, which, according to the circumstances of the 
action, may be aggravated or excused by the consideration of her 
tender age.'®^ The victorious barbarians detained, either as a hostage 
or a captive,'®* the sister of Honorius ; but while she was exposed to 
the disgrace of following round Italy the motions of a Gothic camj), 
she experienced, however, a decent and respectful treatment. The 
authority of Jornandes, who praises the beauty of Placidia, may 
perhaps be counterbalanced by the silence, the expressive silence, of 
lier flatterers : yet the splendour of her birth, the bloom of youth, the 
edegance of manners, and the dexterous insinuation which she con- 
tlescended to employ, made a deep impression on the mind of Adol- 
phus ; and the Gothic king aspired to call himself the brother of the 
emperor. The ministers of Honorius rejected with disdain the pro- 
j)Osal of an alliance so injurious to every sentiment of Roman pride ; 
ii,nd repeatedly urged the restitution of Placidia as an indispensable 
condition of the treaty of peace. But the daughter of Theodosius 
submitted without reluctance to the desires of the conqueror, a young 
and valiant prince, who yielded to Alaric in loftiness of stature, but 
who excelled in the more attractive qualities of grace and beauty. 
'Fhe marriage of Adolphus and Placidia’®® was consummated before 

imd doubtful. 1 have derived much assistance from Mascou (Hist, of the Ancieut 
Germans, 1. viii. c. 29, S5, H6, 37), who has illustrated and connected the broken 
chronicles and fragments of the times. 

See an account of Placidia in Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 72; and TiUemont, Hist, 
des Exnpereurs, tom. v. p. 260, 386, &c., tom. vi. p. 240. 

ZiMim. 1. V. [c. ^^8] p. 350. 

'■A Zosim. 1. vi. [a i2] p. 383. Orosius (1. vii. c. 40, p. 576) and the Chronicles of 
Marceilinus and Idatius seem to suppose that the Goths did not carry away Placidia 
till after the last siege of Rome. 

•* See the pictiu^s of Adolphus and Placidia, and the account of their marriage, in 
Jornandes, de Reb. (Jeticis, c. 31, p. 654, 655 [p, 88, ed. Lugd, B.]. With regard to 
the place where the nuptials were stipulated, or consummated, or celebrated, the 
MSS. of Jornandes vary between two neighbouring cities, Forli and Imola (Forum 
Livii and Forum Comelii).* It is fair and easy to reconcile the Gothic historian with 


• Tlie 8tateTnei.t of Olympiodorus (Chron. ad Ann. Honorii xt.), that the 
ITioi. p. ed. Bckk.) and of Idatius mariiage was solemnizwl at N.U'bonn», 14 
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the Goths retired from Italy ; and the solemn, perhaps the anniver* 
sarjr, of their nuptials was afterwards celebrated in the house of 
Ingenuus, one of the most illustrious citizens of Narbonne in GauL 
The bride, attired and adorned like a Roman empress, was placed on 
a throne of state ; and the king of the Goths, who assum^ on this 
occasion the Roman habit, contented himself with a leas honourable 
seat by her side. The nuptial gift, which, according to the custom 
of his nation,^®^ was oflFered to. Placidia, consisted of the rare and 
magnificent spoils of her country. Fifty beautiful ypuths, in silken 
robes, carried a basin in each hand ; and one of these basins was 
filled with pieces of gold, the other with precious stones of an inesti- 
mable value. Attalus, so long the sport of fortune and of the Goths, 
was appointed to lead the chorus of the Hymeneal song ; and the 
degraded emperor might aspire to the praise of a skilfid musician. 
The barbarians enjoyed the insolence of their triumph; and the 
provincials rejoiced in this alliance, which tempered, by the mild 
influence of love and reason, the fierce spirit of liieir Gothic lord.'®® 
The hundred basins of gold and gems presented to Placidia at her 
nuptial feast formed an inconsiderable portion of the Gothic xheGotiiio 
treasures ; of which some extraordinary specimens may be 
selected from the history of the successors of Adolphus. Many 
curious and costly ornaments of pure gold, enriched with jewels, were 
found in their palace of Narbonne when it was pilkged in the sixth 
century by the Franks: sixty cups or chalices; fifteen ^a^ena, or 
plates, for the use of the communion ; twenty boxes, or cases, to hold 
the books of the gospels : this consecrated wealth'®® was distributed 


Olympiodorus (see Mascou, 1. viii. c. 36): but Tillemont grows peevish, and swears 
that it is not worth while to try to conciliate Jomandes with any good authors. 

The Visigoths (the subjects of Adolphus) restrained, by subsequent laws, the 
prodigalitv of conjugal love. It was illegal for a husband to make any gift or settle- 
ment for the benefit of his wife during the first year of their marriage; and his liberality 
could not at any time exceed the tenth part of his property. The Lombards were 
somewhat more indulgent; they allowed the morgingcap immediately after the wedding 
^ht; and this famous gift, the reward of virginity, might equal the fourth part of the 
h^band’s substance. Some cautious maidens, indeed, were wise enough to stipulate 
TOfowhand a present which they were too sure of not deserving. See Montesquieu, 
Esprit des Loix, 1. lix. c. 25. Muratori, delle Antichith Italiane, tom. i. Dissertaadone 
p. 243. 

We owe the curious detail of this nuptial feast^to the historian OlvmDiodorus. 
ap. Photium, p. 185, 188 [p. 59, ed. Bekk.]. ^ ^ ' 

See in the great collection of the Historians of France by Dorn Bouquet, tom. ii. 
Greg. Turonens. 1. iii. c. 10, p. 191. Gesta Regum Francorum, c. 23, p. 557, The 
anonymous writer, with an ignorance worthy of his times, supposes that these instru- 
ments of Christian worship had belonged to the temple of Solomon.* If he has any 
meaning, it must be that they were foimd in the sadc of Borne. 


to 1 m preferred to that of Jomandes, a which these precious vases found their 
mum l^r uniter. See Aschbach^ Gesm. way into QauL They were the spoils of 
«sr Westgothen, p. 101.— S. the temple of Solomon, brought ^m 

Procopius explains the manner in Jerusalem by the Romans, and which 
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by the son of Govis among the churches of his dominions, and his 
pious liberality seems to upbraid some former sacrilege of the Goths. 
They possessed, with more security of conscience, the famous mmo- 
rium, of great dish for the service of the table, of massy gold, of 
the weight of five hundred pounds, and of far superior value, from 
the precious stones, the exquisite workmanship, and the tradition that 
it had been presented by Aetius, the patrician, to Torismond, king of 
the Goths. One of the successors of Torismond purchased the aid of 
the French monarch by the promise of this magnificent gift. When 
he was seated on the throne of Spain, he delivered it with reluctance 
to the ambassadors of Dagobert ; despoiled them on the road ; stipu- 
lated, after a long negociation, the inadequate ransom of two hundred 
thousand pieces of gold ; and preserved the mmorium as the pride of 
the Gothic treasury.^ When that treasury, after the conquest of 
Spain, was plundered by the Arabs, they admired and they have 
celebrated another object still more remarkable ; a table of consider- 
able size, of one single piece of solid emerald,^ encircled with three 
rows of fine pearls, supported by three hundred and sixty-five feet of 
gems and massy gold, and estimated at the price of five hundred 
thousand pieces of gold.^^^ Some portion of the Gothic treasures 
might be the gift of friendship or the tribute of obedience ; but the 
far greater part had been the fruits of war and rapine, the spoils of 
the empire, and perhaps of Roma 
After the deliverance of Italy from the oppression of the Goths, 
i^w8 for some secret counsellor was permitted, amidst the factions of 
the relief the palace, to heal the wounds of that afflicted country. 
and ROTie, By a wisc and humane regulation the eight provinces which 
had been the most deeply injured — Campania, Tuscany, 


Consult the following original testimonies in the Historians of France, tom. ii. 
Fredegarii Scholastici Chron. c. 73, p. 441. Fredegar. Fragment, iii. p. 463. Qeata 
Regis Dagobert. c. 29, p. 587. The accession of Sisenand to the throne of Spain hap- 
pened A.D. 631. The 200,000 pieces of gold were appropriated by Dagobert to the 
foundation of the church of St. Denys. 

The president Goguet (Origine des Loiz, &c., tom. ii. p. 239) is of opinion that 
the stupendous pieces of emerald, the statues and columns wmch antiquity has placed 
in Egypt, at Gades, at Constantinople, were in re^ity artificial compositions of coloured 
glass. The famous emerald dish which is shown at Genoa is supposed to countenance 
the suspicion. 

Elmacin. Hist. Saracenic^ 1. L p. 85; Roderic. Tolet. Hist. Arab. c. 9. Cardonne, 
Hist, de rAfri({ue et de TEspa^e sous les Arabes, tom. i. p. 83. It was called the 
Table of Solomon, according to the custom of the Orientals, who ascribe to that prince 
every ancient work of knowledge or magnificence. 

*** His three laws are inserted in the Theodosian Code, 1. xi. tit. xxviii. leg. 7; 1. 
ziii. tit. jd. 1^. 12; 1. xv. tit. xiv. leg. 14. The expressions of the last are veiy 
remarkable, since they contain not only a jmrdon, but ah apology. 

Alaric carried off when he captured Borne, have overlooked this passage; since in 
^Bell. Goth. i. 12, tom. ii. p. 67, ed. ch. xzxviii. of his History he frequontl;^ 
Bonn,) It is strange that Gibbon should quotes this chapter of Procopius.— 
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Piccnum, Samnium, Apulia, Calabria, Bruttium, and Lucaniar— ob- 
tained an indulgence of five years ; the ordinary tribute was reduced 
to one-fifth, and even that fifth was destined to restore and support 
the useful institution of the public posts. By another law the lands 
which had been left without inhabitants or cultivation were granted, 
with some diminution of taxes, to the neighbours who should occupy 
or the strangers who should solicit them ; and the new possessors 
were secured against the future claims of the fugitive propnetors. 
About the same time a general amnesty was published in the name 
of Honorius, to abolish the guilt and memory of all the involuntary 
offences which had been committed by his unhappy subjects during 
the term of the public disorder and calamity. A decent and respectful 
attention was paid to the restoration of the capital ; the citizens were 
encouraged to rebuild the edifices which had been destroyed or 
damaged by hostile fire; and extraordinary supplies of com were 
imported from the coast of Africa. The crowds that so lately fled 
before the sword of the barbarians were soon recalled by the hopes of 
plenty and pleasure ; and Albinus, praefect of Rome, informed the 
court, with some anxiety and surprise, that in a single day he had 
taken an account of the arrival of fourteen thousand strangers.^^* In 
less than seven years the vestiges of the Gothic invasion were almost 
^ obliterated, and the city appeared to resume its former splendour and 
tranquillity. The venerable matron replaced her crown of laurel, 
which had been mffled by the storms of war, and was still amused in 
the last moment of her decay with the prophecies of revenge, of vic- 
tory, and of eteraaf dominion. 

This apparent tranquillity was soon disturbed by the approach of 
an hostile armament from the country which affordedTthe Revolt and 
daily subsistence of the Roman people. Heraclian, count HeScUim. 
of Africa, who under the most difficult and distressful cir- 
cumstances had supported with active loyalty the cause of ^ 
Honorius, was tempted in the year of his consulship to assume the 
character of a rebel and the title of emperor. The ports of Africa 
were immediately filled with the naval forces, at the head of which he 

OlympiodoruB ap. Phot. p. 188 |^p. 59, ed, Bekk.]. Philostorgius (1. xU. c. 5) 
observes, that when Honorius made his triumphal entry he encouraged the Romans, 
■with his hand and voice to rebuild their city; and the Chronicle of 

Prosper commends Heraclian, qui inRomanse urbis reparationem strenuum exhibuerat 
ministerium. 

The date of the voyage of Claudius Rutilius Numatianus is clogged with some 
difficulties; but Scaliger has deduced from astronomical characters that he left Rome 
the 24th of September, and embarked at Porto the 9th of October, aj>. 416. See 
Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 820. In this poetical Itinerazy, Rutiliua 
CL i. 115^ ^.) addresses Rome in a high strain of congratulation: 

Erige crinales lauros, seniumque sacrati 

Ye^jpis in ■virid^^ Roma, r^mge comas, S^, 
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prepared to invade Italy ; and his fleet, when it cast anchor at the 
mouth of the Tiber, indeed surpassed the fleets of Xerxes and Alex- 
ander, if all the vessels, including the royal galley and the smallest 
boat, did actually amount to the incredible number of three thousand 
two hundred. Yet with such an armament, which might have 
subverted or restored the greatest empires of the earth, the African 
usurper made a very faint and feeble impression on the provinces of 
his rival As he marched from the port along the road which leads 
to the gates of Rome, he was encountered, terrified, and routed by 
one of ^e Imperial captains ; and the lord of this mighty host, de- 
serting his fortune and his friends, ignominiously fled with a single 
ship.'^’’^ When Heraclian landed in the harbour of Carthage, he 
found that the whole province, disdaining such an unworthy ruler, 
had returned to their allegiance. The rebel was beheaded in the 
ancient temple of Memory, his consulship was abolished,'^® and the 
remains of his private fortune, not exceeding the moderate sum of 
four thousand pounds of gold, were granted to the brave Constantins, 
who had already defended the throne which he afterwards shared 
witji his feeble sovereign. Honorius viewed with supine indifference 
the calamities of Rome and Italy,' but the rebellious attempts, of 
Attalus and Heraclian against his personal safety awakened for a 
moment the torpid instinct of his nature. He was probably ignorant 
of the causes and events which preserved him from these impending 
dangers; and as Italy was no longer invaded by any foreign or 
domestic enemies, he peaceably existed in the palace of Ravenna, 
while the tyrants beyond the Alps were repeatedly vanquished in the 
name and by the lieutenants of the son of Theodosius,'*® In the 


Orosius composed his history in Africa only two years after the event; yet his 
authority seems to be overbalanced by the improbability of the fact. The Cbiunicle 
of Marcellinus gives Heraclian 700 ships and 3000 men; the latter of these numbers 
is ridiculously corrupt; but the former would please me very much. 

The Chronicle of Idatius affirms, without the least appearance of truth, that he 
advanced as far as Otriculum, in Umbria, where he was overthrown in a great battle, 
with the loss of fifty thousand men. 

See Cod. Theod. 1. xv. tit. xiv. leg. 13. The le^l acts performed in his name, 
even the manumission of slaves, were declared invalid till they had been formally 
repeated. 

1 have disdained to mention a very foolish, and probably a false, report (Procop. 
de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. o. 2 [tom. i. p. 316, ed. Bonn]), that Honorius was alarmed by 
the loss of Rome till he understood that it was not a favourite chicken of that name, 
bttt wiy the capital of the world, which had been lost. Yet even this stoiy is some 
evidence of the public opinion. 

^ The materials for the lives of all these tyrants are taken from six contemporary 
historians, two Latins and four Greeks: Orosius, 1. vii. c. 42, p. 581, 582, 583 ; 
Renatus l^ofuturus Frigeridus, apud Gregor. Turon. 1. ii. c. 9, in the Historians ot 
France, tom. ii. p. 165, 166; i^Bimus, 1. vi [c. 2] p.370, 371; Olympiodorus, apud 
Phot. p. 180, 181, 184, 185 [p. 57 sqq., ed, B^k.J; Sozomen, 1. ix. c. 12, 13, 14, 15; 
and Philostoigius, 1. xii. c. 5, 6, with Godefroy^s Dissertations, p. 477-481; besides the 
four Chromoles of Prosper Tyro, Prosper of Aquitaln, Idatius, and Marcellinus. 
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course of a busy and interesting narrative I might pos^bly forget to 
mention the death of such a prince, and 1 shall therefore take the 
precaution of observing in this place that he survived the last siege ot 
Rome about thirteen years. 

The usurpation of Constantine, who received the purple from the 
legions of Britain, had been successful, and seemed to be 
secure. Plis title was acknowledged from the wall of 
Antoninus to the Columns of Hercules, and, in the midst Spain, 
of the public disorder, he shared the dominion and the 
plunder of Gaul and Spain with the tribes of barbarians whose 
destructive progress was no longer checked by the Rhine or Pyrenees. 
Stained with the blood of the kinsmen of Honorius, he extorted from 
the court of Ravenna, with which he secretly corresponded, the rati- 
ficiition of his rebellious claims. Constantine engaged himself by a 
solemn promise to deliver Italy from the Goths, advanced as far as 
the banks of the Po, and, after alarming rather than assisting Iris 
pusillanimous ally, hastily returned to the palace of Arles, to celebrate 
with intemperate luxury his vain and ostentatious triumph. But this 
transient prosperity was soon interrupted and destroyed by the revolt 
of * Count Gerontius, the bravest of his generals, who, during the 
absence of his son Constans, a prince already invested with the Im- 
perial purple, had been left to command in the provinces of Spain. 
P"or some reason of which we are ignorant, Gerontius, instead of 
assuming the diadem, placed it on the head of his friend Maximus, 
who fixed his residence at Tarragona, while the active count pressed 
forwards through the Pyrenees to surprise the two emperors Constan- 
tine and Constans before they could prepare for their defence. The 
son was made prisoner at Vienne, and immediately put to death ; and 
the unfortunate youth had scarcely leisure to deplore the elevation of 
his family, which had tempted or compelled him sacrilegiously to 
desert the peaceful obscurity of the monastic life. The father main- 
tained a siege within the walls of Arles ; but those walls must have 
yielded to the assailants had not the city been unexpectedly relieved 
by the approach of an Italian army. The name of Honorius, the 
proclamation of a lawful emperor, astonished the contending parties 
of the rebels, Gerontius, abandoned by his own troops, escaped to 
the confines of Spain, and rescued his name from oblivion by the 
Roman courage which appeared to animate the last moments of his 
life. In the middle of the night a great body of his perfidious 
soldiers surrounded and attacked his house, which he had strongiy 
barricaded. His wife, a valiant friend of the nation of the Alani, 
and some faithful slaves, were still attached to his person ; and l;e 
used with so much skill and resolution a large magazine of darts and 
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arrows, that aboye three hundred of the assailants lost their lives in 
the attempt His slaves, when all the missile weapons were spent, 
fled afc the dawn of day ; and Gerontius, if he had not been restrained 
by conjugal tenderness, might have imitated their example ; till the 
soldiers, provoked by such obstinate resistance, applied fire on all 
sides to the house. In this fatal extremity he complied with the 
request of his barbarian friend and cut off his head. The wife of 
Gerontius, who conjured him not to abandon her to a life of misery 
and disgrace, eagerly presented her neck to his sword: and the 
tragic scene was terminated by the death of the count himself, who, 
after three ineffectual strokes, drew a short dagger and sheathed it in 
his heart.'*' The unprotected Maximus, whom he had invested with 
the purple, was indebted for his life to the contempt that was enter- 
tained of his power and abilities. The caprice of the barbarians, who 
ravaged Spain, once more seated this Imperial phantom on the 
throne : but they soon resigned him to the justice of Honorius ; and 
the tyrant Maximus, after he had been shown to the people of Ra- 
venna and Rome, was publicly executed. 

The general, Constantius was his name, who raised by his approach 
Character the siege of Arlcs and dissipated the troops of G^ontius, 
Sfthll^eroi was bom a Roman; and this remarkable distinction is 
Constantius. gtrougly exprcssivc of the decay of military spirit among 
the subjects of the empire. The strength and majesty which were 
conspicuous in the person of that general'*® marked him in the- 
popidar opinion as a candidate worthy of the throne which he after- 
wards ascended. In the familiar intercourse of private life his 
manners were cheerful and engaging : nor would he sometimes dis- 
dain, in the licence of convivial mirth, to vie with the pantomimes 
themselves in the exercises of their ridiculous profession. But when 
the trumpet summoned him to arms ; when he mounted his horse, 
and, bending down (for such was his singular practice) almost upon 
the neck, fiercely rolled his large animated eyes round the field, 
(Constantius then struck terror into his foes and inspired his soldiers 
with the assurance of victory. He had received from the court of 
Ravenna the important commission of extirpating rebellion in the 
provinces of the West ; and the pretended emperor Constantine, after 

The praiBes which Sozomen has bestowed on this act of despair appear strange 
and scanduous in the mouth of an ecclesiastical historian. He observes (p. 379 [ed. 
Cantab. 1720]) that the wife of Gerontius was a Christian; and that her death was 
worthy of her religion and of immortal fame. 

** TU(»99iht, is the expression of Olympiodorus, which he seems to have 

borrowed from JEolus, a tragedy of Euripides, of wmeh some fragments only are now 
extant (Euripid. Barnes, tom. ii. p. 443, ver. 38), This allusion may prove that tl^ 
sacient trs|^ poets were still familiar to the Greeks of the hfth oentuzy. 
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enjoying a short and anxious respite, was again besieged in his 
capi^ by the arms of a more formidable enemy. Yet this interval 
allowed time for a successful negociation with the Franks and Ale- 
manni ; and his ambassador, Edobic, soon returned at the head of an 
army to disturb the operations of the siege of Arles. The Roman 
general, instead of expecting the attack in his lines, boldly, and 
perhaps wisely, resolved to pass the Rhone and to meet the barba* 
rians. His measures were conducted with so much skill and secrecy, 
that, while they engaged the infantry of Constantins in the front, 
they were suddenly attacked, surrounded, and destroyed by the 
cavalry of his lieutenant Ulphilas, who had silently gained an advan- 
tageous post in their rear. The remains of the army of Edobic were 
preserved by flight or submission, and their leader escaped from the 
field of battle to the house of a faithless friend, who too clearly 
understood that the head of his obnoxious guest would be an accept- 
able and lucrative present for the Imperial general. On this occasion 
Constantius behaved with the magnanimity of a genuine Roman. 
Subduing or suppressing every sentiment of jealousy, he publicly 
acknowledged the merit and services of Ulphilas ; but he turned with 
horror from the assassin of Edobic, and sternly intimated his com- 
mands that the camp should no longer be polluted by the presence of 
an ungrateful retch who had violated the laws of friendship and 
hospitality. The usurper, who beheld from the walls of Arles the 
ruin of his last hopes, was tempted to place some confidence in so 
generous a conqueror. He required a solemn promise for his 
security ; and after receiving, by the imposition of hands, the sacred 
character of a Christian presbyter, he ventured to open the gates of 
the city. But he soon experienced that the principles of honour and 
integrity, which might regulate the ordinary conduct of Constan- 
tius, were superseded by the loose doctrines of political morality. 
The Roman general indeed refused to sully his laurels with 
the blood of Constantine ; but the abdicated emperor and usurer 

•1. xi. 1 Constantine, 

nis son Julian were sent, under a strong guard, into Italy ; 
and before they reached the palace of Ravenna they met 
the ministers of death. 

At a time when it was universally confessed that almost every 
man in the empire was superior in personal merit to the Fail of the 
princes whom the accident of their birth had seated on the “vSu?* 
throne, a rapid succession of usurpers, regardless of the SSS’aJSiub. 
fate of their predecessors, still continued to arise. This mis- 
chief, was peculiarly felt in the provinces of Spain and Gaul, where 
the principles of order and obedience had been extinguished by war 
and rebellion. Before Constantine resigned the pnn^le, and in the 
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fourth month of the siege of Arles, intelligence was ‘eceived in tiie 
Imperial camp that Jovinus had assumed the diadem at Mentz, in 
the Upper Germany, at the instigation of Goar, king of the Alani, 
and of Guntiarius, king of the Burgundians ; and that the candidate 
on whom they had bestowed the empire advanced with a formidable 
host of barbarians from the banks of the Rhine to those of the Rhone. 
Every circumstance is dark and extraordinary in the short history of 
the reign of Jovinus. It was natural to expect that a brave and 
skilful general, at the head of a victorious army, would have asserted, 
in a field of battle, the justice of the cause of Honorius. The hasty 
retreat of Constantins might be justified by weighty reasons ; but he 
resigned without a struggle the possession of Gaul ; and Dardanus, 
the Praetorian praefect, is recorded as the only magistrate who refused 
to yield obedience to the usurper.^^^ When the Goths, two years 
after the siege of Rome, established their quarters in Gaul, it was 
natural to suppose that their inclinations could be divided only 
between the emperor Honorius, with whom they had formed a recent 
alliance, and the degraded Attains, whom they reserved in their 
camp for the occasional purpose of acting the part of a musician or a 
monarch. Yet in a moment of disgust (for which it is not^easy to 
assign a cause or a date) Adolphus connected himself with the 
usurper of Gaul; and imposed on Attains the ignominious task of 
negociating the treaty which ratified his own disgrace. We are 
again surprised to read, that, instead of considering the Gothic, 
alliance as the firmest support of his throne, Jovinus upbraided, in 
dark and ambiguous language, the officious impbrtunity of Attains ; 
that, scorning the advice of his great ally, he invested with the purple 
his brother Sebastian ; and that he most imprudently accepted the 
service of Sarus, when that gallant chief, the soldier of Honorius, was 
provoked to desert the court of a prince who knew not how to reward 
or punish. Adolphus, educated among a race of wwriors, who 
esteemed the duty of revenge as the most precious and sacred portion 
of their inheritance, advanced with a body of ten thousand Goths to 
encounter the hereditary enemy of the house of Balti. He attacked 
Sarus at an unguarded moment, when he was accompanied only by 
eighteen or twenty of his valiant followers. United by friendship, 
animated by despair, but at length oppressed by multitudes, this 

Sidonius Apollinaris (1. v. Epist. 9, p. 139, and Not. Sirmond. p. 58), after stig* 
matising the inconstancy of Constantine, the facility of JoTinns, the perfidy of Gerontins, 
continues to observe that all the vices of these tyrants were united in the person of 
Dardanus. Tet the praefect supported a respectable character in the world, and even 
in the church; held a devout oorrespondence with St. Augustin and St. Jerom; and 
was complimented by the latter (tom. iii. p. 66) with the epithets of CUrwtiaworuui 
.VobiUssime and Nobilium Clmstiauissime. 
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band of heroes deserved the esteem, without exciting the oompeBsac^ 
of their enenues ; and the lion was no sooner taken in the toils^^* 
than he was instantly despatched. The death of Sarus dissolved the 
loose alliance which Adolphus still maintained with the usurpers of 
Gaul. He again listened to the dictates of love and prudence ; and 
soon satisfied the brother of Placidia, by the assurance that he would 
immediately transmit to the palace of Ravenna the heads of the two 
tyrants, Jovinus and Sebastian. The king of the Goths executed his 
promise without difficulty or delay : the helpless brothers, unsupported 
by any personal merit, were abandoned by their barbarian auxiliaries * 
and the short opposition of Valentia was expiated by the ruin of one 
of the noblest cities of Gaul. The emperor chosen by the Roman 
senate, who had been promoted, degraded, insulted, restored, again 
degraded, and again insulted, was finally abandoned to his fate ; but 
when the Gothic king withdrew his protection, he was restrained, by 
pity or contempt, from offering any violence to the person of Attains. 
The unfortunate Attains, who was left without subjects or allies, 
embarked in one of the ports of Spain, in search of some secure and 
solitary retreat; but he was intercepted at sea, conducted to the 
presence of Honorius, led in triumph through the streets of Rome or 
Ravenna, and publicly exposed to the gazing multitude, on the second 
step of the throne of his invincible conqueror. The same measure of 
punishment with which, in the days of his prosperity, he was accused 
of menacing his rival, was inflicted on Attains himself: he was 
condemned, after the amputation of two fingers, to a perpetual exile 
in the isle of Lipari, where he was supplied with the decent necessaries 
of life. The remainder of the reign of Honorius was undisturbed by 
rebellion ; and it may be observed that in the space of five years 
seven usurpers had yielded to the fortune of a prince who was 
himself incapable either of counsel or of action. 

The situation of Spain, separated, on all sides, from the enemies of 
Rome, by the sea, by the mountains, and by intermediate 
provinces, had secured the long tranquillity of that remote of Spain by 
and sequestered country ; and we may observe, as a sure 
symptom of domestic happiness, that, in a period of four a.d. 409 , * 
hundred years, Spain furnished very few materials to the 

^ The expression may be imderstood idmost literally: Olympiodorus says, /ftiXtt 
eMKttf (or may signify a sack or a loose garment; and this 

method of entangling and catching an enemy, laciniis contortis, 'mta much practised 
by the Huns (Ammian. xxxi. 2). 11 fut pris vif avec des filets, is the translation of 
Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 608. 


* Bekker in his Photius reads irmotf, Soutis, as if they protected him with their 
but in the new edition of the Byzantines shields in order to take him alive* FhotiuSi 
b9 retains f4nM§it, which is translated ed, Bekker, p. 58* — M* 
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history of the Roman empire. The footsteps of the barbarians, who, 
in the reign of Gallienus, had penetrated beyond the Pyrenees, were 
soon obliterated by the return of peace ; and in the fourth century of 
the Christian «ra, the cities of Emerita or Merida, of Corduba, 
Seville, Bracara, and Tarragona, were numbered with the most 
illustrious of the Roman world. The various plenty of the animal, 
the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms, was improved and manu- 
factured by the skill of an industrious people; and the peculiar 
advantages of naval stores contributed to support an extensive and 
profitable trade. The arts and sciences flourished under the pro- 
tection of the emperors ; and if the character of the Spaniards waa 
enfeebled by peace and servitude, the hostile approach of the Germans, 
who had spread terror and desolation from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, 
seemed to rekindle some sparks of military ardour. As long as the 
defence of the mountains was intrusted to the hardy and faithful 
militia of the country, they successfully repelled the frequent attempts 
of the barbarians. But no sooner had the national troops been 
compelled to resign their post to the Ilonorian bands in the service 
of Constantine, than the gates of Spain were treacherously betrayed 
to the public enemy, about ten months before the sack of Rome by 
the Goths.^^® The consciousness of guilt, and the thirst of rapine^ 
prompted the mercenary guards of the Pyrenees to desert their 
station ; to invite the arms of the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Alani , 
and to swell the torrent which was poured with irresistible violence 
from the frontiers of Gaul to the sea of Africa. The misfortunes of 
Spain may be described in the language of its most eloquent historian, 
who has concisely expressed the passionate, and perhaps exaggerated, 
declamations of contemporary writers.^^'^ “ The irruption of these 
‘‘ nations was followed by the most dreadful calamities : as the 
“ barbarians exercised their indiscriminate cruelty on the fortunes of 
“ the Romans and the Spaniards, and ravaged with equal fury the 
“ cities and the open country. The progress of famine reduced the 
“ miserable inhabitants to feed on the flesh of their fellow-creatures ; 

Without recurring to the more ancient writers, I shall quote three respectable 
testimonies which belong to the fourth and seyenth centuries: the Ezpositio totius 
Mundi (p. 16, in the third volume of Hudson’s Minor Geographers), Ausonius (de 
Claris Urbibus, p. 242, edit. Toll ), and Isidore of Seville (Praefat. ad Chron. ap. Gro- 
tium, Hist. Goth. p. 707), Many particulars relative to the fertility and trade of Spain 
may be found in Nonnius, Hispania lllustrata; and in Huet, Hist, du Commerce des 
Anciens, c. 40, p. 228^234. 

The date is accurately fixed in the Fasti and the Chronicle of Idatius. Orosius 
(1. vii. c. 40, p. 578) imputes the loss of Spain to the treachery of the Honorians; 
while Socmen (1. ix. o. 12) accuses only their negligence. 

Idatius wishes to apply the prophecies of Daniel to these national calamities, and 
Is therefore obliged tc accommodate the oircuinstances of the event to the terms of 
tho predictioiu 
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“ and even the wild beasts, wha multiplied, without control, in the 
« desert, were exasperated by the taste of blood and the impatience 
“ of hunger boldly to attack and devour their human prey. Pesti- 
“ Icnce soon appeared, the inseparable companion of famine ; a large 
“ proportion of the people was swept away ; and the groans of the 
“ dying excited only the envy of their surviving friends. At length 
“ the barbarians, satiated with carnage and rapine, and afflicted by 
“ the contagious evils which they themselves had introduced, fixed 
“ their permanent seats in the depopulated country. The ancient 
“ Gallicia, whose limits included the kingdom of Old Castille, was 
divided between the Suevi and the Vandals ; the Alani were 
scattered over tlie provinces of Carthagena and Lusitania, from the 
“ Mediterranean to the Atlantic Ocean ; and the fruitful territory of 
“ Baetica was allotted to the Silingi, another branch of the Vandalic 
“ nation. After regulating this partition, the conquerors contracted 
“ with their new subjects some reciprocal engagements of protection 
“ and obedience : the lands were again cultivated ; and the towns 
“ iuid villages were again occupied by a captive people. The greatest 
“ part of the Spaniards was even disposed to prefer this new condition 
“ of poverty and barbarism to the severe oppressions of the Roman 
government ; yet there were many who still asserted their native 
“ Ireedom, and w'ho refused, more especially in the mountains of 
“ Gallicia, to submit to the barbarian yoke.^^ 

The important present of the heads of Jovinus and Sebastian had 
approved the friendship of Adolphus, and restored Gaul to Adolphus, 
the obedience of his brother Ilonorius. Peace was incora- Gotha^^ 
patible with the situation and temper of the king of the S" spin. 
Goths. He readily accepted the proposal of turning his 
victorious arms against the barbarians of Spain ; the troops of Con- 
Stan tins intercepted his communication with the seaports of Gaul, and 
gently pressed his march towards the Pyrenees : he passed the 

mountains, and surprised, in the name of the emperor, the city of 
Barcelona. The fondness of Adolphus for his Roman bride was not 
abated by time or possession ; and the birth of a son, suniamed, fi’om 

Mariana de Rebus Hispanicis, 1. v. c. 1, tom. i. p. 148. Hag. Comit. 1733. He 
bad read in Orosius (1. vii. c. 41, p. 579) that the barbarians had turned their swords 
into ploughshares; and that many of the provincials preferred inter Barbaros pau- 
perem libertatem, quam inter Romanos tributariam solicitudinem, sustinere. 

1S9 This mixture of force and persuasion maybe fairly inferi-ed from comparing 
Orosius and Jornandes, the Roman and the Gothic historian." 

Orosius (1. vii. c. 43) expressly says Honorii xxii.). Against these authorities, 
that the Goths were expelled from Nar- that of Jornandes, the panegyrist of the 
bonne by the arms of Constaiitius, and Goths, is of no avail. See Aschbach^ 
then proceeded into Spain; and Idatiua Gesch. der Weotgothen, p. 103, not© 138, 
igiQcs with Orosius ^Chronic* ad a-nn- — 
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hts niustriotis graindsire, TheodosiuB, appeared to fix him for ever in 
the interest of the republic* The loss of that infant, whose remains 
were deposited in a silver coffin in one of the churches near Barcelona, 
afflicted his parents ; but the grief of the Gothic king was suspended 
by the labours of the field ; and the course of his victories was soon 
interrupted by domestic treason. He had imprudently received into 
his service one of the followers of Sarus, a barbarian of a daring 
spirit, but of a diminutive stature, whose secret desire of revenging 
the death of his beloved patron was continually irritated by the 
w. ^ .u sarcasms of his insolent master. Adolphus was assassinated 
Augusu palace of Barcelona ; the laws of the succession were 

violated by a tumultuous faction ; and a stranger to the 
royal race, Singeric, the brother of Sarus himself, was seated on the 
Gothic throne. The first act of his reign was the inhuman murder of 
the six children of Adolphus, the issue of a former marriage, whom 
he tore, without pity, from the feeble arms of a venerable bishop.'®’ 
The unfortunate Placidia, instead of the respectful compassion which 
she might have excited in the most savage breasts, was treated with 
cruel and wanton insult The daughter of the emperor Theodosius, 
confounded among a crowd of vulgar captives, was compelled to march 
on foot above twelve miles, before the horse of a barbarian, the 
assassin of an husband whom Placidia loved and lamented.'®® 

But Placidia soon obtained the pleasure of revenge ; and the view 
The Goths ignominious sufferings might rouse an indignant 

Mid'iStore against the tyrant, who was. assassinated on the 

Spain, seventh day of his usurpation. After the death of Singeric, 
the free choice of the nation bestowed the Gothic sceptre 
on Wallia, whose warlike and ambitious temper appeared, in the 
beginning of his reign, extremely hostile to the republic. He marched 
in arms from Barcelona to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, which 
the ancients revered and dreaded as the boundary of the world. But 
when he reached the southern promontory of Spain,'®® and, from the 

According to the eyetem of Jornandes (c. 33, p. 659 [ed. Grot.]), the true here* 
ditary right to the Gothic sceptre was vested in the Amali ; but those princes, who were 
the vassals of the Huns, commanded the tribes of the Ostrogoths in some distant parts 
of Germany or Scythia. 

The murder is related by Olympiodorus; but the number of the children is taken 
from an epitaph of suspected authority. 

U9 The death of Adolphus was celebrated at Constantinople with illuminations and 
Circensian games, (^e Chron. Alexandrin.) It may seem doubtful whether the Greeks 
were actuated on this occasion by their hatred of the barbarians or of the Latins. 
Qu6d Tariessiacis avus hujus Vallia tisrris 
Vandalicas turmas, et juncti Martis Alanos 
fiitravit, et occiduam texdre cadavera Calpen, 

Sidon. Apollinar. in Panegyr. Antbem. 3G3, 
p. 3in>, edit. Sirmond. * 
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rock now covered by the fortress of Gibraltar, contemplated me 
neighbouring and fertile coast of Africa, Wallia resumed the designs 
of conquest which had been interrupted by the death of Alaric, The 
winds and waves again disappointed the enterprise of the Goths ; and 
the minds of a superstitious people were deeply affected by the 
repeated disasters of storms and shipwrecks. In this disposition, the 
successor of Adolphus no longer refused to listen to a Roman 
ambassador, whose proposals were enforced by the rea.1, or supposed, 
approach of a numerous army, under the conduct of the brave 
Constantins. A solemn treaty was stipulated and observed : Placidia 
was honourably restored to her brother; six hundred thousand 
measures of wheat were delivered to the hungry Goths and 
Wallia engaged to draw his sword in the service of the empire. A 
bloody war was instantly excited among the barbarians of Spain ; and 
the contending princes are said to have addressed their letters, their 
ambassadors, and their hostages, to the throne of the Western 
emperor, exhorting him to remain a tranquil spectator of their 
contest, the events of which must be favourable to the Romans by 
the mutual slaughter of their common enemies.'®^ The Spanish war 
was obstinately supported, during three campaigns, with desperate 
valour and various success ; and the martial achievements of Wallia 
diffused through the empire the superior renown of the Gothic hero. 
He exterminated the Silingi, who had irretrievably ruined the elegant 
])lenty of the province of Baetica. He slew, in battle, the king of the 
Alani ; and the reitiains of those Scythian wanderers who escaped 
from the field, instead of choosing a new leader, humbly sought a 
refuge under the standard of the Vandals, with whom they were ever 
afterwards confounded. The Vandals themselves, and the Suevi, 
yielded to the efforts of the invincible Goths. The promiscuous 
multitude of barbarians, whose retreat had been intercepted, were 
driven into the mountains of Gallicia ; where they still continued, in 
a narrow compass and on a barren soil, to exercise their domestic and 
implacable hostilities. In the pride of victory, Wallia was faithful to 
his engagements : he restored his Spanish conquests to the obedience 
of Honorius ; and the tyranny of the Imperial ofiSicers soon reduced 
an oppressed people to regret the time of their barbarian servitude. 

‘•J Thb supply was very acceptable: the Goths were insulted by the Vandals vt 
Spain with the epithet of Truli, because in their extreme distress they had given a 
piece of gold for a tnUa, or about half a poimd of flour. Olympiod. apud Phot. p. 189 
Lp.60,ed. Bekk.]. J r 

OrosiuB inserts a copy of these pretended letters. Tu cum omnibus pacem habe, 
oinniumque obsides aocipe; nos nobis oonfligimus. nobis perimus, tibi vinoimus; im- 
moitalis vero qusestus ent Reipublicse tu», si utrique pereamus [p. 686J. The idea 

just.; but I cannot persuade mj’self t)iat it was entertained or expressed by the 
wbanatt«. 



While the event of the war was still dedbtiidl, the first advairle^ 
obtained by the arms of Wallia had enoouraged the court of Ravemui 
to decree the honours of a triumph to their feeble sovereign. He 
entered Rome like the ancient conquerors of .nations; and if the 
monuments of servile corruption had not long since met with the fate 
which they deserved, we should probably find that a crowd of poets 
and orators, of magistrates and bishops, applauded the fortune, the 
wisdom, and the invincible courage of the emperor Honorius.^** 

Such a triumph might have been justly claimed by the ally of 
Their esta- Romc, if WalUa, before he repassed the Pyrenees, ha I 
extirpated the seeds of the Spanish war. His victorious 
A.».4i9. Goths, forty-three years after they had passed the Danube, 
were established, according to the faith of treaties, in the possession 
of the second Aquitain, a maritime province between the Garonne 
and the Loire, under the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
Bourdeaux. That metropolis, advantageously situated for the trade 
of the ocean, was built in a regular and elegant form ; and its 
numerous inhabitants were distinguished among the Gauls by their 
wealth, their learning, and the politeness of their manners. The 
adjacent province, which has been fondly compared to the garden of 
Eden, is blessed with a fruitful soil and a temperate climate ; the 
face of the country displayed the arts and the rewards of industry ; 
and the Goths, after their martial toils, luxuriously exhausted the 
rich vineyards of AquitainJ®’ The Gothic limits were enlarged by 
the additional gift of some neighbouring dioceses and the successors 
of Alaric fixed their royal residence at Toulouse* which included five 
populous quarters, or cities, within the spacious circuit of its walls. 
The Bur. About the Same time, in the last years of the reign of 
gimdians. Honorfus, the Goths, the Burgundians, and the Franks, 
obtained a permanent seat and dominion in the provinces of Gaul. 
The liberal gi’ant of the usurper Jovinus to his Burgundian allies 


Koznam triumpbans ingreditur is tbe fonnal expression of Prosper^s Chronicle. 
The facts which relate to the death of Adolphus and the exploits of W^lia are related 
from Olympiodorus (ap. Phot. p. 188 [p. 59, 60, ed. Bekk.l), Orosius (1. vii. c. 4S, 
p, 584-587), Jomandes (do Rebus Geticis, c. 31, 32), and the Chronicles of Idatius 
and Isidore. 

Ausonius (de Claris Urbibus, p. 257-262 [No. 14]) celebrates Bourdeaux with 
the p^ial affection of a native. See in Salviau (de Gubem. Dei, p. 228, Paris, 1608) 
a florid description of the provinces of Aquitain and Novempopulania. 

• The Gothic limits contained the terri- Sidonius Apollinaris (ad Avitum, 1. iii. 
tories of seven cities, namely those of Epist. 1). The Gothic Septimania must 
Bourdeaux, Perigueux, Angouldme, Agen, not be confounded with the Homan Septi. 
Saintes, Poitiers, and Toulouse. Hence mania mentioned belowby Gibbon (p. 134), 
the district obtained the name of Septi- See Aschbich, Gesch. der Westgotn^,, 

mania, which name is flrst given to it by 110,— A ^ 
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wm comfii^ed by the kwfiil empert^; the lands ci the Fiii^ or 
Upper, Germany, were ceded to those formidable barlmaos ; and 
they gradually occupied, either by conquest or treaty, the two pro- 
vinces which still retain, with the titles of Duchy and of County^ tibe 
national appellation of Burgundy.^ The Franks, the valiant and 
taithful allies of the Roman republic, were soon tempted to imitate 
the invaders whom they had so bravely resisted. Treves, the capital 
of Gaul, was pillaged by their lawless bands ; and the humble colony 
which they so long maintained in the district of Toxandria, in Brabant, 
insensibly multiplied along the banks of the Meuse and Scheld, till 
their independent power filled the whole extent of the Second, or 
Lower, Germany, These facts may be sufficiently justified by his- 
toric evidence; but the foundation of the French monarchy by 
Fharamond, the conquests, the laws, and even the existence of that 
hero, have been justly arraigned by the impartial severity of modem, 
criticism.*'^® 

The ruin of the opulent provinces of Gaul may be dated from the 
establishment of these barbarians, whose alliance was dan- state<*fthe 
gerous and oppressive, and who were capriciously impelled, ^ 
by interest (»r passion, to violate the public peace. A heavy ^•»***o**C' 
and partial ransom was imposed on the surviving provincials who 
had escaped the calamities of war ; the fairest and most fertile lands 
were assigned to the rapacious strangers, for the use of their families, 
their slaves, and their cattle ; and the trembling natives relinquished 
with a sigh the inheritance of their fathers. Yet these domestic 
misfortunes, which dre seldom the lot of a vanquished people, had 
been felt and inflicted by the Romans themselves, not only in the 
insolence of foreign conquest, but in the madness of civil discord. 
The Triumvirs proscribed eighteen of the most flourishing colonies of 
Italy, and distributed their lands and houses to the veterans who 
revenged the death of Csesar, and oppressed the liberty of their 


Orosius (1. vii. c. 32, p. 550) commends the mildness and modesty of these 
Burgundians, who treated their subjects of Gaul as their Christian brethren. Mascou 
has illustrated the origin of their lungdom in the four first annotations at the end of 
his laborious History of the Ancient Germans, vol. ii. p. 555-572 of the English 
translation. 

See Mascou, 1. Yiii. c. 43, 44, 45. Except in a short and suspicious line of the 
Chronicle of Prosper (in tom. i. p. 638), the name of Pharamond is never mentioned 
before the seventh century. The author of the Gesta Francorum (in tom. ii. p. 543) 
suggests, probably enough, that the choice of Pharamond, or at least of a king, was 
recommended to the Franks by his father Maroomir, who was an exile in Tuscany.* 


* The first mention of Pharamond is in mond fils de Markomir, quoique son nom 
the Gesta Francorum assigned to about soit bien germanique, et son r^gne possi- 

the year 720. St. Martin, iv. 469. The ble, ne figuitt pas dans les hii^ires les 
modem French writers in general sub- plus dignes de foi. A. Thierry, l^ttrsf 
•ciibe to the opinion of Thierry: Fara- sor THistoire de France, p. 90.— -M. 
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country. Two poets, of unequal fame, have deplored, in similar 
circumstances, the loss of their patrimony; but the legionaries of 
Augustus appear to have surpassed, in violence and injustice, the 
barboiians who invaded Gaul under the reign of Honorius. It was 
not without the utmost difficulty that Virgil escaped from the sword 
of the centurion who had usurped his farm in the neighbourhood of 
Mantua;^’® but Paulinus of Bourdeaux received a sum of money 
from his Gothic purchaser, which he accepted with pleasure and 
surprise ; and, though it was much inferior to the real value of his 
estate, this act of rapine was disguised by some colours of moderation 
and equity.^’^ The odious name of conquerors was softened into the 
mild and friendly appellation of the guests of the Romans ; and the 
barbarians of Gaul, more especially the Goths, repeatedly declared 
that they were bound to the people by the ties of hospitality, and to 
the emperor by the duty of allegiance and military service. The 
title of Honorius and his successors, their laws and their civil 
magistrates, were still respected in the provinces of Gaul, of which 
they had resigned the possession to the barbarian allies; and the 
kings, who exercised a supreme and independent authority over their 
native subjects, ambitiously solicited the more honourably rank of 
master-generals of the Imperial armies. Such was the involuntary 
reverence which the Roman name still impressed on the minds of 
those warriors who had borne away in triumph the spoils of the 
Capitol. 

Whilst Italy was ravaged by the Goths, and a succession of feeble 
Revolt of tyrants oppressed the provinces beyond the Alps, the 
A^Slica!^ British island separated itself from the body of the Roman 
a.d. 409 . empire. The regular forces which guarded that remote 
province had been gradually withdrawn ; and Britain was abandoned, 
without defence, to the Saxon pirates and the savages of Ireland and 
Caledonia. The Britons, reduced to this extremity, no longer relied 
on the tardy and doubtful aid of a declining monarchy. They 


0 Lycida, vivi pervenimus: advena nostri 
(Quod nunquam veriti sumus) ut possessor agelli 
Diceret: Hsec mea sunt; veteres migrate coloui. 

Nunc victi tristes, &c. 

See the whole of the ninth eclogue, with the useful Commentary of Servius. Fifteen 
miles of the Mantuan territory were assigned to the veterans, with a reservation in 
favour of the inhabitants of three miles round the city. Even in this favour they 
were cheated by Alfentis Varus, a famous lawyer and one of the commissioners, who 
measured eight hundred paces of water and morass. 

See the remarkable passage of the Eucharisticon of Paulinus, 575, apud Mascou, 
1. viii. 0. 42. 

>73 important truth is established by the accuracy of Tillemont (Hist, des Emu 
tom. V. p. 641) and by the ingenuity of the Abbe Dubos ^Hist. de rEtabliaamaent ue 
la Moiuurahie Fran 9 oise dans les Gaules, tom. i. p. 259). 
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assembled in arms, repelled the invaders, and rejoiced in the 
important discovery of their own strength.'*'* A£9ictcd by inmila: 
calamities, and actuated by the same spirit, the Armorican provinces 
(a name which comprehended the maritime countries of Gaul between 
ihe Seine and the Loire)'’* resolved to imitate the examjde of the 
neighbouring island. They expelled the Roman magistrates, who 
acted under the authority of the usurper (Constantine ; and a free 
government was established among a people who had so long been 
subject to the arbitrary will of a master. The independence of 
Britain and Armorica was soon confirmed by Honorius himself, the 
lawful emperor of the West ; and the letters by which he committed 
to the new states the care of their own safety might be interpreted 
as an absolute and perpetual abdication of the exercise and rights of 
sovereignty. This interpretation was, in some measure, justified by 
the event. After the usurpers of Gaul had successively fallen, the 
maritime provinces were restored to the empire. Yet their obedience 
was imperfect and precarious: the vain, inconstant, rebellious dis- 
position of the people, was incompatible either with freedom or 
servitude;'’* and Armorica, though it could not long maintain the 
funn of a republic,'’® was agitated by frequent and destructive revolts. 
Britain was irrecoverably lost.'” But as the emperors wisely 


Zoftimiis (!• [c* •'^1 <^76 [c. 10], 583) relates in a few words the revolt of 

IlritMiri and Armorica. Our antiquarians, even the great Camden himself, have been 
but fayed into many gross errors by their imperfect knowledge of the history of the 
continent. 

The limits of Arnlorica are defined by two national geographers. Messieurs de 
Valois imd d’Anville, in their Notituis of Ancient Qaul. The word had been used in 
a more extensive, and was afterwards contracted to a much narrower, signification. 

Gens inter geminos notissima clauditur amnes, 

Armoricana prius veteri cognomine dicta. 

Torva, ferox, ventosa, procax, incauta, rebellis; 

Inconstans, disparque sibi novitatis amore; 

Prodiga verborum, sed non et prodiga facti. 

Erricus, Monach. in Vit. St. Gerraani, 1. v. apud Vales. Notit. Oalliarum, p. 43. 
Valesius alleges several testimonies to confirm tUs character; to which I shall add the 
evidence of the presbyter Constantine (a.d. 488), who, in the Life of St. Germain, calls 
the Armorican rebels mobilem et indisciplinatum populum. See the Historians of 
France, tom. i. p. 643. 

1 thought it necessary to enter my protest against this part of the system of the 
Abb4 Dubos, which Montesquieu has so vigorously oppose. See Esprit des Loix, 
1. XXX. c. 24.* 

fitivrot •vxiti are the words of Procopius (de 

Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 2, p. 181, Louvre edition [tom. i. p. 318, ed. Bonn]), in a very 
important passage which has been too much neglected. Even Bede (Hist. Gent. 
Anglican. 1. i. c. 12, p. 50, edit. Smith) acknowledges that the Romans finally left 
Britain in the reign of Honorius. Yet our modem historians and antiquaries extend 


• See Memoires de Gallet sur I’Origine of Armorica was monarchicid from the 
des Bretons, quoted by Daru, Histoire period of its independence of the Roman 
de^ Bretagne, i. p. 57. According to the Empire. — ^M. 
opinion of these authors, the g'tvernment 
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acquiesced iu the independence of a remote province, the separation 
was not embittered by the reproach of tyranny or rebellion ; and the 
claims of aUegiance and protection were succeeded by the mutual and 
voluntary offices of national friendship.*’® 

This revolution dissolved the artificial fabric of civil and militaiy 
government ; and the independent country, during a period 
BriSin. of forty years, till the descent of the Saxons, was ruled by 
A.0, 409 - 449 . authority of the clergy, the nobles, and the municipal 
towns.*’® I. Zosimus, who alone has preserved the memory of this 
singular transaction, very accurately observes that the letters of 
Houorius were addressed to the dtm of Britain.*®® Under the 
protection of the Romans, ninety-two considerable towns had arisen 
in the several parts of that great province ; and, among these, thirty- 
three cities were distinguished above the rest by their superior 
privileges and importance.*®* Each of these cities, as in all the other 
provinces of the empire, formed a legal corporation, for the purpose 
of regulating their domestic policy; and the powers of municipal 
government were distributed among annual magistrates, a select' 
senate, and the assembly of the people, according to the original 
model of the Roman constitution.*®® The management of a, common 
revenue, the exercise of civil and criminal jurisdiction, and the habits 
of public counsel and command, were inherent to these petty republics ; 
and when they asserted their independence, the youth of the city, and 
of the adjacent districts, would naturally range themselves under the 
standard of the magistrate. But the desire of obtaining the advan- 
tages, and of escaping the burthens, of political society, is a perpetual 
and inexhaustible source of discord ; nor can it reasonably be pre- 
sumed that the restoration of British freedom was exempt from 
tumult and faction. The pre-eminence of birth and fortune must 


the term of their dominion; and there are some who allow only the interval of a few 
months between their departure and the arrival of the Saxons. 

Bede has not foi^got the occasional aid of the legions against the Scots and 
Piets; and more authentic proof will hereafter be produced that the independent 
Britons raised 12,000 men for the service of the emperor Anthemius in Gaul. 

1 owe it to myself and to historic truth to declare that some drcumstcmcea in 
this paragraph are founded only on conjecture and analogy. The stubbornness of our 
language has sometimes forced me to deviate from the conditvmal into the indicative 
mood. 

Ilf it rif If Bptrmff/^ ftixttf. Zosimus, 1. vi. [o. 10] p. 363. 

181 cities of Britain were muntcipvz, nine colonies, ten Latii jure donates, twelve 
stipendiaruB of eminent note. This detsdl is taken from Richard of Cirencester, de 
Sits Britannue, p. 36; and though it may not seem probable that he wrote from the 
MSS. of a Roman general, he shows a genuine knowledge of antiquity, very extra* 
ordinary for a monk of the fourteenth century.* 

See Msfbi, Verona lllustrata, part i. 1. v. p. 83-106. 


* The names may be found in Whi- 379. Turner, Hist. Anglo-Saxons, v^. L 
takerb Hist of Manchester, vol. ii. p. 830, p. 216.— M. 
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have been frequently violated by boM and popular citizens ; and the 
haughty nobles, who complained that they were become the subjects 
of their own servants,'®* would sometimes regret the reign of an 
arbitrary monarch. II. The jurisdiction of each city over the 
adjacent country was supported by the patrimonial influence of the 
principal senators; and the smaller towns, the villages, and the 
proprietors of land, consulted their own safety by adhering to the 
shelter of these rising republics. The sphere of their attraction was 
proportioned to the respective degrees of their wealth and populous- 
ness ; but the hereditary lords of ample possessions, who were not 
oppressed by the neighbourhood of any powerful city, aspired to the 
rank of independent princes, and boldly exercised the rights of peace 
and war. The gardens and villas, which exhibited some faint 
imitation of Italian elegance, would soon be converted into strong 
castles, the refuge, in time of danger, of the adjacent country : the 
produce of the land was applied to purchase arms and horses; to 
maintain a military force of slaves, of peasants, and of licentious 
followers : and the chieftain might assume, within his own domain, 
the powers of a civil magistrate. Several of these British chiefs might 
he the genuine posterity of ancient kings ; and many more would be 
tempted to adopt this honourable genealogy, and to vindicate their 
hereditary claims, which had been suspended by the usurpation of 
the Caesars.'®* Their situation and their hopes would dispose them 
to afiect the dress, the language, and the customs of their ancestors. 
If the princes of Britain relapsed into barbarism, while the cities 
studiously preserved the laws and manners of Rome, the whole island 
must have been gradually divided by the distinction of two national 
parties ; again broken into a thousand subdivisions of war and faction 
by the various provocations of interest and resentment. The public 
strength, instead of being united against a foreign enemy, was con- 
sumed in obscure and intestine quarrels; and the personal merit 
which had placed a successful leader at the head of his equals might 
enable him to subdue the freedom of some neighbouring cities, and 
to claim a rank among the tyrants^^^ who infested Britain after the 

m Leges restitmti libertatemque reducit, 

£t servos famulis non shut esse suis. 

Itinerar. Rutil. 1. i. 215. 

An inscription (apud Sirmond, Not. ad Sidon. Apollinar. p. 59) describes a 
castle, cum muris et portis, tuitioni omnium, erected by Dardanus on his own estate 
near Sisteron in the second Narbonnese, and named by him Theopolis. 

The establishment of their power would have been easy indeed if we could adopt 
the impracticable scheme of a lively and learned antiquarian, who supposes that the 
British monarchs of the several tribes continued to reign, though with subordinate 
{urisdiction, from the time of Claudiiis to that of Honorius. See Whitaker’s History 
of Manchester, vol. i. p. 247-267. 

^ *AXX* •2lr« v9i «s^ myrm Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1. i c. 2, 
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dissolution of the Roman government III. The British churcli 
might be composed of thirty or forty bishops, with an adequate 
proportion of the inferior clergy ; and the want of riches (for they 
seem to have been poor)^®® would compel them to deserve the public 
esteem by a decent arid exemplary behaviour. The interest, as well 
as the temper, of the clergy, was favourable to the peace and union 
of their distracted country : those salutary lessons might be frequently 
inculcated in their popular discourses ; and the episcopal synods were 
the only councils that could pretend to the weight and authority of a 
national assembly. In such councils, where the princes and miagis- 
trates sat promiscuously with the bishops, the important affairs of the 
state, as well as of the church, might be freely debated, differences 
reconciled, alliances formed, contributions imposed, wise resolutions 
often concerted, and sometimes executed ; and there is reason to 
believe, that, in moments of extreme danger, a Pcndragon^ or 
Dictator, was elected by the general consent of the Britons. These 
pastoral cares, so worthy of the episcopal character, were interrupted, 
however, by zeal and superstition ; and the British clergy incessantly 
laboured to eradicate the Pelagian heresy, which they abhorred as 
the peculiar disgrace of their native country.’®® 

It is somewhat remarkable, or rather it is extremely natural, that 
Assembly Tcvolt of Britain and Armorica should have introduced 
of the seven an appearance of liberty into the obedient provinces of Gaul. 
orJiSr" In a solemn edict, filled with the strongest assurances 

* of that paternal affection which princps so often express, 
and so seldom feel, the emperor Honorius promulgated his intention 
of convening an annual assembly of the seven 'provinces: a name 
peculiarly appropriated to Aquitain and the ancient Narbonnese, 
which had long since exchanged their (Celtic rudeness for the useful 
and elegant arts of Italy.’®’ Arles, the seat of government and 

p. 181 [ed. Paris; torn. i. p. 318, ed. Bonn]. Britannia fertilis provincia tjrrannorum, 
was the expression of Jerum in the year 415 (tom. ii. p. 255, ad Ctosiphont. [Epist. 
cxxxiii. 0 . 9, tom. i. p. 1032, ed. Vallars.J). By the pilgrims who resorted every year 
to the Holy Land, the monk of Bethlem received the earliest and most accurate 
intelligence. 

&e Bingham's Eccles. Antiquities, vol. i. 1. ix. c. 6, p. 394. 

It is reported of three British bishoim who assisted at the coimcil of Rimini, 
A.P. 359, tarn pauperes fuisse ut nihil [proprium] haberent. Sulpicius Severus, Hist. 
Sacra, 1. ii. p. 420. Some of then* brethren, however, were in better ckcumstances. 

Consult Usher, do Antiq. Eccles. Britannicar. c. 8-12. 

See the correct text of this edict, as published by Sirmond (Not. ad Sidon. Apol- 
lin. p. 147). Hincmar of Rheims, who assigns a place to the bishops, had probably seen 
(in the ninth century) a more perfect copy. Dubos, Hist. Critique de la Monarchie 
Fran^oise, tom. i. p. 241-255. 

It is evident from the Notitia that the seven provinces were the Viennensis, the 
maritime Alps, the first and second Narbonnese, Novemptipulania, and the first and 
second Aquitain. In the room of the fii^st Aquitain, the Abbd Dubos, on the authority 
of Hincmar, desires to introduce the first Lu^unemiiB or Lyonnese. 
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commerce, was appointed for the place of the assembly, which 
regularly continued twenty-eight days, from the fifteenth of August 
to the thirteenth of September of every year. It consisted of the 
Praetorian praefect of the Gauls ; of seven provincial governors, one 
consular, and six presidents; of the magistrates, and perhaps the 
bishops, of about sixty cities ; and of a competent, though indefinite, 
number of the most honourable and opulent possessors of land, who 
might justly be considered as the representatives of their country. 
They were empowered to interpret and communicate the laws of their 
sovereign ; to expose the grievances and wishes of their constituents ; 
to moderate the excessive or unequal weight of taxes; and to 
deliberate on every subject of local or national importance that could 
tend to the restoration of the peace and prosperity of the seven 
provinces. If such an institution, which gave the people an interest 
in their own government, had been universally established by Trajan 
or the Antonines, the seeds of public wisdom and virtue might have 
been cherished and propagated in the empire of Rome. The privilege^ 
of the subject would have secured the throne of the monarch ; the 
abuses of an arbitrary administration might have been prevented, in 
some degree, or corrected, by the interposition of these representative 
assemblies; and the country would have been defended against a 
foreign enemy by the arms of natives and freemen. Under the mild 
and generous influence of liberty, the Roman empire might have 
remained invincible and immortal ; or if its excessive magnitude, and 
the instability of hpman afiairs, had opposed such perpetual con- 
tinuance, its vital and constituent members might have separately 
preserved their vigour and independence. But in the decline of the 
empire, when every principle of health and life had been exhausted, 
the tardy application of this partial remedy was incapable of producing 
any important or salutary effects. The emperor Honorius expresses 
his surprise that he must compel the reluctant provinces to accept a 
privilege which they should ardently have solicited. A fine of three, 
or even five, pounds of gold was imposed on the absent representatives, 
who seem to have declined this imaginary gift of a free constitution, 
as the last and most cruel insult of their oppressora 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

ABOADitrt Emfbbob of thb East. — Abministbation akb Disgbaob of 
Eutbopiub. — Kevolt of Gainas. — Persecution of St. John Chry- 
sostom. — Theodosius II. Emperor of the East. — His Sister Pul- 
OHERiA. — His Wife Eudocia. — The Persian War, and Division of 
Armenia. 

The division of the Roman world between the sons of Theodosius 
The empire marks the final establishment of the empire of the East, 
?d?m 5555J3. which, from the reign of Arcadius to the taking of Con- 
A?!Sta8. stantinople by the Turks, subsisted one thousand and 
A.D. 395^08. fifty-eight years in a state of premature and perpetual 
decay. The sovereign of that empire assumed and obstinately 
retained' the vain, and at length fictitious, title of Emperor of the 
Romans ; and the hereditary appellations of C^ksar and -Augustus 
continued to declare that he was the legitimate successor of the first 
of men, who had reigned over the first of nations. The palace of 
Constantinople rivalled, aaid perhaps excelled, the magnificence of 
Persia ; and the eloquent sermons of St. Chrysostom^ celebrate, while 
they condeiyn, the pompous luxury of the reign of Arcadius. “ The 
“ emperor,” says he, “ wears on his head eitJier a diadem or a 
“ crown of gold, decorated with precious stones of inestimable value. 
‘‘ These ornaments and his purple garments are reserved for his 
“ sacred person alone ; and his robes of silk are embroidered with 
the figures of golden dragons. His throne is of massy gold. 
“ Whenever he appears in public he is surrounded by his courtiers, 
“ his guards, and his attendants. Their spears, their shields, their 
cuirasses, the bridles and trappings of their horses, have either the 
substance or the appearance of gold ; and the large splendid boss 
** in the midst of their shield is encirded with smaller bosses, which 
** represent the shape of the human eye. The two mules that 
^ draw the chariot of the monarch are perfectly white, and shining 
“ all over with gold. The chariot itself, of pure and solid gold, 


* Father Montfaucon, who, by the command of hia Benedictine euperiorB, wae com- 
pelled (m Longueniana, tom. i. p. 205) to execute the laborious edition of St. Chry- 
sostom, in thirteen volumes in folio (Paris, 1738), amused himself with extracting 
from that immense collection of morals some curious antiquities^ which illustrate 
the n^ners of the Thf^odosian age (see Chrysostom, Opera, tom. xiii. p. 192-196), 
and Ws French Dissei'tation, in the ^j^moires de FAcad. des Inscriptions, tom. xiii 
p. «r4*-49U 
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attracts the admiration of the spectators, who contemplate the 
purple curtains, the snowy carpet, the size of the precious stones, 
and the resplendent plates of gold, that glitter as they are agitated 
by the motion of the carriage. The Imperial pictures are whiter 
on a blue ground ; the emperor appears seated on 1 is throne, with 
his arms, his horses, and his guards beside him ; and his vanquished 
enemies in chains at his feet.” The successors of Constantine 
established their perpetual residence in the royal city which he had 
erected on the verge of Europe and Asia. Inaccessible to the menaces 
of their enemies, and perhaps to the complaints of their people, they 
received with each wind the tributary productions of every climate ; 
while the impregnable strength of their capital continued for ages to 
defy the hostile attempts of the barbarians. Their dominions were 
bounded by the Adriatic and the Tigris ; and the whole interval of 
twenty-five days’ navigation, which separated the extreme cold of 
Scythia from the torrid zone of Ethiopia,* was comprehended within 
the limits of the empire of the East. The populous countries of that 
empire were the seat of art and leammg, of luxury and wealth ; and 
the inhabitants, who had assumed the language and manners of 
Greeks, styled themselves, with some appearance of truth, the most 
enlightened and civilised portion of the human species. The form of 
government was a pure and simple monarchy; the name of the 
Roman Republic, which so long preserved a faint tradition of free- 
dom, was confined to the Latin provinces ; and the princes of Con- 
stantinople measureil their greatness by the servile obedience of their 
people. They were ignorant how much this passive disposition 
enervates and degrades every faculty of the mind. The subjects 
who had resigned their will to the absolute commands of a master 
were equally incapable of guarding their lives and fortunes against 
the assaults of the barbarians, or of defending their reason from the 
terrors of superstition. ^ 

The first events of the reign of Arcadius and Honorius are so inti- 
mately connected, that the rebellion of the Goths and the Adminis- 
fall of Rufinus have already claimed a place in the history SlSSSTof 
of the West. It has already been observed that Eutropius,* 

^ According to the loose reckoning, that a ship could sail with a fair wind 1000 
stadia, or 125 miles, in the revolution of a day and night, Diodorus Siculus computes 
ten days from the Palus Msotis to Rhodes, and four days from Rhodes to Alexan- 
dria. The navigation of the Nile, from Alexandria to Syeno, under the tropic of 
Cancer, requirec^ as it was against the stream, ten days more. Diodor. Sicul. tom. 

1. iii. [o. 33] p. 200, edit. Wesseling. He might, without much impropriety, 
measi^ &e extreme heat from the verge of the torrid zone; but ho speaks of the 
Masotis, in the 47th degree of northern latitude, as if it lay within the polar 
circle. 

* Bsrthiui, who adored his author with the blind superstition of a commentator. 
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one of the principal eunuchs of the palace of Constantinople; 
suc'ceeded the haughty minister whose ruin he had accomplished and 
whose vices he soon imitated. Every order of the state bowed to the 
new favourite ; and their tame and obsequious submission encouraged 
him to insult the laws, and, what is still more diflScult and dangerous, 
the manners of his country. Under the weakest of the predecessors 
of Arcadius the reign of the eunuchs had been secret and almost 
invisible. They insinuated themselves into the confidence of the 
prince; but their ostensible functions were confined to the menial 
service of the wardrobe and Imperial bed-chamber. They might 
direct in a whisper the public counsels, and blast by their malicious 
suggestions the fame and fortunes of the most illustrious citizens; 
but they never presumed to stand forward in the front of empire,^ or 
to profane the public honours of the state. Eutropius was the first ol 
his artificial sex who dared to assume the character of a Roman 
magistrate and general.*^ Sometimes, in the presence of the blushing 
senate, he ascended the tribunal to pronounce judgment or to repeat 
elaborate harangues ; and sometimes appeared on horseback, at the 
head of his troops, in the dress and armour of a hero. The disregard 
of custom and decency always betrays a weak and ill-regulated mind ; 
nor does Eutropius seem to have compensated for the folly of the 
design by any superior merit or ability in the execution. His former 
habits of life had not introduced him to the study of the laws or the 
exercises of the field ; his awkward and unsuccessful attempts pro- 
voked the secret contemj)t of the spectators; the Goths expressed 
their wish that such a general might always command the armies ox 


gives the preference to the two books which Claudian composed against Eutropius, 
above all his other productions (Riillet, Jugemeus des Savans, tom. iv. p. 227). They 
are indeed a very elegant and spirited satire, and would be more valuable in an his- 
torical light, if the invective were less vague and more temperate. 

* After lamenting the progress of the eunuchs in the Roman palace, and defining 
tbou’ proper functions, Claudian adds. 


A fronte recedant 


Imperii. 

In Eutrop. i. 422. 

Yet it does not appear that the eunuch had assumed any of the efficient <»ffioes of the 
empire, and he is styled only Praepositus sacri cubiculi in the edict of his banishment. 
See Cod. Thcod. 1. ix. tit. xl. leg. 17. 


* Jamque oblita sui, neo sobria divitiis mens 
In miseras leges hominumque negotia ludit : 

Judicat euiiuchuB .... 

Anna etiam violare parat 

Claudian fin Eutrop. i. 229-270), with that mixture of indignation and humour which 
always jileases in a satiric poet, describes the insolent folly of the ounuoh, the die* 
grace of the empire, and the joy of the Goths. 

G.audet, cum viderit, hostis, 

Et sentit jam deesse virus. 
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Rome ; and the name of the minister was branded with ridicule, 
more pernicious, perhaps, than hatred to a public character. The 
subjects of Arcadius were exasperated by the recollection that this 
deformed ana decrepit eunuch,® who so perversely mimicked the 
actions of a man, was born in the most abject condition of servitude , 
that before he entered the Imperial palace he had been successively 
sold and purchased by an hundred masters, who had exhausted his 
youthful strength in every mean and infamous office, and at length 
dismissed him in his old age to freedom and poverty.’ While these 
disgraceful stories were circulated, and perhaps exaggerated, in 
private conversations, the vanity of the favourite was flattered with 
the most extraordinary honours In the senate, in the capital, in the 
provinces, the statues of Eutropius were erected, in brass or marble, 
decorated with the symbols of his civil and military virtues, and 
inscribed with the pompous title of the third founder of Constanti- 
nople. He was promoted to the rank of patrician^ which began to 
signify, in a popular and even legal acceptation, the father of the 
emperor : and the last year of the fourth century was polluted by the 
cmmhhip of an eunuch and a slave. This strange and inexpiable 
prodigy® awakened, however, the prejudices of the Romans. The 
effeminate consul was rejected by the West as an indelible stain to 
the annals of the republic; and without invoking the shades of 
Brutus and Camillus, the colleague of Eutropius, a learned and 
respectable magistrate,® sufficiently represented the different maxims 
of the two administrations. 

The bold and vigorous mind of Rufinus seems to have been 
actuated by a more sanguinary and revengeful spirit; but the 


® The poet’s lively description of his deformity (i. 110-125) is confirmed by the 
authentic testimony of Chrysostom (tom. iii. [in Eutrop. i. c. 3] p. 384, edit. Mont- 
faucon), who observes that, when the paint was washed away, the face of Eutropius 
appeared more ugly and wrinkled than that of an old woman. Claudian remarks (i. 
4ti9), and the remark must have been founded on experience, that there was scarcely 
any interval between the youth and the decrepit age of a eunuch. 

^ Eutropius appears to have been a native of Armenia or Assyria. His three ser- 
vices, which Claudian more particularly d^jscribes, were these:—!. He spent many 
years as the catamite of Ptolemy, a groom or soldier of the Imperial stables. 2. 
l^tolemy gave him to the old general Arintheus, for whom he very skilfully exercised 
the profession of a pimp. 3. He was given, on her marriage, to the daughter of 
Aiintheus; and the future consul was employed to comb her hair, to pi'osent the 
silver ewer, to wash and to fan his mistress in hot weather. See 1. i. 31-137. 

“ Claudian (1. i. in Eutrop. 1-22), after enumerating the various prodigies of mon- 
strous births, speaking animals, showers of blood or stones, double suns, &c., adds, 
with some exaggeration. 

Omnia cesserunt eunucho consule monslra. 

The first book concludes with a noble speech of the goddess of Rome to her favourite 
lionorius, deprecating the new ignominy to which she was exposed. 

^ FI. Mallius Theodorus, whose civil honours and philosophical works have been 
oelobrated by Cliudian in a very elegant panegyfio. 
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HTarice of the eunuch was not less bsatiate than that of the pmfect'* 
iiiBvenautj As long as he despoiled the oppressors who had enriched 
•ad inioftiOT. themselves with the plunder of the people, Eutropius might 
gratify his covetous disposition without much envy or injustice : but 
the progress of his rapine soon invaded the wealth which had been 
acquired by lawful inheritance or laudable industry. The usual 
methods of extortion were practised and improved; and Claudian 
has sketched a lively and ori^nal picture of the public auction of the 
state. “ The impotence of the eunuch” (says that agreeable satirist) 
has served only to stimulate his avarice : the same hand which, 
“ in his servile condition, was exercised in petty thefts to unlock the 
coffers of his master, now grasps the riches of the world ; and this 
“ infamous broker of the empire appreciates and divides the Roman 
“ provinces from Mount Haemus to the Tigris, One man, at the 
expense of his villa, is made proconsul of Asia ; a second purchases 
“ Syria with his wife’s jewels ; and a third laments that he has ex- 
“ changed his paternal estate for the government of Bithynia. In 
** the antechamber of Eutropius a large tablet is exposed to public 
“ view, which marks the respective prices of the provinces. The 
different value of Pontus, of Galatia, of Lydia is accurately dis- 
“ tinguished. Lycia may be obtained for so many thousand pieces 
“ of gold ; but the opulence of Phrygia will require a more consider- 
“ able sum. The eunuch wishes to obliterate by the general disgrace. 

his personal ignominy ; and as be has been sold himself, he is 
“ desirous of selling the rest of mankind. In ^he eager contention, 
“ the balance, which contains the fate and fortunes of the province, 
often trembles on the beam ; and till one of the scales is inclined 
by a superior weight, the mind of the impartial judge remains in 
“ anxious suspense. Such” (continues the indignant poet) “ are 
“ the fruits of Roman valour, of the defeat of Antiochus, and of the 
“ triumph of Pompey.” This venal prostitution of public honours 
secured the impunity of future crimes ; but the riches which Eutro- 
pius derived from confiscation were already stained with injustice; 
since it was decent to accuse and to condemn the proprietors of the 
wealth which he was impatient to confiscate. Some noble blood was 


ll llifi tZ drunk with ncbes, is the forcible expression of Zosimus 

(!. V. Jc. 10] p, 301); snd the avarice of Eutropius is equally execrated in the L^oon 
of Suidas and the Chronicle of Marcellinus. Chrysostom had often admonished the 
favourite of the vanity and danger of immoderate wcnlth, tom. iii. p. 381 [in Eutrop. 
i. a 1]. 

“ certantum seepe duorum 

Diversum suspendit onus: cum pondere judex 
Vergit, et in geminaa nutat provlncia lances. 

Claudiim (i. 192-209) so curiously distiitt^isheB the oiroumstanoea of the sale^ that 
tlwy all aeem to allrde to particular aneodotes. 
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Bhed by the hand of the executioner; and the most inhospitable 
extremities of the empire were filled with innocent and illustrious 
exiles. Among the generals and consuls of the East, Abundantius'* 
had reason to dread the first effects of the resentment of 
Eutropius. He had been guilty of the unpardonable crime AbomtaDtiiii; 
of introducing that abject slave to the palace of Constantinople ; and 
some degree of praise must be allowed to a powerful and ungrateful 
favourite who was satisfied with the disgrace of his benefactor. 
Abundantius was stripped of his ample fortunes by an Imperial 
rescript, and banished to Pityus, on the Euxine, the last frontier of 
the Roman world ; where he subsisted by the precarious mercy of the 
barbarians till he could obtain, after the fall of Eutropius, a milder 
exile at Sidon in Phoenicia. The destruction of Timasius'* Yimadui. 
required a more serious and regular mode of attack. That 
great officer, the master-general of the armies of Theodosius, had 
signalised his valour by a decisive victory which he obtained over the 
Goths of Thessaly ; but he was too prone, after the example of his 
sovereign, to enjoy the luxury of peace and to abandon his confidence 
to wicked and designing flatterers. Timasius had despised the public 
clamour by promoting an infamous dependent to the command of a 
cohort ; and he deserved to feel the ingratitude of Bargus, who was 
secretly instigated by the favourite to accuse his patron of a treason- 
able conspiracy. The general was arraigned before the tribunal of 
Arcadius himself ; and the principal eunuch stood by the side of the 
throne to suggest the questions and answers of his sovereign. But as 
this form of trial might be deemed partial and arbitrary, the further 
inquiry into the crimes of Timasius was delegated to Satuminus and 
Procopius ; the former of consular rank, the latter still respected as 
the father-in-law of the emperor Valens. The appearances of a fair 
and legal proceeding were maintained by the blunt honesty of Proco- 
pius ; and he yielded with reluctance to the obsequious dexterity of 
his colleague, who pronounced a sentence of condemnation against 
the unfortunate Timasius. His immense riches were confiscated in 

Claudian (in Eutrop. i. 154-170) mentions the guUt and exile of Abundantius; 
nor could he fail to quote the example of the artist who made the first trial of the 
brazen bull which he presented to Phalaris. See Zosimus, 1. y. [o. p. 302; 
Jerom, tom. i. p. 26 [Ep. lx. c. 16, tom. i. p. 342, ed. Vallars.]. The difference of 
place is easily reconciled; but the decisive authority of Asterius of Anuusia (Orat. iv. 
p. 76, apud O^emont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 435) must turn the scale in 
favour of Pityus. 

^ Suidas (most probably from the history of Eunapius) has given a very unfavour- 
able picture of Tk^ius. The account of his accuser, the judges, trial, &c., is per- 
fMtly agreeable to the practice of ancient and modem courts. (See i^simus, 1. v. 
[o. 9] p. 298, 299, 300.) 1 am almost tempted to quote the romance of a great master 
C^lding^s Works, vol. iv. p. 49, At., Svo. edit.), which be euisidered as the 
histoiy of human nature. 
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the name of the emperor and for the benefit of the farourite ; and he 
was doomed to perpetual exile at Oasis, a solitary spot in the 
midst of the sandy deserts of Libya/* Secluded from all 
human converse, the master-general of the Roman armies was lost for 
ever to the world ; but the circumstances of his fate have been related 
in a various and contradictory manner. It is insinuated that Eutro- 
pius despatched a private order for his secret execution.'® It was 
reported that in attempting to escape from Oasis he perished in the 
desert of thirst and hunger, and that his dead body was found on 
the sands of Libya.'® It has been asserted with more confidence that 
his son Syagrius, after successfully eluding the pursuit of the agents 
and emissaries of the court, collected a band of African robbers; 
that he rescued Timasius from the place of his exile ; and that both 
the father and the son disappeared from the knowledge of mankind.'’ 
But the ungrateful Bargus, instead of being suftered to possess the 
reward of guilt, was soon afterwards circumvented and destroyed by 
the more powerful villany of the minister himself, who retained sense 
and spirit enough to abhor the instrument of his own crimes. 

The public hatred and the despair of individuals continually 
A cruel and sccmed to threaten, the personal safety of 

unjust law Eutropius, as w’ell as of the numerous adherents who were 
IS?;"’ attached to his fortune and had been promoted by his venal 
favour. For their mutual defence he contrived the safeguard 
of a law which violated every principle of humanity and justice. I. It 
is enacted, in the name and by the authority of Arcadius, that all 


” The great Oasis was one of the spots in the sands of Libya, watered with springs, 
and capable of producing wheat, barley, and palm-trees. It was about three days* 
journey from north to south, about half a day in breadth, and at the distance of about 
five days* march to the west of Abydus, on the Nile. See D'Auville, Description de 
I’Egypte, p. 186, 187, 188. The barren desert which encompasses Oasis (Zosimns, 1, 
V. [c. 9] p. 300) has suggested the idea of comparative fertility, and even the epithet 
of the n^ppy island (Herodot. iii. 26). 

» The Ime of Claudian, in Eutrop. 1. i. 180, 

Marmaricus clans violatur caedibus Hammon,* 

evidently fdludes to his persuasion of the death of Timasius. 

Sozomen, 1. viii. c. 7. He speaks from report, Hi nm WuiofAv*. 

” Zosimus, 1. V. [c. 9] p. 300. Yet he seems to suspect that this rumour was 
spread by the friends of Eutropius. 

See the Theodosian Code, 1. ix. tit. 14, ad legem Comeliam de Sicariis, leg. 3, 
and the Code of Justinian, 1. ix. tit. viii. ad legem Juliam de Majestate, leg. 5. The 
alteration of the title, from murder to treoson, was an improvement of the subtle 
Tribonian. Gtodefroy, in a formal dissertation, which he has inserted in his Com- 
mentary, illustrates this law of Arcadius, and explains all the difficult passage! 
which h^ been perverted by the jurisconsults of the darker ages. See tom. iii. p. 
88 - 111 . 


* A fragment of Eunapius confirms this ** man, a slave a consul, a minister of the 
account. " Thus having deprived this “ bed-chamber one bred in camps." Mai, 

great person of his life — a eunuch A p. 283, in Niebuhr, p. 87.— M. 
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those who shall conspire, either with subjects or with strangers^ 
against the lives of any of the persons whom the emperor runsidera 
as the members of his own body, shall be punished with death and 
confiscation. This species of fictitious and metaphorical treason is 
extended to protect not only the illustrious officers of the state and 
army who are admitted into the sacred consistory, but likewise the 
principal domestics of the palace, the senators of Constantinople, the 
military commanders, and the civil magistrates of the provinces; a 
vague and indefinite list, which, under the successors of Constantine, 
included an obscure and numerous train of subordinate ministers. 
11. This extreme severity might perhaps be justified, had it been only 
directed to secure the representatives of the sovereign from any 
actual violence in the execution of their office. But the whole body 
of Imperial dependents claimed a privilege, or rather impunity, which 
screened them in the loosest moments of their lives from the hasty, 
perhaps the justifiable, resentment of their fellow-citizens : and, by a 
strange perversion of the laws, the same degree of guilt and punish- 
ment was applied to a private quarrel and to a deliberate conspiracy 
against the emperor and the empire. The edict of Arcadius most 
positively and most absurdly declares that in such cases of treason, 
thoughts and actions ought to be punished with equal severity ; that 
the knowledge of a mischievous intention, unless it be instantly 
revealed, becomes equally criminal with the intention itself;^® and 
that those rash men who shall presume to solicit the pardon of traitors 
shall themselves be branded with public and perpetual infamy. III. 
“ With regard to the sons of the traitors’* (continues the emperor), 
“ although they ought to share the punishment, since they will pro- 
“ bably imitate the guilt of their parents, yet, by the special effect 
“ of our Imperial lenity, we grant them their lives ; but, at the same 
“ time, we declare them incapable of inheriting, either on the father’s 
“ or on the mother’s side, or of receiving any gift or legacy from the 
“ testament either of kinsmen or of strangers. Stigmatised with 
“ hereditary infamy, excluded from the hopes of honours or fortune, 
“ let them endure the pangs of poverty and contempt till they shall 
“ consider life as a calamity and death as a comfort and relief.” In 
such words, so well adapted to insult the feelings of mankind, did the 
emperor, or rather his favourite eunuch, applaud the moderation of a 

Bartolus understands a simple and naked consciousness, without any sign of 
approbation or concurrence. For this opinion, says Baldus, he is now roasting in 
hell. For my own part, continues the discreet Heineccius (Eiement. Jur. Civil. 1. iv. 
p. 411), I must approve the theory of Bartolus; but in practice 1 should incline to 
the sentiment of Baldus. Yet Bartolus was gravely quoted by the lawyers of Car- 
dinal Bichelieu; and Eutropius was indirectly guilty of the mimler of the virtuous 
r)eThou. 
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\aw which transferred the same unjust and inhuman penalties to the 
children of all those who had seconded or who had not disclosed these 
fictitious conspiracies. Some of the noblest regulations of Roman 
jurisprudence have been suffered to expire ; but this edict, a conve* 
nient and forcible engine of ministerial tyranny, was carefully inserted 
in the codes of Theodosius and Justinian ; and the same maxims have 
been revived in modern ages to protect the electors of Germany and 
the cardinals of the church of Rome.*® 

Yet these sanguinary laws, which spread terror among a disarmed 
« ^ and dispirited people, were of too weak a texture to restrain 

Tribigiw, the bold enterprise of Tribigild*' the Ostrogoth. The 
colony of that warlike nation, which had been planted by 
Theodosius in one of the most fertile districts of Phrygia,** impa- 
tiently compared the slow returns of laborious husbandry with the 
successful rapine and liberal rewards of Alaric; and their leader 
resented, as a personal affront, his own ungracious reception in the 
palace of ConsUintinople. A soft and wealthy province in the heart 
of the empire was astonished by the sound of war, and the faithful 
vassal who had been disregarded or oppressed was again respected as 
soon as he resumed the hostile character of a barbarian. The vine- 
yards and fruitful fields between the rapid Marsyas and the winding 
Maeander** were consumed with fire ; the decayed walls of the cities 
crumbled into dust at the first stroke of an enemy ; the trembling 
inliabitants escaped from a bloody massacre to the shores of the 
Hellespont ; and a considerable pait of Asia Minor was desolated by 
the rebellion of Tribigild. His rapid progress was checked by the 
resistance of the peasants of Pamphylia ; and the Ostrogoths, attacked 
in a narrow pass between the city of Selgse,*^ a deep morass, and 


^ Godefroy, tom. iii. p. 89. It is, however, suspected that this law, so repugnant 
to the maxims of Germanic fre^om, has been surreptitiously added to the 
golden bull. 

A copious and cl'cumstantial narrative (which he might have reserved for more 
important events) is bestowed by Zosimus (L v. [c. 10, sqq,'] p. 304~312) on the revolt 
of Tribigild and Gainas. See likewise Socrates, 1. vi. c. 6, and Sozomen, 1. viii. o. 4. 
The second book of Claudian against Eutropius is a fine though imperfect piece of 
history. 

Claudiim (in Eiitrop. 1. ii. 237-250) very accurately observes that the ancient 
name and nation of the Phrygians extended very far on every side, till their limits 
were contracted by the colonics of the Bithyuiaiis of Thrace, of the Greeks, and at 
last of the Gauls. His description (ii. 257-272) of the fertility of Phrygia, and of the 
four rivers that produced gold, is just and picturesque. 

^ Xenophon, Anabasis, 1. i. |c. 2, ^ U] p. ii^ 12, edit. Hutchinson; Strabo, 1. xii. 
p. 865, edit. Amstel. [p. 577, ed. Casaub.J; Q. Curt. 1. iii. c. 1. Claudian compares 
the juncUon of the Ms^syas and Meeander to that of the Saone and the Rhdne, with 
this difference, however, that the smaller of the Phrygian rivers is not acceleraM but 
retarded by the larger. 

** Selgse, a colony of the Lacedemonians, had formerly numbered twenty*^thouPand 
citizens; but in the age of Zosimus it was reduced to a or small town. Sec 

CellariuB, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 117. 
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the craggy cliffs of Mount Taurus, were defeated with the loss of 
their bravest troops. But the spirit of their chief was not daunted by 
misfortune, and his army was continually recruited by swarms of 
barbarians and outlaws who were desirous of exercising the profession 
of robbery under the more honourable names of war and conquest. 
The rumours of the success of Tribigild might for some time be sup- 
pressed by fear, or disguised by flattery ; yet they gradually alarmed 
both the court and the capital. Every misfortune was exaggerated in 
dark and doubtful hints, and the future designs of the rebels became 
the subject of anxious conjecture. Whenever Tribigild advanced into 
the inland country, the Romans were inclined to suppose that he 
meditated the passage of Mount Taurus and the invasion of Syria. 
If he descended towards the sea, they imputed, and perhaps suggested, 
to the Gothic chief the more dangerous project of arming a fleet in 
the harbours of Ionia, and of extending his depredations along the 
maritime coast, from the mouth of the Nile to the port of Constanti- 
nople. Tlie approach of danger and the obstinacy of Tribipld, who 
refused all terms of accommodation, compelled Eutropius to summon 
a council of war.^* After claiming for himself the privilege of a 
veteran soldier, the eunuch intrusted the guard of Thrace and the 
Hellespont to Gainas the Goth, and the command of the Asiatic array 
to his favourite I-.eo; two generals who differently but effectually 
promoted the cause of the rebels. Leo,^® who from the bulk of his 
body and the dulness of his mind was surnamed the Ajax of the East, 
had deserted his original trade of a woolcomber, to exercise with 
much less skill and success the military profession ; and his uncertain 
oj)erations were capriciously framed and executed with an ignorance 
of real difficulties and a timorous neglect of every favourable oppor- 
t unity. The rashness of the Ostrogoths had drawn them into a dis- 
advantageous position between the rivers Melas and Eurymedon, 
where they were almost besieged by the peasants of Pamphylia ; but 
the arrival of an Imperial army, instead of completing their destruc- 
tion, afforded the means of safety and victory. Tribigild surprised 
the unguarded camp of the Romans in the darkness of the night, 
seduced the faith of the greater part of the barbarian auxiliaries, 
and dissipated without much effort the troops which had been cor- 

^ The council of Eutropius, in Claudian, may be compared to that of Domitian in 
the fourth Satire of Juvenal. The principal memborB of the fonnep were, juvciiee 

{ )rotervi laecivique senes; one of them had been a cook, a second a woolcomber. ^ The 
anguage of their original profession exposes their assumed dignity; and their trifling 
conversation about ti'agedies, dancers, &c., is made still more rimoulous by the im- 
portance of the debate. 

Claudian (1. ii. 376-461) has branded him with infamy; and Zosimus, in more 
temperate language, confirms his reproaches. L. v. [c. 141 p 30{). 

IV. 
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rupted by the relaxation of discipline and the luxury of the capital 
The discontent of Gainas, who had so boldly contrived and executed 
the death of Rufinus, was irritated by the fortune of his unworthy 
successor, he accused his own dishonourable patience under the ser- 
vile reign of an eunuch ; and the ambitious Goth was convicted, at 
least in the public opinion, of secretly fomenting the revolt of Tribi- 
gild, with whom he was connected by a domestic as well as by a 
national alliance.*’ When Gainas passed the Hellespont, to unite 
under his standard the remains of the Asiatic troops, he skilfully 
adapted his motions to the wishes of the Ostrogoths, abandoning by 
his retreat the country which they desired to invade, or facilitating by 
his approach the desertion of the barbarian auxiliaries. To the Im- 
perial court he repeatedly magnified the valour, the genius, the inex- 
haustible resources of Tribigild, confessed his own inability to pro- 
secute the war, and extorted the permission of negociating with his 
invincible adversary. The conditions of peace were dictated by the 
haughty rebel ; and the peremptory demand of the head of Eutropius 
revealed the author and the design of this hostile conspiracy. 

The bold satirist, who has indulged his discontent by the partial 
Fall of passionate censure of the Christian emperors, violates 

Eutropius, the dignity rather than the truth of history by comparing 
the son of Theodosius to one of those harmless and simple 
animals who scarcely feel that they are the property of their shepherd. 
Two passions, however — fear and conjugal affection — awakened the 
languid soul of Arcadius : he was terrified by the threats of a victo- 
rious barbarian, and he yielded to the tender eloquence of his wife 
Eudoxia, who, with a flood of artificial tears, presenting her infant 
children to their father, implored his justice for some real or imaginary 
insult which she imputed to the audacious eunuch.*® The emperor's 
hand was directed to sign the condemnation of Eutropius ; the magic 
spell, which during four years had bound the prince and the people, 
was instantly dissolved ; and the acclamations that so lately hailed the 
merit and fortune of the favourite were converted into the clamours 
of the soldiers and people, who reproached his crimes and pressed his 
immediate execution. In this hour of distress and despair his only 
refuge was in the sanctuary of the church, whose privileges he had 
wisely, or profanely, attempted to circumscribe ; and the most eloquent 

^ The conspiracy of Gainas and Tribigild, which is attested by the Greek historian, 
h^ not reached the ears of Claudian, who attributes the revolt of the Ostrogoth to 
his own martial spirit and the advice of his wife. 

** This anecdote, which Philostoi^ius alone has preserved (1. xi, c. 6, and Gotho- 
fred, Dissertat. p, 451-45t>), is curious and important, since it connects the revolt of 
the Gotha with the secret intrigues of t^he palace. ^ 
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of the saints, John Chrysostom, enjoyed the triumph of protecting a 
prostrate minister, whose choice had raised him to the ecclesiastical 
throne of Constantinople. The archbishop, ascending the pulpit of 
the cathedral that he might be distinctly seen and heard by an innu- 
merable crowd of either sex and of every age, pronounced a seasonable 
and pathetic discourse on the forgiveness of injuries and the instability 
of human greatness. The agonies of the pale and aflFrighted wretch, 
who lay grovelling under the table of the altar, exhibited a solemn 
and instructive spectacle ; and the orator, who was afterwards accused 
of insulting the misfortunes of Eutropius, laboured to excite the con- 
tempt, that he might assuage the fury, of the people.*^® The powers 
of humanity, of superstition, and of eloquence prevailed. The empress 
Eudoxia was restrained, by her own prejudices or by those of her 
subjects, from violating the sanctuary of the church ; and Eutropius 
was tempted to capitulate, by the milder arts of persuasion, and by an 
oath that his life should be spared.^® Careless of the dignity of their 
sovereign, the new ministers of the palace immediately published an 
edict, to declare that his late favourite had disgraced the names of 
(jonsul and patrician, to abolish his statues, to confiscate his wealth, 
and to inflict a perpetual exile in the island of Cyprus. A despicable 
and decrepit eunuch could no longer alarm the fears of his enemies ; 
nor was he capable of enjoying what yet remained — the comforts of 
peace, of solitude, and of a happy climate. But their implacable 
revenge still envied him the last moments of a miserable life, and 
Eutropius had no sooner touched the shores of Cyprus than he was 
hastily recalled. The vain hope of eluding, by a change of place, the 
obligation of an oath, engaged the empress to transfer the scene of 
his trial and execution from (Constantinople to the adjacent suburb of 


See the Homily [i. in Eutrop.] of CbiysoBtom, tom. iii. p. 381-386, of which the 
exordium is particularly beautiful; Socrates, 1. vi. c, 5; Sozomcn, 1. viii. c. 7. Mont- 
faucon (in his life of Chrysostom, tom. xiii. p. 135) too hastily supposes that Tribi- 
gild was actually in Constantinople, and that ho commanded the soldiers who were 
ordered to seize Eutropius. Even Claudian, a Pagan poet (Praefat. ad 1. ii. in Eutrop. 
27), has mentioned the flight of the eunuch to the sanctuary. 

Suppliciterque pias humilis prostratus ad aras 
Mitigat iratas voce tremente nurus. 

Chrysostom, in another homily [in Eutr. ii. c. 1] (tom. in. p. 380), affects to 
declare that Eutropius would not have been taken, had he not de8ei*ted the church. 
ZosimuB (1. V. [c. 18] p. 313), on the contrary, pretends that his enemies forced him 
irom the sanctuary. Yet the promise is an evidence of some 
treaty; and the strong assurance of Claudian (Prsefat. ad 1. ii. 46), 

Sed tamen exemplo non feriere tuo, 

may be considered as an evidence of some promise. 

Cod. Theod. 1. ix. tit. xl. leg. 14 [leg. 17]. The date of that law (Jan. 17, 
A.D. 399) is erroneous and corrupt, since the fall of Eutropius could not happen 
till the autumn of the same year, bee Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. 
p. 780. 
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Chalcedon. The consul Aurelian pronounced the sentence ; and the 
motives of that sentence expose the jurisprudence of a despotic govern 
ment The crimes which Eutropius had committed against the people 
might have justified his death ; but he was found guilty of harnessing 
to his chariot the sacred animals, who, from their breed or colour, 
were reserved for the use of the emperor alone.®^ 

While this domestic revolution was transacted, Gainas openly 

Conspiracy revolted from his allegiance, united his iorces at Thyatira 

Sitnas? hi Lydia with those of Tribigild, and still maintained his 

A.D. 400 . superior ascendant over the rebellious leader of the Ostro- 

goths. The confederate armies advanced without resistance to the 
straits of the Hellespont and the Bosphorus, and Arcadius was 
instructed to prevent the loss of his Asiatic dominions by resigning 
his authority and his person to the faith of the barbarians. The 
church of the holy martyr Euphemia, situate on a lofty eminence near 
Chalcedon, was chosen for the place of the interview. Gainas 
bowed with reverence at the feet of the emperor, whilst he required 
the sacrifice of Aurelian and Saturninus, two ministers of consular 
rank ; and their naked necks were exposed by the haughty rebel to 
the edge of the sw ord, till he condescended to grant them a precarious 
and disgraceful respite. The Goths, according to the terms of the 
agreement, were immediately transported from Asia into Europe ; and 
their victorious chief, who accepted the title of master-general of the 
Roman armies, soon filled Constantinople wnth his troops, and dis- 
tributed among his dependents the honours and rewards of the 
empire. In his early youth Gainas had passed the Danube as a 
suppliant and a fugitive : his elevation had been the work of valour 
and fortune, and his indiscreet or perfidious conduct was the cause of 
his rapid downfal. Notwithstanding the vigorous opposition of the 
archbishop, he importunately claimed for his Arian sectaries the 
possession of a, peculiar church, and the pride of the catholics was 


ZosimuB, 1. V. fc, IS] p. 313. PhilostorgiuR, I. xi. c. f)/ 

Zosimiie (1. v. [c. 18-22] p. 313-323), Socrates (1. vi. c. 4 [8]), Sozomen (1. viii, 
c. 4), and Theodoret (1. v. c. 32, 33), represent, though with some various circum- 
stances, the conspiracy, defeat, and death of Gainas. 

is the expression of Zosimus himself (1. v. [c. 18] p. 
314), who inadvertently uses the fashionable language of the Christians. Evagriiis 
describes (1. ii. c. 3) the situation, architecture, relics, and miracles of that celebi'ated 
church, in which the genoitil council of Chalcedon was afterwards hold. 


" Heading, in his edition of Philostor- correct reading is confirmed by Ki- 
gius, prefers the reading of to cephorus (1. xiii. c. 4), who gives the 

according to which the oflfence meaning of Philostorgius in the following 
of Eutropius consisted in assuming the words: KorfActf ixpffms, fAdvm 

imperial purple, not in using the im- tXim ^ 

penal horses. That the former is the 
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offended by the public toleration of heresy.*® Every quarter of Con- 
stantinople was filled with tumult and disorder ; and the barbarians 
gazed with such ardour on the rich shops of the jewellers and the 
tables of the bankers which were covered with gold and silver, that it 
was judged prudent to remove those dangerous temptations from their 
sight. They resented the injurious precaution ; and some alarming 
attempts w^ere made during the night to attack and destroy with fire 
the Imperial palace,*® In this state of mutual and suspicious 
hostility, the guards and the people of Constantinople shut 
the gates, and rose in arms to prevent or to punish the conspiracy of 
the Goths, During the absence of Gainas his troops were surprised 
and oppressed; seven thousand barbarians perished in this bloody 
massacre. In the fury of the pursuit the catholics uncovered the roof, 
and continued to throw down flaming logs of wood till they over- 
whelmed their adversaries, who had retreated to the church or con- 
venticle of tlie Arians. Gainas was either innocent of the design or 
too confident of his success ; he was astonished by the intelligence 
tliat the flower of his army had been ingloriously destroyed ; that he 
himself was declared a public enemy; and that his countryman 
I'ravitta, a brave and loyal confederate, had assumed the manage- 
ment of the war by sea and land. The enterprises of the rebel against 
the cities of Thrace were encountered by a finn and well-ordered 
defence : his hungry soldiers were soon reduced to the grass that 
grew on the margin of the fortifications ; and Gainas, who vainly 
regretted the wealth and luxury of Asia, embraced a desperate reso- 
lution of forcing the passage of the Hellespont. He was destitute of 
vessels, but the woods of the Chersonesus afforded materials for rafts, 
and his intrepid barbarians did not refuse to trust themselves to the 
waves. But Fravitta attentively watched the progress of 
their undertaking. As soon as they had gained the middle 
of tlie stream, the Roman galleys,*’ impelled by the full force of oar^ 


The pious remonstraxices of Chrysostom, which do not appear iu his own 
writings, are strongly urged by Theodoret; but his insinuation that they were sue* 
cessful is disproved by facts. Tillemont (Hist, des ICmpereurs, tom. v. p. 383) has 
diHCovered that the emperor, to satisfy the rapacious demands of Gainas, was obliged 
to melt the plate of the church of the Apostles. 

^ The ecclesiastical historians, who sometimes guide and sometimes follow the 
public opinion, most confidently assert that the palace of Constantinople was guarded 
by legions of angels. 

Zosimus (1. V. [c. 20] p. .S19) mentions these galleys by the name of Libumtans, 
and observes that they were as swift (without explaining the diflereiice between 
them) as the vessels with fifty oars; but that they were far inferior iu speed to the 
triremes, which had been long disused. Yet he reasonably concludes, from the tes- 
timony of Polybius, that gafieys of a stUl larger sise had been constructed in the 
Punic wars. Since the establishment of the Roman empire over the Mediterranean, 
the useless art of buildiug lai'ge ships of war had probably been neglected, and at 
UtfiiKth forgotten. 
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of the current, and of a favourable wind, rushed forwards in compact 
order and with irresistible weight, and the Hellespont was covered 
with the fragments of the Gothic shipwreck. After the destruction 
of his hopes and the loss of many thousands of his bravest soldiers, 
Gainas, who could no longer aspire to govern or to subdue the 
Romans, determined to resume the independence of a savage life. A 
light and active body of barbarian horse, disengaged from their 
infantry and baggage, might perform in eight or ten days a march of 
three hundred miles from the Hellespont to the Danube ; the gar- 
risons of that important frontier had been gradually annihilated ; the 
river in the month of December would be deeply frozen ; and the 
unbounded prospect of Scythia was open to the ambition of Gainas. 
This design w^as secretly communicated to the national troops, who 
devoted themselves to the fortunes of their leader ; and before the 
signal of departure was given, a great number of provincial auxiliaries, 
whom he suspected of an attachment to their native country, were 
perfidiously massacred. The Goths advanced by rapid marches 
through the plains of Thrace, and they were soon delivered from the 
fear of a pursuit by the vanity of Fravitta,* who, instead of extin- 
guishing the war, hastened to enjoy the popular applause, and to 
assume the peaceful honours of the consulship. But a formidable 
ally appeared in arms to vindicate the majesty of the empire, and to 
guard the peace and liberty of Scythia.^® The superior forces of 
Uldin, king of the Huns, opposed the progress of Gainas ; an hostile 
and ruined country prohibited his retreat ; he disdained to capitulate; 
and after repeatedly attempting to cut his way through the ranks o. 
the enemy, he was slain, with his desperate followers, in the field 
of battle. Eleven days after the naval victory of the Hellespont, 
a.p. 401. the head of Gainas, the inestimable gift of the conqueror, 
January 3. received at Constantinople with the most liberal 
expressions of . gratitude ; and the public deliverance was cele- 


Chishull (Travels, p. 61-63, 72-76) proceeded from Gallipoli, through Hadrian- 
oploy to the Danube, in about fifteen days. He was in the train of an English ambas- 
sador, whose baggage consisted of seventy-one waggons. That learned traveller has 
the merit of tracing a curious and unfrequented route. 

The narrative of Zosimus, who actually leads Gainas beyond the Danube, must 
Ne coirected by the testimony of Socrates [1. vi. c. 6] and Sozomen [1. viii. c. 4], that 
lie was killed in Thrace^ and by the precise and authentic dates of the Alexandrian or 
Paschal Chronicle, p. 307 [ed. Paris; tom. i. p. 567, ed. Bonn]. The naval victory of 
the Hellespont is fixed to the month Apellasus, the tenth of the calends of January 
(December 23); the head of (Skiinas was brought to Constantinople the third of the 
nones of January (January 3), in the month Audynscus. 


Fravitta, according to Zosimus, though see a very imperfect fragment of Eunft* 
a Pagan, received the honours of the con- plus. Mu, ii. 290, in Kiebuhr, 92.— M. 
■ulate. Zosim. v. c. 21. On Fravitta, 
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brated by festivals and illuminations. The triumphs of Atcadius 
became the subject of epic poems ; and the monarch, no longer 
oppressed by any hostile terrors, resigned himself to the mild and 
absolute dominion of his wife, the fair and artful Eudoxia, who has 
sullied her fame by the persecution of St. John Chrysostom. 

After the death of the indolent Nectarius, the successor of Gregory 
Nazianzen, the church of Constantinople was distracted by 
the ambition of rival candidates, who were not ashamed to of 

solicit, with gold or flattery, the suffrage of the people or of 
the favourite. On this occasion Eutroplus seems to have 
deviated from his ordinary maxims ; and his uncomipted judgment 
was determined only by the superior merit of a stranger. In a late 
journey into the East he had admired the sermons of John, a native 
and presbyter of Antioch, whose name has been distinguished by the 
epithet of Chrysostom, or the Golden Mouth.'*^ A private order was 
despatched to the governor of Syria; and as the people might be 
unwilling to resign their favourite preacher, he was transported, with 
speed and secrecy, in a post-chariot, from Antioch to Constantinople. 
The unanimous and unsolicited consent of the court, the clergy, and 
the people ratified the choice of the minister ; and, both as a saint 
and as an orator, the new archbishop surpassed the sanguine expecta- 
tions of the public. Born of a noble and opulent family in the 
capital of Syria, Chrysostom had been educated, by the care of a 
tender mother, under the tuition of the most skilful masters. He 
studied the art of rhetoric in the school of Libanius ; and that cele- 
brated sophist, who soon discovered the talents of his disciple, inge- 
nuously confessed that John would have deserved to succeed him had 
he not been stolen away by the Christians. His piety soon disposed 


^ Eusebius Schobiaticus acquired much fame by his poem on the Gothic war, in 
which he had served. Near forty years afterwards, Ammonius recited another poem 
on the same subject, in the presence of the emperor Theodosius. See Socrates, 1. 
vi. c. 6. 

y The sixth book of Socrates, the eighth of Sozomen, and the fifth of Theodoret, 
afford curious and autiientic materials for the life of John Chrysostom. Besides those 
general historians, I have taken for my guides the four principal biographera of the 
saint: — 1. The author of a partial and passionate Vindication of the Archbishop of 
Constantinople, composed in the form of a dialogue, and under the name of his 
zealous partisan, Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis (Tillemont, Mdm. Eccl^s. tom. xL 
p. 500-533). It is inserted among the works of Chrysostom, tom. xiii. p. 1-90, edit. 
Montfaucon. 2. The moderate Erasmus (tom. iii. Epist. mcl. p. 1331-1347, edit. 
Lugd. Bat.). His vivacity and good sense were his own; his errors, in the unculti- 
vated state of ecclesiastic^ antiquity, were almost inevitable. 3. The learned Tille- 
mont (M5m. Eccl^siastiques, tom. su. p. 1-405, 547-626, &c. &c.), who compiles the 
Lives of the saints with incredible patience and religious accuracy. He has minutely 
searched the voluminous works of Chrysostom himself. 4. Father Montfaucon, who 
has perused those works with the curious diligence of an editor, discovered several 
new homilies, and again reviewed and composed the Life of Chrysostom (Opera 
Chrysostom, tom. xiii. p. 91-177). 
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him to receive the sacrament of baptism ; to renounce the lucrative 
and honourable profession of the law ; and to bury himself in the 
adjacent desert, where he subdued the lusts of the flesh by an austere 
penance of six years. His infirmities compelled him to return to the 
society of mankind ; and the authority of Meletius devoted his talents 
to the service of the church : but in the midst of his family, and 
afterwards on the archiepiscopal throne, Chrysostom still persevered 
in the practice of the monastic virtues. The ample revenues, which 
his predecessors had consumed in pomp and luxury, he diligently 
applied to the establishment of hospitals; and the multitudes who 
were supported by his charity preferred the eloquent and edifying 
discourses of their archbishop to the amusements of the theatre or the 
circus. The monuments of that eloquence, which was admired near 
twenty years at Antioch and Constantinople, have been carefully 
preserved; and the possession of near one thousand sermons or 
homilies has authorised the critics'*- of succeeding times to appreciate 
the genuine merit of Chrysostom. They unanimously attribute to 
the Christian orator the free command of an elegant and copious 
language ; the judgment to conceal the advantages which he derived 
from the knowledge of rhetoric and philosophy; an inexhaustible 
fund of metaphors and similitudes, of ideas and images, to vary and 
illustrate the most familiar topics; the happy art of engaging the 
passions in the service of virtue, and of exposing the folly as well as 
the turpitude of vice almost with the truth and spirit of a dramatic 
representation. 

The pastoral labours of the archbishop of Constantinople provoked 
His admi- 3,nd gradually united against him two sorts of enemies ; the 
and defects, aspiring clcrgy, who envied his success, and the obstinate 
A.i). 398-403. sinners, who were offended by his reproofs. When Chry- 
sostom thundered from the pulpit of St. Sophia against the degeneracy 
of the Christians, his shafts were spent among the crowd, without 
w'ounding or even marking the character of any individual. When 
he declaimed against the peculiar vices of the rich, poverty might 
obtain a transient consolation from his invectives: but the guilty 
M^ere still sheltered by their numbers ; and the reproach itself w^as 
dignified by some ideas of superiority and enjoyment. But as the 
pyramid rose towards the summit, it insensibly diminished to a point ; 
and the magistrates, the ministers, the favourite eunuchs, the ladies 


As I am almost a stranger to the voluminous sermons of Chrysostom, I have 
given n^ confidence to the two most judicious and moderate of the ecclesiastical 
critics, Erasmus (tom. iii. p. 1344) and Dupin (Biblioth^ue Eccl^siastique, tom. iii 
P* the good taste of the former is sometimes vitiated by an excessivt 

love of antiquity, and the good sense of the latter is always restrainea by prudentia» 


xmsiderationB. 
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of the court/® the empress Eudoxia herself, had a much larger share 
of guilt to divide among a smaller proportion of criminals. The 
personal applications of the audience were anticipated or confirmed 
by the testimony of their own conscience ; and the intrepid preacher 
assumed the dangerous right of exposing both the oflence and the 
offender to the public abhorrence. The secret resentment of the 
court encouraged the discontent of the clergy and monks of Constan- 
tinople, who were too hastily reformed by the fervent zeal of their 
archbishop. He had condemned from the pulpit the domestic females 
of the clergy of Constantinople, who, under the name of servants or 
sisters, afforded a perpetual occasion either of sin or of scandal. 
The silent and solitary ascetics, who had secluded themselves from 
the world, were imtitled to the warmest approbation of Chrysostom ; 
but he despised and stigmatised, as the disgrace of their holy profes- 
sion, the crowd of degenerate monks, who, from some unworthy 
motives of pleasure or profit, so frequently infested the streets of the 
capital. To the voice of persuasion the archbishop was obliged to 
add the terrors of authority ; and his ardour in the exercise of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction was not always exempt from passion ; nor was it 
always gu.ided by prudence. Chrysostom was naturally of a choleric 
disposition.^^ Although he struggled, according to the precepts of 
the Gospel, to love his private enemies, he indulged himself in the 
privilege of hating the enemies of God and of the church ; and his 
sentiments were sometimes delivered with too much energy of coun- 
tenance and expression. He still maintained, from some considera- 
tions of health or abstinence, his former habits of taking his repasts 
alone ; and this inhospitable custom/-* which his enemies imputed to 
pride, contributed at least to nourish the infirmity of a morose and 
unsocial humour. Separated from that familiar intercourse which 
facilitates the knowledge and the despatch of business, he reposed an 


^ The females of Constantinople distinguished themselves by their enmity or their 
attachment to Chrysostom. Three noble and opulent widows — Marsa, Castricia, and 
Kugraphia — were the leaders of the persecution (Pallad. Dialog, tom. xiii, p. 14 [c. 4, 
p. 35, ed. Paris, 1680]). It was impossible that they should forgive a preacher who 
reproached their affectation to conceal, by the ornaments of dress, their age and ugli- 
ness (Pallad. p. 27). Olympias, by equal zeal, displayed in a more pious cause, hus 
obtained the title of saint. See Tillemont, Mdm. Eccl^s. tom. xi. p. 416-440. 

Sozoineu, and more especially Socrates, have defined the real character of Chry- 
sostom with a temperate and impartial freedom very offensive to his blind admirers. 
Those historians lived in the next generation, when party violence was abated, and 
had Conversed with many persons intimately acquainted with the virtues and iini>er' 
fections of the sair. t. 

^ Palladius (tom. xiii. p. 40, See. xii. p, 102, ed. Paris, 1680]) very seriously 
defends the archbishop. 1. He never tasted wine. 2. The weakness of his stomach 
r^uired a peculiar diet. 3. Business, or study, or devotion, often kept him fasting 
till sunset. 4. He detested the noise and levity of great dinners. 5 He saved the 
expense for the iise of the poor. fi. Ho was apprehensive, in a capital like Constauti- 
liople, of the envy and reproach of partial inviUitions. 
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unsuspecting confidence in his deacon Serapion ; and seldom applied 
his speculative knowledge of human nature to the particular cha- 
racters either of his dependents or of his equals. Conscious of the 
purity of his intentions, and perhaps of the superiority of his genius, 
the archbishop of Constantinople extended the jurisdiction of the 
Imperial city, that he might enlarge the sphere of his pastoral 
kbours ; and the conduct which the profane imputed to an ambitious 
motive, appeared to Chrysostom himself in the light of a sacred and 
indispensable duty. In his visitation through the Asiatic provinces 
he deposed thirteen bishops of Lydia and Phrygia ; and indiscreetly 
declared that a deep corruption of simony and licentiousness had 
infected the whole episcopal order. If those bishops were innocent, 
such a rash and unjust condemnation must excite a well-grounded 
discontent. If they were guilty, the numerous associates of their 
guilt would soon discover that their own safety depended on the ruin 
of the archbishop, whom they studied to represent as the tyrant of 
the Eastern church. 

This ecclesiastical conspiracy was managed by Theophilus,^'’' arch- 
chrygoa. bishop of Alexandria, an active and ambitious prelate, who 
iwutedby displayed the fruits of rapine in monuments of ostentation. 
ESdSr" national dislike to the rising greatness of a city which 
aj>. 4«3. degraded him from the second to the third rank in the 
Christian world was exasperated by some personal disputes with 
(Chrysostom himself.^® By the private invitation of the empress, 
I’heophilus landed at Constantinople, with a stout body of Egyptian 
mariners, to encounter the populace ; and a train of dependent 
bishops, to secure by their voices the majority of a synod. The 
synod^® was convened in the suburb of Chalcedon, sumamed the Oah- 
where Rufinus had erected a stately church and monastery ; and their 
proceedings were continued during fourteen days or sessions. A 
bishop and a deacon accused the archbishop of Constantinople ; but 

^ Chrysostom declares his free opinion (tom. ix. horn. iii. in Act. Apostol. p. 20) 
that the number of bishops who might be saved bore a very small proportion to those 
who would be damned. 

^ See Tillemont, M^m. Ecclds. tom. xi. p. 441-500. 

^ I have purposely omitted the controversy which arose among the monks of Egypt 
concerning Origenism and Anthropomorphism, the dissimulation and violence of The- 
ophilus, his artful management of the simplicity of Epiphanius, the persecution and 
flight of the long or tall brothers, the ambiguous support which they received at Con- 
Btantinople from Chrysostom, &c. Ac. 

Fhotius (p. 53-60 [p. 17, sqq. ed. Bekk.J) has preserved the original acts of the 
synod of the Oak, which destroy the false assertion that Chrysostom was condemned 
by no more than thirty-six bishops, of whom twenty-nine were Egyptians. Porty-flrc 
bishops subscribed his sentence. See Tillemont, Mdm. Ecclds. tom. xi. p. 595.^ 

* TUlemont aigues strongly for the number of thirty-six.— M. 
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the frivolous or improbable nature of the forty-seven articles whidi 
they presented against him may justly be considered as a fair and 
unexceptionable panegyric. Four successive summons were signified 
to Chrysostom ; but be still refused to trust either his person or his 
reputation in the hands of his implacable enemies, who, prudently 
declining the examination of any particular charges, condemned his 
contumacious disobedience, and hastily pronounced a sentence of depo- 
sition, The synod of the Oak immediately addressed the emperor 
to ratify and execute their judgment, and charitably insinuated that 
the penalties of treason might be inflicted on the audacious preacher, 
who had reviled, under the name of Jezabel, the empress Eudoxia 
herself. The archbishop was rudely arrested, and conducted through 
the city, by one of the Imperial messengers, who landed him, after a 
short navigation, near the entrance of the Euxine ; from whence, 
before the expiration of two days, he was gloriously recalled. 

The first astonishment of his faithful people had been mute and 
passive : they suddenly rose with unanimous and irresistible Popular 
fury. Theophilus escaped, but the promiscuous crowd of 
monks and Egyptian mariners was slaughtered without pity 
in the streets of Constantinople.^® A seasonable earthquake justified 
the interposition of Heaven ; the torrent of sedition rolled forwards to 
the gates of the palace ; and the empress, agitated by fear or remorse, 
threw herself at the feet of Arcadius, and confessed that the public 
safety could be purchased only by the restoration of Chrysostom. 
The Bosphorus was covered with innumerable vessels ; the shores of 
Europe and Asia were profusely illuminated ; and the acclamations 
of a victorious people accompanied, from the port to the cathedral, 
the triumph of the archbishop, who too easily consented to resume 
the exercise of his functions, before his sentence had been legally 
reversed by the authority of an ecclesiastical synod. Ignorant, or 
careless, of the impending danger, Chrysostom indulged his zeal, or 
perhaps his resentment; declaimed with peculiar asperity against 
female vices; and condemned the profane honours which were 
addressed, almost in the precincts of St. Sophia, to the statue of the 
empress. His imprudence tempted his enemies to inflame the haughty 
spirit of Eudoxia, by reporting, or perhaps inventing, the famous 
exordium of a sermon, ‘‘ Herodias is again furious ; Herodias again 


Palladius owns (p. 30 [c. 8, p. 76]) that if the people of Constantinople had found 
Theophilus, they would certainly have thrown him into the sea. Socrates mentions 
(1. vi. 0 . 17) a battle between the mob and the sailors of Alexandria, in which many 
wounds were given, and some lives were lost. The massacre of the monks is observed 
only by the Pagan Zosimus (1. v. [c. 23] p. 324), who acknowledges that Chrysostom 
had a singular talent to lead the illiterate multitude, h ykf o 
'huvoi. 
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** daQcea; she once more requires tlie head ot John:” an insolent 
allusion, which, as a woman and a sovereign, it was impossible for her 
to forgive.** The short interval of a perfidious truce was employed 
to concert more effectual measures for the disgrace and ruin of the 
iu*chbishop. A numerous council of the Eastern prelates, who were 
guided from a distance by the advice of Theophilus, confirmed the 
validity, without examining the justice, of the former sentence ; and 
a detachment of barbarian troops was introduced into the city, to 
suppress the emotions of the people. On the vigil of Easter the 
solemn administration of baptism was rudely interrupted by the 
soldiers, who alarmed the modesty of the naked catechumens, and 
violated, by their presence, the awful mysteries of the Christian 
worship. Arsacius occupied the church of St. Sophia and the archie- 
piscopal throne. The catholics retreated to the baths of (Constantine, 
and afterwards to the fields, where they were still pursued and 
insulted by the guards, the bishops, and the magistrates. The fatal 
day of the second and final exile of Chrysostom was marked by tlie 
conflagration of the cathedral, of the senate-house, and of the adjacent 
buildings ; and this calamity was imputed, without proof, but not 
without probability, to the despair of a persecuted faction.*^ 

Cicero might claim some merit if his voluntary banishment pre- 
Exiie of served the peace of the republic ; but the submission of 
Chrysostom was the indispensable duty of a Christian and 
.lujie 20. 0 ^ subject. Instead of listening to his humble prayer that 

he might be permitted to reside at Cyzicus or Nicomedia, the inflexible 
empress assigned for his exile the remote and desolate town of Cucusus, 
among the ridges of Mount Taurus, in the Lesser Amenia. A 
secret hope was entertained that the archbishop might perish in a 
<lifiicult and dangerous march of seventy days in the heat of summer, 
through the provinces of Asia Minor, where he was continually 
threatened by the hostile attacks of the Isaurians, and the more 
implacable fury of the monks. Yet Chrysostom aiTived in safety at 
the place of his confinement ; and the three years which he spent at 
(Jucusus, and the neighbouring town of Arabissus, were the last and 
most glorious of his life. His character was consecrated by absence 
and persecution ; the faults of his administration were no longer 

See Socrates, 1. vi. c. 18. Sozomen, 1. viii. c. 20. Zosirniis (1. v. [c. 24] p. 324, 
327 ) mentions, in general terms, his invectives against Eudoxia. The nomily which 
begins with those famous words is rejected as spurious. Montfaucon, tom. xiii. p. 
*.’>1. TUlemout, Mem. hkscl^s. tom. xi. p. 603. 

“ We might natuimly expect such a charge from Zosimus (1. y. [o. 24] p. 327); 
but it is remarkable enough that it should be confirmed by Socrates, 1. vi. c, 18, and 
the Paschal Chronicle, p. 307 [ed. Paris; tom. i. p. 568, ed. Bonn]. 

“ He displays those specious motives (Post Ueditum, c. 13, 14) in the language Oif 
•n orator and a politician. 
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remembered ; but every tongue repeated the praises of his genius and 
virtue : and tl e respectful attention of the Christian world was fixed 
on a desert spot among the mountains of Taurus. From that solitude 
the archbishop, whose active tnind was invigorated by misfortunes, 
maintained a strict and frequent correspondence*^ with the most 
distant provinces ; exhorted the separate congregation of his faithful 
adherents to persevere in their allegiance ; urged the destruction of 
the temples of Phoenicia, and the extirpation of heresy in the is^e of 
Clypriis ; extended his pastoral care to the missions of Persia and 
Scythia; negociated, by his ambassadors, with the Roman pontiff 
and the emperor Honorius; and boldly appealed, from a partial 
synod, to the supreme tribunal of a free and general council. The 
mind of the illustrious exile was still independent ; but his captive 
body was exi>oscd to the revenge of the oppressors, who continued to 
abuse the name and authority of Arcadius.*^ An order was de- 
spatched for the instant removal of Chrysostom to the extreme desert 
of Pityus : and his guards so faithfully obeyed their cruel instructions, 
that, before he reached the sea-coast of the Euxine, he 
expired at Comana, in Poiitus, in the sixtieth year of his a 
age. The succeeding generation acknowledged his innocence 
and merit. The archbishops of the East, who might blush that their 
predecessors had been the enemies of Chrysostom, were gradually 
disposed, by the firmness of the Roman pontiff, to restore the honours 
of that venerable name.*® At the pious solicitation of the Hisrriics 
clergy and people of Constantinople, his relics, thirty years 
after his death, were cransported from their obscure sepulchre 
to the royal city.*’ The emperor Theodosius advanced to 


Two hundred and forty -two of the epistles of ChrysoBtom are still extant (Opera, 
torn. iii. p. [ed. Bened.]). They ai’e addressed to a great variety of persons, 

and show a fimmess of mind much superior to that of Cicero in his exile. The four- 
teenth epistle contains a curious narrative of the dangers of his journey. 

After the exile of Chi'vsostom, Theophilus published an mormous and horrible 
volume against him, in which he perpetually repeats the polite expressions of hostem 
humanitatis, saorilegorum principem, immundum dsmonem; he affirms that John 
Chrysostom had delivered his soul to be adulterated by tbe devil; and wishes tliat 
some farther punishment, adequate (if possible) to the magnitude of his crimes, may 
inflicted on him. St. Jerom, at the request of his friend Theophilus, translated 
tiiis edifying performance from Greek into Latin. See Facundus Hermitm. Defens, 
pro iii, Capitul. 1. vi, c. 5 [p. 1260, ed. Paris, 1629], published by Sirmoud, Opere, 
t4;.m. ii. p. 595, 596, 597. » i » 

^ His name was inserted by his successor Atticiis in the dyptics of the church of 
Confltantjnople, a.d. 418. Ton years afterwards ho w’as revered as a saint. Cyril, 
who inherited the place and the passions of his uncle Theophilus, yielded with much 
reluctance. See Facund. Hermian. 1. iv. c. 1 [p. 142, ed. Par. 1629]; Tillemont, 
Mem. Eccles. tom. xiv. p. 277-283. 

Socrates, 1. vii. c. 45; Theodoret, 1, v. c. 36. This event reconciled the Joan- 
who^ had hitherto refused to acknowledge his successors. During his lifetime 
the Joannites wei-^ respected by the catholicK as the true and orthodox communion 
of Constantinople; Their obstinacy gradually drove them to the brink of schisiii. 
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DEATH OF ARCADIUS. 


Chap. XXXIL 


receive them as far as Chalcedon ; and, falling prostrate on the coiBn, 
imphred, in the name of his guilty parents, Arcadius and Eudoxia, 
the forgiveness of the injured saint.*® 

Yet a reasonable doubt may be entertained whether any stain of 
Th* death hereditary guilt could be derived from Arcadius to his 
successor. Eudoxia wjis a young and beautiful woman, 
Hayi. indulged her passions and despised her husband: 

Count John enjoyed, at least, the familiar confidence of the empress ; 
and the public named him as the real father of Theodosius the 
younger.*® The birth of a son was accepted, however, by the pious 
husband, as an event the most fortunate and honourable to himself, to 
his family, and to the Eastern world : and the royal infant, by an 
unprecedented favour, was invested with the titles of Caesar and 
Augustus. In less than four years afterwards, Eudoxia, in the bloom 
of youth, was destroyed by the consequences of a miscarriage ; and 
this untimely death confounded the prophecy of a holy bishop,®® who, 
amidst the universal joy, had ventured to foretel that she should 
behold the long and auspicious reign of her glorious son. The 
catholics applauded the justice of Heaven, which avenged the perse- 
cution of St. Chrysostom; and perhaps the emperor was the only 
person who sincerely bewailed the loss of the haughty and rapacious 
Eudoxia. Such a domestic misfortune aftlicted him more deeply than 
the public calamities of the East®' — the licentious excursions, from 
Pontus to Palestine, of the Isaurian robbers, whose impunity accused 
the weakness of the government ; and the earthquakes, the conflagra- 
tions, the famine, and the flights of locusts,®®' which the popular 
discontent was equally disposed to attribute to the incapacity of the 
monarch. At length, in the thirty-first year of his age, after a reign 
(if we may abuse that word) of thirteen years, three months, and 
fifteen days, Arcadius expired in the palace of Constantinople. It is 

** According to some accounts (Baronius, Annal. Eccles. a.d. 438, No. 9, 10), the 
emperor was forced to send a letter of invitation and excuses before the body of the 
ceremonious saint could be moved from Comana. 

Zosimus, 1. V. [c. 18] p. 315. The chastity of an empress should not be im- 
periled without producing a witness; but it is astonishing that the witness should 
write live under a prince whose legitimacy he dared to attack. We must suppose 
that his history was a party libel, privately read and circulated by the Pagans. Tille- 
mont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom, v. p. 782) is not averse to brand the reputation of 
Eudoxia. 

Porphyry of Gaza.^ His zeal was transported by the order which he had obtained 
for the oestruction of eight Pagan temples of that city. See the curious details of his 
life (Baronius, a.i>. 401, No. 17-51), origimdly written in Greek, or perhaps in Syriac, 
by a monk, one of his favomite deacons. 

•* Philostoiff. 1. ]ri. c. 8, and Godefroy, Dissertat. p. 457. 

« Jerom (torn. vi. p. 73, 76) describes in lively colours the regular and destruotiTe 
march of the locusts, which spread a dai'k cloud between heaven and earth over the 
land of Palestine. Seasonable winds scattered them, partly into the Dead Sea 
partly into the Mediterranean. 
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impossible to deUneate his character ; since, in a period very copiously 
furnished with historical materials, it has not been possible to remark 
one action that properly belongs to the son of the great Theodosius. 

The historian Procopius®* has indeed illuminated the mind of tlio 
dying emperor with a ray of human prudence, or celestial Hto supposed 
wisdom, Arcadius considered, with anxious foresight, the 
helpless condition of his son Theodosius, who was no more than seven 
years of age, the dangerous factions of a minority, and the aspiring 
spirit of Jczdegerd, the Persian monarch. Instead of tempting the 
allegiance of an ambitious subject by the participation of supreme 
power, he boldly appealed to the magnanimity of a king, and placed, 
by a solemn testament, the sceptre of the East in the hands of 
Jezdegerd himself. The royal guardian accepted and discharged 
this honourable trust with unexampled fidelity ; and the infancy of 
Theodosius was protected by the arms and councils of Persia. Such 
is the singular narrative of Procopius ; and his veracity is not disputed 
by Agathias,®^ while he presumes to dissent from his judgment, and 
to arraign the wisdom of a Christian emperor, who, so rashly, though 
so fortunately, committed his son and his dominions to the unknown 
faith of a stranger, a rival, and a heathen. At the distance of one 
hundred and fifty years, this political question might be debated in 
the court of Justinian ; but a prudent historian will refuse to examine 
the propriety^ till he has ascertained the truths of the testament of 
Arcadius. As it stands without a parallel in the history of the world, 
we may justly require that it should be attested by the positive and 
unanimous evidence of contemporaries. The strange novelty of the 
event, which excites our distrust, must have attracted their notice ; 
and their universal silence annihilates the vain tradition of the 
succeeding age. 

The maxims of Roman jurisprudence, if they could fairly be 
transferred from private property to public dominion, would Admivis- 
have adjudged to the emperor Honorius the guardianship of AStheVius, 
his nephew, till he had attained, at least, the fourteenth 
year of his age. But the weakness of Honorius, and the calamities 
of his reign, disqualified him from prosecuting this natural claim ; and 

^ ProcopiuB, de Bell. Persic. 1. i. c. 2, p. 8, edit. Louvre [torn. L p. 14, ed. 
Bonn]. 

Agathiaa, 1. iv. [c. 26] p. 136, 137 [p. 264, ed. Bonn]. Although he confesses 
the prevalence of the tradition, he asserts that Procopius was the first who had com* 
mitted it to writing. Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 597) argues very 
sensibly on the merits of this fable. His criticism was not warped by any ecclesias* 
tical authority: both Procopius and Agathias are half Pagans.* 


* See St. Martin’s article on Jezdegerd, in the Biographie Universelle de Michaud. 
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such was the ahsoluie separation of the two monarchies, both ir 
interest and affection, that Constantinople would have obeyed with 
less reluctance the orders of the Persian, th<an those of the Italian 
court. Under a prince whose weakness is disguised by the external 
signs of manhood and discretion, the most worthless favourites may 
secretly dispute the empire of the palace, and dictate to submissive 
provinces the commands of a master whom they direct and despise 
But the ministers of a child, who is incapable of arming them with the 
sanction of the royal name, must acquire and exercise an independent 
authority. The great officers of the state and army, who had been 
appointed before the death of Arcadius, formed an aristocracy, which 
might have inspired them with the idea of a free republic ; and the 
government of the Eastern empire was fortunately assumed by the 
prcTfect Anthemius, who obtained, by his superior abilities, a lasting 
ascendant over the minds of his equals. The safety of the young 
emperor proved the merit and integrity of Anthemius; and his 
prudent firmness sustained the force and reputation of an infant reign. 
Uldin, with a formidable host of barbarians, was encamped in the 
heart of Thrace ; he proudly rejected all terms of accommodation ; 
and, pointing to the rising sun, declared to the Roman ambassadors 
that the course of that planet should alone terminate the conquests of 
the Huns. But the desertion of his confederates, who were privately 
convinced of the justice and liberality of the Imperial ministers, 
obliged Uldin to repass the Danube : the tribe of the Scyrri, which 
composed his rear-guard, was almost extirpated ; and many thousand 
captives were dispersed, to cultivate, with servile labour, the fields of 
Asia.*’® In the midst of the public triumph, Constantinople was 
protected by a strong enclosure of new and more extensive walls ; the 
same vigilant care was applied to restore the fortifications of the 
Illyrian cities ; and a plan was judiciously conceived, which, in the 
space of seven years, would have secured the command of the 
Danube, by establishing on that river a perpetual fleet of two hundred 
and fifty armed vessels.®’ 

But the Romans had so long been accustomed to the authority of 
a monarch, that the first, even among the females of the Imperial 


Socrates, 1. vii. c. 1 . Anthemius waa the grandson of Philip, on© of the ministers 
of ConstantiuB, and the grandfather of the emperor Anthemius. After his return 
from the Persian embassy, ho was appointed consul and Pratorian prsofect of the 
East, in the year 405; and held the pi*aefectiire about ten years. See his honoui't 
and praises in Godefroy, Cod. Thcod, tom, vi. p. Tillemont, Hist, des Kmp. 
tom. vi. p. 1, ike. 

Sozomen, 1. ix. c. 5. He saw some Scyn’i at work near Mount Olympus, is 
Bithynia, and cherished the vain hope that those captives wore the last Vf tUt 
nation. 

** Cod. Theod. 1. vii. tit. xvii. ; 1. xv. tit. L leg. 49. 
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family, who displayed any courage or capacity, was permitted to ascend 
the vacant throne of Theodosius. His sister Pulcheria,®* character 
who was only two years older than himself, received at the 
age of sixteen the title of Augusta ; and though her favour Puicheru. 
might be sometimes clouded by caprice or intrigue, she 
continued to govern the Eastern empire near forty years ; during the 
long minority of her brother, and after his death in her own name, 
and in the name of Marcian, her nominal husband. From a motive 
either of prudence or religion, she embraced a life of celibacy ; and 
notwithstanding some aspersions on the chastity of Pulcheria,®^ this 
resolution, which she communicated to her sisters Arcadia and 
Marina, was celebrated by the Christian world as the sublime effort 
of heroic piety. In the presence of the clergy and people the three 
daughters of Arcadius dedicated their virginity to God ; and the 
obligation of their solemn vow w^as inscribed on a tablet of gold and 
gems, which they publicly offered in the great church of Constanti- 
nople. Their palace was converted into a monastery, and all males — 
except the guides of their conscience, the saints who had forgotten 
the distinction of sexes — were scrupulously excluded from tlie holy 
thresliold. Pulcheria, her two sisters, and a chosen train of favourite 
damsi^ls, formed a religious community : they renounced the vanity 
of dr(»ss, interrupted by frequent fasts their simple and frugal diet, 
allotted a portion of their time to works of embroidery, and devoted 
several hours of the day and night to the exercises of prayer and 
psalmody. Tlie piety of a Christian virgin was adorned by the zeal 
and liberality of aif empress. Ecclesiastical history describes the 
splendid churches which were built at the expense of Pulcheria in all 
the provinces of the East, her charitable foundations for the benefit 
of strangers and the poor, the ample donations which she assigned for 
the perpetual maintenance of monastic societies, and the active severity 
with which she laboured to suppress the opposite heresies of Ncstorius 

^ Sozomen baa filled three chapters with a magxiihcent panegyric of Pulcheria (1. ix. 
c. 1, 2, 3); and Tillemont (Me'moire.s Ecclcs. tom. xv. p. 171-184) lias dedicated a 
sepamte article to the honour of St. Pulcheria, virgin and empress.'^ 

^ Suidas (Kxcerpta, p. 68, in Script. Byzant.) pretends, on the credit of the Nes- 
toriana, that Pulcheria was exasperated against their founder, because he cen- 
sured her connection with the beautiful Paulinus, and her incest with her brotlier 
Theodosius. 

See Ductuige, Famil. Byzantin. p. 70.** Flaccilla, the eldest daughter, either 
died before Ai*c^ius, or, if she lived till the year 431 (Maroellin. Chron. ), some defect 
of mind or body must have excluded her from the honours of her rank. 

• The heathen Eunapius gives a fright- *» For a list of the children of Area- 
ful picture of the venality and imustice dius, see genealogical table, vol. iii. p. 
of the court of Pulclmria. Fragm. Eunap. 344. — S. 
in Ifai, ii. 29.3, in Niebuhr, 

yob. 
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and Eutycbes. Such virtues were supposed to dest rve the peculiar 
favour of the Deity : and the reilics of martyrs, as well as the know- 
ledge of future events, were communicated in visions and i^velations 
to the Imperial saint.’^ Yet the devotion of Pulcheria never diverttjd 
lier indefatigable attention from temporal affairs; and she alone, 
among all the descendants of the great Theodosius, appears to have 
inherited any share of his manly spirit and abilities. The elegant 
and familiar use which she had acquired both of the Greek and Latin 
languages was readily applied to the various occasions of speaking or 
writing on public business : her deliberations were maturely weighed ; 
her actions were prompt and decisive ; and while she moved without 
noise or ostentation the wheel of government, she discreetly attributed 
to the genius of the emperor the long tranquillity of his reign. In 
the last years of his peaceful life Europe was indeed afflicted by the 
arms of Attila ; but the more extensive provinces of Asia still con- 
tinued to enjoy a profound and permanent repose. Theodosius the 
younger was never reduced to the disgraceful necessity of encounter- 
ing and punishing a rebellious subject : and since we cannot applaud 
the vigour, some praise may be due to the mildness and prosperity, of 
the administration of Pulcheria. 

The Roman world was deeply interested in the education of its 
icdocation ^^^tcr. A regular course of study and exercise was judi- 
and cha- ciously instituted ; of the military exercises of riding, and 
I heodosiua shootiiig with the bow ; of the liberal studies of grammar, 
the younger. philosophy : the most skilful masters of the 

East ambitiously solicited the attention of their royal pupil, and 
several noble youths were introduced into the palace to animate his 
diligence by the emulation of friendship. Pulcheria alone discharged 
the important task of instructing her brother in the arts of govern- 
ment ; but her precepts may countenance some suspicion of the extent 
of her capacity or of the purity of her intentions. She taught him to 
maintain a grave and majestic deportment ; to walk, to hold his robes, 
to scat himself on his throne in a manner worthy of a great prince ; to 
abstain from laughter, to listen with condescension, to return suitable 
answers ; to assume by turns a serious or a placid countenance ; in a 
word, to represent with grace and dignity the external figure of a 


She was admonished, by repeated dreams, of the place where the relics of tb* 
forty martyrs had been buried. The ground had successively belonged to the hous9 
and garden of a woman of Constantinople, to a monastery of Macedonian monks, and 
to a church of St. Thyrsus, erected by Csesarius, who was consul a.d. 397; and ths 
memory of the relics was almost obliterated. Notwithstanding the charitable wishes 
of Dr. Jortin (Remarks, tom. iv. p. 234), it is not easy to acquit Pulcheria of somt 
share in the pious fraiul, which must have been transacted when she was more that 
ftve-anddhirty years of 
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Roman emperor. But Theodosius was never excited to support the 
weight and glory of an illustrious name ; and, instead of aspiring to 
imitate his ancestors, he degenerated (if we may presume to measure 
the degrees of incapacity) below the weakness of his father and his 
uncle. Arcadius and Honorius had been assisted by the guardian 
care of a parent, whose lessons were enforced by his authority and 
example. But the unfortunate prince who is born in the purple must 
remain a stranger to the voice of truth ; and the son of Arcadius was 
condemned to pass his perpetual infancy encompassed only by a ser- 
vile train of women and eunuchs. The ample leisure which he 
acquired by neglecting the essential duties of his high office was filled 
by idle amusements and unprofitable studies. Hunting was the only 
active pursuit that could tempt him beyond the limits of the palace : 
but he most assiduously laboured, sometimes by the light of a mid- 
night lamp, in the mechanic occupations of painting and carving ; 
and the elegance with which he transcribed religious books entitled 
the Roman emperor to the singular epithet of Calligraphea^ or a fair 
writer. Separated from the world by an impenetrable veil, Theodo- 
sius trusted the persons whom he loved ; he loved those who were 
accustomed to amuse and flatter his indolence; and as he never 
perused the papers that were presented for the royal signature, the 
acts of injustice the most repugnant to his character were frequently 
perpetrated in his name. The emperor himself was chaste, tempe- 
rate, liberal, and merciful; but these qualities — which can only 
deserve the name of virtues when they are supported by courage and 
regulated by discretion — were seldom beneficial, and they sometimes 
proved mischievous, to mankind. His mind, enervated by a royal 
education, was oppressed and degraded by abject superstition : ho 
fasted, he sung psalms, he blindly accepted the miracles and doctrines 
with which his faith was continually nourished. Theodosius devoutly 
worshipped the dead and living saints of the catholic church ; and he 
once refused to eat till an insolent monk, who had cast an excommu- 
nication on his sovereign, condescended to heal the spiritual wound 
which he had inflicted. 


There is a remarkable difFerence between the two ecclesiastical historians who in 
general bear so close a I’esemblance. tSozomen (1. ix. c. 1) ascribes to Pulcheria tbs 
government of the empire and the education of her brother, whom he scarcely conde- 
scends to praise. Socrates, though he affectedly disclaims all hopes of favour or fame, 
composes an elaborate panegyric on the emperor, and cautiously suppresses the merits 
of his sister (1. vii. c. 22, 42). Philostorgius (1. xii. c. 7) expresses the influence of 
Pulcheria in gentle and courtly language, fict^ikiHag. ctifitueicruf »etj 

anv^unwirec, Suidas (Excerpt, p. 53) gives a true character of TheodosiuB; and I have 
followed the example of lillemont (tom. vi. p. 25) in borrowing some strokes from 
the modem Greeks. 

” Theodoret, 1. v. c. 37. The bishop of Cyrrhus, one of the first men of his age fof 
Ins learning and piety, applauds the obedience of Tbeodosius to the divine laws. 



iu OHAKACttfiR AND ADVRNttliRS CriAr. XXXIl 

The story of a fair and virtuous maiden, exalted from a private 
Character Condition to the lmi)erial throne, might be deemed an iii- 
credible romance, if such a romance had not been verified 
marriage of Theodosius. The celebrated Athenais“^ 
a.i>. 42 m^o. educated by her father Leontius in the religion and 
sciences of the Greeks ; and so advanttigeous was the opinion which 
the Athenian philosopher entertained of his contemporaries, that be 
divided his patrimony between his two sons, bequeathing to his 
daughter a small legacy of one hundred pie(*es of gold, in the lively 
confidence that her beauty and merit would be a sufficient ])ortion. 
The jealousy and avarice of her brothers soon compelled Athenais to 
seek a refuge at Constantinople, and with some hopes, either of jus- 
tice or favour, to throw herself at the feet of Pulcheria. That saga- 
cious princess listened to her eloquent complaint, and secretly destined 
the daughter of the philosopher Leontius for the future wife of the 
emperor of the E<ast, who had now attahuid the twentieth year of his 
age. She easily excited the curiosity of her brother by an interesting 
picture of the charms of Athenais: large eyes, a well-proportioned 
nose, a fair complexion, golden locks, a slender person, a graceful 
demeanour, an understanding improved by study, and a virtue tried 
by distress. Theodosius, concealed behind a curtain in the apartment 
of Ills sister, was jiermitted to behold the Athenian virgin : the modest 
youth immediately declared his pure and honourable love, and the 
royal nuptials were celebrated amidst the acclamations of the capital* 
and the provinces, Athenais, who was easily persuaded to renounce 
the errors of Paganism, received at her baptism' the Christian name 
of Eudocia : but the cautious Pulcheria witliheld the title of Augusta 
till the wife of Theodosius had approved her fruitfulness by the birth 
of a daughter, who espoused fifteen years afterwards the emperor of 
the West. The brothers of Eudocia obeyed, with some anxiety, lu*r 
Imperial summons; but as she could easily forgive their fortunate 
unkindness, she indulged the tenderness, or perhaps the vanity, of a 
sister, by promoting them to the rank of consuls and prajfects. Jn 
the luxury of the palace she still cultivated those ingenuous arts which 
had contributed to her greatness, and wisely dedicated her talents to 
the honour of religion and of her husband. Eudocia composed a 


Socrates (1. vii. c. 21) mentions her name (AtlienaiB, the daughter of Leontius, 
an Athenian sophist), her baptism, marriage, and poetical genius. The most ancient 
account of her history is in John Malala (paiii ii. p. 20, 21, edit. Venet. [p. 354, 
355, ed. Bounp and m the Paschal Chronicle (p. 311, 312 [ed. Paris; tom. i. p. 57(3, 
577, ed. BonnJ). Those autliors had probably seen original pictures of the empress 
Eudocia. The modem Greeks, Zonaras, Cedrenus, &c., have displayed the love, rather 
than the talent, of fiction. From Nicephorus, indeed, 1 have ventured to assume her 
age. The vi^riter of a romance would not have imagined that Athenais was neu{ 
twenty -eight yoai's old when she infiamod the Ueai*t of a young emperor. 
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poetical parapnrasc of the first eight books of the Old Testemcnt and 
of the prophecies of Daniel and Zechariah ; a cento of the verses of 
Homer, applied to the life and miracles of Christ, the legend of 
St. Cyprian, and a ])ariegyric on the Persian victories of Theodosius : 
and her writings, which were applauded by a servile and superstitious 
age, have not been disdained by the candour of impartial criticism.’* 
Tlie fondness of the emperor was not abated by time and possession ; 
and Eiidocia, after the marriage of her daughter, was permitted to 
discharge her grateful vows by a solemn pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
Her ostentatious progress through the East may seem inconsistent 
with the spirit of Christian humility : she pronounced from a throne 
of gold and gems an eloquent oration to the senate of Antioch, de- 
clared her royal intention of enlarging the walls of the city, bestowed 
a donative of two hundred pounds of gold to restore the public baths, 
and aceepted the statues which were decreed by the gratitude of 
Antioch. In the Holy Land her alms and pious foundations exceeded 
the munificence of the great Helena ; and though the public treasure 
might be impoverished by this excessive liberality, she enjoyed the 
conscious satisfaction of returning to Constantinople with the chains 
of St. Peter, the right arm of St. Stephen, and an undoubted picture 
of the Virgin, pjiinted by St Imke.’® But this pilgrimage was the 
fatal term of the glories of Eudocia. Satiated with empty pomp, and 
unmindful perhaps of her obligations to Pulcheria, she ambitioujly 
aspired to the government of the Eastern empire : the palace w^as 
distracted by female^ discord ; but the victory was at last decided by 
the superior ascendant of the sister of Theodosius. The execution of 
Paulinus, master of the offices, and the disgrace of Cyrus, Praetorian 
praefect of the East, convinced the public that the favour of Eudocia 
was insufficient to protect her most faithful friends, and the uncommon 
beauty of Paulinus encouraged the secret rumour that his guilt was 
that of a successful lover.” As soon as the empress perceived that 


Socrates, 1. vii. c. 21 . Pliotius, p. 413-420 [p. 128, 1 29, ed. Bekk.]. The Homerio 
cento is still extant, and has been repeatedly printed; but the claim of Eudocia to that 
insipid performance is disputed by the critics. See Fabricius, Biblioth. Grace, tom. i. 
p. 357. The Ionia, a miscellaneoiis dictionary of history and fable, was compiled by 
another empress of the name of Eudocia who lived in the eleventh century: and the 
work is still extant in manuscript.* 

Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.v. 438, 439) is copious and florid; but he is accused of 
placing the lies of difierent ages on the same level of authenticity. 

In this short view of the disgrace of Eudocia 1 have imitated the caution of 
Evagrius (1. i. c. 21) and Count Marcellinus (in Chron. A.D. 440 and 444 [p. 26]). The 
two authentic dates assigned by the latter overturn a great part of the Greek fictions t 
and the celebrated story of the apple, &c., is fit only for the Arabian Nights, where 
something not very unlike it may be found. 


* It was printed for the ^i.'st Urn? by Villoison, in his Auecdota Qrssoa, Ven^c^, 
1791 .— 9 , 
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the affection of Theodosius was irretrievably lost, she requested the 
permission of retiring to the distant solitude of Jerusalem. She 
obtained her request, but the jealousy of Theodosius, or the vindictive 
spirit of Pulcheria, pursued her in her last retreat ; and Satuminus, 
count of the domestics, was directed to punish with death two eccle- 
siastics, her most favoured servants. Eudocia instantly revenged 
them by the assassination of the count : the furious passions which 
she indulged on this suspicious occasion seemed to justify the severity 
of Theodosius; and the empress, ignominiously stripped of the 
honours of her rank,’’^® was disgraced, perhaps unjustly, in the eyes of 
the world. The remainder of the life of Eudocia, about sixteen years, 
was spent in exile and devotion ; and the approach of age, the death 
of Theodosius, the misfortunes of her only daughter, who was led a 
captive from Rome to Carthage, and the society of the Holy Monks 
of Palestine, insensibly confirmed the religious temper of her mind. 
After a full experience of the vicissitudes of human life, the daughter 
of the philosopher Leontius expired at Jerusalem, in the sixty-seventh 
year of her age ; protesting with her dying breath that she had never 
transgressed the bounds of innocence and friendship.’* 

The gentle mind of Theodosius was never inflamed by the am- 
rhe Persian conquest or military renown ; and the slight alarm 

war, of a Persian war scarcely interrupted the tranquillity of the 
East. The motives of this war were just and honourable. 
In the last year of the reign of Jezdegerd, the supposed guardian 
of Theodosius, a bishop, who aspired to the crown of martyrdom, 
destroyed one of the fire-temples of Susa.®® Ilis zeal and obstinacy 
w^ere revenged on his brethren ; the Magi excited a cruel persecu- 
tion; and the intolerant zeal of Jezdegerd was imitated by his son 
Varanes, or Bahram, who soon afterwards ascended the throne.* 


Priscus (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 69 [ed. Paris; p. 208, ed, Bonnp, a contemporary 
and a courtier, drily mentions her Pagan and Christian names without adding any 
title of honour or respect. 

For the two pilgrimages of Eudocia, and her long residence at Jerusalem, her 
devotion, alms, &c., see Socrates (1. vii. c. 47) and Evagrius (1. i. o. 20, 21, 22). The 
Paschal Chronicle may sometimes deserve regard; and, in the domestic history of 
Antioch, John Malala becomes a writer of good authority. The Abbd Guenee, m a 
memoir on the fertility of Palestine, of which 1 have only seen an extract, calculates 
the gifts of Eudocia at 20,488 pounds of gold, above 800,000 pounds sterling. 

^ Theodoret, 1. v. o. 39. Tillemont, Mim. Ecclds. tom. xii. p. 356-364. A^emanni, 
Bibliot. Orientsd. tom. iii. p. 396, tom. iv. p. 61. Theodoret blames the rashness of 
Abdas, but extols the constancy of his mar^rrdom. Yet I do not clearly understand 
the casuistry which prohibits our repairing the damage which we have unlawfully 
committed. 


^ The accession of Varanes and the com- See Clinton, Fast. Rom. vol. i. p. 566, 
mencemont of the Persian war took place 600. — 9, 
in 420. The peace was concluded in 4^2. 
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Some Christian fugitives, who escaped to the Roman frontier, were 
sternly demanded, and generously refused ; and the refusal, aggra- 
vated by commercial disputes, soon kindled a war between the rival 
monarchies. The mountains of Armenia, and the plains of Meso- 
potamia, were filled with hostile armies; but the operations of 
two successive campaigns were not productive of any decisive or 
memorable events. Some engagements were fought, some towns 
were besieged, with various and doubtful success : and if the Romans 
failed in their attempt to recover the long-lost possession of Nisibis, 
the Persians were repulsed from the walls of a Mesopotamian city 
by the valour of a martial bishop, who pointed his thundering engine 
in the name of St Thomas the Apostle. Yet the splendid victories 
which the incredible speed of the messenger Palladius repeatedly 
announced to the palace of Constantinople were celebrated with 
festivals and panegyrics. From these panegyrics the historians^^ of 
the age might borrow their extraordinary, and perhaps fabulous, 
tales ; of the proud challenge of a Persian hero, who was entangled 
by the net, and despatched by the sword, of Areobindus the Goth ; 
of the ten thousand Immortals^ who were slain in the attack of the 
Roman camp; and of the hundred thousand Arabs, or Saracens, 
who were impelled by a panic terror to throw themselves headlong 
into the Euphrates. Such events may be disbelieved or disregarded ; 
but the charity of a bishop, Acacius of Amida, whose name might 
have dignified the saintly calendar, shall not be lost in oblivion. 
Boldly declaring that vases of gold and silver are useless to a God 
who neither eats nefr drinks, the generous prelate sold the plate of 
the church of Amida ; employed the price in the redemption of seven 
thousand Persian captives; supplied their wants with affectionate 
liberality; and dismissed them to their native country, to inform 
their king of the true spirit of the religion which he persecuted. 
The practice of benevolence in the midst of war must always tend to 
assuage the animosity of contending nations ; and I wish to persuade 
myself that Acacius contributed to the restoration of peace. In the 
conference which was held on the limits of the two empires, the 
Roman ambassadors degraded the personal character of their sove- 
reign, by a vain attempt to magnify the extent of his power, when 
they seriously advised the Persians to prevent, by a timely accommo- 
dation, the wrath of a monarch who was yet ignorant of this distant 
war. A truce of one hundred years was solemnly ratified; and 
dlthough the revolutions of Armenia might threaten the public 

•* Socrates (1. vii. c. 18, 19, 20, 21) is the best author for the Persian wm*. We 
may likewise consult the three Chronicles, the Paschal, and those of Marcellinua and 
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tranqui.ity, the essential conditions of this treaty were respected near 
fourscore years by the successors of Constantine and Artaxerxea 
Since the Roman and Parthian standards first encountered on ths 
. ^ banks of the Euphrates, the kini^dom of Armenia®® was 

ArmnniA , , j t . « . 

tto’ alternately oppressed by its tormidable protectors ; and in 
ivMianH the course of this History, several events, which inclined 
liomatii, the balance of peace and war, have been already related. 

■ A disgraceful treaty had resigned Armenia to the am- 
bition of Sapor ; and the scale of Persia appeared to preponderate. 
But the royal race of Arsaces impatiently submitted to the house of 
Sassan ; the turbulent nobles asserted, or betrayed, their hereditary 
independence ; and the nation was still attached to the Christian 
princes of Constantinople. In the beginning of the fifth century 
Armenia was divided by the progress of war and faction and the 
unnatural division precipitated the downfal of that ancient monarchy. 
Chosroes, the Persian vassal, reigned over the eastern and most 
extensive portion of the country ; while the western province acknow- 
ledged the jurisdiction of Arsaces, and the supremacy of the emperor 
Arcadius.* After the death of Arsaces, the Romans suppressed the 
regal government, and imposed on their allies the condition of sub- 
jects. The military command was delegated to the count of the 
Armenian frontier; the city of Theodosiopolis was built and 
fortified in a strong situation, on a fertile and lofty ground, near the 
sources of the Euphrates ; and the dependent territories were ruled 
by five satraps, whose dignity was marked by jx peculiar habit of 


“ This account of tho ruin and division of the kingdom of Armenia is taken from 
tlic third book of the Armenian history of Moses of Chorene. Deficient as he is i)i 
every qualification of a good historian, his local information, his passions, and his pre- 
judices are strongly expressive of a native an<l contemporary. Procopius (do iEdificiis, 
1. iii. c. 1-5) relates tho same facta in a very different manner; but I have extracted 
the circumstances the most probable in themselves and the least inconsistent with 
Moses of Chorene. 

"•'* The western Armenians used the Greek language and characters in their religious 
offices; but the use of that hostile tongue was prohibited by the Persians in the 
eastern provinces, which were obliged to use the Syriac, till the invention of the 
Armenian letters by Mesrobes in the beginning of the fifth century, and the subse- 
quent version of the Bible into the Armenian language; an event which relaxed the 
connection of the church and nation with Constantinople. 

Moses Choren. 1. iii. c. 50, p. 1109 and p. 358 [ed. Whiston, Lond. 173(5]. Procopiiis, 
de ASdificiis, 1. iii. c. 5. Thoodosiopolis stands, or rather stood, about thirty-five 
miles to the east of Arzeroum, tho modern capital of Tuikish Armenia. See D’ Anville, 
G^ographie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 99, 100. 


" The division of Armenia, according Martin, Notes to Lo Beau, iv. 429. This 
to M. St. Martin, took place much earlier, partition was but imperfectly accoin- 
A.D. 390. The Eastern or Persian divi- plished, as both parts were afterwards 
■ion was four times as large as the Western reunited under Chosroes, who paid tribute 
or Roman. This partition took place both to the Roman emperor an4 tP th* 
during the reigns of Theodosius tho First Persian king, v, 439, — M, 

and Varftppo (Bahram) thp Fourth. St. 
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gold and purple, The less fortunate nobles, who lamented the loss 
of their king, and envied the honours of their equals, were provoked 
to negociate their peace and pardon at the Persian court ; and, re- 
turning with their followers to the palace of Artaxata, acknowledged 
(^hosroes* for their lawful sovereign. About thirty years afterwards, 
Artasires, the nephew and successor of Chosroes, fell under the dis- 
pleasure of the haughty and capricious nobles of Armenia ; and they 
unanimously desired a Persian governor in the room of an unworthy 
king. The answer of the archbishop Isaac, whose . sanction they 
earnestly solicited, is expressive of the character of a superstitious 
people. lie deplored the manifest and inexcusable vices of Arta- 
sires ; and declared that he should not hesitate to accuse him before 
the tribunal of a Christian emperor, who would punish, without de- 
stroying, the sinner. “ Our king,” continued Isaac, “ is too much 
“ addicted to licentious pleasures, but he has been purified in the 
“ holy waters of baptism. He is a lover of women, but he does not 
“ adore the fire or the elements. He may deserve the reproach of 
“ lewdness, but he is an undoubted catholic ; and his faith is pure, 
“ though his manners are flagitious. I will never consent to abandon 
“ ray sheep to the rage of devouring wolves ; and you would soon 
“ repent your rash exchange of the infirmities of a believer, for the 
“ specious virtues of an heathen.” Exasperated by the firmness of 
Isaac, the factious nobles accused both the king and the archbishoj) 
as the secret adherents of the emperor; and absurdly rejoiced in the 
sentence of condemnation, which, after a partial hearing, was solemnly 
pronounced by Bahram himself. The descendants of Arsaces were 
degraded from the royal dignity, which they had possessed above 


Mobor Choren. 1. iii. c. 63, p. 316. According to the institution of St. Gregory, 
ilie Apostle of Armenia, the archbishop was always of the royal family; a circumstance 
which, in some degree, corrected the influenco of the sacerdotal character, and united 
the mitre with the crown. 

^ A branch of the royal house of Arsaces still subsisted with the rank and poe- 
sessions (as it should scorn) of Armenian satraps. See Moses Choren. 1. iii. c. 65 
p. 321. 


" Chosroes, according to Procopius [de 
Aiidific. 1. iii. c. 1] (who calls him Arsaces, 
the common name of the Armenian kings) 
and the Armenian writers, bequeathed to 
bis two sons, to Tigranes the Persian, to 
Arsaces the Roman, division of Armenia, 
A.D. 416. With the assistance of the dis- 
contented nobles the Persian king placed 
his son Sapor on the throne of the Eastern 
division; the Weatem at the same time 
was united to the Roman empire and 
called the Greater Armenia. It >vaB then 
th^»t I'hoodosiopolis wfvs built. Sapov 


abandoned the throne of Armenia to assert 
his rights to that of Persia: he perished 
in the struggle, and, after a period of 
anarchy, Bahram V., who had ascended 
the throne of Persia, placed the last native 
prince, Ardaschir, son of Bahram Schah- 
pour, on the throne of the Persian divi- 
sion of Armenia. St. Martin, v. 506. This 
Ardaschir was the Artasires of Gibbon. 
The archbishop Isaac is called by the 
ArmeniatiR the Patriarch Sahag. Stt 
Martin, vi. M, 
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five hundred and sixty years and the dominions of the unfortunate 
Artasires, under the new and significant appellation of Persarmenia, 
were reduced into the form of a province. This usurpation exdted 
the jealousy of the Roman government ; but the rising disputes were 
soon terminated by an amicable, though unequal, partition of the 
ancient kingdom of Armenia; and a territorial acquisition, which 
Augustus might have despised, refiected some lustre on the dedining 
empire of the younger Theodosius. 

^ Valarsaces was appointed king of Armenia by his brother the Parthian monarch. 
Immediately after the defeat of Antiochus Sidetes (Moses Choren. 1. ii. c. 2, p. 85), 
one hundred and thirty years before Christ. Without depending on the vainous and 
contradictory periods of the reigns of the last kings, we may be assured that the ruin 
of the Armenian kingdom happened after the council of Chalcedon, A.l>. 431 (1. Hi. 
C.61, p. 312); and under Varanes, or Bahram, king of Persia (1. iii. c. 64, p, 317), 
who reigned fn>m a.d. 420 to 440. See Assemanni, Bibliot. Oriental, tom. iii, 
p. 396.* 


* According to St. Martin the duration Martin, M^moires sur TAimOnic, vol. i. 
of the Armenian kingdom was about 580 p. 410, sqq., Notes to Le Beau, toI, vi, 
yean, tern B.C. 149 to a.1>. 428. See St. p. 32.— S. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

Death op Hokoriub. — Valentinian III. Emperor op the West. — Ad- 
ministration OF HIS Mother Placidia. — Aetius and Boniface. — 

Conquest op Africa by the Vandals. 

During a long and disgraceful reign of twenty-eight years, Honorius, 
emperor of the West, was separated from the friendship of 
his brother, and afterwards of his nephew, who reigned over and death of 
the East; and Constantinople beheld, with apparent in- 
difference and secret joy, the calamities of Rome. The 
strange adventures of Placidia' gradually renewed and cemented 
the alliance of the two empires. The daughter of the great Theo- 
dosius had been the captive and the queen of the Goths ; she lost 
an affectionate husband ; she was dragged in chains by his insulting 
assassin ; she tasted the pleasure of revenge, and was exchanged, in 
the treaty of peace, for six hundred thousand measures of wheat. 
After her return from Spain to Italy, Placidia experienced a new 
persecution in the bosom of her family. She was averse to a marriage 
which had been stipulated without her consent ; and the brave Con- 
stantins, as a noble reward for the tyrants whom he had vanquished, 
received, from the hand of Honorius himself, the struggling and 
reluctant hand of the widow of Adolphus. But her resistance ended 
with the ceremony of the nuptials ; nor did Placidia refuse to become 
the mother of Honoria and Valentinian the Third, or to assume and 
exercise an absolute dominion over the mind of her grateful husband. 
The generous soldier, whose time had hitherto been divided between 
social pleasure and military service, was taught new lessons of avarice 
and ambition : he extorted the title of Augustus ; and the servant of 
Honorius was associated to the empire of the West. The death of 
Constantius, in the seventh month of his reign,^ instead of diminishing, 
seemed to increase, the power of Placidia ; and the indecent fami- 
liarity* of her brother, which might be no more than the symptoms of 

* See p. 114, sqq. 

^ Ta €unxn is the expreBftion of Olympiodorus (apud Photium, 

p. 196 fp. 62 b, ed. Bekk.]); who means, pernaps, to describe the same caresses 
which Mwomet bestowed on his daughter Phatemah. Quando (says the prophet him- 
self), quaudo subit mihi desiderium Paradisi, osculor earn, et ingero lingoam meam 


Coustantius mamod Pl^idia in a.d. 417, and died in 421.— S. 
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a childish affection, were universally attributed to incestuous love 
On a sudden, by some base intrigues of a steward and a nurse, this 
excessive fondness w^as converted into an irreconclleable quarrel : the 
debates of the emperor and his sister were not long confined within 
the walls of the palace ; and as the Gothic soldiers adhered to their 
queen, the city of Ravenna was agitated with bloody and dangerous 
tumults, which could only be appeased by the forced or voluntary 
retreat of Placidia and her children. The royal exiles landed at 
(^)nstantinople, soon after the marriage of Theodosius, during the 
festival of the Persian victories. They were treated with kindness 
and magnificence ; but as the statues of the emperor Constantius had 
been rejected by the Eastern court, the title of Augusta could not 
decently be allowed to his widow. Within a few months after the 
arrival of Placidia a swift messenger announced the death of 
Ilonorius, the consequence of a dropsy ; but the important secret was 
not divulged till the necessary orders had been despatched for the 
march of a large body of troops to the sea-coast of Dalmatia. The 
shops and the gates of Constantinople remained shut during seven 
days ; and the loss of a foreign prince, who could neither be esteemed 
nor regretted, was celebrated with loud and affected demonstrations 
of the public grief. 

While the ministers of Constantinople deliberated, the vacant throne 
I'levation llouorius wos usurped by the ambition of a stranger, 
and fall of^ Thc name of the rebel was John : he filled the confidential 
John, office of Primiccrim^ or principal secretary ; and history 
has attributed to his character more virtues than can easily 
be reconciled with the violation of thc most sacred duty. Elated by 
the submission of Italy, and the hope of an alliance with the Huns, 
John presumed to insult, by an embassy, the majesty of the Eastern 
emperor ; but when he understood that his agents had been banished, 
imprisoned, and at length chased away with deserved ignominy, John 
jirepared to assert by arms the injustice of his claims. In such a 
cause the grandson of the great Theodosius should have marched in 
person ; but the young emperor was easily diverted by his jibysicians 
from so rash and hazardous a design ; and thc conduct of the Italian 
exjwdition was prudently intrusted to Ardaburius and his son Aspar, 
who had already signalised their valour against the Persians. It was 
resolved that Ardaburius should embark with the infantry; whilst 
Aspar, at the head of the cavalry, conducted Placidia, and her son 
Valentinian, along the sea-coast of the Adriatic. The march of the 

in 08 cjiiB. But this sensual indulgence was justified hy miracle and mystery; n!id 
the anecdote has been communicated to the public by the Keverend Father Mjuaj:!, 
Ui his Version and Confutation of the Koran, tom. i. p, 3 ‘J. 
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cavalry was performed with such active diligence, tliat they surprised, 
without resistance, the important city of Aquileia ; when the hopes of 
Aspar were unexpectedly confounded by the intelligence that a storm 
had dispersed the Imperial fleet, and that his father, with only two 
galleys, was taken and carried a prisoner into the port of Ravenna. 
Yet this Incident, unfortunate as it might seem, facilitated the conquest 
of Italy. Ardaburius employed, or abused, the courteous freedom 
which he was permitted to enjoy, to revive among the troops a sense 
of loyalty and gratitude ; and, as soon as the conspiracy was ripe for 
execution, he invited, by private messages, and pressed the approach 
of Aspar. A shejdierd, whom the ])opular credulity transformed into 
an angel, guided the Eastern cavalry, by a secret, and, it was thought, 
au impassable road, through the morasses of the Po : the gates of 
Ravenna, after a short struggle, were thrown open ; and the defence- 
less tyrant was delivered to the mercy, or rather to the cruelty, of the 
conquerors. His right hand was first cut oft* ; and, after he had beciii 
exposed, mounted on au ass, to the public derision, John was beheaded 
in the circus of A(|uileia. The emperor Theodosius, when he recei\ed 
tlie news of the victory, interrupted the horse-races ; and singing, as 
he mar(*hed through the streets, a suitable psalm, condu(tte(l Ins 
people from the Hippodrome to the church, where he spent tlui 
remainder of the day in grateful devotion.^ 

In a monarchy which, according to various precedents, might be 
considered as elective, or hereditary, or patrimonial, it was 
impossible that the intricate claims of female and collateral limau iin 
succession should be clearly defined;^ and Theodosius, by tueWesi.^ 
the right of consanguinity or conquest, might have reigned 
the sole legitimate emperor of the Romans. For a moment, perhaps, 
his eyes w^ere dazzled by the prospect of unbounded sway ; but his 
indolent temper gradually acquiesced in the dictates of sound policy. 
I le contented himself with tlie possession of the East ; and wisely 
relinquished the laborious task of waging a distant and doubtful war 
against the barbarians beyond the Alps, or of .securing the obedience 
of the Italians and Africans, whose minds w^ere alienated by the 
irreconcileable dilference of language and interest. Instead of 

For these revolutions of tlie Westeni empire consult Olympiodor. apud Phot. p. 1 0-, 
l‘J-1, 196, 197, 200 [p. ed. Bukk.]; Sozomou, 1. ix. c. 16; Soemtes, 1. vii. 23, 

24; Philostorgius, 1. xii. c. 10, 11 [12-14], and Godefroy, Disgertat. p. 486; Proco- 
Pius, de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 3, p. 182, 183 [ed. Paris; tom.i. p. 319 seqq. ed. Bonn]; 
Theophanes, in Chronograph, p. 72, 73 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 129-131, ed. Bouul; and 
the Chronicles. 

^•See Grotius de Jui’e Belli et Pacis, 1. ii. c. 7. He has laboriously, but vainly, 
attempted to form a reasonable system of jurisprudence from the various and dis 
cordaut modes of royal 8ucce.s8ion, which have been inti’oduoed by fraud or force, by 
tuue or accident,^ 
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listening to the voice of ambition, Theodosius resolved to imitate the 
moderation of his grandfather, and to seat his cousin Valentinian on 
the throne of the West. The royal in&nt was distinguished at 
Constantinople by the title of Nobilk^imui : he was promoted, before 
his departure from Thessalonica, to the rank and dignity of Ccesar; 
and, after the conquest of Italy, the patrician Helion, by the authority 
of Theodosius, and in the presence of the senate, saluted Valentinian 
the Third by the name of Augustus, and solemnly invested him with 
the diadem and the Imperial purple.*^ By the agreement of the three 
females who governed the Roman world, the son of Placidia was 
betrothed to Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodosius and Athenais; 
and, as soon as the lover and his bride had attained the age of 
puberty, this honourable alliance was faithfully accomplished. At the 
same time, as a compensation, perhaps, for the expenses of the war, 
the Western Illyricum was detached from the Italian dominions, and 
yielded to the throne of Constantinople.® The emperor of the East 
acquired the useful dominion of the rich and maritime province of 
Dalmatia, and the dangerous sovereignty of Pannonia and Noricum, 
which had been filled and ravaged above twenty years by a pro- 
miscuous crowd of Huns, Ostrogoths, Vandals, and Bavariam. 
Theodosius and Valentinian continued to respect the obligations of 
their public and domestic alliance; but the unity of the Roman 
government was finally dissolved. By a positive declaration, the 
validity of all future laws was limited to the dominions of their 
peculiar author ; unless he should think proper to communicate them, 
subscribed with his own hand, for the approbation of his independent 
colleague.* 

Valentinian, when he received the title of Augustus, was no more 
Adrainifl- ycars of age ; and his long minority was intrusted 

hit mSthlr guardian care of a mother who might assert a female 

I’lacidia, claim to the succession of the Western empire. Placidia 

425 ^* 45 0 « • ^ 

envied, but she could not equal, the reputation and virtues 
of the wife and sister of Theodosius ; the elegant genius of Eudocla, 


* The original writers are not agreed (see Muratori, Annali dltalia, tom. iv. p. in9) 
whether Valentinian received the Imperial diadem at Home or Kaveuua. In this 
uncertainty, I am willing to believe that some respect was shown to the senate. 

® The Count de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de rEurope, tom. vii. p. 292-300) has 
established the reality, explained the motives, and traced the consequences, of this 
remarkable cession. 

’ See the first Nmel of Theodosius, by which he ratifies and communicates (a.d. 433) 
the Theodosion Code. About 40 years before that time the unity of legislation had 
been proved by an exception. The Jews, who were numerous in the cities of Apulie 
and Calabria, produced a law of the East to justify their exemption from municipal 
offices (Ood. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. viii. leg. 13); and the Western emperor was obliged to 
invalidate, by a special edict, the law, quam constat meis partibus esse damrosam. 
Cod. llieod. 1. xi. [xii.] tit. i. leg. 158. 
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ihe wise and successful policy of Pulcheria. The mother of Vaienti- 
nian was jealous of the power which she was incapable of exeicising : * 
she reigned twenty-five years, in the name of her son ; and the 
character of that unworthy emperor gradually countenanced the 
suspicion that Placidia had enervated his youth by a dissolute educa^ 
tioii, and studiously diverted his attention from every manly and 
honourable pursuit. Amidst the decay of military spirit, her armies 
were commanded by tw’o generals, Aetius* and Boniface,'® Her two 
who may be deservedly named as the last of the Romans. SgSS? tnd 
Their union might have supported a sinking empire ; their 
discord was the fatal and immediate cause of the loss of Africa. The 
invasion and defeat of Attila has immortalised the fame of Aetius ; 
and though time has thrown a shade over the exploits of his rival, 
the defence of Marseilles, and the deliverance of Africa, attest the 
military talents of Count Boniface. In the field of battle, in partial 
encounters, in single combats, he was still the terror of the barbarians : 
the clergy, and particularly his friend Augustin, were edified by the 
Christian piety which had once tempted him to retire from the world ; 
the people applauded his spotless integrity ; the army dreaded his 
equal and inexorable justice, which may be displayed in a very 
singular example. A peasant, who complained of the criminal 
intimacy between his wife and a Gothic soldier, was directed to attend 
his tribunal the following day : in the evening the count, who had 
diligently informed himself of the time and place of the assignation, 
mounted his horse, rode ten miles into the country, surprised the 
guilty couple, punished the soldier with instant death, and silenced 
the complaints of the husband, by presenting him, the next morning, 
with the head of the adulterer. The abilities of Aetius and Boniface 
might have been usefully employed against the public enemies in 
separate and important commands ; but the experience of their past 
conduct should have decided the real favour and confidence of the 
empress Placidia. In the melancholy season of her exile and distress, 
Boniface alone had maiiHained her cause with unshaken fidelity ; and 

• Cassiodorua (Variar. 1. xi. Epist. i. p. 238 [p. 161, ed. Venet.]) lias compared the 
regencies of Placidia and Amalasuntha. He arraigns the weakness of the mother of 
ValenCinian, and praises the virtues of his royal mistress. On this occasion flattery 
seems to have spoken the language of truth. 

“ Philostorgius, l.xii. c. 12 [14], and Godefroy’s Dissertat. p. 493, &c.; and Renatus 
Frigeridus, apud Gregor. Turon. 1. ii. c. 8, in tom. ii. p. 163. The father of Aiitius 
was Gaudentius, an illustrious citizen of the province of Scythia and master-general 
of the cavaliy; his mother was a rich and noble Italian. FVom his earliest youth, 
Aetius, as a soldier and a hostage, had conversed with the barbarians. 

For the character of Boniface see Olympiodorus, apud Phot. p. 196 [p. 62 b, ed. 
Rekk.]: and St. Augustin, apud Tillemont, Mdmoires Ecclcs. tom. xiii. p. 712-715, 
*>H6. The bishop of Hippo at length deplored the fall of his friend, who, after a 
solemn vow of chastity, had married a second wife of the Ariau sect, and who waa 
•UBpected of keeping several concubines in his house. 
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the troops and treasures of Africa had essentially contributed to 
extinguish the rebellion. The same rebellion had been supported by 
the zeal and activity of Aetius, who brought an army of sixty thousand 
Hum from the Danube to the contines of Italy, for the service of the 
usurper. The untimely death of John compelled him to accept an 
advantageous treaty; but he still continued, the subject and the 
soldier of Valentinian, to entertain a secret, perhaps a treasonable, 
correspondence with his barbarian allies, whose retreat had been 
purchased by liberal gifts and more liberal promises. But Aetius 
possessed an advantage of singular moment in a female reign : he 
was present : he besieged with artful and assiduous flattery the 
palace of Kavenna; disguised his <lark designs with the mask of 
loyalty and friendship ; and at length deceived both his mistress am* 
his absent rival, by a subtle conspiracy which a weak woman and a 
Firor and could not easily suspect. He secretly persuaded'* 

revolt of Placidia to recal Boniface from the government of Africa ; 
In Africa, he secretly advised Boniface to disobey the Imperial 
summons : to the one, he represented the order as a sen- 
tence of death; to the other, he stated the refusal as a signal of 
revolt; and when the credulous and unsuspectful count had armed 
the province in his defence, Aetius applauded his sagacity in fore- 
seeing the rebellion which his own perfidy had excited. A temperate 
inquiry into the real motives of Boniface would have restored a 
faithful servant to his duty and to the republic ; but the arts of Aetius 
still continued to betray and to inflame, and the count was urged by 
persecution to embrace the most desperate counsels. The success 
with which he eluded or repelled the fii’st attacks could not inspire a 
vain confidence that, at the head of some loose disorderly Africans, 
he should be able to withstand the regular forces of the West, com- 
manded by a rival whose military character it was impossible for 
him to despise. After some hesitation, the last struggles of prudence 
and loyalty, Boniface despatched a trusty friend to the court, or rather 
to the camp, of Gonderic, king of the Vandals, with the proposal of a 
strict alliance, and the offer of an advantageous and perpetual 
settlement. 

After the retreat of the Goths the authority of Honorius had 
He Invitee obtained a precarious establishment in Spain, except only in 
the province of Gallicia, where the Suevi and the Vandals 
had fortified their camps in mutual discord and hostile inde- 

» Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 3, 4, p. 182-186 [tom. i. p. 319-328, ed. Bonn]> 
relates the fraud of Aetius, the revolt of Boniface, and the loss of Africa. This anec- 
dote, which is supported by some collateral testimony (see Ruinort, Hist. Persecute 
Vandal, p. 420, 421) seems agreeable to the prad.ice of ancient and modem court^i 
ittd would be naturally revealed by the repeutuncy of Boniface. 
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pcndcnce. The Vandals prevailed, and their adversaries were 
besieged in the Nervasian hills, between Leon and Oviedo, till the 
approach of Count Asterius compelled, or rather provoked, the vic- 
torious barbarians to remove the scene of the war to the plains of 
Bmtica. The rapid progress of the Vandals soon required a more 
effectual opposition, and the master-general Castinus marched against 
them with a numerous army of Romans and Goths. Vanquished in 
battle by an inferior enemy, Castinus fled with dishonour to Tarra- 
gona ; and this memorable defeat, which has been represented as tlie 
punishment, was most probably the effect, of his rash presumption.’-^ 
Seville and Cartlnigena became the reward, or rather the prey, of the 
ferocious conquerors ; and the vessels which they found in the harbour 
of Carthagena might easily transport them to the isles of Majorca 
and Minorca, where the Spanish fugitives, as in a secure recess, had 
vainly concealed their families and their fortunes. The experience of 
navigation, and perhaps the prospect of Africa, encouraged the Van- 
dals to accept the invitation which they received from Count Boniface, 
and the death of Gonderic served only to forward and animate the 
hold enterprise. In the room of a prince not conspicuous for any 
sup{irior powers of the mind or body, they acquired his bastard 
brother, the terrible Genseric; a name which in the destruction of 
the Roman empire has deserved an equal rank with the 
names of Alaric and Attila, The king of the Vandals is kingofOio 
described to have been of a middle stature, with a lameness 
in one leg, which he had contracted by an accidental fall from his 
horse. His slow and ^utious speech seldom declared the deep purposes 
of his soul : he disdained to imitate the luxury of the vanquished, but 
he indulged the sterner passions of anger and revenge. The ambition 
of Genseric was without bounds and without scruples, and the warrior 
could dexterously employ the dark engines of policy to solicit the 
allies who might be useful to his success, or to scatter among his 
enemies the seeds of hatred and contention. Almost in the moment 
of his departure he was informed that Hermanric, king of the Suevi, 
had presumed to ravage the Spanish territories which he was resolved 
to abandon. Impatient of the insult, Genseric pursued the hasty re- 

See the Chronicles of Prosper and Idatius [Sirmond. Op. tom. ii. p. 298]. Salvian 
(de Gubtrnat. Dei, 1. vii. p. 246, Paris, 1 608) ascribes the victory of the Vandals to their 
superior piety. They fasted, they prayed, they carried a Bible in the front of the 
Host, with the design, perhaps, of reproaching the perfidy and sacrilege of their enemies. 

** Qizericus (his name is variously expressed) statui^ mediocris et e^ui cash clau- 
dicims, animo profundus, sermone rams, luxurue oontemptor, irA turbidus, habendi 
cupidus, ad solicitandaa gentes providentissimus, semina contentionum jacere, odia 
miscere paratus. Jomandes, de Eebus Geticis, c. 33, p. 657. This portrait, which 
is drawn with some skill and a strong likeness, must have been copied from the Gothie 
history of Cassiodorua. 
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treat of the Sucvi as far as Moiida, precipitated the king and his army 
vnto the river Anas, and calmly returned to the sea-shore to embark 
Hoian<ta his victorious troops. The vessels which transported the 
Vandals over the modern Straits of Gibraltar, a channel 
only twelve miles in breadth, were furnished by the Spa- 
niards, who anxiously wished their departure, and by the African 
general, who had implored their formidable assistance. 

Our fancy, so long accustomed to exaggerate and multiply the martial 
and reviews barbarians that seemed to issue from the North, 

his amy, will perhaps be surprised by the account of the army which 
Genseric mustered on the coast of Mauritania. The Van- 
dals, who in twenty years had penetrated from the Elbe to Mount Atlas, 
were united under the command of their warlike king ; and he reigned 
with equal authority over the Alanl, who had passed within the term 
of human life from the cold of Scythia to the excessive heat of an 
African climate. The hopes of the bold enterprise had excited many 
brave adventurers of the Gothic nation, and many desperate provin- 
cials were tempted to repair their fortunes by the same means which 
had occfisioncd their ruin. Yet this various multitude amounted only 
to fifty thousand effective men ; and though Genseric artfully magni- 
fied his apparent strength by appointing eighty chiliarclis^ or com- 
manders of thousands, the fallacious increase of old men, of children, 
and of slaves, would scarcely have swelled his army to the number of 
fourscore thousand persons. But his own dexterity and the discon- 
tents of Africa soon fortified the Vandal powers by the accession of 
The Moore. and activc allies. The parts of Mauritania which 

border on the great desert and the Atlantic ocean were filled 
with a fierce and untractable race of men, whose savage temper had been 
exasperated rather than reclaimed by their dread of the Roman arms. 
The wandering Moors, as they gradually ventured to approach the 


See the Chronicle of Idatius. Thai hlshop, a Spaniard and a contempora^, 
places the passf^o of the Vandals in the month of May, of the year of Abraham (which 
commences in October) 2444, This date, which coincides with a.d. 429, is confirmed 
by Isidore, another Spanish bishop, and is justly preferx’ed to the opinion of those 
writere who have marked for that event one of the two preceding years. See Pagi 
Critica, tom. ii. p. 21)5, &c. 

** Compare Procopius (de Pell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 5, p. 190 [tom. i. p. S34, ed. Bonn]) 
and Victor Vitensis (de Persecution© Vandal. 1. i. c. 1, p. 3, edit. Ruinart). We are 
assured by Idatius that Genseric evacuated Spain, cum Vandalis omnibus ooruincpie 
familiis [Sirm. Op. tom. ii. p. 299]; and Possidius (in Vit. Augustin, c. 2s, apud 
Ruinart, p. 427) describes liis army as manus ingens immanium gentium Vandalorum 
et Alanorum, commixtam secum habens Gothorum gentem, aliarumque diversartun 
personas. 

*• For the manners of the Moors see Procopius (de Bell. Vandal, 1. ii. c. 6, p. 219 
ftom. i. p. 434, ed. Bonn]); for their figure and complexion, M. de Bufifon (Histoire 
Xaturelle, tom. iii. p. 430). Procopius says in general that the Moors had joined the 
Vendida ^fore the death of Yalentinian (do Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 5, p. 190 [tom. i. 
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gea-shore and the camp of the Vandals, must have viewed with terror 
and astonishment the dress, the armour, the martial pride and dis- 
cipline of the unknown strangers who had landed on their coast ; and 
the fair complexions of the blue-eyed warriors of Germany fonned a 
very singular contrast with the swarthy or olive hue which is derived 
from the neighbourhood of the torrid zone. After the first difficulties 
had in some measure been removed which arose from the mutual 
ignorance of their respective language, the Moors, regardless of any 
future consequence, embraced the alliance of the enemies of Home, 
and a crowd of naked savages rushed from the woods and valleys of 
Mount Atlas, to satiate their revenge on the polished tyrants who had 
injuriously expelled them from the native sovereignty of the land. 

The persecution of the Donatists was an event not less favourable 
to the designs of Genseric. Seventeen years before he TheDo- 
landed in Africa, a public conference was held at Carthage 
by the order of die magistrate. The catholics were satisfied that, 
after the invincible reasons which they had alleged, the obstinacy of 
the schismatics must be inexcusable and voluntary, and the emperor 
llonorius was persuaded to inflict the most rigorous penalties on a 
taction which had so long abused his patience and clemency. Three 
hundred bishops,^® with many thousands of the inferior clergy, were 
torn from their churches, stripped of their ecclesiastical possessions, 
banished to the islands, and proscribed by the laws, if they presumed 
to conceal themselves in the provinces of Africa. Their numerous 
congregations, both in cities and in the country, were deprived of the 
rights of citizens and of the exercise of religious worship. A regular 
scale of fines, from ten to two hundred pounds of silver, was curiously 
ascertained, according to the distinctions of rank and fortune, to 
punish the crime of assisting at a schismatic conventicle ; and if the 
fine had been levied five times without subduing the obstinacy of the 
offender, his future punishment was referred to the discretion of the 
Imperial court.'® By these severities, which obtained the warmest 
approbation of St. Augustin,®® great numbers of Donatists were rc- 


p. ^^34, ed. Bonn]); and it is probable that the independent tribes did not embrace 
any uniform system of )>olicy. 

See Tillemont, Mdmoires Eccles. tom. xiii. p. 516-558; and the whole series of 
^li®^P©r8ecution, in the original monuments, published by Dupin at the end of Optatus, 

’* The Donatist bishops, at the conference of Carthage, amounted to 279 ; and they 
Asserted that their whole number was not less than 400. The catholics had 28i> 
present, 120 absent, besides sixty-four vacant bishoprics. 

The fifth title of the sixteenth book of the Theodosian Code exhibits a series of 
the Imperial laws against the Donatists, from the year 400 to the year 428. Of these 

^4tli law, promulgated by Honoriue, a.d. 414, is the most severe and effectual. 

* St. Aiigustin altered his opinion with regard to the proper treatment of heretics. 
1110 pathetic declaration ot pity and indulgence for the Mauiohaeans has been inserted 
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conclled to the catholic clmrch : but the fanatics who stib pei'severed 
in their opposition were provoked to madness and despair ; the dis- 
tracted country was filled with tumult and bloodshed ; the armed 
troops of Circumcellions alternately pointed their rage against them- 
selves or against their adversaries ; and the calendar of martyw 
received on both sides a considerable augmentation.^'* Under these 
circumstances Genseric, a Christian, but an enemy of the orthodox 
communion, showed himself to the Donatists as a powerful deliverei-, 
from whom they might reasonably expect the repeal of the odious and 
oppressive edicts of the Roman emperors. The conquest of Africa 
was facilitated by the active zeal or the secret favour of a domestic 
faction ; the wanton outrages against the churches and the clergy, of 
which the Vandals are accused, may be fairly imputed to the fana- 
ticism of their allies ; and the intolerant spirit which disgraced the 
triumph of Christianity contributed to the loss of the most important 
province of the West.*® 

The court and the people were astonished by the strange intelli- 
Tardyre- gencc that a virtuous hero, after so many favours and so 
many services, had renounced his allegiance and invited the 
a.D.43o barbarians to destroy the province intrusted to bis command. 
The friends of Boniface, who still believed that his criminal behaviour 
might be excused by some honourable motive, solicited, during the 
absence of Aetius, a free conference with the (Blount of Africa ; and 
Darius, an officer of high distinction, was named for the important 
embassy.*^ In their first interview at Carthage the imaginary pro- 
vocations were mutually explained, the opposite letters of Aetius wei*e 


by Mr. Locke (vol. iii. p. 4G9) among the choice specimens of his commonplace book. 
Another philosopher, the celebrated Bayle (tom. ii. p. 445-49 G), has refuted, with 
superfluous diligence and ingenuity, the arguments by which the bishop of nipi)o 
juatifled, in lua old age, the persecution of the Donatists. 

** See Tillemont, Mem. Ecclds. tom. xiii. p. 586-592, 806. The Donatists boasted 
of thousands of these voluntary martyrs. Augustin asserts, and probably with truth, 
that these numbers were much exaggerated; but he sternly maintains that it was 
better that sotne should burn themselves in this world than that ail should burn in 
hell flames. 

“ According to St. Augustin and Theodoret, the Donatists were inclined to the 
principles, or at leiist to the party, of the Arlans, which Genseric supported. Tille- 
mont, Mem. £ccl4a. tom. vi. p. 08. 

See I^aronius, Annal. Ecclcs. a.D. 428, No. 7, A.n. 489, No. 35. The cardinal, 
though more inclined to seek the cause of great events in heaven than on the earth, luis 
observed the apparent connection of the Vandals and the Donatists. Under the I'eigu 
of the bai'barians, the schismatics of Africa enjoyed an obscure peace of one hundred 
years; at the end of which we may again ti’ace them by the light of the Imperial per* 
eecuti^ns. See Tillemont, M4m. £ccl4a. tom. vi. p. 192, &c. 

^ In a confidential letter to Count Boniface, St. Augustin, without examining the 
grounds of the quarrel, piously exhorts him to discharge the duties of a Christian and 
a subject; to extricate himself without delay from his dangerous and guilty situation; 
and even, if he could obtain the consent of his wife, to embrace a life of celibacy and 
penance (Tillemont, M^m. EccUs. tom. xiii. p. 890). The bishop was intimately 
temped wi^h Darius, the minister of peace (id. tom. xiii. p. 938), 
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produced »and compared, and the fraud was easily detected Placidia 
and Boniface lamented their fatal error, and the count had sufficient 
magnanimity to confide in the forgiveness of his sovereign, or to 
expose his head to her future resentment, llis repentance was fer- 
vent and sincere ; but he soon discovered that it was no longer in his 
power to restore the edifice which he had shaken to its foundations. 
Carthage and the Roman garrisons returned with their general to 
the allegiance of Valentinian, but the rest of Africa was still dis- 
tracted with war and faction ; and the inexorable king of the Vandals, 
disdaining all terms of accommodation, sternly refused to relinquish 
the possession of his prey. The band of veterans who marched under 
the standard of Boniface, and his hasty levies of provincial troops, 
were defeated with considerable loss; the victorious barbarians 
insulted the open country ; and Carthage, Cirta, and Hippo Regius, 
were the only cities that appeared to rise above the general in- 
undation. 

The long and narrow tract of the African coast was filled with 
frequent monuments of Roman art and magnificence ; and pegoiation 
the respective degrees of improvement might be accurately 
measured by the distance from Carthage and the Mediterranean. A 
simple reflection will impress every thinking mind with the clearest 
idea of fertility and cultivation : the country was extremely populous ; 
the inhabitants reserved a liberal subsistence for their own use ; and 
the annual exportation, particularly of wheat, was so regular and 
plentiful, that Africa deserved the name of the common granary of 
Rome and of mankind. On a sudden the seven fruitful provinces, 
from Tangier to Tripoli, were overwhelmed by the invasion of the 
Vandals, whose destructive rage has perhaps been exaggerated by 
popular animosity, religious zeal, and extravagant declamation. War 
in its fairest form implies a perpetual violation of humanity and jus- 
tice ; and the hostilities of barbarians are inflamed by the fierce and 
lawless spirit which incessantly disturbs their peaceful and domestic 
society. The Vandals, where they found resistance, seldom gave 
quarter ; and the deaths of their valiant countrymen were expiated by 
the ruin of the cities under whose walls they had fallen. Careless of 
the distinctions of age, or sex, or rank, they employed every species 
of indignity and torture to force from the captives a discovery of their 
hidden wealth. The stern policy of Genseric justified his frequent 
examples of military execution : he Mas not always the master of his 
own paasions or of those of his followers ; and the calamities of M-a r 
were aggravated by the licentiousness of the Moors and the fanaticism 
of the Donatists. Yet I shall not easily be persuaded that it v as tlio 
wumnon practice of the Vai’ dals to extirpate tlie olives and other fruit* 
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trees of a country where they intended to settle : nor can I believe 
that it was a usual stratagem to slaughter great numbers of their 
prisoners before the walls of a besieged city, for the sole purpose of 
infecting the air and producing a pestilence, of which they themselves 
must have been the first victims.** 

The generous mind of Count Boniface was tortured by the exqui- 
mpge of site distress of beholding the ruin which he had occasioned, 
whose rapid progress he was unable to check. After 
the loss of a battle he retired into Hippo Regius, where he 
was immediately besieged by an enemy who considered him as the 
real bu”*wark of Africa. The maritime colony of Hippo^^^ about two 
hundred miles westward of Carthage, had formerly acquired the dis- 
tinguishing epithet of Begins^ from the residence of Numidian kings ; 
and some remains of trade and populousness still adhere to the 
modern city, which is known in Europe by the corrupted name of 
Bona. The military labours and anxious reflections of Count Boni- 
face were alleviated by the edifying conversation of his friend 
St. Augustin till that bishop, the light and pillar of the catholic 
Death of church, was gently released, in the third month of the siege 
and in the seventy-sixth year of his age, from the actual and 
August 28. impending calamities of his country. The youtli of 

Augustin had been stained by the vices and errors which he so 
ingenuously confesses ; but from the moment of his conversion to that 
of his death the manners of the bishop of Hippo were pure and 
austere, and the most conspicuous of his virtues was an ardent zeal 
against heretics of every denomination — the Manichacans, the Do- 
natists, and the Pelagians, against whom he waged a perpetual con- 
troversy. When the city, some months after his death, was burnt by 
the Vandals, the library was fortunately saved which contained his 
voluminous writings — two hundred and thirty-two separate books or 


The original complaints of the desolation of Africa are contained — 1. In a letter 
from Capreolus, bishop of Carthage, to excuse his absence from the council of Ephesus 
(ap. Ruinart, p. 428 j. 2. In the Life of St. Augustin by his friend and colleague 
Possidius (ap. Ruinart, p, 427). 3. In the History of the Vandalic Pei’seoution, by 
Victor Vitensis (1. i. c. 1, 2, 3, edit. Ruinart). The last picture, which was drawn 
sixty years after the event, is more expressive of the author’s passions than of the 
truth of facts. 

See Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom.ii. part ii. p. 112, Leo African, in Ramusio, 
tom. i. fol. 70. L'Afrique de Mormol, tom. ii. p. 434, 437, Shaw's Travels, p. 46, 47. 
The old Hippo Regius was finally destroyed by the Arabs in the seventh century; bat 
a new town, ct the distance of two miles, was built with the materials; and it con- 
tained in the sixteenth century about three hundred families of industrious, but tur- 
bulent, manufacturers. The adjacent territory is renowned for a pure air, a fertile 
soil, and plenty of exquisite fruits, 

. ^ Thg Life of St. Augustir, by Tillemont, fills a quarto volume (Mdm. Ecclds. 
tom. xiii.) of more than one thousand pages; and the diligence of that learned Jon- 
senist was excited, on this occasion, by factious and devout eetd for the founder of 
his sect. 
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treatises on theological subjects, besides a complete exposition o{ the 
psalter and the gospel, and a copious magazine of episUes and homi- 
lies.®® According to the judgment of the most impartial critics, the 
superficial learning of Augustin was confined to the Ii.tin language;®® 
and his style, though sometimes animated by the eloquence of passion, 
is usually clouded by false and affected rhetoric. But he possessed a 
strong, capacious, argumentative mind ; he boldly sounded the dark 
abyss of grace, predestination, free-will, and original sin ; and the 
rigid system of Christianity which he framed or restored has been 
entertained with public applause and secret reluctance by the Latin 
church.®' 

By the skill of Boniface, and perhaps by the ignorance of the 
Vandals, the siege of Hippo was protracted above fourteen Defeat and 
months : the sea was continually open ; and when the adja- jSmSccf 
cent country had been exhausted by irregular rapine, the 
besiegers themselves were compelled by famine to relinquish their 
enterprise. The importance and danger of Africa were deeply felt 
by the regent of the West. Placidia implored the assistance of her 
Eastern ally ; and the Italian fleet and army were reinforced by 
Aspar, w'ho sailed from Constantinople with a powerful armament. 
As soon as the force of the two empires was united under the com- 
mand of Boniface, he boldly marched against the Vandals ; and the 
loss of a second battle irretrievably decided the fite of Africa. He 
embarked with the precipitation of despair ; and the people of Hippo 
were permitted, with their families and effects, to occupy the vacant 
nlace of the soldiers, the greatest part of whom were either slain or 


“ Such at least is the account of Victor Vitensis (de Persecut. Vandal. 1. i. «. 3); 
though Gennadius seems to doubt whether any person had read, or even collected, 
ail the works of St. Augustin (see Hieronym. Opera, tom. i. p. 319, in Catalog. Scrip- 
tor. Eccles.). They have been repeatedly printed; and Dupin (Bibliothfeque Ecclds. 
tom. iii. p. 158-257) has given a large and satisfactory abstract of them as they stand 
in the last edition of the Benedictines. My personal acquaintance with the bishop of 
Hippo does not extend beyond the Confessions and the City of God, 

In his early youth (Confess, i. 14) St. Augustin disliked and neglected the study 
of Greek; and he frankly owns that he read the Platonists in a Latin version (Confess, 
vii. 9). Some modern critics have thought that his ignorance of Greek disqualified 
him from expounding the Scriptures; and Cicero or Quintilian would have required 
the knowledge of that language in a professor of rhetoric. 

These questions were seldom agitated from the time of St. Paul to that of St. 
Augustin. I am informed that the Greek fathers maintain the natural sentiments of 
the Semi-Pelagians; and that the orthodoxy of St. Augustin was derived from the 
Manicheoan school. 

The church of Rome has canonised Augustin and reprobated Calvin. Yet, as 
the real difference between them is invisible even to a theological microscope, the 
Molinists are oppressed by the authority of the saint, and the Jansenists are di8^*fwed 
by their resemMance to the heretic. In the mean while the Protestant Arminians 
Acand aloof and deride the mutual ^rplexity of the disputants (see a curious Review 
of the Controversy by Le Clerc, BibliothSque Universelle, tom. xiv. p. 144-308). 
Perhaps a reasoner still more independent may smile in his turn when be pcruws an 
Anninian Comme«*^*y ou the Epistla to the Romaus, 
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made priaoners by the Vandals. The count, whose fatal credulity 
had wounded the vitals of the republic, might enter the palace of 
Ravenna with some anxiety, which was soon removed by the smiles of 
Placidia. Boniface accepted with gratitude the rank of patrician 
and the dignity of master-general of the Roman armies ; but he must 
have blushed at the sight of those medals in which he was represented 
with the name and attributes of victory.^^ The discovery of his 
fraud, the displeasure of the empress, and the distinguished favour of 
his rival, exasperated the haughty and perfidious soul of Aetius. He 
hastily returned from Gaul to Italy, with a retinue, or rather with an 
army, of barbarian followers; and such was the weakness of the 
government, that the two generals decided their private quarrel in a 
His death, bloody battle. Boniface was successful; but he received 
A.D. 432 . jjj conflict a mortal wound from the spear of his adver- 
sary, of which he expired within a few days, in such Christian and 
charitable sentiments that he exhorted his wife, a rich heiress of 
Spain, to accept AiHius for her second husband. But Aetius could 
not derive any immediate advantage from the generosity of his dying 
enemy : he was proclaimed a rebel by the justice of Placidia ; and 
though he attempted to defend some strong fortresses, erected on his 


Diicange, Fani. Byzant. p. 67. On on© side, th© head of Valentinian; on the 
reverse, Boniface with a scourge in one hand and a palm in the other, standing in a 
triumphal car, which is drawn by four horses, or, in another medal, by four stags ; anr 
unlucky emblem ! 1 should doubt whether another example can be found of tlie head 
of a subject on the reverse of an Imperial medal,® See lienee des MrUailles, by the 
P6re Jobert, tom. i. p. 132-150, edit, of 1739, by the Baron jio la Bustle. 


® Eckhel adduces strong reasons for be- 
lieving that this medal was not struck by 
imperial authority in honour of the cele- 
brated Boniface, but that it belongs to the 
class of Pseudomoneta, or medals struck 
for private purposes by corporations or 
other bodies. He believes that this modal 
was commemorative of the triumph of a 
charioteer named Boniface, who happened 
to bo a contemporary of the celebrated 
general of this name. He is represented 
with a whip in his hand, and with the 
other attributes of a charioteer, but not 
with the emblems which are found on 
coins commemorative of an imperial tri- 
umph. Moreover the epigraph on the 
coin is simply Bonifatius, without any 
of the titles which were always given in 
that age to a man of distinguished rank. 
The four stags, of which Gibbon speaks, 
are horses, and what appear to be horns 
aw only palm -branches rising from their 
he.^ K See KcklicI, vol. viii. p. 293, 
With r»5Si>oct to the rwiiark Giijbf'ii 


that probably another example cannot be 
found of the head of a subject on the 
reverse of an imperial medal. Lord Mahon 
(Life of Belisarius, p. 131) has called atten- 
tion to the fact that Cedrenus (p. 370, ed. 
Paris; vol. i. p. 649, ed. Bonn) mentions 
a medal of Justinian, in which this em- 
peror is represented on one side and 
Belisarius on the other, with the inscrip- 
tion ti ^e^et rtiv *FejfietiU¥, But 

no medals of this kind have been found, 
for the one which Ducange described 
from the Museum of Qyllius is suspected 
not to be genuine; and hence it has been 
conjectured that Cedrenus may have had 
before his eyes an extant medal of Jus- 
tinian, containing on the obverse the head 
of the emperor, and on the reverse the 
emperor riding on horseback, with the 
legend salvs et gloria romanorvm, 
and that he erroneously supposed that the 
figure on the reverse was ^lisarius. See 
Kckhel, vol. viii. p. 299; Pinder und Fried- 
Jiindev, pie Justiniaus, p, ^ 
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patrimonial estate, the Imperial power soon compelled him to retire 
into Pannonia, to the tents of his faithful Huns. The republic was 
deprived by their mutual discord of the service of her two most illus- 
trious champions.*® 

It might naturally be expected, after the retreat of Boniface, that 
the Vandals would achieve without resistance or delay the rioRrr'R* 
conquest of Africa. Eight years however elapsed from the IJI ATrirn*^* 
evacuation of Hippo to the reduction of Carthage. In the ^*'"*** 
midst of that interval the ambitious Genseric, in the full tide of 
apparent prosperity, negociated a treaty of peace, by which he gave 
his son Hunneric for an hostage, and consented to leave the Western 
emperor in the undisturbed possession of the three Mauritanias.*^ 
This moderation, which cannot be imputed to the justice, must be 
ascribed to the policy, of the conqueror. Ilis throne was encompassed 
with domestic enemies, who accused the baseness of his birth, and 
asserted the legitimate claims of his nephews, the sons of Gonderic. 
Those nephews, indeed, he sacrificed to his safety ; and their mother, 
the widow of the deceased king, was precipitated by his order into 
the river Ampsaga. But the public discontent burst forth in danger- 
ous and frequent conspiracies ; and the warlike tyrant is supposed to 
have shed more Vandal blood by the hand of the executioner than in 
the field of battle.* ’ The convulsions of Africa, which had favoured 
his attack, opposed the firm establishment of his power; and the 
various seditions of the Moors and Germans, the Donatists and 
catholics, continually disturbed or threatened the unsettled reign of 
the conqueror. As *he advanced towards Carthage he was forced to 
withdraw his troops from the Western provinces ; the sea-coast was 
exposed to the naval enterprises of the Romans of Spain and Italy ; 
and, in the heart of Numidia. the strong inland city of Cirta still 
p(rrsistc<l in obstinate independence.’^’ These difficulties were gra- 
dually subdued by the spirit, the perseverance, and the cruelty ol 
(ienseric; who alternately applied the arts of peace and war to the 
establishment of his African kingdom. He subscribed a solemn 

Procopius ( de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c, 3, p. 185 [tom. i. p. 325, ed. Bonn]) coniinnes 
the history of Boniface no farther than his return to Italy. His death is mentioned 
hy Prosper [Ann. 432] and Marcellinus; the expi’ession of the latter, that Actius the 
tiay before had provided himself with a lonffer speai*, implies something like a regular 
d'.usl. 

See Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 4, p. 186 [tom. i. p. 327, ed. Bonn]. 
Valentinian published several humane laws to relieve the distress of his Numidian and 
Mauritanian subjects; he discharged them in a great measure from the payment of 
their debts, reduced their tribute to one-eighth, and gave them a right of appeal from 
their provincial magistrates to the prrofect of Rome. Cod. Theod. tom. vi. Novell, 
p. 11, 12. 

^ Victc»r Vitensis, do Porsecut. Vandal. 1. ii. c. 5, p. 26. The cruelties of Genseric 
towsvrds his subjects are strongly exi»res8od in Prosper’s Chronicle, A.p. 442. 

Ppspidivs. ip Vit Augusth). r. ipud HuiftfWt, p, 
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treaty, with the hope of deriving some advantage from the term of its 
continuance and the moment of its violation. The vigilance of hia 
enemies was relaxed by the protestations of friendship whidi con* 
cealed his hostile approach ; and Carthage was at length surprised by 
the Vandals, five hundred and eighty-five years after the destruction 
of the city and republic by the younger Scipio.®"^ 

A new city had arisen from its ruins, with the title of a colony ; 
Theysur thougli Carthage might yield to the royal prerogatives 

prise Car- of Constantinople, and perhaps to the trade of Alexandria, 
A.^439, or the splendour of Antioch, she still maintained the second 
rank in the West ; as the Rome (if we may use the style of 
contemporaries) of the African world. That wealthy and opulent 
metropolis®® displayed, in a dependent condition, the image of a 
flouriAing republic. Carthage conUiined the manufactures, the arms, 
and the treasures of the six provinces. A regular subordination of 
civil honours gradually ascended from the procurators of the streets 
and quarters of the city to the tribunal of the supreme magistrate, 
who, with the title of proconsul, represented the state and dignity of 
a consul of ancient Rome. Schools and gymnasia were instituted for 
the education of the African youth ; and the liberal arts and man- 
ners, grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy, were publicly taught in the 
Greek and Latin languages. The buildings of Carthage were 
uniform and magnificent : a shady grove was planted in the midst of 
the capital ; the new port, a secure and capacious harbour, was suK 
servient to the commercial industry of citizens and strangers ; and the 
splendid games of the circus and theatre were ’exhibited almost in 
the presence of the barbarians. The reputation of the Carthaginians 
was not equal to that of their country, and the reproach of Punic 
faith still adhered to their subtle and faithless character.®® The 
habits of trade and the abuse of luxury had corrupted their manners ; 
but their impious contempt of monks and the shameless practice of 
unnatural lusts are the two abominations which excite the pious vehe- 
mence of Salvian, the preacher of the age.^® The king of the Van- 

^ See the Chronicles of Idatius, Isidore, Prosper, and Marcellinus. They mai'k the 
same year, but different days, for the surprisal of Carthage. 

^ The picture of Carthage, as it flourished in the fourth and fifth centuries, is token 
from the Expositio totius Mundi, p. 17, 18, in the third volume of Hudson’s Minor 
Geo^phers; from Ausonius de Claris Urbibus, p. 228, 229; and principally from 
Salvian, de Qubernatione Dei, 1. vii. p. 257, 258. I am surprised that the Notitia 
should not place either a mint or an arsenal at Carthage, but only a gynecseum, or 
female manufacture. 

* The anonymous author of the Expositio totius Mundi compares, in his barbarous 
Latin, the country imd the inhabitants; and, after stigmatising their want of faith, he 
coolly concludes. Difficile autem inter eos invenitur bonus, tamen in multis pauci 
boni eose possunt. P. 18. 

^ He declares that the peculiar vices of each country were collected in the sink of 
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dais severely reformed the vices of a voluptuous people ; and the 
ancient, noble, ingenuous freedom of Carthage (these expressions of 
Victor are not without energy) was reduced by Genseric into a state 
of ignominious servitule. After he had permitted his licentious 
troops to satiate their rage and avarice, he instituted a more regular 
system of rapine and oppression. An edict was promulgated, which 
enjoined all persons, without fraud or delay, to deliver their gold, 
silver, jewels, and valuable furniture or apparel to the royal officers ; 
and the attempt to secrete any part of their patrimony was inexorably 
punished with death and torture as an act of treason against the 
state. Tile lands of the proconsular province, which formed the im« 
mediate district of Carthage, were accurately measured and divided 
among the barbarians ; and the conqueror reserved for his peculiar 
domain the fertile territory of Byzacium and the adjacent parts of 
Numidia and Gaetulia.^^ 

It was natural enough that Genseric should hate those whom ho 
had injured: the nobility and senators of Carthage were 

% , . . _ 1 1 African 

exposed to Ins jealousy and resentment; and all those who exiiPKand 

X Urn CiIPliVC-8 

refused the ignominious terms which their honour and re- 
ligion forbade them to accept were compelled by the Arian tyrant 
to embrace the condition of perpetual banishment Rome, Italy, 
and the provinces of the East, were filled with a crowd of exiles, of 
fugitives, and of ingenuous captives, who solicited the public com- 
passion : and the benevolent epistles of Theodoret still preserve the 
names and misfortunes of Caelestian and Maria.**^ The Syrian 
bishop deplores the •misfortunes of Caelestian, who, from the state of a 
noble and opulent senator of Carthage, was reduced, with his wife 
and family, and servants, to beg his bread in a foreign country ; but 
he applauds the resignation of the Christian exile, and the philosophic 
temper which, under the pressure of such calamities, could enjoy 
more real happiness than wiis the ordinary lot of wealth and pros- 
perity. The story of Maria, the daughter of the magnificent 
Kudaemon, is singular and interesting. In the sack of Carthage she 
was })urchased from the Vandals by some merchants of Syria, who 
afterwards sold her as a slave in their native country. A female 


Carthage (1. vii. p. 257). In the indulgence of vice the Africans applauded their 
manly virtue. £t illi se magis virilis fortitudinis esse crederent, qui maxime viros 
feminei usds probrositate fregissent (p. 268). The streets of Carthage were polluted 
by effeminate wretches, who publicly assumed the countenance, the dress, and the 
character, of women (p. 264). If a monk appeared in the city, the holy man was 
pursued with impious scorn and ridicule; detestantibus ridentium cachinnis (p. 289). 

Compare Procopius, de Bell. Vandsd. 1. i, c. 5, p. 189, 190 [tom. i. p. b32 sqg,, 
ed. Bonn]; and Victor Vitensis, de Persecut. Vandal. 1. i, c. 4. 

^ Ruiuort (p. 444-467) has collected from Theodoret and other authors th* Ittis* 
fivtones, r«al and fabulous, of tho innabitatiu of Carthage. 
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attendant, transported in the same ship, and sold in the same family 
still continued to respect a mistress whom fortune had reduced to the 
common level of servitude ; and the daughter of Eudmmon received 
from her grateful affection the domestic services which she had once 
rcHiuircd from her obedience. This remarkable behaviour divulged 
the real condition of Maria, who, in the absence of the bishop of 
Cyrrhus, was redeemed from slavery by the generosity of some 
soldiers of the garrison. The liberality of Theodoret provided for 
her decent maintenance ; and she passed ten months among the 
deaconesses of the church, till she was unexpectedly informed that 
her father, who had escaped from the ruin of Carthage, exercised an 
honourable office in one of the Western provinces. Her filial im- 
patience was seconded by the pious bishop : Theodoret, in a letter 
still extant, recommends Maria to the bishop of iEgm, a maritime 
city of Cilicia, which was frequented, during the annual fair, by the 
vessels of the West; most earnestly requesting that his colleague 
would use the maiden with a tenderness suitable to her birth ; and 
that he would intrust her to the care of such faithful merchants as 
wonhl esteem it a sufficient gain if they restored a daughter, lost 
beyond all human hope, to the arms of her afflicted parent.. 

Among the insipid legends of ecclesiastical history, I am tempted 
Fabif of distinguish the memorable fable of the Seven 

the Seven Sleepers;**^ whose imaginary date corresponds with 
the reign of the younger Theodosius, and the conquest 
of Africa by the Vandals.^^ When the emperor Decius persecuted 
the Christians, seven noble youths of Ephesus concealed them- 
selves in a spacious cavern in the side of an adjacent mountain . 
where they were doomed to perish by the tyrant, who gave? 
orders that the entrance should be firmly secured with a pile of 
huge stones. They immediately fell into a deep slumber, which was 
miraculously prolonged, without injuring the powers of life, during 
a period of one hundred and eighty-seven years. At the end of 


Tlie choice of fabulous circumstances is of small importance; yet I have confined 
myself to the narrative which was translated from the Syriac by the care of Gregory 
of Tours (de Glori<^ Martyrhm, 1. i. c. 95, in Max. BibliothecA Patniin, tom. xi. 
p. S5i>), to the Greek acts of their martyrdom (apud Photium, p. 1400, 1401 [p. 467, 
ed. Bekk.]), and to the Annals of the Patriarch Eutychius (tom. i. p. 391, 531, 532, 
505, vers. Pocock [Oxon. 1658]). 

^ Two Syriac writers, as they are quoted by Assemanni (Bibliot. Oriental, tom. i 
p. 336, 338), place the resurrection of the Seven Sleepers in the year 736 (a.d. 425) 
or 748 (a.D. 437) of the sera of the Seleuddes. Their Greek acts, which Photius 
had read, assign the date of the thirty-eighth year of the reign of Theodosius, which 
Ttiay coincide either with a.d. *139 or 446. The period which had elapsed since the 
perscciHion of Decius is easily ascertained; and nothing lees than the ignorance of 
Miihomot or the logemlurics gould 8up|ioBe m iutcrviil of three or four hundred 
ycjuft, 
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that time, the slaves of Adollus, to whom the inheritance of the 
mountain had descended, removed the stones, to supply materials for 
some rustic edifice : the light of the sun darted into tlie cavern, and 
the Seven Sleepcjrs were permitted to awake. After a slumber, as 
they thought of a few hours, they were pressed by the calls of hunger ; 
and resolved that Jamblichus, one of their number, should secretly 
return to the city to purchase bread for the use of his companions. 
Tlie youth (if we may still employ that appellation) could no longer 
recognise the ciice familiar aspect of his native country; and his 
surprise wiis increased by the a})pearance of a large cross, triumphantly 
erected over the principal gate of Ephesus. His singular dress ami 
obsolete language confounded the baker, to whom he offered an 
ancient medal of Decius as the current coin of the empire; and 
.Jamblichus, on the suspicion of a secret treasure, was dragged before 
the judge. Their mutual inquiries produced the amazing discovery 
that two centuries were almost elapsed since Jamblichus and his 
friends had escaped from the rage of a Pagan tyrant. The bisho]) 
of Ephesus, the clergy, the magistrates, the people, and, as it is said, 
the em{)eror Theodosius himself, hastened to visit the cavern of the 
Seven Sleepers ; who bestowed their benediction, related their story, 
and at the same instant peaceably expired. The origin of this mar- 
vellous fable cannot be ascribed to the pious fraud and credulity of 
the modem Greeks, since the authentic tradition may be traced 
within half a century of the supposed miracle. James of Sarug, a 
S)a*ian bishop, who was born only two years after the death of the 
younger Theodosids, has devoted one of his two hundred and thirty 
homilies to the praise of the young men of Ephesus.^® Their legend, 
before the end of the sixth century, was translated from the Syriac 
into the Latin language, by the care of Gregory of Tours. The 
hostile communions of the East preserve their memory with equal 
reverence ; and their names are honourably inscribed in the Roman, 
the Abyssinian, and the Russian calendar. Nor has their reputa- 
tion been confined to the Christian world. This popular tale, which 
Mahomet might learn when he drove his camels to the fairs of Syria, 

James, one of the orthodox fathera of the Syiian church, was bom a.d. 45*2; he 
began to compose his sermons a.d. 474; he was made bishop of Batnse, in the district 
of Sarug and province of Mesopotami^x, a.d. 519, and died a.d. 521. (Assemauni, 
tom. i. p. 288, 289.) For the homily de Paeris Ppheainis, see p. 335-339: though I 
could wish that Assemanni had translated the text of James of Sarug instead oi 
answering the objections of Baronius. 

^ See the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists (Mensis Julii, tom. vi. p. 375-397 \ 
This immense calendar of Saints, in one hundred and twenty-six years (1644-17705, 
and in fifty volumes in folio, has advanced no farther than the 7th day of October. 
The suppression of the Jesuits has most probably checked an undertaking which, 
through the medium of fable and superstition, communicates much liistorieal and 
l^hUisophical instruction. 
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ia introduced, as a divine revelation, into the Koran.** ^ The story of 
tlic Seven Sleepers has been adopted and adorned by the nations, 
from Bengal to Africa, who profess the Mahometan religion and 
some vestiges of a similar tradition have been discovered in tlie 
remote extremities of Scandinavia.**® This easy and universal belief, 
BO expressive of the sense of mankind, may be ascribed to the genuine 
merit of the fable itself. We imperceptibly advance from youth to 
age without observing the gradual, but incessant, change of human 
affairs ; and even in our larger experience of history, the imagination 
is accustomed, by a perpetual series of causes and effects, to unite the 
most distant revolutions. But if the interval between two memorable 
mras could be instantly annihilated; if it were possible, after a 
momentary slumber of two hundred years, to display the new world 
to the eyes of a spectator who still retained a lively and recent im- 
pression of the old^ his surprise and his reflections would furnish the 
jAeasing subject of a philosophical romance. The scene could 
not be more advantageously placed than in the two centuries 
which elapsed between the reigns of Decius and of Theodosius the 
Younger. During this period the seat of government had been 
transported from Rome to a new city on the banks of the Thracian 
Bosphorus ; and the abuse of military spirit had been suppressed by 
an artificial system of tame and ceremonious servitude. The throne 
of the persecuting Deems was filled by a succession of Christian and 
orthodox princes, who had extirpated the fabulous gods of antiquity : 
and the public devotion of the age was impatient to exalt the saints 
and martyrs of the catholic church on the altars of Diana and Her- 
cules. The union of the Roman empire was dissolved; its genius 
was humbled in the dust ; and armies of unknown barbarians, issuing 
from the frozen regions of the North, had established their vic- 
torious reign over the fairest provinces of Europe and Africa. 

Seo Maracci Alcoran. Sura xviii. tom. ii. p. 420-427, and tom. i. pai*t iv. p. 10:1. 
VCith such an ample privilege Mahomet has not shown much taste or ingenuity, lie 
Jms invented the dog (A1 Hakim) of the Seven Sleepers; the respect of the sun, wl»o 
altered his course twice a day tliat he might not shine into the cavern ; aiid the care 
of God himself, who preserved their bodies from putrefaction by turning them to tlie 
right and left. 

See D’Herbelot, Iliblioth5que Orientale, p, 139; and Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. 
Alexandrin. p. 39, 40. 

Paul, the deacon of Aquileia (do Gestis Langobardonim, 1. i. c. 4, p. 745, 740, 
edit. Grot.), who lived towards the end of the eighth century, has placed in a cavern 
under a rock on the shore of the ocean the Seven Sleepers of the North, whose long 
repose was respected by the barbarians. Their dress declared them be Homans; 
and the deacon conjectures that they were reserved by Proviience as the future 
apoetles of those unbelieving countries. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Tbe Citaractru, Conquests, and Court op Attila, King of the Huns.— 
Death op I'heodosius the Younger. — Elevation of Marcian to the 
Empire of the East. 

Tub Western world was oppressed by the Goths and Vandals, who 
fled before the Huns ; but the achievements of the Huns The iinns, 
themselves were not adequate to their power and prosperity. 

Their victorious hordes had spread from the Volga to the Danube . 
but the public force was exhausted by the discord of independent 
chieftains ; their valour was idly consumed in obscure and predatory 
excursions ; and they often degraded their national dignity, by con- 
descending, for the hopes of spoil, to enlist under the banners of their 
fugitive enemies. In the reign of Attila ^ the Huns again became 
the terror of the world ; and I shall now describe the character and 
actions of that formidable barbarian, who alternately insulted and 


* The anthentic materials for the history of Attila may be found in Joruandes (do 
Ilebus Oeticis, c. 34-50, p. 600-088, edit. Grot.) and Priscus (Excerpta de Legationi- 
buB, p, 33-76, Paris, 1648 [p. 140-220, ed. BonnJ). I have not seen the Lives of 
Attila, composed by .Juvencua Ciclius Calanus Dalmatinus, in the twelfth century, or 
by Nicolas Olahus, archbishop of Gran, in the sixteenth. See Mascou*s History of 
the Geimans, ix. 23, and Maffei Osservazioni Litterarie, tom. i. p. 88, 89. Whatever 
the modem Hungarians have added must be fabulous ; and they do not seem to have 
excelled in the art of fiction. They suppose that when Attila invaded Gaul and Italy, 
married iimiimorable wives, &c., he was one hundred and twenty years of ago. 
Thovrocz Chron. j). i. c. 22, iu Script. Ilungar. tom. i. p, 76.’* 


“ Attila, in German Etzel, is the hero 
of a vast number of German and Scandi- 
navian poems, of which the most perfect 
is the celebrated Nibelnn^e Noth, or NVje- 
Inngen Lied^ This jjoem, in its present 
form, is probably not earlier than the 
twelfth century, and has been maintained 
by Lachmanii and other modem critics to 
have been made up of several separate 
lays, some of which were, no doubt, of 
greater antiquity, and had been handed 
down by tradition from a much earlier 
period. Although the Nibelungen Lied 
and similar poems cannot, of course, bo 
regarded as of any historical authority, 
they show the impression which AttUa 
made upon his contemporaries and suc- 
ceed^ ages, and therefore deserve men- 
tion in connexion with the history of the 
king of the Huns. In these poems Etzel 
l^p()eai'S in conflict with the Burgundians 


and Franks; and the destruction of Gim- 
dicarius, king of the Burgundians, by the 
Huns in 436 is supposed to be represented 
by the catastrophe of the Nibelungen 
Lied. Theodoric the Ostrogoth, under the 
name of Dietrich of Bern, that is, Then- 
doric of Verona, is represented as the 
contemporary of Attila, though he was 
not born till two years after the death of 
Attila; and Siegfried, whose adventures 
form so prominent a part of the poem, is 
identified with much probability with 
Sigebert, king of Austrasia, who was 
assassinated in 575. See Lachuioun. 
Nibelungen Noth unddie Klage, nach der 
altesten Ueberlieferung, &c., Berlin, 1841 ; 
The Fall of the Nibelungers, a translation 
«f the Nibelunge N6t or Nibelungen- 
lied, London, 1860; Mr. Herbert’s Notes 
to his Poem on Attila, 1838; Grimm, 
Pie PeutBohe Heldensage, p. 63, 
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nvaded the East and the West, and urged the rapid downfal of the 
Roman empire. 

In the tide of emigration which impetuously rolled from the con- 
Tbeiresta^ fincs of China to those of Germany, the most powerful and 
populous tribcs may commonly be found on the verge of the 
iitmgary. Roman provinces. The accumulated weight was sustained 
for a while by artificial barriers ; and the easy condescension of the 
emperors invited, without satisfying, the insolent demands of the 
barbarians, who had acquired an eager appetite for the luxuries of 
civilized life. The Hungarians, who ambitiously insert the name of 
Attila among their native kings, may affirm with truth that the 
liordes which were subject to his uncle Roas, or Rugilas, had fonned 
their encampments within the limits of modern Hungary,’* in a fertile 
country, which liberally supplied the wants of a nation of hunters and 
shepherds. In this advantageous situation, Rugilas, and his valiant 
brothers, who continually added to their power and reputation, com- 
manded the alternative of peace or war with the two empires. 1 1 is 
alliance with the Romans of the West was cemented by his personal 
friendship for the great Aetius, who was always secure of finding in 
tlie barbarian camp a hospitable reception and a powerful supjiort. 
At his solicitation, and in the name of John the usurper^ sixty thou- 
sand Huns advanced to the confines of Italy ; their inarch and their 
retreat were alike expensive to the state ; and the grateful policy oi 
Aiitius abandoned the possession of Paniioiiia to his faithful con- 
federates. The Romans of the East were not less apprehensive of 
the arms of Rugilas, which threatened the provinces, or even the 
capital. Some ecclesiastical historians have destroyed the barbarians 
with lightning and pestilence ;'■* but Theodosius was reduced to the 
more humble expedient of stipulating an annual payment of three 
hundred and fifty pounds of gold, and of disguising this dishonour- 
able tribute by the title of general, which the king of the Huns con- 


* Hungary has been successively occupied by three Scythian colonies : — 1. The 
Huns of Attila; 2. The Abares, in the sixth century; and, 3. The Turks or Magyars, 
A.D. 889, the immediate and genuine ancestors of the modem Hungarians, whose 
connection with the two former is extremely feint and remote. The Prodromus and 
IS^otitia of Matthew Belius appear to contain a rich fund of information concerning 
ancient and modem Hungary. I have seen the extracts in Biblioth^ue Ancienne 
et Moderne, tom. xxil. p. 1-51, and Bibliothbque Kaisonnde, tom. xvi. p. 127- 
175.* 

* Socrates, 1. vii. c. 43; Theodoret, 1. v. c. 37, Tillemont, who always depends on 
the faith of his ecclesiastical authors, strenuously contends (Hist, des £mp. tom. vi. 
p. 130, 607) that the wars and personages were not the same. 


* It has been shown in previous notes the Huns, who were most probably of the 
(rol. iii. p. 303, 306) that the Magyars are Turkish stock.— S. 

% Finnish race, and are not connected with 
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desoetided to accept. The public tranquillity was frequently inter- 
rupted by the fierce impatience of the barbarians and the perfidious 
intrigues of the Byzantine court. Four dependent nations, among 
whom we may distinguish the Bavarians, disclaimed the sovereignty 
of the Huns ; and their revolt was encouraged and protected by a 
Homan alliance ; till the just claims and formidable power of Rugilaa 
were eflectually urged by the voice of Eslaw, his ambassador. Peace 
was the unanimous wish of the senate : their decree was ratified by 
the emperor ; and two ambassadors were named — Plinthar, a general 
of Scythian extraction, but of consular rank ; and the qusestor Epigenes, 
a wise and experienced statesman, who was recommended to that 
office by his ambitious colleague. 

The death of Rugilas suspended the progress of the treaty. Ills 
two nephews, Attila'' and Bleda,^ who succeeded to the „ . , 

throne of their uncle, consented to a personal interview with Atui*, 
the ambassadors of Constantinople ; but as they proudly 
refused to dismount, the business was transacted on horseback, in a 
spacious plain near the city of Margiis, in the Upper Maesia. The 
kings of the Huns assumed the solid benefits, as well as the vain 
honours, of the negociation. They dictated the conditions of peace, 
and each condition was an insult on the majesty of the empire. 
Besides the freedom of a safe and plentiful market on the banks of 
the Danube, they required that the annual contribution should be 
augmented from three hundred and fifty to seven hundred pounds of 
gold ; that a fine or ransom, of eight pieces of gold, should be paid 
for every Roman captive who had escaped from his barbarian master ; 
that the emperor should renounce all treaties and engagements with 
the enemies of the Huns ; and that all the fugitives who had taken 
refuge in the court or provinces of Theodosius should be delivered to 
tlie justice of their oflended sovereign. This justice was rigorously 
inflicted on some unfortunate youths of a royal race. They were 
crucified on the territories of the empire, by the command of Attila : 
and, as soon as the king of the Huns had impressed the Romans 
with the terror of his name, he indulged them in a short and arbitrary 
respite, whilst he subdued the rebellious or independent nations of 
Scythia and Germany.* 


^ * See PriBcus, p. 47, 48 [ed. Par.; pp. 166-170, ed. Bonn], and Hist, des Pcuplee de 
I’Kurope, tom. vii. c. xii. xiii. xiv. xv. 


* As tLe Huns were probably Turks, it 
bsB been conjectured that the name of 
Attila, who came to the throne on the 
death of his uncle, probably as guardian, 
may have been derived from atolihf wlich 
VOL. iV. 


means, in Turkish, guardian or regent. 
See Prichard, Researches into the Phy* 
sical History of Mankind, vol. iv. p. 3:: 7. 
— S. 

^ Called in the legends Bludel. — S. 

o 
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Attila, the son of Mundzuk, deduced his noble, perhaps his regal, 
KiHfl e descent* from the ancient Huns, who had formerly con- 
and chE* tended with the monarchs of Ciiina. His features, according 
Tttctw. observation of a Gothic historian, bore the stamp of 

Ills national origin ; and the portrait of Attila exhibits the genuine 
deformity of a modern Calmuck;® a large head, a swarthy complexion, 
small deep-seated eyes, a flat nose, a few hairs in the place of a 
beard, broad shoulders, and a short square body, of nervous strength, 
though of a disproportioned form. The haughty step and demeanour 
of the king of the Huns expressed the consciousness of his superiority 
above the rest of mankind ; and he had a custom of fiercely rolling 
his eyes, as if he wished to enjoy the terror which he inspired. Yet 
this savage hero was not inaccessible to pity ; his suppliant enemies 
might confide in the assurance of peace or pardon ; and A ttila was 
considered by his subjects as a just and indulgent master. He 
delighted in war ; but, after he had ascended the throne in a mature 
age, his head, rather than his hand, achieved the conquest of the 
North ; and the fame of an adventurous soldier was usefully exchanged 
for that of a prudent and successful general. The effects of personal 
valour are so inconsiderable, except in poetry or romance, that victory, 
even among barbarians, must depend on the degree of skill with 
which the passions of the multitude are combined and guided for the 
service of a single man. The Scythian conquerors, Attila and Zingis, 
surpassed their rude countrymen in art, rather than in courage ; and 
it may be observed that the monarchies, both of the Huns and of the 
Moguls, were erected by their founders on the basis of popular 
superstition. The miraculous conception, which fraud and credulity 
ascribed to the vir^n-mother of Zingis, raised him above the level of 
human nature; and the naked prophet, who, in the name of the 
Deity, invested him with the empire of the earth, pointed the valour 
of the Moguls with irresistible enthusiasm.’ The religious arts of 
Attila were not less skilfully adapted to the character of his age and 
country It was natural enough that the Scythians should adore. 


* Priscug, p. 39 [p. 150, ed. -BonnJ. The modern Hungarians have deduced his 
genealogy, which ascends, in the thirty-fifth deme, to Ham the son of Noah; yet 
they are ignorant of his father’s real name. (De Quignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. ii, 
p. 297.) 

® Compare Jomandes (c. 35, p. 661) with Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. iii, p. 
880. The former had a right to obsen^e, originis suce signa restituens. The character 
and portrait of Attila are probably transcribed from Cassiodorus. 

^ Abulpharag. Dynast, vers. Pocock, p. 281 [ed. Oxon, 1663]; Genealogical His- 
tory of the Tartars, by Abulghazi Bahader Khan, part iii. c. 15, part iv. c. 3; Vie de 
Gengiscan, par Petit de la Croix, 1. i. c. 1, 6. The relations of the missionaries who 
visited Tar^y in the thirteenth century (see the seventh volume of the Histoire des 
Voyages) express the popular language and opinions; Zingis is styled the son of God, 
fcc. Ac. 
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with peculiar devotion, the god of war ; but as they w^ere incapable of 
forming either an abstract idea or a corporeal representation, they 
worshipped their tutelar deity under the symbol of an iron 
ciraeter.® One of the shepherds of the Huns perceived Jw^rdof 
that a heifer, who was grazing, had wounded herself in the 
foot, and curiously followed the track of the blood, till he discovered, 
among the long grass, the point of an ancient sword, which he dug 
out of the ground, and presented to Attila. That magnanimous, or 
rather that artful, prince accepted, with pious gratitude, this celestial 
favour ; and, as the rightful possessor of the sword of Mars^ asserted 
his divine and indcfciisible claim to the dominion of the earth.® If 
the rites of Scythia were practised on this solemn occasion, a lofty 
altar, or rather pile of faggots, three hundred yards in length and in 
breadth, was raised in a spacious plain ; and the sword of Mars was 
placed erect on the summit of this rustic altar, which was annually 
consecrated by the blood of sheep, horses, and of the hundredth 
captive.^® Whether human sacrifices formed any part of the worship 
of Attila, or whether he propitiated the god of war with the victims 
which he continually offered in the field of battle, the favourite of 
Mars soon.acquired a sacred character, which rendered his conquests 
more easy and more permanent ; and the barbarian princes confessed, 
in the language of devotion or flattery, that they could not i)rcsume 
to gaze, with a steady eye, on the divine majesty of the king of the 
Iluns.^^ His brother Bleda, who reigned over a considerable part of 
the nation, was compelled to resign his sceptre and his life. Yet 
even this cruel act was attributed to a supernatural impulse ; and the 
vigour with which Attila wielded the sword of Mars convinced the 
world that it had been reserved alone for his invincible arm.'® But 
the extent of his empire afi’ords the only remaining evidence of the 


• Nec templum apud eos visitur, aut delubrum, ne tugurium quidem culmo tw.*.tuin 
cemi usquam potest; sed gludiiis barbarico rita bumi figitur nudus, oumque ut Mar- 
tem regionuna qucis circunicircant pnESulem verccundius coluut, Ammian. Marcelliii. 
xxxi. 2, and the learned Notes of Lindenbrogius and Valeaius. 

** Priscus relates this remiirkable story, both in his own text (p. 65 [p. 201, ed. 
Bonn]) and in the quotation made by Jornandes (c. 35, p. 662). Ho might have ex- 
plained the tradition, or fable, which characterised this famous sword, and the name 
as well as attributes of the Scythian deity whom he has translated into the Mars of 
the Greeks and h’omans. 

Herodot. 1. iv. c. 62. For the sake of economy, I have calculated by the smallest 
stadium. In the human sacrifices, they cut off the shoulder and arm of the victim, 
which they threw up into the air, and drew omens and presages from the manner of 
their falling on the pile. 

** Priscus, p. 65 [p. 182, ed. Bonn]. A more civilised hero, Augustus himself, was 
pleased if the person on whom he fixed his eyes seemed unable to support their divine 
lustre. Sueton. in August, c. 79. 

The Count de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de TEurope, tom. vii. P-/^28, 429) 
attempts to clear Attila from the murder of his brother, and is almost incliujsd to 
reject the concurrent testimony of Jornandes and the contemporary Chronicles. 

o 2 
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number and importance of his victories ; .and the Scythian monarch, 
however ignorant of the value of science and philosophy, mi^ht 
perhaps lament that his illiterate subjects were destitute of the art 
which could perpetuate the memory of his exploits. 

* If a line of separation were drawn between the civilized and the 
aad acquires savagc climatcs of the globe ; between the inhabitants of 
^ythTinV^ cities, wlio cultivated the earth, and the hunters and 
Germany. shepherds, who dwelt in tents, Attila might aspire to the 
title of supreme and sole monarch of the barbariansJ^ He alone, 
among the conquerors of ancient and modern times, united the two 
mighty kingdoms of Germany .and Scythia ; .and those vague appella- 
tions, when they are applied to his reign, may be understood with an 
ample latitude. Thuringia, which stretched beyond its actual limits 
as far .as the Danube, was in the number of his provinces; he 
interposed, with the weight of a powerful neighbour, in the domestic 
affairs of the Franks ; and one of his lieutenants chastised, and almost 
exterminated, the Burgundians of the Rhine. He subdued the islands 
of the ocean, the kingdoms of Scandimavia, encompassed and divided 
by the waters of the Baltic ; and the Huns might derive a tribute of 
furs from that northern region, which has been protected from al! 
other conquerors by the severity of the climate and the courage of 
the natives. Towards the East, it is difficult to circumscribe the 
dominion of Attila over the Scythian deserts ; yet we may be assured 
that he reigned on the banks of the Volga; that the king of the 
Huns was dreaded, not only as a warrior, but qs a magician; that 
he insulted and vanquished the khan of the formidable Geougen ; and 
that he sent ambassadors to negociate an equal alliance with the empire 
of China. In the proud review of the nations who acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Attila, and who never entertained, during his lifetime, 
the thought of a revolt, the Gepidse and the Ostrogoths were dis- 
tinguished by their numbers, their bravery, and the personal merit of 
their chiefs. The renowned Ardaric, king of the Gepidse, was the 
faithful and sagacious counsellor of the monarch, who esteemed his 
intrepid genius, whilst he loved the mild and discreet virtues of the 
noble Walamir, king of die Ostrogoths. The crowd of vulgar kings, 
the leaders of so many martial tribes, who served under the standard 

Fortiaeimarum gentium dominus, qui inauditA ante se potentiA, solus Scythica et 
Germanica regna possedit. Jornandes, c. 49, p. 684; Priscus, p. 64, 65 [p. 199<201, 
ed. Bonn]. M. de Guignes, by his knowledge of the Chinese, has acquii'ed (tom. ii. 
p. 295-301) an adequate idea of the empire of Attila. 

See Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 296. The Geougen believed that the Huns oauld 
excite at pleasure storms of wind and rain. This phenomenon was produced by the 
stone Qezi, to whose magic power the loss of a battle was ascribed by the Mahometan 
Tartars of the fourteenth century. 3ee Chorefeddin Ali, Hist, de Timur tom, L 
P* 82, 83. 
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of Attlla, were ranged in the submissive order of guards and domestics 
round the person of their master, lliey watched his nod; they 
trembled at his frown ; and at the first signal of his will, they executed, 
without murmur or hesitation, his stern and absolute commanda In 
time of peace, tlie dependent princes, with their national troops, 
attended the royal camp in regular succession ; but when Attila 
collected his military force, he was able to bring into the field an 
army of five, or, according to another account, of seven hundred 
thousand barbarians. ^ ^ “ 

Tlie ambassadors of the Iluns might awaken the attention of 
Theodosius, by reminding him that they were his neighbours Tbo iiuns 
both in Europe and Asia ; since they touched the Danube jSll! 
on one hand, and reached with the other as far as the 
Tanais. In the reign of his father Arcadius, a band of adventurous 
Huns had ravaged the provinces of the East, from whence they 
brought away rich spoils and innumerable captives.' They advanced, 


Jomandos, c. 35, p. 661 ; c. 37, p. 667. See Tillemont, Hist, dcs Einperours, 
tour. vi. p. 129, 138. Corneille has represented the pride of Attila to his subject 
kiu|.'s, and his tragedy opens with these two ridiculous lines : — 

^ Ha ne sont pas venus, nos deux rois! qu’on leur die 
Qu’ils se font trop attendre, et qu’Attila s’unnuie. 

The two kings of the Gepidsa and the Ostrogoths are profound politicians and sen- 
timental lovers; and the whole piece exhibits the defects, without the genius, of 
the poet. 

a!ii per Caspia claustra 

Armeniasque nives, inopiiio tramite ducti 
Invaduiit Orientia opes: jam pascua fumant 
Cappadocum, volucrumque parens Argauis oquoruni. 

Jam rubet altus Halya, noc se defendit iuiquo 
Monte Cilix; Syriac tractus vastantur amocni; 

Assuetumque choris, et laeta plebe canonim, 

Preterit imbellem sonipes hostilis Oror»+-«m. 

Claudian, in liufin. 1. ii. 28-35. 

See likewise, in Eutrop. 1. i. 243-251, and the strong description of Jerom, who WTote 
from his feelings, tom. i. p. 2G, ad Heliodor. p. 200, ad Ocean, fp. 342 and 40o, eil. 
Vallars.]. Philostorgius (1. ix. c. 8 [17]) mentions this irrujitioii. 


• Niebuhr remarks (Lectures on the 
History of Rome, vol. iii. p. 350) that 
Gibbon’s description of Attila’s powder 
** is one of the weak parts of his work;” 
and there are strong reasons for believing 
that the extent of Attila’s power and 
dominions has been overstated. It must 
he recollected that the halo of fiction 
around Attila is exclusively German; and 
as Attila was the conqueror of the Ger- 
mans, there was a natural tendency on 
the port of this people to exaggerate the 
wer of the monarch by whom they had 
en subdued. Our chief authority for 
the extent of Attila’s dominions is Jor- 
Qandes, who was liimself a Goth. It is 


very probable that many of the poo])leH 
mentioned hi the list of Attila’s hosts 
may have been simple confcdi^rates, or u 
portion of them may have been incorpo- 
rated in his array as he passed tJiruugh 
their country. Some notion may bo 
formed of the real magnitude of Attila’s 
kingdom by the extent of the kingdoms 
which were formed out of his dominions 
at the time of liis death. Of these an 
account is given in c. xxxv.; and it is suf- 
ficient to state here that the area out of 
which they grew was limited to Panno- 
nia, western Dacia, eastern llhaBtia, and 
noi-them Moesia. It is probable that the 
sovci'eign sway of Attila was bounded by 
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by a secret path, along the shores of the Caspian sea ; traversed the 
snowy mountains of Armenia ; passed tlie Tigris, the Euphrates, and 
the Halys ; recruited their weary cavalry with the generous breed of 
Cappadocian horses ; occupied the hilly country of Cilicia ; and dis- 
turbed the festal songs and dances of the citizens of Antioch. Egypt 
trembled at their approach ; and the monks and pilgrims of the Holy 
T-»and prepared to escape their fury by a speedy embarkation. The 
memory of this invasion was still recent in the minds of the Orientals. 
The subjects of Attila might execute, with superior forces, the design 
which these adventurers had so boldly attempted ; and it soon became 
the subject of anxious conjecture whether the tempest would fall on 
the dominions of Rome or of Persia. Some of the great vassals of 
the king of the Huns, who were themselves in the rank of powerful 
princes, had been sent to ratify an alliance and society of arms witt 
the emperor, or rather with the general, of the AVest. They related, 
during their residence at Rome, the circumstances of an expedition 
which they had lately made into the East. After passing a desert 
and a morass supposed by the Romans to be the lake Maeotis, they 
penetrated through the mountains, and arrived, at the end of fifteen 
days’ march, on the confines of Media, where they advanced as far 
as the unknown cities of Basic and Cursic.'^ They encountered the 
Persian army in the plains of Media ; and the air, according to their 
own expression, was darkened by a cloud of arrows. But the Huns 
were obliged to retire before the numbers of the enemy. Their 
laborious retreat was effected by a diflerent road; they lost the 
greatest part of their booty ; and at length returned to the royal 
camp, with some knowledge of the country, and an impatient desire 
of revenge. In the free conversation of the Imperial ambassadors, 
who discussed, at the court of Attila, the character and designs of 
their formidable enemy, the ministers of Constantinople expressed 
their hope that his strength might be diverted and employed in a 
long and doubtful contest with the princes of the house of Sassan. 
The more sagacious Italians admonished their Eastern brethren of the 
folly and danger of such a hope ; and convinced them, that the Medes 
and Persians were incapable of resisting the arms of the Huns ; and 
that the easy and important acquisition would exalt the pride, as well 
as power, of the conqueror. Instead of contenting himself with a 

the eastern frontier of Bohemia on the “ Gibbon has mode a curious mistake ; 
west, and by the Maeotis, or thereabouts, Basic and Cursic were the names of the 
on the east. The northern boundary was commanders of the Huns. 
uncertain; but it certainly did not extend H U rh n • • • 

fo far northwards as Jomandes would rZt tcui TefiXo? 

.ead us to suppose. See Smith’s Diet, of ai^x^prag, l^riscus, edit Bonn, p. 

Greek and Bom. Geography, toI. i. p. 200. — M. 

1093.— S, 
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moderate contribution and a military title, which equalled him only 
to the generals of Theodosius, Attila would proceed to impose a 
disgraceful and intolerable yoke on the necks of the prostrate and 
captive Romans, who would then be encompassed on all sides by the 
empire of the Huns.^*^ 

While the powers of Europe and Asia were solicitous to avert the 
impending danger, the alliance of Attila maintained the 
Vandals in the possession of Africa. An enterprise had 
been concerted between the courts of Ravenna and Con- 
stantlnople, for the recovery of that valuable province ; and 
the ports of Sicily were already filled with the military and naval 
forces of Theodosius. But the subtle Genserlc, who spread his 
negociations round the world, prevented their designs, by exciting 
the king of the Huns to invade the Eastern empire ; and a trifling 
incident soon became the motive, or pretence, of a destructive war.^** 
Under the faith of the treaty of Margus, a free market was held on 
the northern side of the Danube, which was protected by a Roman 
fortress surnained Constantia. A troop of barbarians violated the 
commercial security ; killed, or dispersed, the unsuspecting traders ; 
and levelled the fortress with the ground. The Huns justified this 
outrage as an act of reprisal ; alleged that the bishop of Margus had 
entered their territories, to discover and steal a secret treasure of 
their kings ; and sternly demanded the guilty prelate, the sacrilegious 
s})oil, and the fugitive subjects, who had escaped from the justice of 
Attila. The refujial of the Byzantine court was the signal of war ; 
and the Mmsians at first applauded the generous firmness of their 
sovereign. But they were soon intimidated by the destruction of 
Viminiacum and the adjacent towns ; and the people was persuaded 
to adopt the convenient maxim, that a private citizen, however innocent 
or respectable, may be justly sacrificed to the safety of his country. 
The bishop of Margus, who did not possess the spirit of a martyr, 
resolved to prevent the designs which he suspected. He boldly 
treated with the princes of the Huns ; secured, by solemn oaths, his 
pardon and reward ; posted a numerous detachment of barbarians, in 
silent ambush, on the banks of the Danube ; and, at the appointed 


” See tlie original conversation in Priscus, p. 64, 65 [cd. Par.; p. 198-iul, ed. 
Bonn]. 

PriscuB, p. 331. His history contained a copious and elegant account of the wur 
(Evagrius, 1. i. c. 17); but the extracts which relate to the embassies are the only 
parts that have reached oiu* times. The original work was accessible, however, to the 
writers from whom we borrow our imperfect knowledge, Jomandes, Theophanes, 
Count Maroellimis, I^sper-Tyro, and the author of the Alexandrian, or Paschal, 
Chronicle. M, de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de PEurope, tom. vii. c. xv.) has examined 
the cause, the circumstances, and the duration of this war; and will not allow it ta 
extend beyond the year four hundred and forty ‘four. 
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hour, opened, with his own hand, the gates of his episcopal city 
This advantage, which had been obtained by treachery, served as a 
prelude to more honourable and decisive victories. The Illyrian 
frontier was covered by a line of castles and fortresses ; and though 
the greatest part of them consisted only of a single tower, with a 
small garrison, they were commonly sufficient to repel, or to intercept, 
the inroads of an enemy who was ignorant of the art, and impatient 
of the delay, of a regular siege. But these slight obstacles were 
instantly swept away by the inundation of the Huns.*® They 
destroyed, with lire and sword, the populous cities of Sirmium and 
Singidunum, of Katiaria and Marcianopolis, of Naissus and Sardica ; 
where every circumstance in the discipline of the people and tlnj 
construction of the buildings had been gradually adapted to the sole 
and ravage purposc of defence. The whole breadth of Europe, as it 
aK- extends above five hundred miles from the Euxine to the 
auntinopie. Adriatic, was at once invaded, and occupied, and desolated, 
by the myriads of barbarians whom Attila led into the field. Tlie 
public danger and distress could not, however, jmivoke Theodosius to 
interrupt his amusements and devotion, or to appear in person at the 
head of the Roman legions. But the troops which had* been sent 
against Genseric were hastily recalled from Sicily ; the garrisons, on 
the side of Persia, were exhausted ; and a military force as collected 
in Europe, formidable by their arms and numbers, if the generals had 
understood the science of command, and their soldiers the duty of 
obedience. The armies of the Eastern empire .were vanquished in 
three successive engagements; and the progress of Attila may be 
traced by the fields of battle. The two former, on the banks of the 
Utus, and under the walls of Marcianopolis, were fought in the 
extensive plains between the Danube and Mount Hsemus. As the 
Romans were pressed by a victorious enemy, they gradually, and 
unskilfully, retired towards the Cher«;onesus of Thrace ; and that 
narrow peninsula, the last extremity of the land, was marked by their 
third, and irreparable, defeat. By the destruction of this army, Attila 
acquired the indisputable possession of the field. From the Hellespont 
to Thermopylae and the suburbs of Constantinople, he ravaged, 
without resistance and without mercy, the provinces of I'hrace and 
Macedonia* Heraclea and Hadrianople might, perhaps, escape this 
dreadful irruption of the Huns ; but the words the most expressive of 
total extirpation and erasure are applied to the calamities which 

*• Procopius, de ^dillciis, 1. iv. c. 5 [tom. iii. p. 286, ed. Bonn], Tliese fortresnfts 
were afterwards restored, strengthened, and enlarged by the emperor .lustiiiiau; but 
they were soon destroyed by the Abares, who succeeded to the power and puHsosiioni 

if m Hods* 
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they inflicted on seventy cities of the Eastern empire.®® Theodosias, 
tils couit, and the un warlike people, were protected by the walls of 
Constantinople ; but those walls had been shaken by a recent earth- 
quake, and the fall of fifty-eight towers had opened a large and 
tremendous breach. The damage indeed was speedily repaired ; but 
this accident was a.ggravated by a superstitious fear that Heaven 
itself had delivered the Imperial city to the shepherds of Scythia, 
who were strangers to the laws, the language, and the religion of 
the Romans.®^ 

In all their invasions of the civilised empires of the South, the 
Scythian shepherds have been uniformly actuated by a TheScy. 
savage and destructive spirit. The laws of war, that re- 
strain the exercise of national rapine and murder, are ""*• *** 
founded on two principles of substantial interest : the knowledge of 
the permanent benefits which may be obtained by a moderate use of 
conquest, and a just apprehension lest the desolation which we inflict 
on the enemy’s country may be retaliated on our own. But these 
considerations of hope and fear are almost unknown in the pastoral 
state of nations. The Huns of Attila may without injustice be com- 
pared to the Moguls and Tartars before their primitive manners were 
changed by religion and luxury ; and the evidence of Oriental his- 
tory may reflect some light on the short and imperfect annals of llonui. 
After the Moguls had subdued the northern provinces of (]!hina, it 
was seriously proposed, not in the hour of victory and passion, but in 
calm deliberate council, to exterminate all the inhabitants of that 
populous country, rfiat the vacant land might be converted to the 
pasture of cattle. The firmness of a Chinese mandarin,®® who in- 
sinuated some principles of rational policy into the mind of Zingis, 
diverted him from the execution of this horrid design. But in the 
cities of Asia wliich yielded to the Moguls, the inhuman abuse of the 
rights of war was exercised with a regular form of discipline, which 


^ Septiiaginta civitates (sayn Prosper-Tyro) depraedatione vastatae. The language 
of Count Marcellinua is still mure forcible. Pene totam Europam, iuvasis excisisqite 
civitatibus atque castellia,. conrasit, 

Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 106, 107) has paid great attention 
to this memorable earthquake, which was felt as far from Constantinople as Antioch 
and Alexandria, and is celebrated by all the ecclesiastical writera. In tlie hands of a 
popular preacher, an earthquake is an engine of admirable effect. 

lie represented to the emperor of the Moguls that the four provinces (Petcheli, 
Cliantong, Chansi, and Leaotoug) which he already possessed might annually pro- 
duce, under a mild administration, .'>00,000 ounces of silver, 400,000 measures of rice, 
and 800,000 pieces of silk. CHubil, Hist, de la Dynastie des Mongous, p. r)8, .'iO. 
Yelutchousay (such was the name of the mandarin) was a wise and virtuous minister, 
who saved his country and civilised the conquerors.* See p. 102, 103. 


*• Compare the life of tliia remarkable Abel K4musat, Nouveaux Mdlanges Afeia 

man, translated from the Chinese by M. tiques, tom. ii, p. 64. — ^M. 
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may, with equal reason though not with equal authority, be imputed 
to the victorious Huns. The inhabitants who had submitted to their 
discretion were ordered to evacuate their houses and to assemble in 
some plain adjacent to the city, where a division was made of the 
vanquished into three parts. The first class consisted of the soldiers 
of the garrison and of the young men capable of bearing arms ; and 
their fate was instantly decided : they were either enlisted among the 
Moguls, or they were massacred on the spot by the troops, who, with 
pointed spears and bended bow^s, had formed a circle round the cap- 
tive multitude. The second class, composed of the young and beau- 
tiful women, of the artificers of every rank and profession, and of the 
more wealthy or honourable citizens, from whom a private ransom 
might be expected, w'as distributed in equal or proportionable lots. 
The remainder, whose life or death was alike useless to the con- 
querors, w^ere permitted to return to the city, which in the mean while 
had been stripped of its valuable furniture ; and a tax was imposed on 
those wretched inhabitants for the indulgence of breathing their 
native air. Such was the behaviour of the Moguls when they were 
not conscious of any extraordinary rigour.^^ But the most casual 
provocation, the slightest motive of caprice or convenience^ often pro- 
voked them to involve a whole people in an indiscriminate massacre ; 
and the ruin of some flourishing cities w^as executed with such unre- 
lenting perseverance, that, according to their own expression, horses 
might run without stumbling over the ground where they had once 
stood. The three great capitals of Khorasan, Maru, Neisabour, and 
Herat, were destroyed by the armies of Zingis ; and the exact account 
w hich was taken of the slain amounted to four millions three hundred 
and forty-seven thousand persons.^^ Timur, or Tamerlane, w^as 
educated in a less barbarous age and in the profession of the Maho- 
metan religion ; yet, if Attila equalled the hostile ravages of Tamer- 
lane,^^ either the Tartar or the Hun might deserve the epithet of the 
Scourge of God.~® 

*3 Particular instances would be endless; but the curious reader may consult the 
Info of Gcngiscan, by Petit de la Croix, the Histoire des Mongous, and the fifteenth 
book of the History of the Huns. 

" At Maru, 1,300,000; at Herat, 1,600,000; at Neisabour, 1,747,000. D’Herbelot, 
Biblioth^ue Orientale, p. 380, 381. I use the orthography of D’Anville’s maps. It 
must, however, he allowed, that the Persians were disposed to exaggerate their losses, 
and the Moguls to magmfy their exploits. 

" Cherefeddin Ali, his servile panegyrist, would afford us many horrid examples. 
In his camp before Delhi, Timur massacred 100,000 Indian prisoners, who had smiled 
when the army of their countrymen appeared in sight (Hist, de Timur Bee, tom. iii. 
p. 90). The people of Ispahan supplied 70,000 human skulls for the structure of 
sever^ lofty towers (id. tom. i. p. 434). A similar tax was levied on the revolt of 
Bagdad (tom. iii. p. 370); and the exact account, which Cherefeddin was not able to 
procure from the proper officers, is stated by another historian (Ahmed Arabsiada, 
tom. ii. p. 175, vers. Manger) at 90,00' > heads. 

The ancients, Jornandes, Piiscus, &c., are ignorant of this epithet. The modoro 
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It may be affirmed with bolder a^urance that the Huns depopu- 
lated the provinces of the empire by the number of Roman sutcotthe 
subjects whom they led away into captivity. In the hands 
of a wise legislator such an industrious colony might have contributed 
to diffuse through the deserts of Scythia the rudiments of the useful 
and ornamental arts ; but these captives, who had been taken in war, 
were accidentally dispersed among the hordes that obeyed the empire 
of Attila. The estimate of their respective value was formed by the 
simple judgment of unenlightened and unprejudiced barbarians. 
Perhaps they might not understand the merit of a theologian pro- 
foundly skilled in the controversies of the Trinity and the Incarnation ; 
yet they respected the ministers of every religion ; and the active zeal 
of the Christian missionaries, without approaching the person or the 
palace of the monarch, successfully laboured in the propagation pi 
the gospel.®’ The pastoral tribes, who were ignorant of the distinc- 
tion of landed property, must have disregarded the use as well as the 
abuse of civil jurisprudence ; and the skill of an eloquent lawyer 
could excite only their contempt or their abhorrence.®® The perpetual 
intercourse of the Huns and the Goths had communicated the fami- 
liar knowledge of the two national dialects ; and the barbarians were 
ambitious of conversing in Latin, the military idiom even of the 
Eastern empire.®® But they disdained the language and the sciences 
of the Greeks ; and the vain sophist or grave philosopher who had 
enjoyed the flattering applause of the schools, was mortified to find 
that his robust serv,ant was a captive of more value and importance 
than himself. The mechanic arts were encouraged and esteemed, as 
they tended to satisfy the wants of the Huns. An architect in the 
service of Onegesius, one of the favourites of Attila, was employed to 
construct a bath : but this work was a rare example of private luxury ; 
and the trades of the smith, the carpenter, the armourer, were much 
more adapted to supply a wandering people with the useful instru- 


Ilungarians have imagined that it was applied, by a hermit of Gaul, to Attila, wh» 
was pleased to insert it among the titles of his royal dignity. Mascou, ix. 2:j, and 
Tillemonty Hist, des Empereurs, tom. Ti. p. 143. 

^ The rulssionaries of St. Chrysostom had converted great numbers of the Scy- 
thians, who dwelt beyond the Danube in tents and waggons. Theodorot, 1. v. c, 31; 
PhotiuB, p. 1517 [p. 508 b, ed. Bekk.]. The Mahometans, the Nestorians, and the 
Latin Christians, thought themselves secure of gaining the sons and grandsons of 
Zingis, who treated the rival missionaries with impartial favour. 

The Germans, who exterminated Varus and his legions, had been particularly 
offended with the Roman laws and lawyers. One of the barbarians, after the 
effectual precautions of cutting out the tongue of an advocate, and sewing up his 
mouth, observed with much satisfaction that the viper could no longer hiss. Florus, 
iv. 12. 

PriscuB, p. 59 [p. 190, ed. BonnJ. It should seem that the Huns preferred tL« 
Gothic and llatin languages to their own, which was probably a harsh and barrel 
idiom. 
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ments of peace and war. But tl>e merit of the physician wiis roceivoil 
with universal favour and respect : the barbarians, who despised death, 
might be apprehensive of disease ; and the haughty conqueror trem- 
bled iO the presence of a captive to whom he ascribed perhaps an 
imaginary power of prolonging or preserving his life.^® The Huns 
might be provoked to insult the misery of their slaves, over whom they 
exercised a despotic command but their manners were not suscep- 
tible of a refined system of oppression, and the efforts of courage 
and diligence were often recompensed by the gift of freedom. The 
historian Priscus, whose embassy is a source of curious instruction, 
was accosted in the camp of Attila by a stranger, who saluted him in 
the Greek language, but whose dress and figure displayed the appear- 
ance of a wealthy Scythian. In the siege of Viminiacum he had lost, 
according to his own account, his fortune and liberty : he became the 
slave of Onegesius ; but his faithful services against the Romans and 
the Acatzires had gradually raised him to the rank of the native 
Huns, to whom he was attached by the domestic pledges of a new 
wife and several children. The spoils of war had restored and im- 
proved his private property; he was admitted to the table of his 
former lord ; and the apostate Greek blessed the hour of his captivity, 
since it had been the introduction to an happy and independent state, 
which he held by the honourable tenure of military service. This 
reflection naturally produced a dispute on the advantages and defects 
of the Roman government, which was severely arraigned by the 
apostate, and defended by Priscus in a prolix and feeble declamation. 
Tlie freedman of Onegesius exposed, in true and lively colours, the 
vices of a declining empire of which he had so long been the victim : 
the cruel absurdity of the Roman princes, unable to protect their sub- 
jects against the public enemy, unwilling to trust them with arms for 
their own defence ; the intolerable weight of taxes, rendered still more 
oppressive by the intricate or arbitrary modes of collection ; the 
obscurity of numerous and contradictory laws ; the tedious and expen- 
sive forms of judicial proceedings; the partial administration of 
justice ; and the universal corruption which increased the influence of 
the rich and aggravated the misfortunes of the poor. A sentiment of 


^ Philip de CoznlneB, in liis admirable picture of ths last moments of Lewis 
XI. (Mdmoirea, 1. vi. c. 12), represents the insolence of liis physician, whe, hi five 
iiionths, extorted 54,000 crowns and a rich bishopric from the stem avoi’icious 
tyrant. 

** Priscus (p. 61 [p. 194, ed, Bonn]) extols tlie equity of the Boman laws, which 
protected the life of a slave. Occidere solent (says Tacitus of the Germans) non dis- 
oipliu& et severitate, sed impetu et ira, ut inimiciim, nisi qubd impune. De Moribus 
Germ. c. 25. The Heruli, who were the subjects of Attila, churned and exercised the 
power of life and death over their slaves. See a remarkable iusti^mue ju the 8*\:oud 
book of Agathias. 
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patriotic sympathy was at length revived in the breast of the fortunate 
exile, and he lamented with a flood of tears the guilt or weak'\iess of 
those magistrates who had perverted the wisest and most salutary 
institutions.®* 

The timid or selfish policy of the Western Romans had abandoned 
the Eastern empire to the Huns.®® The loss of armies and Treaty of 
the want of discipline or virtue were not supplied by the 
personal character of the monarch. Theodosius might still Attiiaand 

, . 1 . 1 Uic ?2aBteni 

affect the style as well as the title of Invincible Augmtus^ cmpiTo, 
but he was reduced to solicit the clemency of Attila, who 
im))criously dictated these harsh and humiliating conditions of peace. 
I. The emperor of the East resigned, by an express or tacit conven- 
tion, an extensive and important territory which stretched along the 
southern banks of the Danube, from Singidunum, or Belgrade, as far 
as Novm, in the diocese of Thrace. The breadth was defined by the 
vague computation of fifteen ‘ days* journey ; but, from the proposal 
of Attila to remove the situation of the national market, it soon 
appeared that he comprehended the ruined city of Naissus within the 
limits of his dominions. II. The king of the Huns required and 
obtained that his tribute or subsidy should be augmented from seven 
Hundred pounds of gold to the annual sum of two thousand one 
hundred ; and he stipulated the immediate payment of six thousand 
pounds of gold to defray the expenses, or to expiate the guilt, of the 
w ar. One might imagine that such a demand, which scarcely equalled 
the measure of private wealth, would have been readily discharged by 
the opulent empire * of the East ; and the public distress affords a 
remarkable proof of the impoverished, or at least of the disorderly, 
state of the finances. A large proportion of the taxes extorted from 
the people was detained and intercepted in their passage through the 
foulest channels to the treasury of Constantinople. The revenue was 
dissipated by Theodosius and his favourites in w^asteful and profuse 
luxury, which was disguised by the names of Imperial magnificence 
or Christian charity. The immediate supplies had been exhausted 
by the unforeseen necessity of military preparations. A personal 
contribution, rigorously but capriciously imposed on the members of 
the senatorial! order, was the only expedient that could disarm with- 
out loss of time the impatient avarice of Attila : and the poverty of 
the nobles compelled them to adopt the scandalous resource of expos- 

** See the whole conversation in Priscus, p. 59-62 [p. 189-197, ed. Bonn], 

^ Nova iterum Orienti aeaurgit ruina .... quum nulla ab Occidentalibus forrentui 
anxilia. Prosper -Tyro composed his Chronicle in the West; and his observation im- 
plies u censure. 


* Five in the last edition of pnaciui. Niebuhr, Byz. Hist. p. 147. — ^M. 
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leg to public auction the jewels of their wives and the hereditary 
ornaments of their palaces.^^ III. The king of the Huns appears to 
nave established as a principle of national jurisprudence^ that he could 
never lose the property which he had once acquired in the persons 
who had yielded either a voluntarj or reluctant submission to his 
authority. From this principle he concluded, and the conclusions of 
Attila were irrevocable laws, that tne Huns who had been taken pri 
soners in war should be released without delay and without ransom , 
that every Roman captive who had presumed to escape should pur- 
chase his right to freedoia at the price of twelve pieces cf gold ; and 
that all the barbarians who had deserted the standard of Attila 
should be restored without any promise or stipulation of pardon. In 
the execution of this cruel and ignominious treaty the Imperial officers 
were forced to massacre several loyal and noble deserters who refused 
to devote themselves to certain death ; and the Romans forfeited al. 
reasonable claims to the friendship of any Scythian people by this 
public confession that they were destitute either of faith or power to 
protect the suppliant who had embraced the throne of Theodosius. 

The firmness of a single town, so obscure that except on this occa- 
sion it has never been mentioned by any historian or geo- 
SrAzImun- graplier, exposed the disgrace of the emperor and empire. 

Azimus, or Azimuntium, a small city of Thrace on the 
Illyrian borders,^® had been distinguished by the martial spirit of its 
youth, the skill and reputation of the leaders whom they had chosen, 

and their daring exploits against the innumerable host of the bar- 

• 

According to the description, or rather invective, of Chrysostom, an auction of 
Byzantine luxury must have been very productive. Every wealthy house possessed a 
semicircular table of massy silver, such as two men could scarcely lift; a vase of solid 
gold of the weight of forty pounds; cups, dishes, of the same metal, &c. 

^ The articles of the treaty, expressed without much order or precision, may be 
found in Priscus (p. 34, 35, 33, 37, 53, &c. [ed. Par.; p. 142-148, 178, &c., ed, 
Bonn]). Count Marcellinus dispenses some comfort by observing — 1. 7’/iat Attila 
himself solicited the peace and presents which he had formerly refused; and, 2dly, 
TAai, about the same time, the ambassadors of India presented a fine laige tame tiger 
to the emperor Theodosius. 

^ Priscus, p. 35, 36 [p, 143, 144, ed. Bonn]. Among the hundred and eighty-two 
forts or castles of Thrace enumerated by Procopius (de iEdificiis, 1. iv. c. xi. tom. ii. 
p. 92, edit. Paris [tom. iii. p. 306, ed. Bonn]), there is one of the name of Esimontau, 
whose position is doubtfully mai’ked, in the neighbourhood of Anchialus and the 
Euxine Sea. The name and walls of Azimuntium might subsist till the reign of Jus- 
tinian; but the race of its brave defenders had been carefully extirjjated by the 
jealousy of the Roman princes.*^ 


• Asimus, or Azimuntium, is mentioned ** reader will correct and excuse a note in 
in reign of Maimce (Theophylact, " c. xxxiv. note 36 of this History, which 
1. vii. c. 3). Gibbon, in quoting this pas- hastens the decay of Asimus or Azi- 
sage, remarks (c. xlvi. note 36); ** On the muntium; anothercentury of patriotism 

eviddnee of this fact, which had not '' and valour is cheaply purchased by such 

** occurred to my memory, the candid a confeMtton.**— S. 
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barians. Instead of tamely expecting their approach, the Azimuntinea 
attacked, in frequent and successful sallies, the troops of the Huns, 
who gradually declined the dangerous neighbourhood, rescued from 
their hands the spoil and the captives, and recruited their domestic 
force by the voluntary association of fugitives and deserters. After 
the conclusion of the treaty Attila still menaced the empire with 
implacable war, unless the Azimuntines were persuaded or compelled 
to comply with the conditions which their sovereign had accepted. 
The ministers of Theodosius confessed, with shame and with truth, 
that they no longer possessed any authority over a society of men 
who so bravely asserted their natural independence ; and the king 
of the Huns condescended to negociate an equal exchange vdth the 
citizens of Azimus. They demanded the restitution of some shep- 
herds, who with their cattle had been accidentally surprised. A 
strict though fruitless inquiry was allowed; but the Huns were 
obliged to swear that they did not detain any prisoners belonging, to 
the city before they could recover two surviving countrymen whom 
the Azimuntines had reserved as pledges for the safety of their lost 
companions. Attila, on his side, was satisfied and deceived by their 
solemn asseveration that the rest of the captives had been put to the 
sword ; and that it was their constant practice immediately to dismiss 
the Romans and the deserters who had obtained the security of the 
public faith. This prudent and officious dissimulation may be con- 
demned or excused by the casuists as they incline to the rigid decree 
of St. Augustin, or to the milder sentiment of St. Jerom and St. Chry- 
sostom : but every soldier, every statesman, must acknowledge that, if 
the race of the Azimuntines had been encouraged and multiplied, the 
barbarians would have ceased to trample on the majesty of the 
empire.^^ 

It would have been strange, indeed, if Theodosius had purchased, 
by the loss of honour, a secure and solid tranquillity, or Embassies 
if his tameness had not invited the repetition of injuries. 

The Byzantine court was insulted by five or six successive 
embassies and the ministers of Attila were uniformly instructed to 
press the tardy or imperfect execution of the last treaty ; to produce 
the names of fugitives and deserters who were still protected by the 

The peevish dispute of St. Jerom and St. Augustin, who laboured by different 
expedients to reconcile the seeming quarrel of the two apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, 
depends on the solqjfion of an important question (Middleton’s Works, toI. ii. p. b- 
10), which has been frequently agitated by catholic and protestant divines, and even 
by lawyers and philosophers of every age. 

Montesquieu (Considerations but la Grandeur, &;c., c. xix.) has delineated, with 
e bold and easy pencil, some of the most striking circumstances of the pride of Attila 
and the disgrace of the Romans. He deserves the praise of having read the Fragments 
of Prk^ns^ which have been top much Regarded. 
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empire ; and to declare, with seeming moderation, that, unless their 
sovereign obtained complete and immediate satisfaction, it would be 
imjKJssible for him, were it even his wish, to check the resentment of 
his warlike tribes. Besides the motives of pride and interest which 
might prompt the king of the Huns to continue this train of negocia* 
tion, he was influenced by the less honourable view of enriching his 
favourites at the expense of his enemies. The Imperial treasury was 
exhausted to procure the friendly offices of the ambassadors and their 
principal attendants, whose favourable report might conduce to the 
maintenance of peace. The barbarian monarch was flattered by the 
liberal reception of his ministers; he computed with pleasure the 
>alue and splendour of their gifts, rigorously exacted the performance 
of every promise which would contribute to their private emolument, 
and treated as an important business of state the marriage of his 
secretary Constantius.*^® That Gallic adventurer, who was recom- 
mended by Aetius to the king of the Huns, had engaged his service 
to the ministers of Constantinople for the stipulated reward of a 
wealthy and noble wife ; and the daughter of Count Saturninus was 
chosen to discharge the obligations of her country. The reluctance 
of the victim, some domestic troubles, and the unjust confiscation of 
her fortune, cooled the ardour of her interested lover ; but he still 
demanded, in the name of Attila, an equivalent alliance ; and, after 
many ambiguous delays and excuses, the Byzantine court was com- 
pelled to sacrifice to this insolent stranger the widow of Armatius, 
whose birth, opulence, and beauty placed her in the most illustrious 
rank of the Roman matrons. For these importilnate and oppressive 
embassies Attila claimed a suitable return : he weighed, with suspi- 
cious pride, the character and station of the Imperial envoys ; but he 
condescended to promise that he would advance as far as Sardica to 
receive any ministers who had been invested with the consular dignity. 
The council of Theodosius eluded this proposal by representing the 
desolate and ruined condition of Sardica ; and even ventured to insi- 
nuate that every officer of the army or household was qualified to 
treat wdth the most powerful princes of Scythia. Maximin,^® a 

See Priucus, p. 69, 71, 72, &c. [p. 208, 213, ed. Bonn]. I would fain believe that 
this adventurer was afterwards crucified by the order of Attila, on a suspicion of trea- 
sonable practices; but Priscus (p. 57 [p. 185, 186, ed. Bonn]) has too plainly distin- 
guished tuM persons of the name of ConstantiuB, who, from the similar events of their 
lives, might have been easily confounded. 

In the Persian treaty, concluded in the year 422, the wise and eloquent Maximin 
hjul been the assessor of Ardaburius (Socrates, 1. vii. c. 20). When Mercian ascended 
the throne, the oflace of Great Chamberlain was bestowed on Maximin, who is ranked 
in a public edict ^ong the four principed ministers of state (Novell, ad Calc. Cod. 
Theod. p. 31 [tit. ii^). He executed a dvU and military commission in the eastern 
provinces; and his d^th was lamented by the savagoB of .Ethiopia, whose incursions 
he had repressed. See Priscus, p. 4C 41 [p. 153, 154, ed. Bonn]. 
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respectable courtier, whose abilities had been long exercised in civil 
and military employments, accepted with reluctance the troublesome, 
and perhaps dangerous, commission of reconciling the angry spirit of 
the king of the Huns. His friend, the historian Priscus,^^ embraced 
the opportunity of observing the barbarian hero in the peaceful and 
aomestic scenes of life : but the secret of the embassy, a fatal and 
guilty secret, was intrusted only to the interpreter Vigilius. The two 
last ambassadors of the Iluns, Orestes, a noble subject of the Panno- 
nian province, and Edecon, a valiant chieftain of the tribe of the 
Scyrri, returned at the same time from Constantinople to the royal 
camp. Their obscure names were afterwards illustrated by the extra- 
ordinary fortune and the contrast of their sons : the two servants of 
Attila became the fathers of the last Roman emperor of the West, and 
of the first barbarian king of Itiily. 

The ambassadors, who w^cre followed by a numerous train of men 
and horses, made their first halt at Sardica, at the distance The embassy 
of three hundred and fifty miles, or thirteen days’ journey, 
from Constantinople. As the remains of Sardica were still 
included within the limits of the empire, it was incumbent on the 
Romans to exercise the duties of hospitality. They provided, with 
the assistance of the provincials, a sufficient number of sheep and 
oxen, and invited the Huns to a splendid, or, at least, a plentiful 
supper. Blit the harmony of the entertainment was soon disturbed 
by mutual prejudice and indiscretion. The greatness of the emperor 
and the empire was warmly maintained by their ministers ; the Huns, 
with ei^ual ardour, asserted the superiority of their victorious monarch : 
the dispute was inflamed by the rash and unseasonable flattery of 
Vigilius, w ho passionately rejected the comparison of a mere mortal 
with the divine Theodosius ; and it was w ith extreme difficulty that 
Maximin and Priscus were able to divert the conversation or to 
soothe the angry minds of the barbarians. When they rose from 
table the Imperial ambassador presented Edecon and Orestes with 
rich gifts of silk robes and Indian pearls, which they thankfully 
accepted. Yet Orestes could not forbear insinuating that he had not 
always been treated wdth such respect and liberality : and the oflTen- 
sive distinction which was implied betw^een his civil office and the 


Priscus was a native of Pauium in Thrace, and deserved by his eloquence an 
honourable place among the sophists of the age. His Byzantine history, which i*©- 
lated to his own times, was comprised in seven books. See Fabricius Biblioth. Gmc. 
torn. vi. p. 235, 236. Notwithstanding the charitable judgment of the critics, 1 sus* 
pect that Priscus was a Pagan." 


• Niebuhr concurs in this opinion Life of Priscus in the now edition of the By* 
ftmtine JUistorians. — M, ' 

yOL. IT. f 
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hereditary rank of his colleague seems to have made Edecon a 
doubtful friend and Orestes an irreconcileable enemy. After this 
entertainment they travelled about one hundred miles from Sardica 
to Naissus. That flourishing city, which had given birth to the great 
Constantine, was levelled with the ground: the inhabitants were 
destroyed or dispersed; and the appearance of some sick persons, 
who were still permitted to exist among the ruins of the churches, 
served only to increase the horror of the prospect. The surface of 
the country was covered with the bones of the slain ; and the ambas- 
sadors, who directed their course to the north-west, were obliged to 
j)ass the hills of modern Servia before they descended into the flat 
and marshy grounds which are terminated by the Danube. The 
Huns were masters of the great river: their navigation was per- 
formed in large canoes, hollowed out of the trunk of a single tree ; 
the ministers of Theodosius were safely landed on the opposite bank ; 
and their barbarian associates immediately hastened to the camp of 
Attila, which was equally prepared for the amusements of hunting or 
of war. No sooner had Maximin advanced about two miles'^ from 
the Danube than he began to experience the fastidious insolence of 
the conqueror. He was sternly forbid to pitch his tents in a pleasant 
valley, lest he should infringe the distant awe that was due to the 
royal mansion.^ The ministers of Attila pressed him to communicate 
the business and the instructions which he reserved for the ear of 
their sovereign. When Maximin temperately urged the contrary 
practice of nations, he was still more confounded to find that the reso- 
lutions of the Sacred Consistory, those secrets* (says Priscus) which 
should not be revealed to the gods themselves, had been treacherously 
disclosed to the public enemy. On his refusal to comply with such 
ignominious terms, the Imperial envoy was commanded instantly to 
depart; the order was recalled; it was again repeated; and the 
Huns renewed their ineffectual attempts to subdue the patient finn- 
ness of Maximin. At length, by the intercession of Scotta, the 
brother of Onegesius, whose friendship had been purchased by a 
liberal gift, he was admitted to the royal presence ; but, instead of 
obtaining a decisive answer, he was compelled to undertake a remote 
journey towards the North, that Attila might enjoy the proud satis- 
faction of rei:eiving in the same camp the ambassadors of the Eastern 
and Westeni empires. His journey was regulated by the guides, 
who obliged him to halt, to hasten his march, or to deviate from the 
common road, as it best suited the convenience of the king. The 


• 70 stadia. Priscus, p. 173.— M. on an eminence, because Attila's mnk 

^ He waa forbidden to pitch 1^ tents below on the plain. /Wd.— M. 
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Romans who traversed the plains of Hungary suppose that they 
passed several navigable rivers, either in canoes or portable boats \ 
but there is reason to suspect that the winding stream of the Theiss, 
or Tibiscus, might present itself in different places under different 
names. From the contiguous viHages they received a plentiful and 
regular supply of provisions ; mead instead of wine, millet in the place 
of bread, and a certain liquor named camus^ which, according to the 
report of Priscus, was distilled from barley.^^ Such fare might 
appear coarse and indelicate to men who had tasted the luxury of 
Constantinople ; but, in their accidental distress, they were relieved by 
the gentleness and hospitality of the same barbarians, so terrible and so 
merciless in war. The ambassadors had encamped on the edge of a 
large morass. A violent tempest of wind and rain, of thunder and 
lightning, overturned their tents, immersed their baggage and furni- 
ture in the water, and scattered their retinue, who wandered in the 
darkness of the night, uncertain of their road and apprehensive of 
some unknown danger, till they awakened by their cries the inhabit- 
ants of a neighbouring village, the property of the widow of Bleda. 
A bright illumination, and, in a few moments, a comfortable fire of 
reeds, was kindled by their officious benevolence : the wants, and even 
the desires, of the Romans were liberally satisfied ; and they seem to 
have been embarrassed by the singular politeness of Bleda’s widow, 
who added to her other favours the gift, or at least the loan, of a 
sufficient number of beautiful and obsequious damsels. The sunshine 
of the succeeding day was dedicated to repose, to collect and dry 
the baggage, and to the refreshment of the men and horses ; but, in 
the evening, before they pursued their journey, the ambassadors 
expressed their gratitude to the bounteous lady of the village by a 
very acceptable present of silver cups, red fleeces, dried fruits, and 
Indian pepper. Soon after this adventure they rejoined the march of 
Attila, from whom they had been separated about six days ; and 
slowly proceeded to the capital of an empire which did not contain, 
in the space of several thousand miles, a single city. 

As far as we may ascertain the vague and obscure geography of 
Priscus, this capital appears to have been seated between the 
Danube, the Theiss, and the Carpathian hills, in the plains and 
of Upper Hungary, and most probably in the neighbourhood 


The Huns themselveB still continued to despise the labours of agriculture: they 
abused the priTilege of a victorious nation; and the Qoths, their industrious sub- 
jects, who cultivated the earth, dreaded their neighbourhood, like that of so many 
ravenous wolves (Priscus, p. 46 [p. 163, ed. Bonn]). In the same manner the Sarts 
•nd Tadgios pro'^de for their own su^istenoe, and for that of the Usbec Tartaro, 
their lai^ and rapacious sovereigns. See (Genealogical History of the Tartars, p. 423, 
455. Ssc. 
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of Jazberin, Agria, or Tokay. In its origin it could be no more 
than an accidental camp, which, by the long and frequent residence 
of Attila, had insensibly swelled into a huge village, for the recep- 
tion of his court, of the troops who followed his person, and of the 
various "’multitude of idle or industrious slaves and retainers.^^ The 
baths, constructed by Onegesius, were the only edifice of stone ; the 
materials had been transported from Pannonia; and since the 
adjacent country was destitute even of large timber, it may be pre- 
sumed that the meaner habitations of the royal village consisted of 
straw, of mud, or of canvas. The wooden houses of the more 
illustrious Huns were built and adorned with rude magnificence, 
according to the rank, the fortune, or the taste of the proprietors. 
They seem to have been distributed with some degree of order and 
symmetry ; and each spot became more honourable as it approached 
the person of the sovereign. The palace of Attila, which surpassed 
all other houses in his dominions, was built entirely of wood, and 
covered an ample space of ground. The outward enclosure was a 
lofty wall, or palisade, of smooth square timber, intersected with 
high towers, but intended rather for ornament than defence. This 
wall, which seems to have encircled the declivity of a hill, compre- 
hended a great variety of wooden edifices, adapted to the uses of 
royalty. A separate house was assigned to each of the numerous 
wives of Attila ; and, instead of the rigid and illiberal confinement 
imposed by Asiatic jealousy, they politely admitted the Roman 
ambassadors to their presence, their table, and even to the freedom 


It is evident that Priscus passed the Danube and the Theiss, and that be did not 
reach the foot of the Carpathian hills. Agria, Tokay, and Jazbeiin are situate in 
the plains circumscribed by this definition. M. de Buat (Histoire des Peuples, &c., 
tom. vii. p. 461) has chosen Tokay; Otrokosci (p. 180, apud Mascou, ix. 28), a learned 
Hungarian, has preferred Jazberin, a place about thirty-six miles westward of Buda 
and the Danube.* 

** The royal village of Attila may bo compared to the city of Karacorum, the resi- 
dence of the successors of Zingls, which, though it appears to have been a more stable 
habitation, did not equal the size or splendour of the town and abbey of St. Denys 
in the 13th century (see Rubruquia, in the Histoire Ge'ndrale des Voyages, tom. vii. 
p. 286). The camp of Aurengzebe, as it is so agreeably described by ^former (tom. ii. 
n. 217-235), blended the manners of Scythia with the magnificence and luxury of 
Hindostan. 


" M. St. Martin considers the narrative 
of Priscus — the only authority of M. de 
Buat and of Gibbon — too vague to fix the 
position of Attila’s camp. It is worthy 
of remark, that, in the Hungarian tra- 
** ditions collected by Thevrocz, 1. 2, c. 

17, precisely on the left branch of the 
** Danube, where Attila’s residence was 
** situated, in the same parallel stands 
** the present city of Buda, in Hungarian 
" Buduvur. It is for this reason that 
this city has retained for a long time 


among the Germans of Hungary the 
** name of Etzelnburg or Etzela-bnrg, 
“ i.e, the city of Attila. The distance of 
** Buda from the place where Priscus 
** crossed the Danube, on his way from 
** Naissus, is equal to that which he tra- 
** versed to reach the residence of the 
king of the Huns. 1 see no good reason 
for not acceding to the relations of the 
** Hungarian luF.toriuus.’* St. Martin, vL 
191.— M. 
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of an innocent embrace. When Maximin offered aid presenU to 
Cerca,* the principal queen, he admired tiie singulai- architecture of 
her mansion, the height of the round columns, the size and beauty 
of the wood, which was curiously shaped or turned, or polished or 
carved ; and his attentive eye was able to discover some taste in the 
ornaments, and some regularity in the proportions. After passing 
tlirough the guards who watched before the gate, the ambassadors 
were introduced into the private apartment of Cerca. The wife of 
Attila received their visit sitting, or rather lying, on a soft couch ; 
the floor was covered with a carpet ; the domestics formed a circle 
round the queen ; and her damsels, seated on the ground, were 
employed in working the variegated embroidery which adorned the 
dress of the barbaric warriors. The Huns were ambitious of dis- 
playing those riches which were the fruit and evidence of their vic- 
tories ; the trappings of their horses, their swords, and even their 
shoes, were studded with gold and precious stones ; and their tables 
wore profusely spread with plates, and goblets, and vases of gold and 
silver, which had been fashioned by the labour of Grecian artists. 
The monarch alone assumed the superior pride of still adhering to 
the simplicity of his Scythian ancestors.^^ The dress of Attila, his 
arms, and the furniture of his horse, were plain, without omameiit, 
and of a single colour. The royal table was served in wooden cups 
and platters ; flesh was his only food ; and the conqueror of the North 
never tasted the luxury of bread. 

When Attila first gave audience to the Roman ambassadors on 
the banks of the Danube, his tent was encompassed with a 
formidable guard. The monarch himself was seated in a viowof 
wooden chair. His stem countenance, angry gestures, and the soman 
impatient tone, astonished the firmness of Maximin ; but 
Vigilius had more reason to tremble, since he distinctly understood 
the menace, that if Attila did not respect the law of nations, he 
would nail the deceitful interpreter to a cross, and leave his body 
to the vultures. The barbarian condescended, by producing an 
accurate list, to expose the bold falsehood of Vigilius, who had 
affirmed that no more than seventeen desertera could be found. But 
he arrogantly declared that he apprehended only the disgrace of 
contending with his fugitive slaves ; since he despised their impotent 

When the Moguls displayed the spoils of Asia in the diet of Toncal, the throne 
of Zingis was still covered with the original black felt cai-pet on which he had been 
seated when he was raised to the command of hiewarlike countrymen. See Vie do 
Oengiscan, 1. iv. c. 9. 


* The name of this queen occurs in She is the Helche^ Hariche, or Heske of 
Priscus in the form of Creca p. the legends. See Grimm, Die Deutsclie 

197, ed. Bonn), and Khecan (*P^tav, p. 207). Heldensa^, pp. 68, 345.--B- 
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efforts to defend the provinces which Theodosius had intrusted to 
their arms: ‘‘For what fortress'* (added Attila), “what city, in 
the wide extent of the Roman empire, can hope to exist, secure and 
“ impregnable, if it is our pleasure that it should be erased from the 
“ earth?** He dismissed, however, the inteipreter, who returned to 
Constantinople with his peremptory demand of more complete resti- 
tution, and a more splendid embassy. His anger gradually subsided, 
and his domestic satisfaction in a marriage which he celebrated on 
the road with the daughter of Eslam * might perhaps contribute to 
mollify the native fierceness of his temper. The entrance of Attila 
into the royal village was marked by a very singular ceremony, A 
numerous troop of women came out to meet their hero and their 
king. They marched before him, distributed into long and regular 
files : the intervals b^wecn the files were filled by white veils of thin 
linen, which the women on either side bore aloft in their hands, and 
which formed a canopy for a chorus of young virgins, who chanted 
hymns and songs in the Scythian language. The wife of his favourite 
Onegesius, with a train of female attendants, saluted Attila at the 
door of her own house, on his way to the palace ; and offered, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, her respectful homage, by 
entreating him to taste the wine and meat which she had prepared 
for his reception. As soon as the monarch had graciously accepted 
her hospitable gift, his domestics lifted a small silver table to a 
convenient height, as he sat on horseback ; and Attila, when he had 
touched the goblet with his lips, again saluted the wife of One- 
gesius, and continued his march. During his residence at the 
seat of empire his hours were not wasted in the recluse idleness 
of a seraglio ; and the king of the Huns could maintain his superior 
dignity without concealing his person from the public view, lie 
frequently assembled his council, and gave audience to the am- 
bassadors of the nations ; and his people might appeal to the supreme 
tribunal, which he held at stated times, and, accordmg to the Eastern 
custom, before the principal gate of his wooden palace. Tlie Romans, 
both of the East and of the West, were twice invited to the banquets 


® Sscam — iv ^ yafAitJt 
IfltvXtrot irXilffruf /A* yxft.treiSf iyo^ 

3i m) ravTfiy xark rot 'Sjiu6tzov 

[Priscus, p. 183, ed. Bonn], Waa this his 
own dat^nter, or the daughter of a person 
named Esoam ? (Gibbon has written in- 
correctly Eslam, on unknown name. The 
officer of Attila, called Eslas, is spelt 
"Hckas,) In either case the construction 
is imperfect: a good Greek writer would 
have introduced an article to determine 
the sense, either rhv mvtov ^uydn^ttf or rn» 


Ttfw *Enet/n fiuydrt^ec, Nor is it quite clear 
whether Scythian usage is adduced to ex- 
cuse the polygamy or a marriage which 
would be considered incestuous in other 
countries. The Latin version has care- 
fully preserved the ambiguity, filiam Es- 
camuxorem. I am not inclined to construe 
it *'his own daughter," though I have 
too little confidence in the uniformity of 
the grammatical idioms of the Byzantines 
(though Priscus is one of the best) ta 
express myself without hesitation . — it 
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where Attila feasted with the princes and nobles of Scythia. Maximin 
and nis colleagues were stopped on the threshold, till they tim royal 
had made a devout libation to the health and prosperity of 
tlie king of the Huns; and were conducted, after this ceremony, 
to their respective seats in a spacious hall. The royal table and 
couch, covered with carpets and fine linen, was raised by several 
steps in the midst of the hall ; and a son, an uncle, or perhaps a 
favourite king, were admitted to share the simple and homely repast 
of Attila. Two lines of small tables, each of which contained three 
or four guests, were ranged in order on either hand ; the right was 
esteemed the most honourable, but the Romans ingenuously confess 
that they were placed on the left; and that Beric, an unknown 
chieftain, most probably of the Gothic race, preceded the representa- 
tives of Theodosius and Valentinian. The barbarian monarch 
received from his cupbearer a goblet filled with wine, and cour- 
teously drank to the health of the most distinguished guest, who 
rose from his seat and expressed, in the same manner, his loyal and 
respectful vows. This ceremony was successively performed for all, 
or at least for the illustrious persons of the assembly ; and a con- 
siderable time must have been consumed, since it was thrice repeated 
as each course or service was placed on the table. But the wine still 
remained after the meat had been removed ; and the Huns continued 
to indulge their intemperance long after the sober and decent am- 
bassadors of the two empires had withdrawn themselves from the 
nocturnal banquet. Yet before they retired they enjoyed a singular 
opportunity of observing the manners of the nation in their convivial 
amusements. Two Scythians stood before the couch of Attila, and 
recited the verses which they had composed to celebrate his valour 
and his victories. A profound silence prevailed in the hall ; and 
the attention of the guests was captivated by the vocal harmony, 
which revived and perpetuated the memory of their own exploits : a 
martial ardour flashed from the eyes of the warriors, who were 
impatient for battle ; and the tears of the old men expressed their 
generous despair that they could no longer partake the danger and 
glory of the field. This entertainment, which might be conside"*ed 
as a school of military virtue, was succeeded by a farce that debased 
the dignity of human nature, A Moorish and a Scythian buSbon 

If we may believe Plutarch (in Demetrio, tom. v. [c. 19] p, 24), it was the custom 
of the Scythians, when they indiilged in the pleasures of the table, to awaken their 
languid courage by the martM hamony of twanging their bow-strings. 


* The Moorish buffoon was called Zer- improbable that Priscus mistook the 
ton; and, as we learn from Priscus, in a German word Zv:crg (a dwarf) for % 
pessiigo preserved by Suidas (s. v. proper name.-'S. 

that this buffoon was a dwarf, it is not 
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6ucoes8ively excited the mirth of the rude spectators, by their de^^ 
formed figure, ridiculous dress, antic gestures, absurd speeches, and 
the strange unintelligible confusion of the Latin, the Gothic, and the 
Hunnic languages ; and the hall resounded with loud and licentious 
peals ^ o/ laughter. In the midst of this intemperate riot, Attila 
alone, without a change of countenance, maintained his steadfast and 
inflexible gravity, which was never relaxed, except on the entrance 
of Irnac, the youngest of his sons: he embraced the boy with a 
smile of paternal tenderness, gently pinched him by the ch(H»k, and 
betrayed a partial affection, which was justified by the assurance 
of his prophets that Irnac would be the future support of his family 
and empire. Two days afterwards the ambassadors received a 
second invitation ; and they had reason to praise the politeness, as 
well as the hospitality, of Attila. The king of the Huns held a long 
and familiar conversation with Maximin ; but his civility was inter- 
rupted by rude expressions and haughty reproaches; and he was 
])rovoked, by a motive of interest, to support, with unbecoming zeal, 
the private claims of his secretary Constantins. “ Tlie emperor” 
(said Attila) “ has long promised him a rich wife : (!onstantius must 
“ not be disappointed ; nor should a Roman emperor deserve the 
“ name of liar.” On the third day the ambassadors were dismissed ; 
the freedom of several captives was granted, for a moderate ransom, 
to their pressing entreaties; and, besides the royal presents, they 
were permitted to accept from each of the Scythian nobles the 
honourable and useful gift of a horse. Maximin returned, by the 
same road, to Constantinople; and though he, was involved in an 
accidental dispute with Beric, the new ambassador of Attila, he 
flattered himself that he had contributed, by the laborious journey, 
to confirm the peace and alliance of the two nations.'*^ 

But the Roman ambassador was ignorant of the treacherous design 
Conspiracy which had been concealed under the mask of the public 
RomLs faith. The surprise and satisfaction of Edecon, when he 
me ©r contemplated the splendour of Constantinople, had encou- 
Attiia. raged the interpreter Vigilius to procure for him a secret 
interview with the eunuch Chrysaphius,^® wdio governed the emperor 
and the empire. After some previous conversation, and a mutual 


The curious iian-ative of this embassy, which required few observations, and was 
not susceptible of any collateral evidence, maybe found in Friscus, p. 49-70 [ed. Par. ; 
p. 170-209, ed. Bonn]. But I have not confined myself to the same order; and I 
had previously extracted the historical circumstances, which were less intimately con- 
nected with the journey and business of the Roman ambassadors. 

^ M. de Tillemont has very properly given the succession of chamberlains who 
reigned in the name of Theodosius. Chrysaphius was the last, and, according to the 
unanimous evidence of history, the worst of these favourites (see Hist, des £m- 
^erours, tom. vi. p. 117-119; Mdm. £ccl^. tom. xv. p. 438). His partiality foi 
tiis godfather, the hcresiarch Eutyches, engaged him to persecute the orthodox party. 
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oath of secrecy, the eunuch, who had not, from his own feelings or 
experience, imbibed any exalted notions of ministerial virtue, ven- 
tured to propose the death of Attila, as an important service, by 
which Edecon might deserve a liberal shiire of the wealth and luxury 
which he admired. The ambassador of the IIuiis listened to the 
tempting offer ; and professed, with apparent zeal, his ability, as well 
as readiness, to execute the bloody deed : the design was communi- 
cated to the master of the offices, and the devout Theodosius con- 
sented to the assassination of his invincible enemy. But this perfidious 
conspiracy was defeated by the dissimulation, or the repentance, of 
Edecon ; and though he might exaggerate his inward abhorrence for 
the treason which he seemed to approve, he dexterously assumed the 
merit of an early and voluntary confession. If we now review the 
embassy of Maximin and the behaviour of Attila, we must applaud 
the barbarian, who respected the laws of hospitality, and generously 
entertained and dismissed the minister of a prince who had conspired 
against his life. But the rashness of Vigilius will appear still more 
extraordinary, since he returned, conscious of his guilt and danger, 
to the royal camp, accompanied by his son, and carrying with him 
a weighty purse of gold, which the favourite eunuch had furnished, 
to satisfy the demands of Edecon and to corrupt the fidelity of the 
guards. The interpreter was instantly seized and dragged before 
the tribunal of Attila, where he asserted his innocence with specious 
firmness, till the threat of inflicting instant death on his son extorted 
from him a sincere discovery of the criminal transaction. Under the 
name of ransom, of confiscation, the rapacious king of the Huns 
accepted two hundred pounds of gold for the life of a traitor whom 
he disdained to punish. He pointed his just indignation ne repri- 
against a nobler object. Ills ambassadors, Eshiw and 
Orestes, were immediately despatched to Constantinople 
with a peremptory instruction, which it was much safer for tliem to 
execute than to disobey. They boldly entered the Imperial presence 
with the fatal purse hanging down from the neck of Orestes, who 
interrogated the eunuch Chrysaphius, as he stood beside the throne, 
whether he recognised the evidence of his guilt. But the office of 
reproof was reserved for the superior dignity of his colleague Eslaw, 
who gravely addressed the emperor of the East in the following 
words ; “ Theodosius is the son of an illustrious and respectable 
“ parent : Attila likewise is descended from a noble race ; and he has 
‘‘ supported, by his actions, the dignity which he inherited from his 
father Mundzuk. But Theodosius has forfeited his paternal 
honours, and, by consenting to pay tribute, has degraded himself 
‘‘ to the condition of a slave. It is therefore just that he should 
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** reverence the man whom fortune and merit have placed above 
** him, instead of attempting, like a wicked slave, clandestinely to 

conspire against his master.” The son of Arcadius, who was 
accustomed only to the voice of flattery, heard witb astonishment the 
severe^ language of truth : he blushed and trembled ; nor did he 
presume directly to refuse the head of Chrysaphius, which Eslaw and 
Orestes were instructed to demand. A solemn embassy, armed with 
full powers and magnificent gifts, was hastily sent to deprecate the 
wrath of Attila ; and his pride was gratified by the choice of Nomius 
and Anatolius, two ministers of consular or patrician rank, of whom 
the one was great treasurer, and the other was master-general of the 
armies of the East. He condescended to meet these ambassadors 
on the banks of the river Drenco ; and though he at first affected 
a stem and haughty demeanour, his anger was insensibly mollified 
by their eloquence and liberality. He condescended to pardon the 
emperor, the eunuch, and the interpreter; bound himself by an 
oath to observe the conditions of peace; released a great number 
of captives ; abandoned the fugitives and deserters to their fate ; 
and resigned a large territory, to the south of the Danube, which 
he had already exhausted of its wealth and inhabitants But this 
treaty was purchased at an expense which might have supported a 
vigorous and successful war ; and the subjects of Theodosius were 
compelled to redeem the safety of a worthless favourite by op- 
pressive taxes wliich they would more cheerfully have paid for Ids 
destruction/® 

The emperor Theodosius did not long survive the most humiliating 
,,, , . circumstance of an inglorious life. As he was riding or 

Theodosius , . . , • i i i i ® 

tiJ«’Sfounger hunting in the neighbourhood ot Constantinople, he was 
a.i>/ 46 o, thrown from his horse into the river Lycus : the spine of the 
back was injured by the fall; and he expired some days 
afterwards, in the fiftieth year of his age, and the forty-third of his 
reign. His sister Pulcheria, whose authority had been controlled 
both in civil and ecclesiastical affairs by the pernicious influence of the 
eunuchs, was unanimously proclaimed empress of the East ; and the 
Homans, for the first time, submitted to a female reign. No sooner 

^ This secret conspiracy, and its important consequences, may be traced in the 
fragments of Priscus, p. 37, 38, 39, 54, 70, 71, 72 [p. 14G-150, 180, 210-214, ed. 
liuun]. The chronology of that historian is not fixed by any precise date; but the 
series of nepjciations between Attila and the Eastern empire must be included 
within the three or four years which are terminated, a.d. 450, by the death of 
Theodosius. 

^ Theodorus the Reader (see Vales. Hist. Eccles. tom. iii. p. 563) and the Paschal 
Chronicle mention the fall without specifying ihe injury; but the consequence was so 
likely to happen, and so unlikely to be invented, that we may safely give cre^t to 
Kicephorus Callistus a Greek of the fourteenth century. 
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had Piilcheria ascended the throne than she indulged her own and 
the public resentment by an act of popular justice. Without any 
legal trial, the eunuch Chrysaphius was executed before the gates of 
the city ; and the immense riches which had been accumulated by 
the rapacious farourite served only to hasten and to justify his 
punishment.^^ Amidst the general acclamations of the clergy and 
people, the empress did not forget the prejudice and disadvantage to 
w^hich her sex was exposed ; and she wisely resolved to prevent their 
murmurs by the choice of a colleague who would always respect the 
superior rank and virgin chastity of his wife. She gave her and igsuc 
hand to Marcian, a senator, about sixty years of age ; and Mwdonf 
the nominal husl3and of Pulcheria was solemnly invested 
with the Imperial purple. The zeal w^hich he displayed for the 
orthodox creed, as it was established by the council of Chalcedon, 
would alone have inspired the grateful eloquence of the catholica 
But the behaviour of Marcian in a private life, and afterwards on the 
throne, may support a more rational belief that he was qualified to 
restore and invigorate an empire which had been almost dissolved by 
the successive weakness of two hereditary monarchs. He was born 
in Thrace^ and educated to the profession of arms ; but Marcian s 
youth had been severely exercised by poverty and misfortune, since 
his only resource, when he first arrived at Constantinople, consisted in 
two hundred pieces of gold which he had borrowed of a friend. He 
passed nineteen years in the domestic and military service of A spar, 
and his son Ardaburius; followed those powerful generals to the 
Persian and African wars; and obtained, by their influence, the 
honourable rank of tribune and senator. His mild disposition and 
useful talents, without alarming the jealousy, recommended Marcian 
to the esteem and favour of his patrons ; he had seen, perhaps he had 
felt, the abuses of a venal and oppressive administration ; and his own 
example gave weight and energy to the laws which he promulgated 
for the reformation of manners,^^ 

PulcherisB nutu (says Count MarcellinuB) 8u& cum avariti& interemptus eat. She 
abandoned the eunuch to the pious revenge of a son whose father had suffered at his 
insti^tion.* 

Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1. i c. 4 [tom. i. p. 325, sqq, ed. Bonn] ; Evagrius, 1. 
ii. c. 1; Theophanes, p. 90, 91 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 161-ltVl, ed. Bonn]; Novell, ad 
Caloem Cod. Theod. tom. vi. p. 30. The praises which St. Leo and the catholics have 
bestowed on Marcian are diligently transcribed by Baronins, as an encouragement for 
future princes. 

• Might not the execution of Chrysa- anger of Attila, whose assassination thi 
phius have been a sactidee to avert the eunuch had attempted to contrive?— M. 
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Invasion of Gaul by Attila. — He is repulsed by Aktiub and the 
Visigoths. — Attila invades and evacuates Italy. — The Deaths of 
Attila, Aktius, and Valentinian the Third. 


It was the opinion of Marcian, that war should be avoided as long at 
Atuia It is possible to preserve a secure and honourable peace ; 

^'it it was likewise his opinion, that peace cannot be honour- 
pi^ai!e8*to secure, if the sovereign betrays a pusillanimous 

Gftiii'* avereion to war. This temperate courage dictated his reply 
A.D.460. dcmaiids of Attila, who insolently pressed the 

payment of the annual tribute. The emperor signified to the 
barbarians that they must no longer insult the majesty of Rome by 
the mention of a tribute ; that he was disposed to reward, with 
becoming liberality, the faithful friendship of his allies ; but that, if 
tliey presumed to violate the public peace, they should feel that he 
)H)ssessed troops, and arms, and resolution, to repel their attacks. 
I'he same language, even in the camp of the Huns, was used by his 
ambassador Apollonius, whose bold refusal to deliver the presents, till 
he had been admitted to a personal interview, displayed a sense of 
dignity, and a contempt of danger, which Attila was not prepared to 
expect from the degenerate Romans.' He threatened to chastise the 
rash successor of Theodosius ; but he hesitated, whether he should 
first direct his invincible arms against the Eastern or the Western 
empire. While mankind awaited his decision with awful suspense, 
he sent an equal defiance to the courts of Ravenna and Constanti- 
nople; and his ministers saluted the two emperors with the same 
haughty declaration. “ Attila, milord, and thy lord, commands thee 
“ to provide a palace for his immediate reception.” ® But as the 
barbarian despised, or affected to despise, the Romans of the East, 
whom he had so often vanquished, he soon declared his resolution of 
suspending the easy conquest till he had achieved a more glorious 
and important enterprise. In the memorable invasions of Gaul and 
Italy, the Huns were naturally attracted by the wealth and fertility 
of those provinces ; but the particular motives and provocations of 

* See Pi*iscu8, p. 39, 72 [p. 213, 214, ed. Bonn]. 

* The Alexandrian or Paschal Chronicle, which introduces this haughty messaga 


unnng lue uxeniue ui « ueuuoBiue, may nave auticipatea tne aate; out tne dull annalist 
was incapable of inventing the original and genuine style of Attila. 
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Attila can only be explained by the state of the Western empire 
under the reign of Valentinian, or, to speak more correctly, under the 
administration of Aetius.^ 

After the death of his rival Boniface, Aetius had prudently retired 
to the tents of the Huns; and he was indebted to their 
alliance for his safety and his restoration. Instead of the andimi- 
suppliant language of a guilty exile, he solicited his pardon of Ai^tius. 
at the head of sixty thousand barbarians ; and the empress 
Placidia confessed, by a feeble resistance, that the condescension 
which might have liecn ascribed to clemency was the effect of 
weakness or fear. She delivered herself, her son Valentinian, and 
tl)e Western empire, into the hands of an insolent subject ; nor could 
Placidia protect the son-in-law of Boniface, the virtuous and faithful 
Sebastian,^ from the implacable persecution which urged him from 
one kingdom to another, till he miserably perished in the service of 
the Vandals. The fortunate Aetius, who was immediately promoted 
to the rank of patrician, and thrice invested with the honours of the 
consulship, assumed, with the title of master of the cavalry and 
infantry, the whole military power of the state ; and he is sometimes 
styled, by contemporary writers, the duke, or general, of the Romans 
of the West. His prudence, rather than his virtue, engaged him to 
leave the grandson of Theodosius in the possession of the purple ; and 
Valentinian was pennitted to enjoy the peace and luxury of Italy, 
while the patrician appeared in the glorious light of a hero and a 
patriot, who supported near twenty years the ruins of the Western 
empire. The Gothic historian ingenuously confesses that Aetius was 
bom for the salvation of the Roman republic ; ^ and the following 
portrait, though it is drawn in the fairest colours, must be allowed to 
contain a much larger proportion of truth than of flattery.* “ Ilia 


The seconrt book of the Histoire Critique de VEt^ibliBBemeiit de la Monarchie 
Fran<;oise, tom. i. p. 189-424, thrown great light on the state of Gaul when it was 
invaded by Attila; but the ingenious author, the Abbe Dubos, too often bewilders 
himself in system and conjecture. 

* Victor Vitensia (de Persecut. Vandal. 1. i. c. 6, p. 8, edit. Ruinai’t') calls him, acer 
consilio et stronuus in bello: but his courage, when he became unfortunate, was cen- 
sured as desperate rashness; and Sebastian deserved, or obtained, the epithet of praceps 
(Sidon. Apollinar. Carmen ix. 281). His adventures at Constantinople, in Sicily, 
Gaul, Spain, and Africa, are faintly marked in the Chronicles of Marcellinus and Ida- 
tius. In his distress he was always followed by a numerous train; since he could 
ravage the Hellespont and Propontis and soize the city of Barcelona. 

^ lieipublicic Kumamo singularitor natus, qui superbiam Suevorum, Fmncorumquo 
barbariem immensis cvedibus servire Imperlo Romano coegisset. Jomandes de Rebus 
Goticis, c. 34, p. 360. 


* Some valuable fragments of a poetical of Niebuhr. They have been reprinted in 
pane^iio on Aetius by Merobaudea, a the new edition of the Byzantine Histo- 
Spaniard, have been recovered from a pa- xians. The poet speaks in glowing terms 
«eet MS. by the sagacity and industry of the long (annosa) peace etgoyed under 
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TDothcr was a wealthy and noble Italian, and his father Gaudentius, 
** who held a distinguished rank in the prorince of Scythia, gradually 
rose from the station of a military doTnestic^ to the dignity of master 
of the cavalry. Their son, who was enrolled almost in his infancy 
in the guard^ was given as a hostage, first to Alaric, and afterwards 
‘‘ to the Huns;* and he successively obtained the civil and military 
“ honours of the palace, for which he was equally qualified by superior 
“ merit The graceful figure of Aetius was not above the middle 
“ stature ; but his manly limbs were admirably formed for strength, 
“ beauty, and agility ; and he excelled in the martial exercises of 
“ managing a horse, drawing the bow, and darting the javelin. He 
‘‘ could patiently endure the want of food, or of sleep ; and his mind 
“ and body were alike capable of the most laborious efforts. He 
‘‘ possessed the genuine courage that can despise not only dangers, 
but injuries : and it was impossible either to corrupt, or deceive, or 
“ intimidate the firm integrity of his soul.” ® The barbarians, who 
had seated themselves in the Western provinces, were insensibly 
taught to respect the faith and valour of the patrician Aetius. He 
soothed their passions, consulted their prejudices, balanced theii 
interests, and checked their ambition.'* A seasonable treaty which 
he concluded with Genseric protected Italy from the depredations of 
the Vandals; the independent Britons implored and acknowledged 
Ills salutary aid ; the Imperial authority was restored and maintained 
in Gaul and Spain ; and he compelled the Franks and the Suevi, 
whom he had vanquished in the field, to become the useful con- 
federates of the republic. 

• This portrait is drawn by Renatus Profuturus Frigeridus, a contemporary histo- 
rian, known only by some extracts which are preserved by Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. 8, 
in tom, ii. p. 163). It was probably the duty, or at least the interest, of Renatus, to 
magnify the virtues of Aetius; but he would have shown more dexterity if he had nut 
insisted on his patient, forgiving disposition. 


the administration of Aetius. The verses 
are very spirited. The poet was rewarded 
by a statue publicly dedicated to his honour 
in Rome. 

Danuvii cam pace redlt, Tanaimqae furore 
Exuit, et nigro candentes sethere terras 
Marte suo caruisse jubet. Oedit otia ferro 
CaucasuB, et sievi condemnant prcelia regcs. 
Addidlt bibemi faxnulantia foedera Rhemu 
Orbia ..... 
Lustrat Aremoricos jam mitior incola saltasr 
Perdidit et mores tellos, adsuetaque sssvo 
Grimine qumitas tilvls oelare rapinas, 

Dladt Inexpertia Gererem oommfttere campis: 
Gnaareoque din manos obluctata labor! 

Suatinet acoeptas nostro sub consule leges ; 

Et qnamvis dettois sulcnm oonfbndat aratris, 
Barbara vidn» refbgit consortia gentis. 

Herobaudes, Panegyr. p. 11. —M. 

Telsone^^Supeias premerent Arctoa secures* 


Hostilem fregit rabiem, pignusque snperbi 
Foederis et mundi pretium fuit. Hinc modo voti 
Kata fldes, validls quod dux preiuat iropigcr 
armis 

Edomuit quos pace puer; belliunque repreasit, 
Ignarus quid bella forent. Stupuere feroces 
In tenero Jam membra Getce. Ilex ipse, vercn- 
dnm 

Miratus pneri decus et prodentla fatum 
Lamina, primevas dederat gestare faretras, 
Laudabatqne manus librantem et tela gerentem 
Oblitus quod noster erat. Pro nescia regis 
Corda, feris quanto popnlis discrimine oonstet 
Quod Latium docet arma dncem ! 

Merobaudes, p. 16.~M* 

b Insessor Libyes, qnamvis, fatalibns armis 
Ansns Elisaei solium rescindere regni, 

Milibus Arotois Tyrlas compleverat arces. 

Nunc hostem exntns paotis propriorilms arsit 
Romanam vincire fid^ Latlosque parentes 
Adnumerare tibl, soctamqne intexere piolem. 

Me^ndea, p. ia.».M. 
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From a principle of interest, as well as latitude, AStius assiduously 
cultivated the alliance of the Huns. While he resided in 
their tents as a hostage or an exile, he had familiarly 
conversed with Attila himself, the nephew of his benefactor ; 
and the two famous antagonists appear to have been con- 
nected by a personal and military friendship, which they aftenv’ards 
confirmed by mutual gifts, frequent embassies, and the education ol 
Carpilio, the son of Aetius, in the camp of Attila. By the specious 
professions of gratitude and voluntary attachment, the patrician might 
disguise his apprehensions of the Scythian conqueror, who pressed the 
two empires with his innumerable armies. His demands were obeyed 
or eluded. When he claimed the spoils of a vanquished city, some 
vases of gold, which had been fraudulently embezzled, the civil and 
military governors of Noricum were immediately despatched to satisfy 
his complaints : and it is evident, from their conversation with 
Maximin and Prisons in the royal village, that the valour and 
prudence of Aetius had not saved the Western Romans from the 
common ignominy of tribute. Yet his dexterous policy prolonged the 
advantages of a salutary peace ; and a numerous army of Huns and 
Alani, whom he had attached to his person, was employed in the 
defence of Gaul. Two colonies of these barbarians were judiciously 
fixed in the territories of Valence and Orleans ; ® and their active 
cavalry secured the important passages of the Rhone and of the Loire. 
These savage allies were not indeed less formidable to the subjects 
than to the enemies of Rome. Their original settlement was enforced 
with the licentious violence. of conquest; and the province through 
which they marched was exposed to all the calamities of an hostile 
invasion.® Strangers to the emperor or the republic, the Alani of 


’ The embassy consisted of Count Romulus; of Promotus, president of Noricum; 
and of Romanus, the military duke. They wore accompanied by Tatullus, an illus- 
trious citizen of Petovio, in the same province, and father of Orestes, who had mamed 
^e daughter of Count Romulus. See Piiscus, p. 57, 65 [p. 185, 198, ed, Bonn], 
Cassiodorus (Variar. i. 4) mentions another embassy which was executed by his father 
and Carpilio, the son of Aetius; and, as Attila was no more, he could safely boast of 
their manly, intrepid behaviour in his presence. 

* Deserta Valentin® urbis rura Alanis partienda traduntur. Prosper. Tyronis 
Chron. in Historiens de France, tom. i. p. 639. A few lines aftei'wards. Prosper 
observes that lands in the ulterior Gaul were assigned to the Alani. Without admit- 
ting the correction of Dubos * ** (tom. i. p. 300), the reasonable supposition of tveo colonies 
or garrisons of Alani will confirm his arguments and remove his objections. 

• See Prosper. Tyro, p. 639. Sidonius (Panegyr. Avit, 246) complains, in the name 

of Auvexgne, his native country — Litorius 


* The correction of Dubos is, however, 
approved by the Editors of the * Hist, de 
Vxwee,’ who remark, Abbas supra cita- 

** tus emendandum putat AureliafUB urbis: 
** atque emendationcm suam non con- 


** temnendis firmat argumentis. Prlm6 
** enim oonstat Alanos non ad Rhodanum 
** sed ad Ligerim sedes habuisse; secundb, 
** Valentia Qalli® ulteriori attribui nuUo 
« modo potest.*' — S. 
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Gaul were devoted to the ambition of Aetius ; and though he might 
sui^ct that, in a contest with Attila himself, they would revolt to 
the standard of their national king, the patrician laboured to restrain, 
rather than to excite, their zeal and resentment agmnst the Goths, 
the Burgundians, and the Franks. 

The kingdom established by the Visigoths in the southern provinces 
TheVisi. of Gaul had gradually acquired strength and maturity; 
omiMmder and the conduct of those ambitious barbarians, either in 
•XUdSicf peace or war, engaged the perpetual vigilance of Aetius. 
A.o. 410 - 461 . the death of Wallia, the Gothic sceptre devolved to' 
Theodoric, the son of the great Alaric ; and his prosperous reign of 
more than thirty years over a turbulent people may be allowed to 
))rove tlnat his prudence was supported by uncommon vigour, both of 
mind and body. Impatient of his narrow limits, Theodoric aspired 
to the possession of Arles, the wealthy seat of govei-nment and 
commerce ; but the city was saved by the timely approach of Aetius ; 
and the Gothic king, who had raised the siege with some loss and 
disgrace, was persuaded, for an adequate subsidy, to divert the martial 
valour of his subjects in a Spanish war. Yet Theodoric still watched, 
and eagerly seized, the favourable moment of renewing his liostile 

attempts. The Goths besieged Narbonne, while' the Belgic 

4«0< 43S*-439 ^ ^ ~ 

provinces were invaded by the Burgundians ; and the public 
safety was threatened on every side by the apparent union of the 
enemies of Rome. On every side, the activity of Aetius and his 
Scythian cavalry opposed a firm and successful resistance. Twenty 
thousand Burgundians were slain in battle ; anH the remains of the 
nation humbly accepted a dependent seat in the mountains of Savoy,^* 


Litorius Scythicoa equites tunc forte, Bubacto 
Celsus Aremorico, Geticum rapiebat in agmen 
Per terras, Arveme, tuas : qui proxima quieque 
Discursu, flammis, ferro, feritate, rapinis, 

Delebant; pads fallentes nomen inane. 

Another poet, Paulinas of Perigord, confirms the complaint: 

Nam Bocium vix ferre queas, qui durior hoste. 

Seo Dubos, tom. i. p. 330. 

Theodoric II., the son of Theodoric I., declares to Avitus hia resolution of repair- 
ing, or expiating, the fa\ilt which his gratulfather had committed. 

Quas nosier peccavit avus, quom fuscat id unum. 

Quod te, Roma, caplt. 

Sidon. Panegyric. Avit. 505. 

This character, applicable only to the great Alaric, establishes the genealogy of the 
Gothic kings, which has hitherto been unnoticed.*^ 

“ The name of Sapavdia, the origin of Sawy, is first mentioned by Ammianni 


• Aedibaoh does not accept this gene- the word avus is used by Sidonius merel j 
alogy, on the ground that there is no In a poetical sense. Oeschicht^o der West' 
authority for it in any historian, and that gothon, p. 113.— S. 
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The walls of Narbonne had been shaken by the oattering engines, 
and the inhabitants had endured the last' extremities of famine, when 
Count Litorius, approaching in silence, and directing each horseman 
to carry behind him two sacks of flour, cut his way through the 
entrenchments of the besiegers. The siege was immediately raised ; 
and the more decisive victory, which is ascribed to the personal 
conduct of Aetius himself, was marked with the blood of eigiit 
thousand Goths. But in the absence of the patrician, who was 
hastily summoned to Italy by some public or private interest, Count 
Litorius succeeded to the command ; and his presumption soon dis- 
covered that far diflerent talents are required to lead a wing of 
cavalry, or to direct the operations of an important war. At the 
head of an army of Huns, he rashly advanced to the gates of Toulouse, 
full of careless contempt for an enemy whom his misfortiines had 
rendered prudent, and his situation made desperate. The predictions 
of the augurs had inspired Litorius with the profane confidence that 
he should enter the Gothic capital in triumph ; and the trust which 
he reposed in his Pagan allies encouraged him to reject the fair 
conditions of peace which were repeatedly proposed by the bishops 
in the name of Theodoric. The king of the Goths exhibited in his 
distress the edifying contrast of Christian piety and moderation ; nor 
did he lay aside his sackcloth and ashes till he was prepared to ann 
for the combat His soldiers, animated with martial and religious 
enthusiasm, assaulted the camp of Litorius. The conflict was 
obstinate ; the slaughter was mutual. The Roman general, after a 
total defeat, which could be imputed only to his unskilful rashness, 
was actually led through the streets of Toulouse, not in his own, but 
in a hostile triumph ; and the misery which he experienced, in a long 
and ignominious captivity, excited the compassion of the barbarians 
themselves.^® Such a loss, in a country whose spirit and finances 
were long since exhausted, could not easily be repaired ; and the 
Goths, assuming, in their turn, the sentiments of ambition and revenge, 
would have planted their victorious standards on the banks of the 
Rh6ne, if the presence of Aetius had not restored strength and 
discipline to the Romans.'® The two armies expected the signal of a 

Marcellinua [1. xv. c. 11]; and two military posts are ascertained by the Notitia within 
the limits of that province; a cohort was stationed at Qrenoble in Dauphin^; and 
Ebredunum, or Iverdun, sheltered a fleet of small vessels which commanded the lake of 
Neufch&tel. See Valesius, Notit. Galliarum, p. 50b. D’AnviUe, Notice de TAncienne 
Gaule, p. 284, 579. 

Salvian has attempted to explain the moral TOvemment of the Deity; a task which 
may be readily performed by supposing that the calamities of the- wicked are/udy 
ments, and those of the righteous, trials, 

18 Capto terrarum damna patebant 

Litorio: in Iwodannm proprios producere fines. 
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decisive action ; but the generals, who were conscious of each other's 
force, and doubtful of their own superiority, prudently sheathed their 
swords in the field of battle ; and their reconciliation was permanent 
and sincere. Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, appears to have 
deserved the love of his subjects, the confidence of his allies, and the 
esteem of mankind. His throne was surrounded by six valiant sons, 
who were educated with equal care in the exercises of the barbarian 
camp, and in those of the Gallic schools: from the study of the 
Roman jurisprudence they acquired the theory, at least, of law and 
justice ; and the harmonious sense of Virgil contributed to soften the 
asperity of their native manners.^^ The two daughters of the Gothic 
king were ^ven in marriage to the eldest sons of the kings of the 
Suevi and of the Vandals, who reigned in Spain and Africa ; but 
these illustrious alliances were pregnant with guilt and discord. The 
queen of the Suevi bewailed the death of an husband, inhumanly 
massacred by her brother. The princess of the Vandals was the 
victim of a jealous tyrant, whom she called her father. The cruel 
Genseric suspected that his son’s wife had conspired to poison him ; 
the supposed crime was punished by the amputation of her nose and 
ears; and the unhappy daughter of Theodoric was ignominiously 
returned to the court of Toulouse in that deformed and mutilated 
condition. This horrid act, which must seem incredible to a civilized 
age, drew tears from every spechitor ; but Theodoric was urged, by 
the feelings of a parent and a king, to revenge such irreparable 
injuries. The Imperial ministers, who always cherished the discord 
of the barbarians, would have supplied the Goths with arms, and 
ships, and treasures, for the African war ; and the cruelty of Genseric 
might have been fatal to himself, if the artful Vandal had not armed, 
in his cause, the formidable power of the Huns. His rich gifts and 
pressing solicitations inflamed the ambition of Attila ; and the designs 
if Aetius and Theodoric were prevented by the invasion of Gaul.’-’ 

Theudoridse fixum; nec erat pugnare necesae, 

Sed migrare Qetis. Rabidam trux asperat iram 
Victor; qu6d sensit Scythicum sub mcenibus hostem 
Imputat, et nihil eat gravius, si forsitan unquam 
Vincere contingat, trepido. 

Panegyr. Avit. 300, &c. 

Sidonius then proceeds, according to the duty of a panegyrist, to transfer the whole 
merit from Aetius to his minister Avitus. 

Theodoric II. revered, in the person of Avitus, the character of his preceptor. 

Mihi Romula dudum 

Per te jura placent j parvumque ediscere jussit 
Ad tua verba pater, docili quo prisca Maronis 
Carmine molliret Scythicos mihi pagina mores. 

Sidon. Panegyr. Avit. 495, dso. 

Our authorities for the reign of Theodoric 1. are, Jomandes de Rebua Qetiobi, 
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The Franks, whose monarchy was still confined to the neighbour* 
hood of the Lower Rhine, had wisely established the right The ftsdih 
of hereditary succession in the noble family of the Merovin- SidetM^ 
giansj® These princes were elevated on a buckler, the 
symbol of military command;'’’^ and the royal fashion of 
long hair was the ensign of their birth and dignity. Their flaxen 
locks, which they combed and dressed with singular care, hung down 
in flowing ringlets on their back and shoulders ; while the rest of the 
nation were obliged, either by law or custom, to shave the hinder 
part of their head, to comb their hair over the forehead, and to con- 
tent themselves with the ornament of two small whiskers.^® The lofty 
stature of the Franks and their blue eyes denoted a Germanic origin ; 
their close apparel accurately expressed the figure of their limbs ; a 
weighty sword was suspended from a broad belt ; their bodies were 
protected by a large shield : and these warlike barbarians were trained 
from their earliest youth to run, to leap, to swim ; to dart the javelin or 
battle-axe with unerring aim ; to advance without hesitation against 
a superior enemy ; and to maintain, either in life or death, the invin- 
cible reputation of their ancestors.'® Clodion, the first of their long- 
haiicd kings whose name and actions are mentioned in authentic 
history, held his residence at Dispargum,^® a village or fortress, whose 
place may be assigned betw'een Louvain and Brussels. From the 


c. 34, 36, and the Chronicles of Idatius and the two Prospers, inserted in the Histo- 
rians of France, tom. i, p. 612-640. To these we may add Salvian de Gubernatione 
Dei, 1. vii. p. 243, 244, 24P5, and the Panegyric of Avitus by Sidonius. 

Reges Grinitos [super] se creavisse de prirnd, et ut ita dicam, nobiliori suorum 
familifi. (Grog. Turon. 1. ii. c. 9, p. 166, of the second volume of the Historians of 
F'rance). Gregory himself does not mention the Merovimjian name, which may be 
tniced, however, to the beginning of the seventh century, as the distinctive appellation 
of the royal family, and even of the French monarchy. An ingenious critic has 
deduced the Merovingians from the great Maroboduus; and he has clearly proved that 
the prince who gave his name to the first race was more ancient than the father of 
Childeric. See Memoires de TAcademio des Inscriptions, tom. xx. p. 52-90, tom. xxx. 
p. 557-587. 

This German custom, which may be traced from Tacitus to Gregory of Tours, 
was at length adopted by the emperors of Constantinople. From a MS. of the tenth 
century, Montfaucon hsis delineated the representation of a similar ceremony, which 
the ignorance of the age had applied to king David. S^e Monumens de la Monarchie 
Fiau^oise, tom. i. Discours Pr^liminaii’e. 

Caesarios prolixa . . . criniuin fiagellis per terga dimiasis, &c. See the Preface 
to the third volume of the Historians of France and the Abb^ Le Boouf (Dissertat. 
tom. iii. p. 47-79). This peculiar fashion of the Merovingians has been remarked by 
natives and strangers; by Priscus (torn. i. p. 608 [p. 152, ed. Bonn]), by Agathias 
(tom. ii. p. 49 [1. i. c. 3, p. 19, ed. Bonn]), and by Gregory of Tours (1, iii. 18, vi. 24, 
viii. 10 , tom. ii. p. 196, 278, 316). 

See an original picture of the figure, dress, arms, and temper of the ancient 
Pranks, in Sidonius Apollinaris (Panegyr. Majorion. 238-254) ; and such pictures, 
though coarsely drawn, have a real and intrinsic value. Father Daniel (Hist, de la 
Milice Franyoise, tom. i. p. 2-7) has illustrated the description. 

Dubos, Hist. Critique, &c., tom. i. p. 271, 272. Some geographers have placed 
Dispargum on the German side of the Rhine. See a note of the Benedictine Eiditoni 
to the Historians of France, tom. ii. p. 166. 
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report of his spies the king of the Franks was informed that the 
defenceless state of the secnnd Belgic must yield, on the slightest 
attack, to the valour of his subjects. He boldly penetrated through 
the thickets and morasses of the Carbonarian forest;®^ occupied 
Toumay and Cambray, the only cities which existed in the fifth cen- 
tury ; and extended his conquests as far as the river Somme, over a 
desolate country whose cultivation and populousness are the effects of 
more recent industry.®* While Clodion lay encamped in the plains 
of Artois,** and celebrated with vain and ostentatious security the 
marriage perhaps of his son, the nuptial feast was interrupted by the 
unexpected and unwelcome presence of Aetius, who had passed the 
Somm*^ at the head of his light cavalry. The tables, which had been 
spread under the shelter of a hill along the banks of a pleasant 
stream, were rudely overturned ; the Franks were oppressed before 
they could recover their arms or their ranks, and their unavailing 
valour was fatal only to themselves. The loaded waggons which had 
followed their march afforded a rich booty ; and the virgin-bride with 
her female attendants submitted to the new lovers who were imposed 
on them by the chance of war. This advantage, which had been 
obtained by the skill and activity of Aetius, might reflect some dis- 
grace on the military prudence of Clodion; but the king of the 
Franks soon regained his strength and reputation, and still maintained 
the possession of his Gallic kingdom from the Rhine to the Somme.*^ 
Under his reign, and most probably from the enterprising spirit of 
his subjects, the three capitals, Mentz, Treves^ and Cologne, expe- 
rienced the effects of hostile cruelty and avarice. The distress of 
Cologne was prolonged by the perpetual dominion of the same barba- 
rians who evacuated the ruins of Treves ; and Treves, which in the 
space of forty years had been four times besieged and pillaged, was 
disposed to lose the memory of her afflictions in the vain amusements 
of the circus.*^ The death of Clodion, after a reign of twenty years, 

»» The Carbonarian wood was that part of the great forest of the Ardennes which 
!ay between the Escaut, or Scheldt, and the Meuse. Yales. Notit. Gall. p. 126. 

Gregor. Turon. 1. ii, c. 9, in tom. ii. p. 166, 167; Fredegar. Epitom. c. 9, p. 395; 
Oesta Reg. Francor. c. 5, in tom. ii. p. Yit. St. Bemig. ab Hmcmar, in tom. iii. 
p. 373. 

M Francus qu& Cloio patentes 

Atrebatum terras pervaserat. 

Panegyr. Mcyorian. 212. 

The precise spot was a town or village called Yicus Selena ; and both the name and 
the place are discovered by modern geographers at Lens. See Yales. Notit. Gall, 
p. 246. Longuerue, Description de la France, tom. ii. p. 88. 

^ See a vague account of the action in Sidonius. Panegyr. Mijorian. 212-230. The 
French criticB, impatient to establish their monarchy in Gaul, have drawn a strong 
argument firom the silence of Sidonius, who dares not insinuate that the vanqiiisheg 
Franks were compelled to TejmM the Rhine. Dubos, tom. i. p. 322. 

^ Salvian (de uubemat. l^i, 1, vi.) has expressed, in vague and declaroatoiy lati* 
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exposed his kingdom to the discord and ambition of his two sons. 
Meroveus, the younger,*® was persuaded to implore the protection of 
Rome ; he was received at the Imperial court as the ally of Valen- 
tinian and the adopted son of the patrician Aetius, and dismissed to 
his native country with splendid gifts and the strongest assurances of 
friendship and support. During his absence his elder brother had 
solicited with equal ardour the formidable aid of Attila; and the 
king of the Huns embraced an alliance which facilitated the passage 
of the Rhine, and justified by a specious and honourable pretence 
the invasion of Gaul.*^ 

When Attila declared his resolution of supporting the cause of his 
allies the Vandals and the Franks, at the same time, and The adven- 
almost in the spirit of romantic chivalry, the savage monarch 
professed himself the lover and the champion of the princess “onoria. 
Honoria. The sister of Valentinian was educated in the palace of 
Ravenna ; and as her marriage might be productive of some danger 
to the state, she was raised, by the title of Augmta^^ above the 
hopes of the most presumptuous subject. But the fair Honoria had 
no sooner attained the sixteenth year of her age than she detested 
the importunate greatness which must for ever exclude her from the 
(»omforts of honourable love ; in the midst of vain and unsatisfactory 
pomp Honoria sighed, yielded to the impulse of nature, and threw 
herself into the arras of her chamberlain Eugenius. Her guilt and 
shame (such is the absurd language of imperious man) were soon 
betrayed by the appearances of pregnancy : but the disgrace of the 
royal family was published to the world by the imprudence of the 
empress Placidia, who dismissed her daughter, after a strict and 
shameful confinement, to a remote exile at Constantinople. The 


guage, the misfortuiiea of these three cities, which are distinctly ascertained by the 
learned Mascou, Hist, of the Ancient Germans, ix. 21, 

PriscuB in relating the contest does not name the two brothers; the second of 
whom he had seen at Rome, a beardless youth, with long flowing hair (Historians of 
France, tom. i. p. 607, 608 [p. 152, ed. Bonn]). The Benedictine Editors are inclined 
to believe that they were the sons of some unknown king of the Franks who reigned 
on the banks of the Neckar; but the arguments of M. de Foncemagne (Mem. de 
I’Acad^mie, tom. viii. p. 464) seem to prove that the Buccession of Clodion was dis- 
puted by his two sons, and that the younger was Meroveus, the father of Childeric.* 
Under the Merovingian race the throne was hereditary; but all the sons of the 
deceased monarch were equally entitled to their share of his treasures and territories. 
See tile Dissertations of M. de Foncemagne, in the sixth and eighth volumes of the 
Memoires de TAcad^mie. 

A medal is still extant which exhibits the pleasing countenance of Honoria, with 
the title of Augusta; and on the reverse, the improper legend of Saim Beipuhlica round 
the monogram of Christ. See Ducange, Famil. Byzantin. p, 67, 73. 

* The relationship of Meroveus to Clo- merely of his race. Greg. Tur. ii. o« 9^ 
diou is extremely doubtful. By some he in Sismondi, Hist, des i. 177 

is called an illegitimate sou; by others, See Mezeray, I. — ^M. 
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unhappy princess passed twelve or fourteen years in the irksome 
society of the sisters of Theodosius and their chosen virgins, to whose 
cromi Honoria could no longer aspire, and whose monastic assiduity 
of prayer, fasting, and vigils she reluctantly imitated. Her impatience 
of long and hopeless celibacy urged her to embrace a strange and 
desperate resolution. The name of Attila was familiar and formidable 
at Constantinople, and his frequent embassies entertained a perpetual 
intercourse between his camp and the Imperial palace. In the pur- 
suit of love, or rather of revenge, the daughter of Placidia sacrificed 
every duty and every prejudice, and offered to deliver her person into 
the arms of a barbarian of whose language she was ignorant, whose 
figure was scarcely human, and whose religion and manners she 
abhorred. By the ministry of a faithful eunuch she transmitted to 
Attila a ring, the pledge of her affection, and earnestly conjured him 
to claim her as a lawful spouse to whom he had been secretly be- 
trothed. These indecent advances were received, however, with 
coldness and disdain ; and the king of the Huns continued to multiply 
the number of his wives till his love was awakened by the more 
forcible passions of ambition and avarice. The invasion of Gaul was 
preceded and justified by a formal demand of the princess Honoria, 
with a just and equal share of the Imperial patrimony. His prede- 
cessors, the ancient Tanjous, had often addressed in the same hostile 
and peremptory manner the daughters of China ; and the pretensions 
of Attila were not less offensive to the majesty of Rome. A firm biit 
temperate refusal was communicated to his ambassadors. The right 
of female succession, though it might derive a specious argument from 
the recent examples of Placidia and Pulcheria, was strenuously 
denied, and the indissoluble engagements of Honoria were opposed 
to the claims of her Scythian lover.^® On the discovery of her con- 
nexion with the king of the Iluns, the guilty princess had been sent 
away, as an object of horror, from Constantinople to Italy ; her life 
was spared, but the ceremony of her marriage was performed with 
some obscure and nominal husband before she was immured in a 
perpetual prison, to bewail those crimes and misfortunes which 
Honoria might have escaped had she not been born the daughter of 
an emperor.®*^ 

See Priscua, p. 39, 40 [p. 151, 152, ed. BonnJ. It might be fairly alleged that, 
if females could succeed to the throne, Yalentinian himself, who had married the 
daughter and heiress of the yoimger Theodosius, would have asserted her right to the 
Eastern empire. 

The aaventures of Honoria are imperfectly related by Jomandes, de Suocesnone 
Regn. c. 97, and de Reb. Get. c. 42, p. 674; and in the Chronicles of Prosper and 
Harcellinus; but they cannot be made consistent or probable, unless we separate, 
by an interWd of time and place, her intrigue with Eugenius and her invitation of 
Attila. 
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A native of Gaul and a contemporary, the learned atid eloquent 
Sidonius, who was afterwards bishop of Clermont, had made 
a promise to one of his friends that he would compose a 
regular history of the war of Attila. If the modesty of Orleans, 
Sidonius had not discouraged him from the prosecution of 
this interesting work,®' the historian would have related with the 
simplicity of truth those memorable events to which the poet, in vague 
and doubtful metaphors, has concisely alluded.®® The kings and 
nations of Germany and Scythia, from the Volga perhaps to the 
Danube, obeyed the warlike summons of Attila. From the royal 
village in the plains of Hungary his standard moved towards the 
West, and after a march of seven or eight hundred miles he reached 
the conflux of the Rhine and the Neckar, where he was joined by the 
Franks who adhered to his ally, the elder of the sons of Clodion. A 
troop of light barbarians who roamed in quest of plunder might choose 
the winter for the convenience of passing the river on the ice, but the 
innumerable cavalry of the Huns required such plenty of forage and 
provisions as could be procured only in a milder season ; the Hercy- 
nian forest supplied materials for a bridge of boats, and the hostile 
myriads were poured with resistless violence into the Belgic pro- 
vinces.®® The consternation of Gaul was universal, and the various 
fortunes of its cities have been adorned by tradition with martyrdoms 
and miracles.®^ Troyes was saved by the merits of St. Lupus ; St. 


Exegeras milii, ut pr5mitterem tibi Attil® bellum stylo me posteris intimatunmi 

cccperam scribero, sed opens arrepti fasce perspecto, tseduit incboasse. Sidon. 

Apoll. 1, viii. Epist. 15, p. 24G. 

32 Subito cum nipta tumultu 

Carbaries totas in te transfuderat Ai-ctos, 

Gallia. Pugnacem liugum comitante Gelono, 

Qepida trux sequitur; Scyriiin Burgundio cogit: 

Chunus, Bellonotus, Neurus, Basterna, Taring ns, 

Bructerus, ulvosfl. vel quern Nicer abluit und4 
Prorumpit Francus. Cecidit cito secfca bipenni 
Hercynia in lintres, et Rhenum texuit alno. 

£t jam terrificis ditfuderat Attila turmis 
In campos se, Belga, tuos. 

Panegyr. Avit. 319, Ac. 

The most authentic and circumstantial account of this war is contained in Joi 
nandes (de Reb. Geticis, c. 36-41, p. 662-672), who has sometimes abridged, and 
sometimes transcribed, the larger history of Cassiodorus. Jomandes, a quotation 
which it would be superfluous to repeat, may be corrected and illustrated by Gregory 
of Tours, 1. ii. c. 5, 6, 7, and the Chronicles of Idatius, Isidore, and the two Prospers. 
All the ancient testimonies are collected and inserted in the Historians of France; but 
the reader should be cautioned against a supposed extract from the Chronicle of 
Idatius (among the fragments of Fredegarius, tom. ii. p. 462), wUch often contradicts 
the genuine text of the Gallician bishop. 

^ The ancient legendaries deserve some regard, as they are obliged to connect theiv 
fables with the real history of their own times. See the Lives of St. Lupus, St, 
Auianus, the bishops of Metz, S'** Genevieve, &c., in the Histoiians of France, tom. i 
p. 644, 645, 649, tom. iii. p. 369. 
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Servatius was removed from the woiid that he might not behold the 
ruin of Tongres ; and the prayers of St. Genevieve diverted the mardi 
of Attila from the neighbourhood of Paris. But as the greatest part 
of the Gallic cities were alike destitute of saints and soldiers, &ey 
were besieged and stormed by the Huns, who practised, in the 
example of Metz,®^ their customary maxims of war. They involved 
in a promiscuous massacre the priests who served at the altar and the 
infants who, in the hour of danger, had been providently baptized by 
the bishop ; the flourishing city was delivered to the flames, and a 
solitary chapel of St. Stephen marked the place where it formerly 
stood. From the Rhine and the Moselle, Attila advanced into the 
heart of Gaul, crossed the Seine at Auxerre, and after a long and 
laborious march fixed his camp under the walls of Orleans. He was 
desirous of securing his conquests by the possession of an advantageous 
post which commanded the passage of the Loire ; and he depended 
on the secret invitation of Sangiban, king of the Alani, who had pro- 
mised to betray the city and to revolt from the service of the empire. 
But this treacherous conspiracy was detected and disappointed: 
Orleans had been strengthened with recent fortifications, and the 
assaults of the Huns were vigorously repelled by the faithful valour 
of the soldiers or citizens who defended the place. The pastoral 
diligence of Anianus, a bishop of primitive sanctity and consummate 
prudence, exhausted every art of religious policy to support their 
courage till the arrival of the expected succours. After an obstinate 
siege the walls were shaken by the battering rams ; the Huns had 
already occupied the suburbs, and the people who were incapable of 
bearing arms lay prostrate in prayer. Anianus, who anxiously 
counted the days and hours, despatched a trusty messenger to observe 
from the rampart the face of the distant country. He returned twice 
without any intelligence that could inspire hope or comfort ; but in 
his third report he mentioned a small cloud which he had faintly 
descried at the extremity of the horizon. “ It is the aid of God ! ’’ 
exclaimed the bishop in a tone of pious confidence ; and the whole 
multitude repeated after him “ It is the aid of God.” The remote 
object, on which every eye was fixed, became each moment larger and 
more distinct ; the Roman and Gothic banners were gradually per- 

^ The eceptioism of the Count de Buat (Hist, des Peuples, tom. vii. p. 539, 540) 
cannot be roconciled with any principles of reason or criticism. Is not Gregory of 
Tours precise and positive in his account of the destruction of Metz ? At the distance 
of no more than an hundred years could he be ignorant, could the people be ignorant, 
of the fate of a city, the actual residence of his sovereigns, the {dngs of Austrasiaf 
llie learned Count, who seems to have undertaken the apology of Attila and the 
barbarians, appeals to the false Idatius, parctm civitatibus Germania et Gallia, ood 
forgets thi^ tne true Idatius had ezplieitly affirmed, plurimat oivitaies effraoto!, among 
whSih he enumsrafees Mete. 
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ceived ; and a favourable wind, blowing aside the dust, discovered, in 
deep array, the impatient squadrons of Aetius and Theodoric, who 
pressed forwards to the relief of Orleans. 

The facility with which Attila had penetrated into the heart of 
Gaul may be ascribed to his insidious policy as well as to Aiuance of 
the terror of his arms. His public declarations were skil- JJS vS^ 
fully mitigated by his private assurances ; he alternately 
soothed and threatened the Romans and the Goths ; and the courts 
of Ravenna and Toulouse, mutually suspicious of each other’s inten- 
tions, beheld with supine indifference the approach of their common 
enemy. Aetius was the sole guardian of the public safety ; but his 
wisest measures were embarrassed by a faction which, since the death 
of Placidia, infested the Imperial palace : the youth of Italy trembled 
at the sound of the trumpet ; and the barbarians, who from fear or 
affection were inclined to the cause of Attila, awaited with doubtful 
and venal faith the event of the war. The patrician passed the Alps 
at the head of some troops whose strength and numbers scarcely 
deserved the name of an army.^® But on his arrival at Arles or 
Lyons he was confounded by the intelligence that the Visigoths, re- 
fusing to embrace the defence of Gaul, had determined to expect 
within their own territories the formidable invader whom they pro- 
fessed to despise. The senator Avitus, who after the honourable 
exercise of the Praetorian praefecture had retired to his estate in 
Auvergne, was persuaded to accept the important embassy, which he 
executed with ability and success. He represented to Theodoric that 
an ambitious conqueror who aspired to the dominion of the earth 
could be resisted only by the firm and unanimous alliance of the 
powers whom he laboured to oppress. The lively eloquence of Avitus 
inflamed the Gothic warriors by the description of the injuries which 
their ancestors had suffered from the Huns, whose implacable fiiry 
still pursued them from the Danube to the foot of the Pyrenees, He 
strenuously urged that it was the duty of every Christian to save from 
sacrilegious violation the churches of God and the relics of the saints ; 
that it was the interest of every barbarian who had acquired a settle- 
ment in Gaul to defend the fields and vineyards, which were culti- 
vated for his use, against the desolation of the Scythian shepherds. 
Theodoric yielded to the evidence of truth, adopted the measure at 
once the most prudent and the most honourable, and declared that as 
the faithfiil ally of Aetius and the Romans he was ready to expose 

M Vix liquerat Alpes 

A 'itius, tenue, et ranim sine milite ducens 
Robiir, in auxiliis G^ticum male credulus agmen 
Innmanm proprUa pi'easumens adfore caatris. 

Panegyr. Avit. 328, &e. 
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his life and kingdom for the common safety of Gaul.®’ The Visigoths, 
who at that time were in the mature vigour of their fame and power, 
obeyed with alacrity the signal of war, prepared their arms and 
horses, and assembled under the standard of their aged king, who 
was resolved, with his two eldest sons, Torismond and Theodoric, to 
command in person his numerous and valiant people. The example 
of the Goths determined several tribes or nations that seemed to 
fluctuate between the Huns and the Romans. The indefatigable 
diligence of the patrician gradually collected the troops of Gaul and 
Germany, who had formerly acknowledged themselves the subjects or 
soldiers of the republic, but who now claimed the rewards of voluntary 
service and the rank of independent allies ; the Lmti, the Armoricans, 
the Breones, the Saxons, the Burgundians, the Sarmatians or Alani, 
the Ripuarians, and the Franks who followed Meroveus as their lawful 
prince. Such was the various army which, under the conduct of 
Aetius and Theodoric, advanced by rapid marches to relieve Orleans, 
and to give battle to the innumerable host of Attila.®® 

On their approach the king of the Huns immediately raised the 
Attiia retires sicgc, aiid soundcd a retreat to recall the foremost of his 
troops froiii the pillage of a city which they had already 
pagne. entered.'^® The valour of Attiia was always guided by his 
prudence ; and as he foresaw the fatal consequences of a defeat in 
the heart of Gaul, he repassed the Seine, and expected the enemy in 
the plains of Chalons, whose smooth and level surface was adapted to 
the operations of his Scythian cavalry. But in th^^ tumultuary retreat 
the vanguard of the Romans and their allies continually pressed, and 
sometimes engaged, the troops whom Attiia had posted in the rear ; 
the hostile columns, in the darkness of the night and the perplexity 
of the roads, might encounter each other without design ; and the 
bloody conflict of the Franks and Gepidse, in which fifteen thousand^'^ 

The policy of Attiia, of Atitius, and of the Visigoths, is imperfectly described in 
the Tanegyric of Avitus and the thirty-sixth chapter of Jornandes, The poet and 
rhe historian were botli biassed by personal or national prejudices. The former exalts 
the merit and importance of Avitus; orbis, Avite, salus, &c. ! The latter is anxious 
to show the Goths in the most favourable light. Yet their agreement, when they are 
fairly interpreted, is a proof of their veracity. 

^ The review of the army of Aetius is made by Jornandes, c. 36, p. 664, edit. Grot, 
tom. ii. p. ‘23, of the Historians of France, with the notes of the Benedictine editor. 
The J^ati were a promiscuous race of barbarians, born or naturalized in Gaul; and 
the Uiparii, or liipnaru, derived their name from their posts on the three rivers, the 
Rhine, the Mouse, and the Moselle; the Armoricans possessed the independent cities 
oetween the Seine and the Loire. A colony of Saxons had been planted in the diocese 
of Bayeux; the Burqundians wore settled in Savoy; and the Breones were a warlike 
tribe of Rhstians, to the eiist of the lake of Constance. 

Aurelianensis urbis obsidio, oppugnatio, irruptio, nec direptio. Sidon. ApoUin. 
1. viii. Epist. 15, p. 246. The preservation of Orleans might easily be turned into a 
misaole, obtained and foretold by the holy bishi^. 

^ The common editions read xcm; but there is some authority of manuscripts ( and 
almost any authority is suiheient) for the mure reasonable number of xvm. 
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Darbarians were slain, was a prelude to a more general and decisive 
action. The Catalaunian fields^' spread themselves round Ch&lons, 
and extend, according to the vague measurement of Jomandes, to the 
length of one hundred and fifty, and the breadth of one hundred 
miles, over the whole province, which is entitled to the appellation of 
a champaign country.^^ This spacious plain was distinguished, 
however, by some inequalities of ground ; and the importance of an 
height which commanded the camp of Attlla was understood and 
disputed by the two generals. The young and valiant Torismond 
first occupied the summit ; the Goths rushed with irresistible weight 
on the Huns, who laboured to ascend from the opposite side : and 
the possession of this advantageous post inspired both the troops 
and their leaders with a fair assurance of victory. The anxiety of 
Attila prompted him to consult his priests and haruspices. It was 
reported that, after scrutinising the entrails of victims and scraping 
their bones, they revealed, in mysterious language, his own defeat, 
with the death of his principal adversary ; and that the barbarian, 
by accepting the equivalent, expressed his involuntary esteem for the 
superior merit of Aetius. But the unusual despondency which seemed 
to prevail among the Huns engaged Attila to use the expedient, so 
familiar to the generals of antiquity, of animating his troops by a 
military oration ; and his language was that of a king who had often 
fought and conquered at their head.^^ He pressed them to conside.’ 
their past glory, their actual danger, and their future hopes. The 
same fortune which ^opened the deserts and morasses of Scythia to 
their unarmed valour, which had laid so many warlike nations pros- 
trate at their feet, had reserved the joys of this memorable field for 
the consummation of their victories. The cautious steps of their 
enemies, their strict alliance, and their advantageous posts, he artfully 
represented as the effects, not of prudence, but of fear. The Visigoths 
alone were the strength and nerves of the opposite army ; and the 
Huns might securely trample on the degenerate Romans, whose close 
and compact order betrayed their apprehensions, and who were 
equally incapable of supporting the dangers or the fatigues of a day 
of battle. The doctrine of predestination, so favourable to martial 

Chalons, or Duro-Catalaunum, afterwards Catalaum, had formerly made a part of 
the territory of Rheims, from whence it is distant only twenty-seven miles. See Vales. 
Notit. Gall, p. 136; D’Anville, Notice de TAncienne Gp.ule, p. 212, 279. 

^ The name of ('ampania, or Chatnp^ne, is frequently mentioned by Gregory of 
Tours; and that great province, of which Rheims was the capital, obeyed the com- 
mand of a duke. Vales. Notit. p. 120-123. 

"lam sensible that these military orations are usually composed by the historian; 
yet the old Ostrogoths, who had served under Attila, might repeat his discourse to 
Cassiodorus; the ideas, and even the expressions, have an original Scythian ciwt; and 
I doubt whether an Italian of the sixth century would have thought of the hujus oer- 
taminis gaudia. 
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virtue, was carefully inculcated by the king of the Huns ; who assured 
his subjects that the warriors, protected by Heaven, were safe and 
invulnerable amidst the darts of the enemy ; but that the unerring 
Fates would strike their victims in the bosom of inglorious peace. 
“ I myself,'* continued Attila, “ will throw the first javelin, and the 
“ wretch who refuses to imitate the example of his sovereign is 
“ devoted to inevitable death.** The spirit of the barbarians was 
rekindled by the presence, the voice, and the example of their intrepid 
leader ; and Attila, yielding to their impatience, immediately formed 
his order of batde. At the head of his brave and faithful Huns, he 
occupied in person the centre of the line. The nations subject to his 
empire, the Rugians, the Heruli, the Thuringians, the Franks, the 
Burgundians, were extended, on either hand, over the ample space of 
the Catalaunian fields ; the right wing was commanded by Ardaric, 
king of the Gepidse; and the three valiant brothers who reigned 
over the Ostrogoths were posted on the left to oppose the kindred 
tribes of the Visigoths. The disposition of the allies was regulated 
by a different principle. Sangiban, the faithless king of the Alani, 
was placed in the centre: where his motions might be strictly 
watched, and his treachery might be instantly punished. Aetius 
assumed the command of the left, and Theodoric of the right* wing ; 
while Torismond still continued to occupy the heights which appear 
to have stretched on the flank, and perhaps the rear, of the Scythian 
army. The nations from the Volga to the Atlantic were assembled 
on the plain of Chalons ; but many of these nations had been divided 
by faction, or conquest, or emigration ; and the appearance of similar 
arms and ensigns, which threatened each other, presented the image 
of a civil war. 

The discipline and tactics of the Greeks and Romans form an 
i^attie of interesting part of their national manners. The attentive 
cuftions. study of the military operations of Xenophon, or Csesar, or 
Frederic, when they are described by the same genius which con- 
reived and executed them, may tend to improve (if such improvement 
ran be wished) the art of destroying the human species. But the 
battle of Chalons can only excite our curiosity by the magnitude of 
the object ; since it was decided by the blind impetuosity of barba- 
rians, and has been related by partial writers, whose civil or ecclesias- 
tical profession secluded them from the knowledge of military affairs. 
Cassiodorus, however, had familiarly conversed with many Gothic 
warriors who served in that memorable engagement ; “ a conflict,’* as 
they informed him, fierce, various, obstinate, and bloody ; such aa 

could not be paralleled either in the present or in past ages.” The 
number of the slain amounted to one hundred and sixty-two thousand 
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cfty according to another account, three hundred thousand persons 
and these incredible exaggerations suppose a real and effective loss, 
sufficient to justify the historian’s remark that whole generations may 
be swept away by the madness of kings in the space of a single hour. 
After the mutual and repeated discharge of missile weapons, in which 
the archers of Scythia might signalise their superior dexterity, the 
cavalry and infantry of the two armies were furiously mingled in 
closer combat The Huns, who fought under the eyes of their king, 
pierced through the feeble and doubtful centre of the allies, separated 
their wings from each other, and wheeling, with a rapid effort, to the 
left, directed their whole force against the Visigoths. As Theodoric 
rode along the ranks to animate his troops, he received a mortal 
stroke from the javelin of Andages, a noble Ostrogoth, and immedi- 
ately fell from his horse. The wounded king was oppressed in the 
general disorder and trampled under the feet of his own cavalry ; and 
this important death served to explain the ambiguous prophecy of 
the haruspices. Attila already exulted in the confidence of victoi*j% 
when the valiant Torismond descended from the hills, and verified 
the remainder of the prediction. The Visigoths, who had been 
thrown into confusion by the flight, or defection, of the Alani, gra- 
dually restored their order of battle ; and the Huns were undoubtedly 
vanquished, since Attila was compelled to retreat. He had exposed 
his person with the rashness of a private soldier ; but the infrepid 
troops of the centre had pushed forwards beyond the rest of the line ; 
their attack was faintly supported ; their flanks were unguarded ; and 
the conquerors of Scythia and Germany were saved by the approach 
of the night from a total defeat. They retired within the circle of 
waggons that fortified their camp; and the dismounted squadrons 
{)repared themselves for a defence to which neither their arms nor 
their temper were adapted. The event was doubtful: but Attila 
had secured a last and honourable resource. The saddles and rich 
furniture of the cavalry were collected by his order into a funeral 
pile ; and the magnanimous barbarian had resolved, if his entrench- 
ments should be forced, to rush headlong into the flames, and to 
deprive his enemies of the glory which they might have acquired by 
the death or captivity of Attila.^^ 

** The expressions of Jomaudes, or rather of Cassiodorus, are extremely strong 
Bellum atrox, multiplex, immane, pertinax, cui simile nulle usquam narrat antiquitas: 
ubi talia gesta referuntur, ut nihil esset quod in vit4 bu& conspicere potuisset egregius, 
qui hujus miraculi privaretur aepecth fc. 40, p. 668]. Dubos (Hist. Critique, tom. i. 
p. 392, 393) attempts to reconcile the 162,000 of Jomandes with the '300,000 of 
ldatl\iB and Isidore, by supposing that the larger number included the total destruc- 
tion of the war, the e&cts of disease, the slaughter of the unarmed people, &c. 

^ The Count de Buat (Hist, des Peuples, Ac,, tom. vii, p. 554-573), still depending 
on the false, and again rejecting the tnie, Idatius, has divided the defeat of Attila into 
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But bis enemies had passed the night in equal disorder and anxiety, 
jietreatof The iuconsiderate courage of Torismond was tempted to 
Atuia. ^J.gg pursuit, till he unexpectedly found himself, with a 
few followers, in the midst of the Scythian waggons. In the confusion 
of a nocturnal combat he was thrown from his horse ; and the Gothic 
prince must have perished like his father, if his youthful strength and 
the intrepid zeal of his companions had not rescued him from this 
dangerous situation. In the same manner, but on the left of the line, 
Actius himself, separated from his allies, ignorant of their victory, 
and anxious for their fate, encountered and escaped the hostile troops 
that were scattered over the plains of Chalons ; and at length reached 
the camp of the Goths, which he could only fortify with a slight ram- 
part of shields till the dawn of day. The Imperial general was soon 
satisfied of the defeat of Attila, who still remained inactive within his 
entrenchments ; and when he contemplated the bloody scene, he ob- 
served, with secret satisfaction, that the loss had principally fallen on 
the barbarians. The body of Theodoric, pierced with honourable 
wounds, was discovered under a heap of the slain : his subjects 
bewailed the death of their king and fiither; but their tears were 
mingled with songs and acclamations, and his funeral rite.s were per- 
formed in the face of a vanquished enemy. The Goths, clashing 
their arms, elevated on a buckler his eldest son Torismond, to whom 
they justly ascribed the glory of their success; and the new king 
accepted the obligation of revenge as a sacred portion of his paternal 
inheritance. Yet the Goths themselves were astonished by the fierce 
and undaunted aspect of their formidable antagonist; and their 
historian has compared Attila to a lion encompassed in his den and 
threatening his hunters with redoubled fury. The kings and nations 
who might have deserted his standard in the hour of distress were 
made sensible that the displeasure of their monarch was the most 
imminent and inevitable danger. All his instruments of martial 
music incessantly sounded a loud and animating strain of defiance ; 
and the foremost troops, who advanced to the assault, were checked 
or destroyed by showers of arrows from every side of the entrench- 
ments. It was detennined in a general council of war to besiege the 
king of the Huns in his camp, to intercept his provisions, and to 
reduce him to the alternative of a disgraceful treaty or an unequal 
combat. But the impatience of the barbarians soon disdained these 
cautious and dilatory measures : and the mature policy of Actius was 
apprehensive that, after the extirpation of the Huns, the republic 
would be oppressed by the pride and power of the Gothic nation 


two great battles; tho former near Orleans, the latter in Clmmpagne: in the one, 
Theodoric was slain; in the other, he was revenged. 
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The patrician exerted the superior ascendant of authoriiy and reason 
to calm the passions which the son of Theodoric considered as a 
duty ; represented, with seeming affection and real truth, the dangers 
of absence and delay ; and persuaded Torismond to disappoint, by 
his speedy return, the ambitious designs of his brothers, who might 
occupy the throne and treasures of Toulouse.**® After the departure 
of the Goths, and the separation of the allied army, Attila was sur- 
prised at the vast silence that reigned over the plains of Chalons : 
the suspicion of some hostile stratagem detained him several days 
within the circle of his waggons, and his retreat beyond the Rhine 
confessed the last victory which was achieved in the name of the 
Western empire. Meroveus and his Franks, observing a prudent 
distance, and magnifying the opinion of their strength by the nume- 
rous fires which they kindled every night, continued to follow the rear 
of the Huns till they reached the confines of Thuringia The Thu- 
ringians served in the army of Attila : they traversed, both in their 
march and in their return, the territories of the Franks ; and it was 
perhaps in this war that they exercised the cruelties which, about 
fourscore years afterwards, were revenged by the son of Clovis. 
They marsacred their hostages, as well as their captives : two hun- 
dred young maidens were tortured with exquisite and unrelenting 
rage ; their bodies were torn asunder by wild horses, or their bones 
were crushed under the weight of rolling wTJggons ; and their un- 
buried limbs were abandoned on the public roads as a prey to dogs 
and vultures. Such, w^ere those savage ancestors whose imaginary 
virtues have sometimes excited the praise and envy of civilised 
ages I 

Neither the spirit, nor the forces, nor the reputation of Attila 
were impaired by the failure of the Gallic expedition. In invasion of 
the ensuing spring he repeated his demand of the princess 
Honoria and her patrimonial treasures. The demand was 
again rejected or eluded ; and the indignant lover immediately took 
the field, passed the Alps, invaded Italy, and besieged Aquileia with 
an innumerable host of barbarians. Those barbarians were unskilled 

^ JornancleB de Rebus Geticis, c. 41, p. G71. The policy of Actius and the 
behaviour of Torismond are extremely natural ; and the patrician, according to Gregory 
of Tours (1. ii. c. 7, p. 16.5), dismissed the prince of the Franks by suggesting to him 
a similar apprehension. The false Idatius ridiculously pretends that Aetius paid a 
clandestine nocturnal visit to the kings of the Huns and of the Visigoths; from each 
of whom he obtained a bribe of ton thousand pieces of gold as the price of an undis< 
turbed retreat. 

^ These cruelties, which are passionately deplored by Theodoric, the son of Clovis 
(Gregory of Tours, l.iii. o. 10, p. 190), suit the time and circumstances of the invasion 
of Attila. His residence in Thuringia was long attested by popular tradition; ar.d he 
Is supposed to have assembled a cmmultaij or diet, in the territory of Eisenach. See 
Moscou, ix. 30, who settles with nice accuracy the extent of ancient Thuringia, and 
derives its name from the Gotliic tribe of the Thervingi. 
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bx the metihods of conducting a regular siege, which, even among 
the ancients, required some knowledge, or at least some practice* oi 
the mechanic arts. But the labour of many thousand provincials and 
captives, whose lives were sacrificed without pity, might execute the 
most painful and dangerous work. The skill of the Roman artists 
might be corrupted to the destruction of their country. The walls 
of Aquileia were assaulted by a formidable train of battering rams, 
moveable turrets, and engines that threw stones, darts, and fire 
and the monarch of the Huns employed the forcible impulse of hoi)e, 
fear, emulation, and interest, to subvert the only barrier whii^h 
delayed the conquest of Italy. Aquileia was at that period one of 
the richest, the most populous, and the strongest of the maritime 
cities of the Adriatic coast. The Gothic auxiliaries, who appear 
to have served under their native princes, Alaric and Antala, com- 
municated their intrepid spirit; and the citizens still remembered 
the glorious and successful resistance which their ancestors had 
opposed to a fierce, inexorable barbarian, who disgraced the majesty 
of the Roman purple. Three months were consumed without effect 
in the siege of Aquileia ; till the want of provisions and the clamours 
of his army compelled Attila to relinquish the enterprise, and reluc- 
tantly to issue his orders that the troops should strike their tents the 
next morning, and begin their retreat But as he rode round the 
walls, pensive, angry, and disappointed, he observed a stork preparing 
to leave her nest in one of the towers, and to fly with her infant 
family towards the country. He seized, with the ready penetration 
of a statesman, this trifling incident which chance had offered to 
superstition ; and exclaimed, in a loud and cheerful tone, that such 
a domestic bird, so constantly attached to human society, would never 
have abandoned her ancient seats unless those towers had been 
devoted to impending ruin and solitude.^® The favourable omen 
inspired an assurance of victory ; the siege was renewed, and pro- 
secuted with fresh vigour ; a large breach was made in the part of 
the wall from whence the stork bad taken her flight; the Huns 
mounted to the assault with irresistible fury; and the succeeding 

^ Miusliinif conitructis, omnibuBque tormentorum generibus adhibitis. Jornandes, 
c. 42, p. 673. In the thirteenth oentury the Moguls battered the cities of China with 
large engines constructed by the Mahometans or Christians in their service, which 
threw stones from 150 to 300 pounds weight. In the defence of their country the 
Chinese used gunpowder, and even bombs, above an hundred years before they wore 
known in Europe; yet even those celestial, or infernal, arms were insufficient to 
protect a pusillanimous nation. See Gaubil, Hist, des Mongous, p. 70, 71, 155, 
157, &c. 

^ The same story is told by Jomandes and by Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. 
e. 4, p. 187, 188 [tom. i. p. 330, ed. Bonn]) : nor is it easy to decide which is the 
ori^^l. Biit the Greek mstorian is giiilty of an inexcusable mistake in placing the 
siege of Aquileia after the death of .4etius. 
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genoFation could scarcely discover the ruins of Aquileia.*® After 
this dreadful chastisement, Attila pursued his march; and as he 
pas^d, the cities of Altinum, Concordia, and Padua were reduced 
into heaps of stones and ashes. The inland towns, Vicenza, Verona, 
and Bergamo, were exposed to the rapacious cruelty of the Huns. 
Milan and Pavia submitted, without resistance, to the loss of their 
wealth ; and applauded the unusual clemency which preserved from the 
flames the public as well as private buildings, and spared the lives 
of the captive multitude. The popular traditions of Comum, Turin, 
or Modena may justly be suspected; yet they concur with more 
authentic evidence to prove that Attila spread his ravages over the 
rich plains of modern Lombardy, which are divided by the Po, and 
bounded by the Alps and Apennine.** When he took possession of 
the royal palace of Milan, he was surprised and offended at the sight 
of a picture which represented the Caesars seated on their throne, 
and the princes of Scythia prostrate at their feet. The revenge 
which Attila inflicted on this monument of Roman vanity was harm- 
less and ingenious. He commanded a painter to reverse the figures 
and the attitudes ; and the emperors were delineated on the same 
canvas approaching in a suppliant posture to empty their bags of 
tributary gold before the throne of the Scythian monarch.'^* The 
spectators must have confessed the truth and propriety of the altera- 
tion; and were perhaps tempted to apply, on this singular occa- 
sion, the well-known fable of the dispute between the lion and the 
man,®® 


^ Jornandes, about an hundred years afterwards, affirms that Aquileia was so 
completely ruined, ita ut vix ejus vestigia, ut appareant, reliquerint. See Jomandea 
de Reb, Geticis, c. 42, p. 673. Paul. Diacon. 1. ii. c. 14, p. 785 [Grot. Hist. Goth.]. 
Liutprand, Hist. 1. iii. c. 2. The name of Aquileia was sometimes applied to Fonun 
Julii (Cividad del Friuli), the more recent capital of the Venetian province.* 

In describing this war of Attila, a war so famous but so imperfectly known, I 
have taken for my guides two learned Italians who considered the subject with some 
peculiar advantages; Sigonius, de Imperio Occidental!, 1. ziii. in his Works, tom. i. 
p. 495-502; and Muratori, Annali d’ltalia, tom. iv. p. 229-236, 8vo. edition. 

This anecdote may be found under two different articles (/KiWXavov and KopuKos) 
of the miscellaneous compilation of Suidas. 

Leo respondit, humanA hoc pictum manh: 

Yideres hominem dejecium, si pingere 
Leones scirent. 


Appendix ad Phaedrum, Fab. xxv. 

lion in Phsedrus very foolishly appeals from pictures to the amphitheatre; and I 


* Compare the curious Latin poems on 
the destruction of Aquileia, published by 
M. Endlicher in his valuable catalogue of 
Latin MSS. in the library of Vienna, 
p. 298, &o. 

Repleta quondam domibus sublimibus, omatii 
mini, niveis, marmorelo, 

Nunc ferax ftmgtuu metliis ftmloalo milcolidniiii. 
VOl., IV. 


The monkish poet has his consolation in 
Attila’s sufft rings in soul and body. 

Vindictam tamon non evaalt Impius destructor taut 
Attila s^vissimus, 

Nunc igui simul gehenne et venuibus exemdatur 
~P. aso.-M. 


Ji 
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It is a saying worthy of the ferociotis pride of Attila, that the grass 
foundation never grew on the spot where his horse had trod. Yet the 
SicSl savage destroyer undesignedly laid the foundations of a 
Vonice. repuWic which revived, in the feudal state of Europe, the 
art and spirit of commercial industry. The celebrated name of 
Venice, or Venetia,*^ was formerly diffused over a large and fertile 
province of Italy, from the confines of Pannonia to the river Addua, 
and from the Po to the Rhaetian and Julian Alps. Before the 
irnii)tion of the barbarians, fifty Venetian cities flourished in peace 
and prosperity : Aquileia was placed in the most conspicuous station : 
but the ancient dignity of Padua was supported by agriculture and 
manufactures ; and the property of five hundred citizens, who were 
entitled to the equestrian rank, must have amounted, at the strictest 
computation, to one million seven hundred thousand pounds. Many 
families of Aquileia, Padua, and the adjacent towns, who fled 
from the sword of the Huns, found a safe, though obscure, refuge in 
the neighbouring islands.^^ At the extremity of the Gulf, where the 
Adriatic feebly imitates the tides of the ocean, near an hundred 
small islands are separated by shallow water from the continent, and 
protected from the waves by several long slips of land, which admit 
the entrance of vessels through some secret and narrow channels.^* 
Till the middle of the fifth century these remote and sequestered 
spots remained without cultivation, with few inhabitants, and almost 
without a name. But the manners of the Venetian fugitives, their 
arts and their government, were gradually formed by their new 
situation ; and one of the epistles of Cfissiodorus,''’ which describes 
their condition about seventy years afterwards, may be considered 


am glad to observe that the native taste of La Fontaine (1. iii. fable x.) has omitted 
this most lame and impotent conclusion. 

^ Paul the Deacon (de Qestis Langobard. 1. ii. c. 14 [f’eqq.'], p. 784) describes the 
provinces of Italy about the end of the eighth century. Venetia non solum in paucis 
insulis quas nunc Venetias dicimus, constat; sed ojus terminus a Pannoni© finibus 
usque Adduam fluvium protelatur. The history of that province till the age of Charle- 
magne forms the first and most interesting pai’t of the Verona Illustrata (p. 1-388), in 
which the Marquis Scipio Maffei has shown himself equally capable of enlarged views 
and minute disquisitions. 

This emigration is not attested by any contemporary evidence; but the fact is 
proved by the event, and the circumstances might be presei'ved by tradition. The 
citizens of Aquileia retired to the Isle of Gradus, those of Padua to Hivus Altus, or 
Rialto, where the city of Venice was afterwards built, &c. 

The topography and antiquities of the Venetian islands, from Gradns to Clcxlia, 
or Chioggia, are accunvtely stated in the Dissertatio Chorographica de Italifi Medi: 
^vi, p. 151-155. 

^ Cassiodor. Variar. 1. xii. Epist. 24. Maffei (Verona Illustrata, part i. p. 240-254) 
has translated and explained this curhms letter, in the spirit of a learned antiquarian 
and a faithful subject, who considered Venice as the only legitimate offspring of the 
Roman republic. He fixes the date of the epistle, and consequently the prefecture, 
of Cassiodorus, a.I>. 523; and the Marquis's authority has the more weight as he had 
prepared an edition of his works and actually published a dissertation on the true 
orthography of his name See Ossowaziolii Letterarie, tom. ii. p. 290-339. 
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m the primitive monument of the republic.* The minister of Theo- 
doric compares them, in his quaint declamatory style, to waterfowl, 
who had fixed their nests on the bosom of the waves ; and though 
he allows that the Venetian provinces had formerly contained many 
noble families, he insinuates that they were now reduced by mis- 
fortune to the same level of humble poverty. Fish was the common, 
and almost the universal, food of every rank : their only treasure 
consisted in the plenty of salt which they extracted from the sea : 
and the exchange of that commodity, so essential to human life, was 
substituted in the neighbouring markets to the currency of gold and 
silver. A people whose habitations might be doubtfully assigned to 
the earth or water soon became alike familiar with the two elements , 
and the demands of avarice succeeded to those of necessity. The 
islanders, who, from Grado to Chiozza, were intimately connected 
with each other, penetrated into the heart of Italy, by the secure, 
though laborious, navigation of the rivers and inland canals. Tbeir 
vessels, which were continually increasing in size and number, visited 
all the harbours of the Gulf; and the marriage which Venice 
annually celebrates with the Adriatic was contracted in her early 
infancy. The epistle of Cassiodorus, the Praetorian praefect, is 
addressed to the maritime tribunes ; and he exhorts them, in a mild 
tone of authority, to animate the zeal of their countrymen for the 
public service, which required their assistance to transport the maga- 
zines of wine and oil from the province of Istria to the royal city of 
Ravenna. The ambiguous office of these magistrates is explained 
by the tradition, that, in the twelve principal islands, twelve tribunes, 
or judges, were created by an annual and popular election. The 
existence of the Venetian republic under the Gothic kingdom of 


• The learned Count Figliasi has proved 
in his Memoirs upon the Veneti (Memoiie 
de’ Veneti prinii e second! del Conte Fig- 
liasi, t. vi. Venezia, 1796), that from the 
most remote period, this nation, which 
occupied the country which has since been 
called the Venetian States or Terra firma, 
likewise inhabited the islands scattered 
upon the coast, and that from thence arose 
the names of Venetia prinia and secunda, of 
which the first applied to the mainland 
and the second to the islands and Lagunes. 
From the time of the Pelasgi and of the 
Etrurians, the first Veneti, inhabiting a 
fertile and pleasant country, devoted them- 
selves to agriculture: the second, placed 
in the midst of canals at the mouth of 
Bevei*al rivers, conveniently situated with 
regard to the islands of Greece, as well as 
the fertile plains of Italy, applied them- 


selves to navigation and commerce. Both 
submitted to the Romans a short time 
before the second Punic war; yet it was 
not till after the victory of Maiius over 
the Cimbri that their country was re- 
duced to a Roman province. Under the 
emperors, Venetia Prima obtained more 
than once, by its calamities, a place in 
history. ♦ » * But the mai’itime province 
was occupied in fisheries, salt-works, and 
commerce. The Romans have considered 
the inhabitants of this part as beneath the 
dignity of history, and have left them in 
obscurity. ♦ They dwelt there until 
the period when their islands afforded a 
retreat to their ruined and fugitive com- 
patriots. Sismondi, Hist, des R^p.Itali- 
ennes, vol. i. p. aUi.— G. 

Compare, on the origin of Venice, Daru, 
Hist, do Venise, vol. i. c. i. — M. 
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Italy ia attested by the same authentic record which annihilates their 
lofty claim of original and perpetual independence.’'® 

The Italians, who had long since renounced the exercise of arms, 
Attiu given surprised, after forty years’ peace, by the approach of 

^egtjo tbe a formidable barbarian, whom they abhorred as the enemy 
of their religion as well as of their republic. Amidst the 
general consternation, Aetius alone was incapable of fear; but it 
was impossible that he should achieve alone and unassisted any 
military exploits worthy of his former renown. The barbarians who 
had defended Gaul refused to march to the relief of Italy ; and the 
succours promised by the Eastem emperor were distant and doubtful. 
Since Aetius, at the head of his domestic troops, still maintained the 
field, and harassed or retarded the march of Attila, he never showed 
himself more truly great than at the time when his conduct was 
blamed by an ignorant and ungrateful people.*'® If the mind of 
Valentinian had been susceptible of any generous sentiments, he 
would have chosen such a general for his example and his guide. 
But the timid grandson of Theodosius, instead of sharing the dangers, 
escaped from the sound, of war ; and his hasty retreat from Ravenna 
to Rome, from an impregnable fortress to an open capital, betrayed 
his secret intention of abandoning Italy as soon as the danger should 
approach his Imperial person. This shameful abdication was sus- 
pended, however, by the spirit of doubt and delay which commonly 
adheres to pusillanimous counsels, and sometimes corrects their per- 
nicious tendency. The Western emperor, with the senate and people 
of Rome, embraced the more salutary resolution of deprecating, by 
a solemn and suppliant embassy, the wrath of Attila. This important 
commission was accepted by Avienus, who, from his birth and riches, 
his consular dignity, the numerous train of his clients, and his per- 
sonal abilities, held the first rank in the Roman senate. The 
specious and artful character of Avienus was admirably qualified 
to conduct a negociation either of public or private interest: his 


“ See, in the second volume of Amelot de la Houssaie, Histoire du Qouvemement 
de Venise, a translation of the famous Squittenio, This book, which has been exalted 
far above its merits, is stained in every line with the disingenuous ixialevolence of 
party: but the principal evidence, genuine and apocryphal, is brought together, and 
the reader will easily choose the fair medium. 

® Sirmond (Not. ad Sidon. ApoUin. p. 19) has published a curious passage from 
the Chronicle of Prosper. AtUla, re<hutegratis viribus, quas in Gallia amiserat, 
Italiam ingredi per Fannonias intendit; nihil duce nostro Aetio secundum prioris belli 
opera prospidente, &c. He reproaches Aetius with neglecting to guard the Alps and 
with a design to abandon Italy; but this rash censure may at least be counterbalanced 
by the favourable testimonies of Idatius and Isidore. 

^ See the original portraits of Avienus and his rival Basilius delineated and con- 
trasted in the epistles (i. 9, p. 22) of Sidonius. He had studied the characters of the 
two chiefs of the senate; but he attached himself to Basilius as the more solid and die 
interested friend. 
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eolleagtte Trigetdus had exercised the PraBtorian praefecture of Italy ; 
and Leo, bishop of Rome, consented to expose his life for the safety 
of his flock. The genius of Leo was exercised and displayed in 
the public misfortunes ; and he has deserved the appellation of Great 
by the successful zeal with which he laboured to establish his opinions 
and his authority, under the venerable names of orthodox faith and 
ecclesiastical discipline. The Roman ambassadors were introduced 
to the tent of Attila, as he lay encamped at the place where the 
slow-winding Mincius is lost in the foaming waves of the lake Bena- 
cus,®® and trampled, with his Scythian cavalry, the farms of Catullus 
and Virgil.®^ The barbarian monarch listened with favourable, and 
even respectful, attention ; and the deliverance of Italy was purchased 
by the immense ransom or dowry of the princess Hoiioria. The 
state of his army might facilitate the treaty and hasten his retreat. 
Their martial spirit was relaxed by the wealth and indolence of a 
warm climate. The shepherds of the North, whose ordinary food 
consisted of milk and raw flesh, indulged themselves too freely in the 
use of bread, of wine, and of meat prepared and seasoned by the 
arts of cookery ; and the progress of disease revenged in some mea- 
sure the iniuries of the Italiana®^ When Attila declared his resolu- 
tion of carrying his victorious arms to the gates of Rome, he was 
admonished by his friends, as well as by his enemies, that Alaric had 
not long survived the conquest of the eternal city. His mind. 


The character and principles of Leo may be traced in one hundred and Sorty-one 
original epistles, which illustrate the ecclesiastical history of his long and busy pon- 
tificate, from A.D. 440 to 461. See Dupin, Biblioth^ue Kccldei^tiqiie, tom. iii. 
Dart ii. p. 120-165. 

** tardis ingens ubi fiexibus errat 

MinciuSf et tener^ prsetexit arundine ripas 

Anne lacus tantos, te Lari maxime, teque 
Fluctibus, et fremitu assurgens Benace marino. 

** The Marquis Maffei (Verona Illustrata, part i. p. 95, 129, 221, part ii. p. 2, 6) 
has illustrated with taste and learning this interesting topography. He places the 
interview of Attila and St. Leo near Ariolica, or Ardelica, now Peschiera, at the conflux 
of the lake and river; ascertains the villa of Catullus, in the delightful peninsula of 
Sirmio, and discovers the Andos of Virgil in the village of Bandes, precisely situate, 
qu& Be subducere colles incipiunt, where the Veronese hills imperceptibly slope down 
into the plain of Mantua.® 

Si statim infesto agmine urbem petiissent, gr^de discrimen esset: sed in Venetill 
quo fere tractu Italia molKssima est, ipsa soli coelique clementift robur elanguit. Ai 
hoc panis usd carnisque coctsp, et dulcedine vini mitigatos, &c. This passage of Florus 
(iii. 3) is still more applicable to the Iluns than to the Cimbri, and it may serve as a 
commentary on the celestial plague with which Idatius and Isidore have dieted the 
troops of Attila. 


• This interview is likewise placed at in the year 1616, in the church of the latter 
Ponte Molino and at Govemolo, at the place, commemorative of the event. ^ De. 
conflux of the Mincio and the Po. Gon- scrizione di Verona e della sua provinoii^ 
««a; bishop of Mantua, erected a tablet c. 11, p. 120. — ^M. 
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superior to real danger, was assaulted by ima^nary terrors; nor 
could he escape the influence of superstition, which had so often been 
subservient to his designs.®^ The pressing eloquence of Leo, his 
maje&tic aspect and sacerdotal robes, excited the veneration of 
Attila for the spiritual father of the Christians. The apparition of 
the two apostles St. Peter and St Paul, who menaced the barbarian 
with instant death if he rejected the prayer of their successor, is one 
of the noblest legends of ecclesiastical tradition. The safety of 
Rome might deserve the interposition of celestial beings ; and some 
indulgence is due to a fable which has been represented by the pencil 
of Raphael and the chisel of Algardi.®® 

Before the king of the Huns evacuated Italy, he threatened to 
The death moTG dreadful, and more implacable, if his bride, 

Attila, the princess Honoria, were not delivered to his ambassa- 

dors within the term stipulated by the treaty. Yet, in the 
mean while, Attila relieved his tender anxiety by adding a beautiful 
maid, whose name was Ildico, to the list of his innumerable wives.®"^ 
Their marriage was celebrated with barbaric pomp and festivity, at 
his wooden palace beyond the Danube ; and the monarch, oppressed 
with wine and sleep, retired at a late hour from the banquet to the 
nuptial bed. His attendants continued to respect his pleasures or his 
repose the greatest part of the ensuing day, till the unusual silence 
alarmed their fears and suspicions ; and, after attempting to awaken 
Attila by loud and repeated cries, they at length broke into the royal 
apartment. They found the trembling bride sitting by the bedside, 
hiding her face with her veil, and lamenting her own danger, as well 
as the death of the king, who had expired during the night.®® An 

The historian Priscus had positively mentioned the effect which this example 
produced on the mind of Attila. Jomandes, c. 42, p. 673. 

The picture of Kaphael is in the Vatican; the basso (or perhaps the alto) relievo 
of Algardi on one of the altars of St. Peter’s (see Dubos, Rdtlexioiis sur la Poe'sie et sur 
la Peinture, tom. i. p. 519, 520). Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 4.52, No. 57, 58) 
bravely sustains the truth of the apparition; which is rejected, however, by the most 
learned and pious catholics. 

Attila, ut Priscus historicus refert, extinctionis suae tempore, puellam Ildico 
nomine, decoram valde, sibi [in] matrimonium post innumerahiles uxores . . . socians. 
Jornandes, c. 49, p. 683, 684, He afterwards adds (c. 50, p. 686) Filii Attil®, 
quorum per licentiam libidinis poene populua fuit. Polygamy has been established 
among the Tartars of every age. The rank of plebeian wives is regulated only by their 
personal duirms: and the faded matron prepares, without a murmur, the bed which is 
destined for her blooming rival. But in royal families tlie daughters of Khans com- 
municate to their sons a prior right of inheritance. See Genealogical History, p. 406. 
407, 408. ' ^ ' 

The re^rt of her guilt reached Constantinople, where it obtained a very different 
name; and Marcellinus obseiwes, that the tyrant of Europe was slain in the night by 
the hand and the knife of a woman. Corneille, who has adapted the genuine account 
to his tragedy, describes the irruption of blood in forty bombast lines, and Attila 
exclaims, with ridiculous fury, 

; — ■ — S’d ne veut s’arrftter (Aw blood), 

'Dit il) on me payers oe qui m’en va coht^. 
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artery had suc||lenly burst : and as Attila lay in a supine posture, he 
was suffocated by a torrent of blood, which, instead of finding a 
passage through the nostrils, regurgitated into the lungs and stomach. 
His body was solemnly exposed in the midst of the plain, under a 
silken pavilion ; and the chosen squadrons of the Huns, wheeling 
round in measured evolutions, chanted a funeral song to the memory 
of a hero, glorious in his life, invincible in his death, the father of 
his people, the scourge of his enemies, and the terror of the world. 
According to their national custom, the barbarians cut off a part of 
their hair, gashed their faces with unseemly wounds, and bewailed 
their valiant leader as he deserved, not with the tears of women, but 
with the blood of warriors. The remains of Attila were enclosed 
within three coffins, of gold, of silver, and of iron, and privately buried 
in the night : the spoils of nations were thrown into his grave ; the 
captives who had opened the ground were inhumanly massacred ; and 
the same Huns, who had indulged such excessive grief, feasted, with 
dissolute and intemperate mirth, about the recent sepulchre of their 
king. It was reported at Constantinople that, on the fortunate night 
in which he expired, Marcian beheld in a dream the bow ot Attila 
broken asunder : and the report may be allowed to prove bow seldom 
the image of that formidable barbarian was absent from the mind of 
a Roman emperor.^® 

The revolution which subverted the empire of the Huns established 
the fame of Attila, whose genius alone had sustained the 
huge and disjointed fabric. After his death the boldest tion oi hu 
chieftains aspired to the rank of kings ; the most powerful 
kings refused to acknowledge a superior; and the numerous sons 
whom so many various mothers bore to the deceased monarch divided 
and disputed like a private inheritance the sovereign command of the 
nations of Germany and Scythia. The bold Ardaric felt and repre- 
sented the disgrace of this servile partition ; and his subjects, the w^ar- 
like GepidaB, with the Ostrogoths, under the conduct of three valiant 
brothers, encouraged their allies to vindicate the rights of freedom 
and royalty. In a bloody and decisive conflict on the banks of the 
river Netad in Pannonia, the lance of the Gepidae, the sword of the 
Goths, the arrows of the Huns, the Suevic infantry, the light arms of 
the Heruli, and the heavy weapons of the Alani, encountered or sup- 
|)orted each other ; and the victory of Ardaric was accompanied with 
the slaughter of thirty thousand of his enemies. Ellac, the eldest 

The curious circumstances of the death and funeral of Attila are related by Jor 
nandes (c. 49, p. 683, 684, 685), and were probably transcribed from Priscus. 


Jomandes says twice that he takes the xuurative from Priscus.— >S. 
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son of Attiia, lost his life and crown in the memcraUe battle of 
Netad : hia early valour had raised him to the throne of the Acat- 
sires, a Scythian people, whom he subdued ; and his father, who 
loved the superior merit, would have envied the death, of Ellac.’® 
His brother Dengisich,* with an army of Huns still formidable in 
their flight and ruin, maintained his ground above fifteen years on 
the banks of the Danube. The palace of Attila, with the old country 
of Dacia, from the Carpathian hills to the Euxine, became the seat 
of a new power which was erected by Ardaric, king of the Gepidse. 
The Pannonian conquests, from Vienna to Sirmium, were occupied 
by the Ostrogoths ; and the settlements of the tribes who had so 
bravely asserted their native freedom were irregularly distributed 
according to the measure of their respective strength. Surrounded 
and oppressed by the multitude of his father’s slaves, the kingdom of 
Dengisich was confined to the circle of his waggons ; his desperate 
courage urged him to invade the Eastern empire : he fell in battle, 
and his head, ignominiously exposed in the Hippodrome, exhibited a 
grateful spectacle to the people of Constantinople. Attila had fondly 
or superstitiously believed that Imac, the youngest of his sons, was 
destined to perpetuate the glories of his race. The character of that 
prince, who attempted to moderate the rashness of his brother Den- 
gisich, was more suitable to the declining condition of the Huns ; and 
Irnac, with his subject hordes, retired into the heart of the Lesser 
Scythia. They were soon overwhelmed by a torrent of new barba- 
rians, who followed the same road which their own ancestors had 
formerly discovered. The Geouyen^ or Avares,'* whose residence is 
assigned by the Greek writers to the shores of the ocean, impelled the 
adjacent tribes ; till at length the Igours of the North, issuing from 
the cold Siberian regions which produce the most valuable furs, spread 
themselves over the desert as far as the Borysthenes and the Caspian 
gates, and finally extinguished the empire of the Huns.^^ 


See Joriiaudes, de Rebus Geticis, c. 50, p. r,85, 68rt, 687, 688. His distinction 
of the national arms is curious and important. Nam ibi admirandum reor fuisse spec- 
taculum, ubi cernere erat cunctis, pugnantem Gothum ense furentem, Gepidam in 
vulnere suorum cuucta tela fraiigcntem, Suevum pede, H annum sagittd. prsesumere, 
Alaniim gravi, Herulum levi, sirmaturA, aciem instruere. 1 am not precisely informed 
ef the situation of the river Netad. 

Two modem historians have thrown much new light on the ruin and division of 
the empire of Attila — M. de Buat, by his laborious and minute diligence (tom. viii. 
p. 3-31, 68-94) j and M. de Guignes, by his extraordinary knowledge of the Chinese 
language and writers. See Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 315-319. « 


* This name affords another presump- born near the Euxine. See Prichard, 
tiou in favour of the Turkisli origin f)f the Researches into the Physical History ot 
Huns. Drngiz is the Tiirkish word for Mankind, vv.1. iv. p. 327. -- S. 
sea , Jiud the name may have been given to ^ On the Avare, see Editor’s note ,c. xlik 
juo of AtitJhi's sous titmi Uief having, iuten next to note 32. — S. 
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Such an eve]}t might contribute to the safety of the Eastern empire 
under the reign of a prince who conciliated the friendship, 
without forfeiting the esteem, of the barbarians. But the 
emperor of the West, the feeble and dissolute Valentinian, 
who had reached his thirty-fifth year without attaining the ‘ ‘ 
age of reason or courage, abused this apparent security to undermine 
the foundations of his own throne by the murder of the patrician 
Aetius. From the instinct of a base and jealous mind, he hated the 
man who was universally celebrated as the terror of the barbarians 
and the support of the republic f and his new favourite, the eunuch 
Heraclius, awakened the emperor from the supine lethargy which 
might be disguised during the life of Placidia"® by the excuse of 
filial piety. The fame of Aetius, his wealth and dignity, the numer- 
ous and martial train of barbarian followers, his powerful dependents 
who filled the civil offices of the state, and the hopes of his son 
Gaudentius, who was already contracted to Eudoxia, the emperor s 
daughter, had raised him above the rank of a subject. The ambitious 
designs, of which he was secretly accused, excited the fears as well as 
the resentment of Valentinian. Aetius himself, supported by the 
consciousness of his merit, his services, and perhaps his innocence, 
seems to have maintained a haughty and indiscreet behaviour. The 
patrician offended his sovereign by an hostile declaration ; he aggra- 
vated the offence by compelling him to ratify with a solemn oath a 
treaty of reconciliation and alliance ; he proclaimed his suspicions, he 
neglected his safety ; and from a vain confidence that the enemy 
whom he despised was incapable even of a manly crime, he rashly 
ventured his person in the palace of Rome. Whilst he urged, per- 
haps with intemperate vehemence, the marriage of his son, Valentinian, 
drawing his sword — the first sword he had ever drawn — piunged it in 
the breast of a general who had saved his empire : his courtiers and 
eunuchs ambitiously struggled to imitate their master ; and Aetius, 


Ploxjidia died at Rome, November 27, a.d. 450. She waa buried at Ravenna, 
where her sepulchre, and even her corpse, seated in a chair of cypress-wood, were 
preserved for ages. The empress received many compliments from the orthodox 
clergy; and St. Peter Chrysologus assured her that her zeal for the Trinity had been 
recompensed by an august trinity of children. See Tillemont, Hist, des £mp, tom. vi. 
p. 240. 


■ The praises awarded by Gibbon to 
the character of Aetius have been ani- 
madverted upon with great severity. (See 
Mr. Herbert’s Attila, p. .‘121.) I am not 
aware that Gibbon has dissembled or 
palliated any of the crimes or treasons of 
Aetius; but his position at the time of his 
murder was certainly that of the preserver 
of the einpirei, the conqueroi of the most 


dangerous of the barbarians; it is by no 
means clear that he was not ** innocent” 
of any treasonable designs against Valen- 
tinian. If the early acts of his life, the 
introduction of the Huns into Italy, and 
of the Vandals into Africa, were among 
the proximate causes of the ruin of the 
empire, his murder was the signal f jr its 
almost immotUate downfaU. — M. 
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pierced with an hundred wounds, fell dead in the royal presence. 
Boethius, the Praetorian praefect, was killed at the same moment ; and 
before the event could be divulged, the principal friends of the 
patrician were summoned to the palace and separately murdered. 
The horrid deed, palliated by the specious names of justice and 
necessity, was immediately communicated by the emperor to his 
soldiers, his subjects, and his alliea The nations who were strangers 
or enemies to Aetius generously deplored the unworthy fate of a hero ; 
the barbarians who had been attached to his service dissembled their 
grief and resentment ; and the public contempt which had been so 
long entertained for Valentinian was at once converted into deep and 
universal abhorrence. Such sentiments seldom pervade the walls of a 
palace ; yet the emperor was confounded by the honest reply of a 
Roman whose approbation he had not disdained to solicit. “lam 
“ ignorant, sir, of your motives or provocations ; I only know that 
“ you have acted like a man who cuts off his right hand with his 
“ left.” 

The luxury of Rome seems to have attracted the long and frequent 
visits of Valentinian, who was consequently more despised 

and ravishes . ' /» i i • a 

at Rome than in any other part oi his dominions. A re- 
publican spirit was insensibly revived in the senate, as their 
authority, and even their supplies, became necessary for the support 
of his feeble government. The stately demeanour of an hereditary 
monarch offended their pride, and the pleasures of Valentinian were 
injurious to the peace and honour of noble families. The birth of 
the empress Eudoxia was equal to his own, and her charms and tender 
affection deserved those testimonies of love which her inconstant hus- 
band dissipated in vague and unlawful amours. Petronius Maximus, 
a wealthy senator of the Anician family, who had been twice consul, 
was possessed of a chaste and beautiful wife : her obstinate resistance 
served only to irritate the desires of Valentinian, and he resolved to 
accomplish them either by stratagem or force. Deep gaming was 
one of the vices of the court ; the emperor, who, by chance or con- 
trivance, had gained from Maximus a considerable sum, uncourteously 
exacted his ring as a security for the debt, and sent it by a trusty 
messenger to his wife, with an order in her husband’s name that she 
should immediately attend the empress Eudoxia. The unsuspecting 
wife of Maximus was conveyed in her litter to the Imperial palace ; 
the emissaries of her impatient lover conducted her to a remote and 
silent bed-chamber ; and Valentinian violated, without remorse, the 

AStdum Placidiis mactavit semivir amens, is the expression of Sidonius ( Panegyr 
Avit. 359). The poet knew the world, and was not inclined to flatter a minister wha 
had iiyured or disgraced Avitus and Mtyorian, the successive heroes of his song. 
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la^s of hospitality. Her tears when she returned horoe^ her deep 
affliction, and her bitter reproaches against a husband whom she con- 
sidered as the accomplice of his own shame, excited Maximus to a 
just revenge; the desire of revenge was stimulated by ambition 
and he might reasonably aspire, by the free suffrage of the Roman 
senate, to the throne of a detested and despicable rival. Valentinian, 
who supposed that every human breast was devoid like his own of 
friendship and gratitude, had imprudently admitted among his guards 
several domestics and followers of Aetius. Two of these, of barbarian 
race, were persuaded to execute a sacred and honourable duty by 
punishing with death the assassin of their patron ; and their intrepid 
courage did not long expect a favourable moment. Whilst Valen- 
tinian amused himself in the field of Mars with the spectacle of some 
military sports, they suddenly rushed upon him with drawn weapons, 
despatched the guilty Ileraclius, and stabbed the emperor of 
to the heart, without the least opposition from his numerous 
train, who seemed to rejoice in the tyrant’s death. Such March u. 
was the fate of Valentinian the Third,''* the last Roman emperor of 
the family of Theodosius. He faithfully imitated the hereditary 
weakness o^ his cousin and his two uncles, without inheriting the gen- 
tleness, the purity, the innocence, which alleviate in their characters 
the want of spirit and ability. Valentinian was less excusable, since 
he had passions without virtues ; even his religion was questionable ; 
and though he never deviated into the paths of heresy, he scandalised 
the pious Christians by his attachment to the profane arts of magic 
and divination. 

As early as the time of Cicero and VaiTo it was the opinion of 
the Roman augurs that the twelve vulturen which Ro- 
inulus had seen represented the twelve centurien assigned oi decay 
for the fatal period of his city.’’^'’ This prophecy, dis- 
regarded perhaps in the season of health and prosperity, in- 
spired the people with gloomy apprehensions when the twelfth 
century, clouded with disgrace and misfortune, was almost elapsed 


With regard to the cause and circumstances of the deaths of Aetius and Valen- 
tinian, our information is dark and imperfect. Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 4, 
p. 180, 187, 188 [tom. i. p. 'o27~:\Zl, ed. Bonn]) is a fabulous writer for the events 
which precede his own memory. His narrative must therefore be supplied and cor- 
rected by five or six Chronicles, none of which were composed in Rome or Italy, and 
which can only express, in broken sentences, the popular rumours as they were 
conveyed to Qaul, Si>ain, Africa, Constantinople, or Alexandria. 

This interpretation of Vettius, a celebrated augur, was quoted by Varro in the 
xviiith book of his Antiquities. Censoriiius, de Die Natali, c. 17, p. 90, 91, edit. 
Havercamp. 

According to Varro, the twelfth century would expire a.d. 447; but the uncer- 
tainty of the true sera of Rome miglit allow some latitude of anticipation or delay. 
The poets of the age, Claudian (de Beil. Getico, 265) and Sidonius (in Pknegyr. Avit. 
V57), inay be admitted as fair witnesses of the popular opinion. Tuns 
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And even , posterity must acknowledge with some surprise that 
the arbitrary interpretation of an accidental or fabulous drcum- 
stance has been seriously verified in the downfall of the Western 
empire. But its fall was announced by a clearer omen than the flight 
of vultures : the Roman government appeared every day less formid- 
able to its enemies, more odious and oppressive to its subjects. The 
taxes were multiplied with the pubUc distress ; economy was neglected 
in proportion as it became necessary ; and the injustice of the rich 
shifted the unequal burden from themselves to the people, whom they 
defrauded of the indulgences that might sometimes have alleviated 
their misery. The severe inquisition, which confiscated their goods 
and tortured their persons, compelled the subjects of Valentinian to 
prefer the more simple tyranny of the barbarians, to fly to the woods 
and mountains, or to embrace the vile and abject condition of merce- 
nary servants. They abjured and abhorred the name of Roman 
citizens, which had formerly excited the ambition of mankind. The 
Armorican provinces of Gaul and the greatest part of Spain were 
thrown into a state of disorderly independence by the confederations 
of the Bagaudse, and the Imperial ministers pursued with proscriptive 
laws and ineffectual arms the rebels whom they had made.’" If all 
the barbarian conquerors had been annihilated in the same hour, their 
total destruction would not have restored the empire of the West : 
and if Rome still survived, she survived the loss of freedom, of virtue, 
and of honour. 


Tunc reputant annos, interceptoque volatft 
Vulturis, incidunt properatiB sacula metia. 

Jam prope fata tui bissenas Vulturis alas 
Implebant; scis uamque tuos, scis, Roma, labores. 

See Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. .H40-34fi, 

^ The fifth book of Salvian is filled with pathetic lamentations and vehement 
invectives. His immoderate freedom serves to prove the weakness, as well as the cor- 
ruption, of the Roman government. His book was published after the loss of Africa 
(A.D. 439), and before Attila’s war (a.d. 451). 

The BagaudttJ of Spain, who fought pitched battles with the Roman troops, are 
repeatedly mentioned in the Chronicle of Idatius. Salviim has described their ^stress 
and rebellion in very forcible language. Itaque nomen civium Romanorum . . . nunc 
ultro repudiatur ac fugitur, nec vile tamen [tantum] sed etiam abominabile poiue 
habetur . . . . Kt hinc est ut etiam hi qui ad barbaros non confugiunt, barbari tamen 
esse coguntur, scilicet ut est pars magna Hispanorum, et non minima Qallorum .... 
De B^audis nunc inihi sermo est, qui per malos judices et cruentos spoliati, afflicti, 
necati postquam jus Romanae libertatis amiserant, etiam honorem Romani nominif 
perdideruut . ... 1 ocamus rebelles, vooamus perditos quos esse oompulimua orimi* 
nosoi, De QuDemat, Dei, 1. v, p, 159 169. 
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• CHAPTER XXXVL 

Sack op Eohx by Gbnberic, King of the Vandals. — His Natal Depbe* 
DATioNB. — Succession of the last Empeborb of the West, Maximus, 
Avitus, Majorian, Severus, Anthemius, Olybrius, Glycerius, Nefos, 
Augustulus. — Total Extinction of the Western Empire. — Beign op 
O uOACER, THE FIRST BaRBARIAN KiNG OF ITALY. 

The loss or desolation of the provinces from the Ocean to the Alps 
impaired the glory and greatness of Rome : her internal 
prosperity was irretrievably destroyed by the separation of 
Africa. The rapacious Vandals confiscated the patrimo- 
nial estates of the senators, and intercepted the regular subsidies 
which relieved the poverty and encouraged the idleness of the ple- 
beians. The distress of the Romans was soon aggravated by an 
unexpected attack ; and the province, so long cultivated for their use 
by industrious and obedient subjects, was armed against them by an 
ambitious barbarian. The Vandals and Alani, who followed the 
successful standard of Genseric, had acquired a rich and fertile 
territory, which stretched along the coast above ninety days’ journey 
from Tangier to Tripoli ; but their narrow limits were pressed and 
confined, on either side, by the sandy desert and the Mediterranean. 
The discovery and conquest of the Black nations, that might dwell 
beneath the torrid zone, could not tempt the rational ambition of 
(ienseric ; but he cast his eyes towards the sea ; he resolved to create 
a naval power, and his bold resolution was executed with steady and 
active perseverance. The woods of Mount Atlas afforded an inex- 
haustible nursery of timber ; his new subjects were skilled in the arts 
of navigation and shipbuilding ; he arfimated his daring Vandals to 
embrace a mode of warfare which would render every maritime 
country accessible to their arras; the Moors and Africans were 
allured by the hopes of plunder; and, after an interval of six 
centuries, the fleets that issued from the port of Carthage again 
claimed the empire of the Mediterranean. The success of the 
Vandals, the conquest of Sicily, the sack of Palermo, and the frequent 
descents on the coast of Lucania, awakened ^d alarmed the mother 
of Valentinian, and the sister of Theodosius. Alliances were formed , 
and armaments, expensive and ineffectual, were prepared, for the 
destruction of the common enemy, who reserved his courage U) 
encounter those dangers which his policy could not prevent or elude 
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CHAIUCraR AND REIGN OF MAXIMUS. Chap. XXXVl 


The designs of the Roman government were repeatedly baffled by his 
artful delays, ambiguous promises, and apparent concessions ; and the 
interposition of his formidable confederate, the king of the Huns, 
recalled the emperors from the conquest of Africa to the care of their 
domestic safety. The revolutions of the palace, which left the 
Western empire without a defender and without a lawful prince, 
dispelled the apprehensions, and stimulated the avarice, of Geiiseric. 
He immediately equipped a numerous fleet of Vandals and Moors, 
and cast anchor at the mouth of the Tiber, about three months after 
the death of Valentinian and the elevation of Maximus to the 
Imperial throne. 

The private life of the senator Petronius Maximus^ was often 
The dia- alleged as a rare example of human felicity. His birth was 
racter wid noblc and illustrious, since he descended from the Anician 
the emperor family ; his dignity was supported by an adequate patrimony 
A.Df 465 ^* in land and money ; and these advantages of fortune were 

accompanied with liberal arts and decent manners, which 
adorn or imitate the inestimable gifts of genius and virtue. The 
luxury of his palace and table was hospitable and elegant. Whenever 
Maximus appeared in public, he was surrounded by a train of grateful 
and obsequious clients ; ^ and it is possible that among these clients 
he might deserve and possess some real friends. His merit was 
rewarded by the favour of the prince and senate : he thrice exercised 
the office of Praetorian pricfect of Italy ; he was twice invested with 
the consulship, and he obtained the rank of patrician. These civil 
honours were not incompatible with the enjoyment of leisure and 
tranquillity; his hours, according to the demands of pleasure or 
reason, were accurately distributed by a water-clock ; and this avarice 
of time may be allowed to prove the sense which Maximus entertained 
of his own happiness. The injury which he received from the emperor 
Valentinian appears to excuse the most bloody revenge. Yet a 
philosopher might have reflected, that, if the resistance of his wife 
had been sincere, her chastity was still inviolate, and that it could 
never be restored if she had consented to the will of the adulterer. A 
patriot would have hesitated before he plunged himself and his country 
into those inevitable calamities which must follow the extinction of the 
royal house of Theodosius The imnrudent Maximus disregarded 


^ Sidonius ApoUinaris composed the thirteenth epistle of the second book to refute 
the paradox of his friend Serranus, who entertained a singular though generous en- 
thusiasm for the deceased emperor. This epistle, with some indulgence, may claim 
the praise of an elegant composition; and it throws much light on the character of 
Maximus. 

* Clientum prsevia, pedisequa, circumfusa, populositas, is the train which Sidonius 
himself Tl. i. Epist. 9) assigns to another senator of consular rank. 
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toese saiUtary considerations : he gratified his resentment and ambi- 
tion ; he saw the bleeding corpse of Valentinian at his feet ; and he 
heard himself saluted Emperor by the unanimous voice of the senate 
and people. But the day of his inauguration was the last day of his 
happiness. He was imprisoned (such is the lively expression of 
Sidonius) in the palace-; and after passing a sleepless night, he sighed 
that he had attained the summit of his wishes, and aspired only to 
descend from the dangerous elevation. Oppressed by the weight of 
the diadem, he communicated his anxious thoughts to his friend and 
quaestor Fulgentius ; and when he looked back with unavailing regret 
on the secure pleasures of his former life, the emperor exclaimed, “ O 
“ fortunate Damocles,^ thy reign began and ended with the same 
“ dinner : a well-known allusion, which Fulgentius afterwards re- 
peated as an instructive lesson for princes and subjects. 

The reign of Maximus continued about three months. His hours, 
of which he had lost the command, were disturbed by 

1 1 • 1 111 His death,, 

remorse, or guilt, or terror ; and his throne was shaken by 455. 
the seditions of the soldiers, the people, and the confederate 
barbarians. The marriage of his son Palladius with the eldest 
daughter of the late emperor might tend to establish the hereditary 
succession of his family ; but the violence which he offered to the 
empress Eudoxia could proceed only from the blind impulse of lust 
or revenge. His own wife, the cause of these tragic events, had been 
seasonably removed by death ; and the widow of Valentinian was 
compelled to violate her decent mourning, perhaps her real grief, and 
to submit to the eiAbraces of a presumptuous usurper, whom she 
suspected as the assassin of her deceased husband. These suspicions 
were soon justified by the indiscreet confession of Maximus himself ; 
and he wantonly provoked tlie hatred of his reluctant bride, who was 
still conscious that she descended from a line of emperors. From 
the East, however, Eudoxia could not hope to obtain any effectual 
assistance : her father and her aunt Pulcheria were dead ; her mother 
languished at Jerusalem in disgrace and exile ; and the sceptre of 
Constantinople was in the hands of a stranger. She directed her 
eyes towards Carthage ; secretly implored the aid of the king of the 
Vandals; and persuaded Gcnseric to improve the fair opportunity of 

® Districtus ensis cui super impift 
Cervico pendet, non SiciilcD dupes 
Dulcem elaborabunt Hapurem: 

Non avium cithamque cantus 
Somnum reducent. 

Horat. Cann. iii. 1. 

Sidonius concludes his letter with the itcay of Dumocles^ which Cicero (Toflcuboi. v 
20, 21) had so inimitably told. 
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di8gui»ng hift rapacious designs by the specious names of honour, 
justice, and compassion.* Whatever abilities Maximus might have 
shovm in a subordinate station, he was found incapable of administering 
an empire : and though he might easily have oeen informed of the 
naval preparations which were made on tl^e opposite shores of Africa, 
he expected with supine indifference the approach of the enemy, 
without adopting any measures of defence, of negociation, or of a 
timely retreat. When the Vandals diseml'arked at the mouth of the 
Tiber, the emperor was suddenly roused from his lethargy by the 
clamours of a trembling and exasperated multitude. The only hope 
which presented itself to his astonished mind was that of a precipitate 
flight, and he exhorted the senators to imitate the example of their 
prince. But no sooner did Maximus appear in the streets than he 
was assaulted by a shower of stones: a Roman or a Burgundian 
soldier claimed the honour of the first wound ; his mangled body was 
ignominiously cast into the Tiber ; the Roman people rejoiced in the 
punishment which they had inflicted on the author of the public 
calamities ; and the domestics of Eudoxia signalised their zeal in the 
service of their mistress.*’ 

On the third day after the tumult, Genseric boldly advanced from 
Sack of Ostia to the gates of the defenceless city, 

vandauf Instead of a sally of the Roman youth, there issued from 

a.d. 466,’ the gates an unarmed and venerable procession of the bishop 

at the head of his clergy.® The fearless spirit of Leo,* his 
authority and eloquence, again mitigated the fierceness of a barbarian 
conqueror : the king of the Vandals promised to spare the unresisting 
multitude, to protect the buildings from fire, and to exempt the 
captives from torture ; and although such orders were neither seriously 
given, nor strictly obeyed, the mediation of Leo was glorious to 
himself, and in some degree beneficial to his country. But Rome 
and its inhabitants were delivered to the licentiousness of the Vandals 


* Notwithstanding the evidence of Procopius, Evagrius, Idatius, Marcellinus, &c., 
the learned Muratori (Annali d’ltalia, tom. iv. p. 249) doubts the reality of this invi- 
tation, and observes, with great truth, “ Non si pub dir quanto sia facile il popolo a 
“ sognare e spacciar voci false/* But his argument, from the interval of time and 
place, is extremely feeble. The figs which grew near Cairthage were produced to the 
senate of Rome on the third day. 

* . . . Infidoque tibi Burgundio ductu 
Extorquet trepidas mactaudi principis iras. 

Sidon. in Panegyr. Avit. 442. 

A remarkable line, which insinuates that Home and Maximus were betrayed by their 
Burgundian mercenaiies. 

® The apparent success of pope Leo may be justified by Prosper, and the Histona 
Miscellan, ; but the improbable notion of Baronius (a.d. 455, No. 13) that Qenserit 
spared the three apostolioal churches is not coimtonanced even by the doubtful testi • 
mony of the Liber I*7MtificaU». 
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and Moors, whose blind passions revenged the injuries of Carthage. 
The pillage lasted fourteen days and nights ; and all that yet remained 
of public or private wealth, of sacred or profane treasure, was diligently 
transported to the vessels of Genseric. Among the spoils, the splendid 
relics of two temples, or rather of two religions, exhibited a memorable 
example of the vicissitudes of human and divine things. Since the 
abolition of Paganism, the Capitol had been violated and abandoned ; 
yet the statues of the gods and heroes were still respected, and the 
curious roof of gilt bronze was reserved for the rapacious hands of 
Genseric.’ The holy instruments of the Jewish worship,® the gold 
table, and the gold candlestick with seven branches, originally framed 
according to the particular instructions of God himself, and which 
were placed in the sanctuary of his temple, had been ostentatiously 
displayed to the Roman people in the triumph of Titus. They were 
afterwards deposited in the temple of Peace ; and at the end of four 
hundred years, the spoils of Jerusalem were transferred from Rome 
to Carthage, by a barbarian who derived his origin from the shores 
of the Baltic. These ancient monuments might attract the notice of 
curiosity, as well as of avarice. But the Christian churches, enriched 
and adorned by the prevailing superstition of the times, afforded more 
plentiful materials for sacrilege ; and the pious liberality of pope Leo, 
who melted six silver vases, the gift of Constantine, each of an 
hundred pounds weight, is an evidence of the damage which he 
attempted to repair. In the forty-five years that had elapsed since 
the Gothic invasion, the pomp and luxury of Rome were in some 
measure restored ; and it was difficult either to escape, or to satisfy, 
the avarice of a conqueror who possessed leisure to collect, and ships 
to transport, the wealth of the capital. The Imperial ornaments of 
the palace, the magnificent furniture and wardrobe, the sideboards of 
massy plate, were accumulated with disorderly rapine : the gold and 
silver amounted to several thousand talents ; yet even the brass and 
copper were laboriously removed. Eudoxia herself, who advanced to 
meet her friend and deliverer, soon bewailed the imprudence of her 
own conduct. She was rudely stripped of her jewels; and the 


^ The profusion of Catulus, the first who gilt the roof of the Capitol, was not uni- 
versally approved (Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 18); but it was far exceeded by the 
emperor’s, and the external gilding of the temple cost Domitian 12,000 tuents 
(2,400,000/.). The expressions of Claudian and Rutilius (Iwe metalli cemda .... fas- 
tigia astriSy and confunduntque vagos delubra miamtia visus) manifestly prove that this 
splendid covering was not removed either by the Christians or the Goths (see Dono- 
tus, Roma Antiqua, 1. ii c. 6, p. 125). It should seem that the roof of the Capitol 
was decox'ated with gilt statues, and chariots drawn by four horses. 

* l^e curious reader may consult the learned and accurate treatise of Hadrian Re* 
land, de Spoliis Teuipli Hierosolymitani in Arch Titiano Romas conspicuis, in 12mo 
Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1710. 
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snfortunate empress, with her twc daughtos, the only surnpiiig 
lemains. of the great Theodosius, was compelled, as a captive, to 
follow tiie haughty Vandal, who immediately hoisted sail, and 
returned with a prosperous navigation to the port of Carthage.* 
Many thousand Romans of both sexes, chosen for some useful mr 
agreeable qualifications, reluctantly embarked on board the fleet of 
Genseric ; and their distress was aggravated by the unfeeling barba- 
rians, who, in the division of the booty, separated the wives from their 
husbands, and the children from their parents. The charity of 
Deogratias, bishop of Carthage,'® was jbheir only consolation and 
support. He generously sold the gold and silver plate of the church 
to purchase the freedom of some, to alleviate the slavery of others, 
and to assist the wants and infirmities of a captive multitude, whose 
health was impaired by the hardships which they had sufiered in the 
passage from Italy to Africa. By his order, two spacious churches 
were converted into hospitals : the sick were distributed in convenient 
beds, and liberally supplied with food and medicines ; and the aged 
prelate repeated his visits both in the day and night, with an assiduity 
thaw surpassed his strength, and a tender sympathy which enhanced 
the vame of his services. Compare this scene with the field of Cannae ; 
and judge between Hannibal and the successor of St. Cyprian." 

The deaths of Aetius and Valentinian had relaxed the ties which 

held the barbarians of Gaul in peace and subordination. 
AvlSr sea-coast was infested by the Saxons ; the Alemanni 

A.D. 465 . and the Franks advanced from the Rhine to the Seine : 

July 10. * 

and the ambition of the Goths seemed to meditate more 
extensive and permanent conquests. The emperor Maximus relieved 
himself, by a judicious choice, from the weight of these distant cares ; 
he silenced the solicitations of his friends, listened to the voice of 
fame, and promoted a stranger to the general command of the forces 
in Gaul. Avitus,'* the stranger whos« merit was so nobly rewarded, 


® The Tessel which transporfced the relief of the Capitol was the only one of the 
whole fleet that suffered shipwreck. If a bigoted sophist, a Pagan bigot, had men- 
tioned the accident, he might have rejoiced that this cargo of sacrilege was lost in 
the sea. 

See Victor Vitensis, de Persecut. Vandal. 1. i. c. 8, p. 11, 12, edit. Ruinart. 
Deogratias governed the church of Carthage only three years. If he had not been 
privately buried, his corpse would have been tom piecemeal by the mad devotion of 
the people. 

“ The general evidence for the death of Maiimus, and the sack of Rome by the 
VandaU, is comprised in Sidonius (Panegyr. Avit. 441-450), Procopius (de Bell. Van- 
dal. 1. i. 0 . 4, 5, p. 188, 189 Ttom. i. p. 332, ed. Bonn], and 1. ii. c. 9, p. 255 [tom. i 
p. 44$, sq., ed. Evagiius (1. ii. c. 7), Jomandes (deReb. Qeticis, c. 45, p. 677), 

and the Chronicles of Idatius, Prosper, Marcellinus, and Theophanes, unaar the 
proper year. 

” The private life and elevation of Avitus must be deduced, with becoming aaspii 
oon, from the panegyric pronounced by Sidonius Apolliuaria, his subieot. and nil 
m-in-law. 
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descended i^m a wealthy and honourable &mily in the diocese of 
Auvergne. The convul^ons of the times urged him to embrace, with 
the same ardour, the civil and military professions ; and the inde- 
fatigable youth blended the studies of literature and jurisprudence 
with the exercise of arms and hunting. Thirty years of his life were 
laudably spent in the public service; he alternately displayed his 
talents in war and negociation; and the soldier of Aetius, after 
executing the most important embassies, was raised to the station of 
Prmtorian prefect of Gaul. Either the merit of Avitus excited envy, 
or his moderation was desirous of repose, since he calmly retired to 
an estate which he possessed in the neighbourhood of Clermont. A 
copious stream, issuing irom the mountain, and falling headlong in 
many a loud and foaming cascade, discharged its waters into a lake 
about two miles in length, and the villa was pleasantly seated on the 
margin of the lake. The baths, the porticoes, the summer and winter 
apartments, were adapted to the purposes of luxury and use ; and the 
adjacent country afforded the various prospects of woods, pastures, 
and meadows.^* In this retreat, where Avitus amused his leisure 
with books, rural sports, the practice of husbandry, and the society of 
his friends,^^ he received the Imperial diploma, which constituted him 
master-general of the cavalry and infantry of Gaul. He assumed 
the military command; the barbarians suspended their fury; and 
whatever means he might employ, whatever concessions he might be 
forced to make, the people enjoyed the benefits of actual tranquillity. 
But the fate of Gaul depended on the Visigoths; and the Roman 
general, less attentive’to his dignity than to the public interest, did 
not disdain to visit Toulouse in the character of an ambassador. He 
was received with courteous hospitality by Theodoric, the king of the 
Goths ; but while Avitus laid the foundations of a solid alliance with 
that powerful nation, he was astonished by the intelligence that the 
emperor Maximus was slain, and that Rome had been pillaged by the 
Vandals. A vacant throne, which he might ascend without guilt or 
danger, tempted his ambition : and the Visigoths were easily 

After the example of the younger Pliny, Sidonius (1. ii. Epist. 2) has laboured 
the florid, prolix, and obscure description of ms viUa, which bore the name (^Avitaoum), 
and had been the property, of Avitus. The precise situation is not ascertained. Con- 
sult, however, the notes of Savaron and Sirmond. 

^ ** Sidonius (1. ii. Epist. 9) has described the country life of the Gallic nobles, in a 
visit which he made to his friends, whose estates were in the neighbourhood of 
Kismes. The morning hours were spent in the sph^Bristerivm or tennis-court, or in 
the library, which was furnished with Latin authors, profane and religious — the 
former for the men, the latter for the ladies. The table was twice served, at dinner 
and supper with hot meat (boiled and roast) and wine. During the intermediate 
time, the company slept, took the air on horseback, and used the warm bath. 

** Sevenlw fines of panegyric (505-575) which describe the importunity of Theo- 
doric and of Gaul, struggling to overcome the modest reluctance of Avitus, arc blown 

u 2 
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persuaded to support his claim by their irresistible suffrage. They 
4j>.466, loved the person of Avitus ; they respected his virtues ; and 
August 16. insensible of the advantage, as well as honour, 

of ^ving an emperor to the West The season was now approaching 
in which the annual assembly of the seven provinces was held at 
Arles ; their deliberations might perhaps be influenced by the presence 
of Theodoric and his martial brothers ; but their choice would 
naturally incline to the most illustrious of their countrymen. Avitus, 
after a decent resistance, accepted the Imperial diadem from the 
representatives of Gaul ; and his election was ratified by the accla- 
mations of the barbarians and provincials. The formal consent of 
Marcian, emperor of the East, was solicited and obtained ; but the 
senate, Rome, and Italy, though humbled by their recent calamities, 
submitted with a secret murmur to the presumption of the Gallic 
usurper. 

Theodoric, to whom Avitus was indebted for the purple, had 
_ , acquired the Gothic sceptre by the murder of his elder 

ChftTftctcr of ^ ^ 

Theodorte^ brother Torismond ; and he justified this atrocious deed by 
viaigoths. the deslgu which his predecessor had formed of violating 
* his alliance with the empire.^® Such a crime might not be 
incompatible with the virtues of a barbarian ; but the manners of 
Theodoric were gentle and humane ; and posterity may contemplate 
without terror the original picture of a Gothic king, whom Sidonius 
had intimately observed in the hours of peace and of social intercourse. 
In an epistle, dated from the court of Toulouse, the orator satisfies 
the curiosity of one of his friends, in the following description ; 

By the majesty of his appearance, Theodoric would command the 
“ respect of those who are ignorant of his merit ; and although he is 
“ born a prince, his merit would dignify a private station. He is of 
“ a middle stature, his body appears rather plump than fat, and in 
“ his well-proportioned limbs agility is united with muscular strength.^® 
“ If you examine his countenance, you will distinguish a high forehead, 
“ large shaggy eyebrows, an aquiline nose, thin lips, a regular set of 


away by three words of an honest historian. Romanum ambisaet Imperium (Greg. 
Turon. 1. ii. c. 11, in tom. ii. p. 168). 

Isidore, archbishop of Seville, who was himself of the blood-royal of the Goths, 
acknowledges and almost justifies (Hist. Goth. p. 718) the crime which their slave 
Jomandes had basely dissembled (c. 43, p. 675). 

This elaborate description (1. i. Ep, ii. p. 2-7) was dictated by some politick 
motive. It was designed for the public eye, and had been shown by the mends of 
Sidonius before it was inserted in the collection of his epistles. The first hook was 
published separately. See Tillemont, Mdmoires Ecc14b. tom. xvi. p. 264. 

I have suppressed, in this portrait of Theodoric, several minute circumstanoes 
and technical phrases, which could be tolerable, or indeed intelligible, to those only 
who, like the contemporaries of Sidonius, had frequented the markets where naked 
■laves were exposed to sale (Dubes, Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 404). 
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^ white teetti, and a fair complexion, that blushes more frequently 
“ from modesty lhan from anger. The ordinary distribution of his 
^ time, as far as it is exposed to the public view, may be concisely 
represented. Before daybreak he repairs, with a small train, to 
‘‘ his domestic chapel, where the service is performed by the Arian 
‘‘ clergy ; but those who presume to interpret his secret sentiments 
consider this assiduous devotion as the effect of habit and policy. 

“ The rest of the morning is employed in the administration of his 
“ kingdom. His chair is surrounded by some military officers of 
“ decent aspect and behaviour : the noisy crowd of his barbarian 
“ guards occupies the hall of audience, but they are not permitted 
‘‘ to stand within the veils or curtains that conceal the council-chamber 
“ from vulgar eyes. The ambassadors of the nations are successively 
“ introduced : Theodoric listens with attention, answers them with 
discreet brevity, and either announces or delays, according to the 
“ nature of their business, his final resolution. About eight (the 
“ second hour) he rises from his throne, and visits either his treasury 
“ or his stablea If he chooses to hunt, or at least to exercise himself 
on horseback, his bow is carried by a favourite youth ; but when 
the game is marked, he bends it with his own hand, and seldom 
“ misses the object of his aim : as a king, he disdains to bear arms in 
‘‘ such ignoble warfare ; but as a soldier, he would blush to accept 
“ any military service which he could perform himself. On common 
“ days, his dinner is not different from the repast of a private citizen ; 
“ but every Saturday, many honourable guests are invited to the 
‘‘ royal table, which, on these occasions, is served with the elegance 
“ of Greece, the plenty of Gaul, and the order and diligence of 
“ Italy. The gold or silver plate is less remarkable for its weight 
“ than for the brightness and curious workmanship : the taste is 
“ gratified without the help of foreign and costly luxury ; the size and 
“ number of the cups of wine are regulated with a strict regard to the 
“ laws of temperance ; and the respectful silence that prevails is 
“ interrupted only by grave and instructive conversation. After 
“ dinner Theodoric sometimes indulges himself in a short slumber ; 
“ and as soon as he wakes he calls for the dice and tables, encourages 
“ his friends to forget the royal majesty, and is delighted when they 
“ freely express the passions which are excited by the incidents of 
“ play. At this game, which he loves as the image of war, he alter- 
“ nately displays his eagerness, his skill, his patience, and his cheerfilL 
“ temper. If he loses, he laughs : he is modest and silent if he wins. 
“ Yet, notwithstanding this seeming indifference, his courtiers choose 

** Videaa ibi elegantiam Grsecam, abundantiam Gallicatiam; celeritatem Italam; 
publioam potnpam, privatam diligentiam, regiam duoiplinam. 
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** to solicit any favour in the moments of victory ; and I myself, in 
my applications to the king, have derived some benefit from my 
losses.*^ About the ninth hour (three o’clock) the tide of business 
again returns, and flows incessatitiy till after sunset, when the signal 
of the royal supper dismisses the weary crowd of suppliants and 
pleaders. At ^e supper, a more familiar repast, buffoons and 
pantomimes are sometimes introduced, to divert, not to offend, the 
‘‘ company, by their ridiculous wit : but female angers, and the soft 
effeminate modes of music, are severely banished, and such martial 
tunes as animate the soul to deeds of valour are alone grateful to 
“ the ear of Theodoric. He retires from table ; and the nocturnal 


“ guards are immediately posted at the entrance of the treasury, the 
“ palace, and the private apartments.” 

'When the king of the Visigoths encouraged Avitus to assume the 


HIb expe* 
dition into 
Spain, 

AJ>. 456. 


purple, he offered his person and his forces as a faithful 
soldier of the republic.*^ The exploits of Theodoric soon 
convinced the world that he had not degenerated from the 


warlike virtues of his ancestors. After the establishment of the Goths 


in Aquitain, and the passage of the Vandals into Africa, the Suevi, 
who had fixed their kingdom in Gallicia, aspired to the conquest of 
Spain, and threatened to extinguish the feeble remains of the Roman 
dominion. The provincials of Carthagena and Tarragona, afflicted 
by an hostile invasion, represented their injuries and their apprehen- 
sions. Count Fronto was despatched, in the name of the emperor 
Avitus, with advantageous offers of peace and alliance ; and Theo- 
doric interposed his weighty mediation to declare that, unless his 
brother-in-law, the king of the Suevi, immediately retired, he should 
be obliged to arm in the cause of justice and of Rome. “ Tell him,” 
replied the haughty Rechiarius, “ that I despise his friendship and 
“ his arms ; but that I shall soon try whether he will dare to expect 
“ my arrival under the walls of Toulouse.” Such a challenge urged 
Theodoric to prevent the bold designs of his enemy : he passed the 
Pyrenees at the head of the Visigoths; the Franks and Burgundians 
served under his standard; and though he professed himself the 
dutiful servant of Avitus, he privately stipulated, for himself and his 
successors, the absolute possession of his Spanish conquests. The 


Tunc etiam ego aliquid obsecraturus feliciter vincor, et mibi tabula pent ui 
causa salvetur [p. 6]. Sidonius of Auvergne was not a subject of Theodoric; 
but he might be compelled to solicit eitW justice or favour at the court of 
Toulouse. 

« Theodoric himself had given a solemn and volimtary promise of fidelity, which 
was understood both in Gaul and Spain: — 

Romaa sum, te duce, Amicus, 

Principe te, Miles. 

Sidon. Panegyr. Avit. 51 U 
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two armies, or rather the two nations, encountered each other on the 
banks of the river Urbicua, about twelve miles from Astorga; and 
the decisive victory of the Goths appeared for a while to have extir- 
pated the name and kingdom of the Suevi. From the field of battle 
Theodoric advanced to Braga, their metropolis, which still retained 
the splendid vestiges of its ancient commerce and dignity.** His 
entrance was not polluted with blood ; and the Goths respected the 
chastity of their female captives, more especially of the consecrated 
virgins : but the greatest part of the clergy and pepple were made 
slaves, and even the churches and altars were confounded in the 
universal pillage. The unfortunate king of the Suevi had escaped to 
one of the ports of the ocean ; but the obstinacy of the winds opposed 
his flight : he was delivered to his implacable rival ; and Rechiarius, 
who neither desired nor expected mercy, received, with manly con- 
stancy, the death which he would probably have inflicted. After this 
bloody sacrifice to policy or resentment, Theodoric carried his victo- 
rious arms as far as Merida, the principal town of Lusitania, without 
meeting any resistance, except fi’om the miraculous powers of St 
Eulalia ; but he was stopped in the full career of success, and recalled 
from Spain before he could provide for the security of his conquests. 
In his retreat towards the Pyrenees he revenged his disappointment 
on the country through which he passed ; and, in the sack of Pol- 
lentia and Astorga, he showed himself a faithless ally, as well as a 
cruel enemy. Whilst the king of the Visigoths fought and vanquished 
in the name of Avitps, the reign of Avitus had expired ; and both 
the honour and the interest of Theodoric were deeply wounded by 
the disgrace of a friend whom he had seated on the throne of the 
Western empire.** 

The pressing solicitations of the senate and people persuaded the 
emperor Avitus to fix his residence at Rome, and to accept Avitus is 
the consulship for the ensuing year. On the first day of 
January, his son-in-law, Sidonius Apollinaris, celebrated 
his praises in a panegyric of six hundred verses ; but this composition, 
though it was rewarded with a brass statue,*^ seems to contam a very 

^ Qusoque sina pelagi jactat se Bracara di^es. 

Auson. de Claris Urbibus, p. 245 [Emerita, ix.]. 
From the design of the king of the Sueyi, it is evident that the navigation from the 
ports of Qallicia to the Mediterranean was known and practised. The ships of Bra- 
cara, or Braga, cautiously steered along the coast, without daring to lose themselves 
in the Athmtic. 

^ This Suevic war is the most authentic part of the Chronicle of Idatius, who^ as 
bishop of Iria Plavia, was himself a spectator and a sufferer. Jomandes (c. 44, p. 675, 
676, 677) has expatiated with pleasure on the Gothic victory. 

^ In one of the porticoes or gallories belonging to Trajan’s library, among the 
statues of famous writers and orators. Sidon. ApoU. 1. ix. Epist. 16, p. 284; Cana 
Vin.p. 350. 
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moderate proportion either of genius or of truth. The poet, if we 
may degrade that sacred name, exaggerates the merit of a sovereign 
an4 A father ; and his prophecy of a long and glorious reign was 
soon contradicted by the event. Avitus, at a time when the Imperial 
dignity was reduced to a pre-eminence of toil and danger, indulged 
himself in the pleasures of Italian luxury : age had not extinguished 
his amorous inclinations ; and he is accused of insulting, with indis- 
creet and ungenerous raillery, the husbands whose wives he had 
seduced or violated. But the Romans were not inclined either to 
excuse his faults or to acknowledge his virtues. The several parts of 
the empire became every day more alienated from each other ; and 
the stranger of Gaul was the object of popular hatred and contempt. 
The senate asserted their legitimate claim in the election of an 
emperor; and their authority, which had been originally derived 
from the old constitution, was again fortified by the actual weakness 
of a declining monarchy. Yet even such a monarchy might have 
resisted the votes of an unarmed senate, if their discontent had 
not been supported, or perhaps inflamed, by Count Ricimer, one of 
the principal commanders of the barbarian troops who formed the 
military defence of Italy. The daughter of Wallia, king of the 
Visigoths, was the mother of Ricimer ; but he was descended, on the 
father’s side, from the nation of the Suevi his pride or patriotism 
might be exasperated by the misfortunes of his countrymen ; and he 
obeyed with reluctance an emperor in whose elevation he had not been 
consulted. His faithful and important services against the common 
enemy rendered him still more formidable and, after destroying on 
the coast of Corsica a fleet of Vandals, which consisted of sixty 
galleys, Ricimer returned in triumph with the appellation of the 
Deliverer of Italy. He chose that moment to signify to Avitus that 
his reign was at an end ; and the feeble emperor, at a distance from 
his Gothic allies, was compelled, after a short and unavailing struggle, 
to abdicate the purple. By the clemency, however, or the contempt 
of Ricimer,*® he was permitted to descend from the throne to the 

^ Luxuriose agere volens a senatoribus projectus est, is the concise expression of 
Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. xi. in tom. ii. p. 168). An old Chronicle (in tom. ii. p. 
649) mentions an indecent jest of Avitus, which seems more applicable to Rome than 
to Trhves. 

* Sidonius (Panegyr. Anthem. 302 [360], &c ) praises the royal birth of Rici- 
mer, the lawful heir, as he chooses to insinuate, both of the Gothic and Suevio 
kingdoms. 

See the Chronicle of Idatius. Jornandes (c, xliv. p. 676 [c. 45, p. 678]) styles 
him, with some truth, virum egregium, et pene tunc in Italid. ad exercitum sin- 
giilarem. 

Parcens innocentisB Aviti, is the compassionate but contemptuous language of 
Victor Tunnunensis (in Chron. apud Scaliger Euseb.). In another place he him 
vir totius simplicltatis. This comipenclation is more humble, but it is more solid and 
sincere, than the praises bf Sidoniua. 
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more desirable station of bishop of Placentia : but the resentment of the 
senate was still unsatisfied ; and their inflexible severity pronounced the 
sentence of his death. He fled towards the Alps^ with the humble 
hope, not of arming the Visigoths in his cause, but of securing his 
person and treasures in the sanctuary of Julian, one of the tutelar 
saints of Auvergne.*® Disease, or the hand of the executioner, 
arrested him on the road ; yet his remains were decently transported 
to Brivas, or Brioude, in his native province, and he reposed at the 
feet of his holy patron.®® Avitus left only one daughter, the wife of 
Sidonius Apollinaris, who inherited the patrimony of his father-in- 
law ; lamenting, at the same time, the disappointment of his public 
and private expectations. His resentment prompted him to join, or 
at least to countenance, the measures of a rebellious faction in 
Gaul ; and the poet had contracted some guilt, which it was incum- 
bent on him to expiate by a new tribute of flattery to the succeeding 
emperor.®^ 

The successor of Avitus presents the welcome discovery of a great 
and heroic character, such as sometimes arise, in a degene- 
rate age, to vindicate the honour of the human species. 

The emperor Majorian has deserved the praises of his 
contemporaries and of posterity ; and these praises may be 
strongly expressed in the words of a judicious and disinterested his- 
torian ; “ That he was gentle to his subjects ; that he was terrible to 
“ his enemies ; and that he excelled in every virtue all his predecessors 
“ who had reigned .over the Romans.” ®* Such a testimony may 
justify at least the panegyric of Sidonius ; and we may acquiesce in 


® He suffered, as it is supposed, in the persecution of Diocletian (Tillemont, M^m. 
Eccles. tom. v. p. 279, 69G). Gregory of Tours, his peculiar votary, has dedicated to 
the glory of Julian the Martyr an entire book (de Gloria Mai'tyrum, 1. ii. in Max. 
Bibliot. Patrum, tom, xi. p. 861-871), in which he relates about fifty foolish miracles 
performed by his relics. 

Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. xi. p. 168) is concise, but correct, in the reign of his 
countryman. The words of Idatius, '‘caret imperio, caret et vitft” [Hist, de 
France, i. p. 621], seem to imply that the death of Avitus was violent; but it must 
have been secret, since Evagrius (1. ii. c. 7) could suppose that he died of the 
plague. 

** After a modest appeal to the examples of his brethren, Virgil and Horace, Sido- 
xiiuB honestly confesses the debt, and promises payment: — 

Sic mihi diverse nuper sub Marte cadenti 
Jussisti placido victor ut essem animo. 

Serviat ergo tibi servati lingua poetse, 

Atque mess vitas laus tua sit pretium. 

Sidon. Apoll. Carm. iv. p. 308. 

See Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 448, &c. 

** The words of Procopius deserve to be transcribed: wrnt ^ufuramg 

V9h( «r»<r«r« fitScurtktuxoretg agir*) ; and afterwards, rk fdv ui 

root vv^oouf fiirpsos ytymitSf St ii; wXiftUuf (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. C. 7, p. 

194 rtom. i. p. 340 and 342, ed. Bonn]) — a concise but cot^prehensive definiti<m of 
coyaf virtue. 
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idle asBurance that, although the obsequious orator would haye flattered 
with equal zeal the most worthless of princes, the extraordinary merit 
of his object confined him, on this occasion, within the bounds of 
triith.^ Majorian derived his name from his maternal grandfather, 
who, in the reign of the great Theodosius, bad commanded the 
troops of the Illyrian frontier. He gave his daughter in marriage 
to the father of Majorian, a respectable officer, who administered 
the revenues of Gaul with skill and integrity ; and generouriy pre- 
ferred the firiendship of Aetius to the tempting ofiers of an insidious 
court. His son, the future emperor, who was educated in the pro- 
fession of arms, displayed, from Ids early youth, intrepid courage, pre- 
mature wisdom, and unbounded liberdity in a scanty fortune. He 
followed the standard of Aetius, contributed to his success, shared, 
and sometimes eclipsed, his glory, and at last excited the jealousy of 
the patrician, or rather of his wife, who forced him to retire from the 
service.*^ Majorian, after the death of Aetius, was recalled and 
promoted : and his intimate connection with Count Ricimer was the 
immediate step by which he ascended the throne of the Western 
empire. During the vacancy that succeeded the abdication of Avitus, 
the ambitious barbarian, whose birth excluded him from the Imperial 
dignity, governed Italy, with the title of Patrician ; resigned to his 
friend the conspicuous station of master-general of the cavalry and 
infantry; and, after an interval of some months, consented to the 
unanimous wish of the Romans, whose favour Majorian had solicited 
by a recent victory over the Alemanni.®^ He was invested with the 
purple at Ravenna : and the epistle which he addressed to the senate 
will best describe his situation and his sentiments. “ Your election, 
“ Conscript Fathers I and the ordinance of the most valiant army, 
“ have made me your emperor.^® May the propitious Deity direct 

33 The Panegyric was pronounced at Lyoufi before the end of the year 458, while 
the emperor was still consul. It has more art than genius, and more labour than art. 
The ornaments are false or trivial; the expression is feeble and prolix; and SidoniuB 
wants the skill to exhibit the principal figure in a strong and distinct light. The pri- 
vate life of Majorian occupies about two hundred lines, 107-306. 

^ She pressed his immediate death, and was scarcely satisfied with his disgrace. It 
should seem that Aetius, like Belisarius and Marlborough, was governed by his wife, 
whose fervent piety, though it might work miracles (Gregor. Turon. 1. ii. o. 7, p. 162), 
was not incompatible with base and sanguinary counsels. 

** ^e Alemanni had passed the Rhastian Alps, and were defeated in the Campi 
Caninif or Valley of Bellinzone, through which the Ticino flows, in its descent from 
Mount Adula, to the Lago Maggiore (Cluver. Italia Antiq. tom. i. p. 100, 101). This 
boasted victory over nine hundred barbarians (Panegyr. Majorian. 373, &o.) betrays the 
extreme weakness of Italy. 

* Imperatorem me factum, P. Cvg^lectionis vestrse arbitrio, et fortusimi ezercitilli 
ordinatione agnoscite (Novell. Majorian. tit. iii. p. 84, ad Calcem Cod. Theodos.) 
Sidonius proclaims the unanimous voice of the empire:— 

Postquam ordine vobis 

Ordo omnis regnum dederat; ourta, miles, 

£t oollega simiil. [Carm. v.] 386. 

This 
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and prosper the counsels and events of my administration to your 
adranta^ and to the public welfare 1 For my own part, 1 did 
not aspire, 1 have submitted, to reign ; nor should 1 have discharged 
the obligations of a citizen if I had refused, with base and sel&h 
“ ingratitude, to support the weight of those labours which were 
“ imposed by the republic. Assist, therefore, the prince whom you 
have made ; partake the duties which you have enjoined ; and may 
our common endeavours promote the happiness of an empire which 
1 have accepted from your hands. Be assured that, in our times, 
justice shall resume her ancient vigour, and that virtue shall 
“ become not only innocent but meritorious. Let none, except the 
“ authors themselves, be apprehensive of delationSy^'^ which, as a 
“ subject, 1 have always condemned, and, as a prince, will severely 
“ punish. Our own vigilance, and that of our father, the patrician 
“ Ricimer, shall regulate all military affairs and provide for the 
“ safety of the Roman world, which we have saved ftom foreign and 
“ domestic enemies.^® You now understand the maxims of my 
“ government : you may confide in the faithful love and sincere 
“ assurances of a prince who has formerly been the companion of 
“ your life and dangers, who still glories in the name of senator, 
“ and who is anxious that you should never repent of the judgment 
“ which you have pronounced in his favour.” The emperor, who, 
amidst the ruins of the Roman world, revived the ancient language 
of law and liberty, which Trajan would not have disclaimed, must 
have derived those, generous sentiments from his own heart, since 
they were not suggested to his imitation by the customs of his age 
or the example of his predecessors.®® 

The private and public actions of Majorian are very imperfectly 
known; but his laws, remarkable for an original cast of 
thought and expression, faithfully represent the character laws, 
of a sovereign who loved his people, who sympathised in 
their distress, who had studied the causes of the decline of the empire, 
and who was capable of applying (as far as such reformation was 

This langua^ is ancient and constitutional; and we may observe that the clergy were 
not yet considered as a distinct order of the state. 

^ Either dtlationes, or d^lationes, would afiford a tolerable reading; but there is 
much more sense and spirit in the latter, to which 1 have therefore given the pre- 
ference. 

^ Ab extemo hoste et a domestic& clade liberavimus: by the latter, Majorian must 
understand the tyranny of Avitus, whose death he consequently avowed as a merito- 
rious act. On tl^ occasion Sidonius is fearful and obscure; he describes the twelve 
Caesars, the nations of Africa, &c., that he may escape the dangerous name of Avitus 
( 305 - 369 ). 

See the whole edict or epistle of Majorian to the senate (Novell, tit. iv. p. 34^, 
Yet the expression regnum nostrum bears some taint of the age, and does not mm 
kindly with the word respublica, which he frequently repeats. 
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practicable) judicious and effectual remedies to the public disorders/* 
His regulations concerning the finances manifestly tended to remove, 
or at least to mitigate, the most intolerable grievances. 1, From the 
fir^ hour of his reign, he was solicitous (1 translate his own words) 
to relieve the weary fortunes of the provincials, oppressed by tlie 
accumulated weight of indictions and superindictions/^ With this 
view, he granted an universal amnesty, a final and absolute discharge 
of all arrears of tribute, of all debts which, under any pretence, the 
fiscal officers might demand from the people. This wise dereliction 
of obsolete, vexatious, and unprofitable claims, improved and purified 
the sources of the public revenue ; and the subject, who could now 
look back without despair, might labour with hope and gratitude for 
himself and for his country. II. In the assessment and collection of 
taxes Majorian restored the ordinary jurisdiction of the provincial 
magistrates, and suppressed the extraordinary commissions which 
had been introduced in the name of the emperor himself or of the 
Praetorian praefects. The favourite servants who obtained such 
irregular powers were insolent in their behaviour and arbitrary in 
their demands ; they affected to despise the subordinate tribunals, 
and they were discontented if their fees and profits did ‘not twice 
exceed the sum which they condescended to pay into the treasury. 
One instance of their extortion would appear incredible were it not 
authenticated by the legislator himself. They exacted the whole 
payment in gold : but they refused the current coin of the empire, 
and would accept only such ancient pieces as were stamped with the 
names of Faustina or the Antonines. The subject who was unpro- 
vided with these curious medals had recourse to the expedient of 
compounding with their rapacious demands ; or, if he succeeded in 
the research, his imposition was doubled according to the weight and 
value of the money of former times. III. “ The municipal cor- 
‘‘ porations (says the emperor), the lesser senates (so antiquity has 
“ justly styled them), deserve to be considered as the heart of the 
“ cities and the sinews of the republic. And yet so low are they now 

reduced, by the injustice of magistrates and the venality of col- 
“ lectors, that many of their members, renouncing their dignity and 

^ See the laws of Majorian (they are only nine in number, but very long and 
various), at the end of the Theodosian Code, Novell. 1. iv. p, 32-37. Godefroy hua 
not given any cominentary on these additional pieces. 

** Fessas provincialium variA atque multiphci tributorum exactione fortunaa, et 
extraordinariis fiscalium aolutionum oneribus attritas, &c. NoveU. Majorian. tit. iv. 
p. 34. 

^ The learned Greaves (vol. i. p. 329, 330, 331) has found, by a diligent inquiry, 
that aurei of the Antonines weighed one hundred and eighteen, and those of the fifth 
century only sixty-eight £ng;liBh mins. Mijorian gives currency to all gold coin, 
excepting only the Gallic solidus, nrnn its deficiency, not in the weight, but in the 
standard. 
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" their country, have taken refuge in distant and obscure exile/^ 
He urges, and even compels, their return to their respective cities ; 
but he removes the grievance which had forced them to desert the 
exercise of their municipal ftinctions. They are directed, under the 
authority of the provincial magistrates, to resume their office of levying 
the tribute ; but, instead of being made responsible for the whole 
sum assessed on their district, they are only required to produce a 
regular account of the payments which they have actually received, 
and of the defaulters who are still indebted to the public.* ** IV. But 
Majorian was not ignorant that these corporate bodies were too much 
inclined to retaliate the injustice and oppression which they had 
suffered, and he therefore revives the useful office of the defenders of 
cUies, He exhorts the people to elect, in a full and free assembly, 
some man of discretion and integrity who would dare to assert their 
privileges, to represent their grievances, to protect the poor from the 
tyranny of the rich, and to inform the emperor of the abuses that 
were committed under the sanction of his name and authority.'* 

The spectator who casts a mournful view over the ruins of ancient 
Rome is tempted to accuse the memory of the Goths and xhc edifices 
Vandals for the mischief which they had neither leisure, 
nor power, nor perhaps inclination, to perpetrate. The tempest of 
war might strike some lofty turrets to the ground; but the de- 
struction which undermined the foundations of those massy fabrics 
was prosecuted, slowly and silently, during a period of ten centuries ; 
and the motives of interest, that afterwards operated without shame 
or control, were severely checked by the taste and spirit of the em- 
peror Majorian. The decay of the city had gradually impaired the 
value of the public works. The circus and theatres might still 
excite, but they seldom gratified, the desires of the people : the 
temples which had escaped the zeal of the Christians were no longer 
inhabited either by gods or men ; the diminished crowds of the 
Romans were lost in the immense space of their baths and porticoes , 
and the stately libraries and halls of justice became useless to an 
indolent generation whose repose was seldom disturbed either by 


* On the miserable condition of the 
municipal senates in the later times of 
the empire, see Editor’s note, vol. ii. p. 
385.--S. 

** Until about the time f f Constantine, 
Defensor was the title of persons who 
were employed in municipal matters of 
merely a temporary kind. But in the 
first half or about the middle of the 
fourth century the Defensores appear as 
regular estabfished functionaries. Thoii 
litle is Defensor Civitatis, P*ebis, Loci 


They were elected by the whole town, 
and not simply by the decurions; and, 
unlike the magistrates, who were chosen 
from the decurions, they could not be 
taken from the latter body. The office 
was originally for five years, but, after 
the time of Justinian, only for two years. 
The principal business of the Defensor, 
to which his name refers, was to protect 
his town against the oppression of the 
governor. See Savigny, Geschichte dea 
^mischen Kechts, vol. i. p. 88. — S. 
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Study or business. The monuments of consular or Imperial greatness 
were no longer revered as the immortal glory of the capital : they 
were only esteemed as an inexhaustible mine of materials, cheaper, 
and more convenient, than the distant quarry. Specious petitions 
were continually addressed to the easy magistrates of Borne which 
stated the want of stones or bricks for some necessary service : the 
fairest forms of architecture were rudely defaced for the sake of some 
paltry or pretended repairs ; and the degenerate Romans, who con- 
verted the spoil to their own emolument, demolished, with sacrilegious 
hands, the labours of their ancestors. Majorian, who had often 
sighed over the desolation of the city, applied a severe remedy to the 
growing evil.^* He reserved to the prince and senate the sole 
cognizance of the extreme cases which might justify the destruction 
of an ancient edifice ; imposed a fine of fiftv pounds of gold (two 
thousand pounds sterling) on every magistrate who should presume 
to grant such illegal and scandalous licence; and threatened to 
chastise the criminal obedience of their subordinate ofl5cers by a 
severe whipping and the amputation of both their hands. In the last 
instance the legislator might seem to forget the proportion of guilt 
and punishment ; but his zeal arose &om a generous principle, and 
Majorian was anxious to protect the monuments of thdfee ages in 
which he would have desired and deserved to live. The emperor 
conceived that it was his interest to increase the number of his 
subjects ; that it was his duty to guard the purity of the marriage- 
bed : but the means which he employed to accomplish these salutary 
purposes are of an ambiguous, and perhaps ^exceptionable, kind. 
The pious maids who consecrated their virginity to Christ were 
restrained from taking the veil till they had reached their fortieth 
year. Widows under that age were compelled to form a second 
alliance within the term of five years, by the forfeiture of half their 
wealth to their nearest relations or to the state. Unequal marriages 
were condemned or annulled. The punishment of confiscation and 
exile was deemed so inadequate to the guilt of adultery, that, if 
the criminal returned to Italy, he might, by the express declaration 
of Maiorian, be slain with impunity.^^ 


" whole edict (Novell. Majorian. tit. vi. p. 35) is curious. '' Antiquarum 
** ffidium disBipatur speoiosa constructio; et ut [earum] aliquid reparetur, magna 
** diruimtur. Hinc jam occaaio nascitxir^ at etiam unuaquisque privatum ffidiScium 

oonstruens, per gratiam judicum pr»Bumero de publicis locis neoessaria, et 

tranaferre non dubitet/ &c. With equifU zeal, but with leas power, Petrarch, in 
the fourteenth century, repeated the same complaants (Vie de Petrarque, tom. i. p. 
326, 827), If I prosecute this History, 1 shall not be unmindful of the deolme and 
fall of the oity of Rome->an interesting object, to which my plan was originally 
confined. 

** The emperor chides the lenity of Rogatian, consular of Tuscany, in a style of 
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While the emperor Majorian asmduously laboured to xestore the 
happiness and virtue of the Romans, he encountered the 
arms of Genseric, from his character and situation their 
most formidable enemy. A fleet of Vandals and Moors AMci 
landed at the mouth of the Liris or Garigliano ; but the 
Imperial troops surprised and attacked the disorderly barbarians, who 
were encumbered with the spoils of Campania ; they were chased with 
* slaughter to their ships, and their leader, the king’s brother-in-law, 
was found in the number of the slain.^*^ Such vigilance might 
announce the character of the new reign, but the strictest vigilance 
and the most numerous forces were insufiScient to protect the long- 
extended coast of Italy from the depredations of a naval war. The 
public opinion had imposed a nobler and more arduous task on the 
genius of Majorian. Rome expected from him alone the restitution 
of Africa, and the design which he formed of attacking the Vandals 
in their new settlements was the result of bold and judicious policy. 
If the intrepid emperor could have infused his own spirit into the 
youth of Itdy ; if he could have revived in the field of Mars the 
manly exercises in which he had always surpassed his equals ; he 
might have marched against Genseric at the head of a Boman army. 
Such a reformation of national manners might be embraced by the 
rising generation; but it is the misfortune of those princes who 
laboriously sustain a declining monarchy, that, to obtain some imme- 
diate advantage, or to avert some impending danger, they are forced 
to countenance, and even to multiply, the most pernicious abuses. 
Majorian, like the weakest of his predecessors, was reduced to the 
disgraceful expedient of substituting barbarian auxiliaries in the place' 
of his unwarlike subjects : and his superior abilities could only be 
displayed in the vigour and dexterity with which he wielded a dan- 
gerous instrument, so apt to recoil on the hand that used it. Besides 
the confederates who were already engaged in the service of the 
empire, the fame of his liberality and valour attracted the nations of 
the Danube, the Borysthenes, and perhaps of the Tanais. Many 
thousands of the bravest subjects of Attila, the Gepidse, the Ostro- 
goths, the Rugians, the Burgundians, the Suevi, the Alani, assembled 
in the plains of Liguria, and their formidable strength was balanced 
by their mutual animosities.^^ They passed the Alps in a severe 


aorimomoiis reproof, which sounds almost like personal resentment (Novell, tit. ix. 
p. 37). The law of Majorian which punished obstinate widows was soon afterwards 
repealed by his successor Severus (Novell. Sever, tit. i. p. 37). 

^ Sidon. Panegyr. M^oxian. 385-440. 

^ The review of the army, and passage of the Alps, contain the most tolerable 
paaaages of the Panegyric (470-552). M. de Buat ^Hist. des Peuples, &c., tom. viii. 
p. 49-55} is a more satisfactory commentator than either Savaron or Sirmond, 
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Trinter. The emperor led the way on foot and in complete armour^ 
sounding with his long staff the depth of the ice or snow, and en^ 
couraging {he Scythians, who complained erf the extreme cold, by the 
cheerful assurance that they should be satisfied with the heat of Africa. 
Th^ citizens of Lyons had presumed to shut their gates : they soon 
implored, and experienced, the clemency of Majorian. He vanquished 
Theodoric in the field, and admitted to his friendship and alliance a 
king whom he had found not unworthy of his arms. The beneficial 
though precarious reunion of the greatest part of Gaul and Spain was 
the effect of persuasion as well as of force and the independent 
Bagaudae, who had escaped or resisted the oppression of former reigns, 
were disposed to confide in the virtues of Majorian. His camp was 
filled with barbarian allies ; his throne was supported by the zeal of 
an affectionate people ; but the emperor had foreseen that it was im- 
possible without a maritime power to achieve the conquest of Africa. 
In the first Punic war the republic had exerted such incredible dili- 
gence that, within sixty days after the first stroke of the axe had been 
given in the forest, a fleet of one hundred and sixty galleys proudly 
rode at anchor in the sea.^® Under circumstances much less favour- 
able, Majorian equalled the spirit and perseverance of the ancient 
Romans. The woods of the Apennine were felled ; the arsenals and 
manufactures of Ravenna and Misenum were restored; Italy and 
Gaul vied with each other in liberal contributions to the public ser- 
vice ; and the Imperial navy of three hundred large galleys, with an 
adequate proportion of transports and smaller vessels, was collected in 
the secure and capacious harbour of Carthagtena in Spain.**® The 
intrepid countenance of Majorian animated his troops with a con- 
fidence of victory ; and if we might credit the historian Procopius, his 
courage sometimes hurried him beyond the bounds of prudence. 
Anxious to explore with his own eyes the state of the Vandals, he 
ventured, after disguising the colour of his hair, to visit Carthage in 
the character of his own ambassador ; and Genseric was afterwards 

^ Ta fAii rk is the just and forcible distinction of Priscus (Excerpt. 

Legat. p. 42 [p. 1, 6, ed. Bonn]), in a short fragment which throws much light on the 
history of Majorian. Jornandes has suppressed the defeat and alliance of the Visi- 
goths, which were solemnly proclaimed in Gallicia, and are marked in the Chronicle 
of Idatius. 

^ Florus, 1. ii. c. 2. He amuses himself with the poetical fancy that the trees had 
been transformed into ships; and, indeed, the whole transaction, as it is related in 
the first book of Polybius, deviates too much from the probable course of human 
events. 

Interea duplici texis dum littore olassem 

Inferno superoque mari, cadit omnis in ssquor 

Silva tibi, Ac. 

SidDn. Panegyry M^orian, 441-461 

The number of ships, which Priscus fixes at 300, is magnified, by on indefinite com 
perison with the fleet? of Agamemnon, Xerxes, and Augustus. 
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mortified by the didcoVery that ne oad entertained and dismissed the 
emperor of the Romans. Such an anecdote may be rejected as an 
improbable fiction, but "it is a fiction which would not have been 
imagined unless in the life of a hero.*® * 

Without the help of a personal interview, Genseric was sufficiently 
acquainted with the genius and designs of his adversary. Thoios®of 
He practised his customary arts of fraud and delay, but he 
practised them without success. His applications for peace became 
each hour more submissive, and perhaps more sincere ; but the in- 
flexible Majorian had adopted the ancient maxim that Rome could 
not be safe as long as Carthage existed in a hostile state. The king 
of the Vandals distrusted the valour of his native subjects, who were 
enervated by the luxury of the South he suspected the fidelity of 
the vanquished people, who abhorred him as an Arian tyrant ; and the 
desperate measure which he executed of reducing Mauritania into a 
desert ** could not defeat the operations of the Roman emperor, who 
was at liberty to land his troops on any part of the African coast. 
But Genseric was saved from impending and inevitable ruin by the 
treachery of some powerful subjects, envious or apprehensive of their 
master’s success. Guided by their secret intelligence, he surprised 
the unguarded fleet in the bay of Carthagena : many of the ships 
were sunk, or taken, or burnt ; and the preparations of tliree years 
were destroyed in a single day.**^ After this event the behaviour of 
the two antagonists showed them superior to their fortune. The 
Vandal, instead of being elated by this accidental victory, immediately 
renewed his solicitations for peace. The emperor of the W est, who 
was capable of forming great designs and of supporting heavy dis- 
appointments, consented to a treaty, or rather to a suspension of arms, 
in the full assurance that before he could restore his navy he should 
be supplied with provocations to justify a second war. Majorian 


^ Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 7, p. 194 [tom. i. p. 341, ed. Bonn]. When 
Gktnseric conducted his unknown guest into the arsenal of Carthage, the arms clashed 
of their own accord. Majorian had tinged his yellow locks with a black colour. 

Spoliisque potitus 

Immensis, robur luxh jam perdidit omne. 

Quo valuit dum pauper erat. 

Fanegyr. Majorian. 330. 

He afterwards applies to Gienseric, unjustly as it should seem, the vices of his 
subjects. 

^ He burnt the villages and poisoned the springs (Prisous, p. 42 [p. 156, ed. Bonn]). 
Hubos (Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 475) observes that the magasincs which the Moors 
buried in the earth might escape his destructive search. Two or three hundred pits 
are sometimes dug in the same place, and each pit contains at least four hundred 
bushels of com. Shaw's Travels, p. 139. 

^ IdatiuB, who was safe in Galiicia from the power of Riolmer, boldly and honestly 
declares, Vandali per proditores admoniti, &o.: he dissembles, however, the name <4 
the traitor. 

VOb, IV 
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returned to Italy to prosecute his labcmrs for the public happiness ; 
and as he was conscious of nis own integrity, he might long remain 
ignorant of the dark conspiracy which threatened his throne and his 
life. The recent misfortune of Carthagena sullied the glory which 
had dazzled the eyes of the multitude : almost every description of 
jcivil and military officers were exasperated against the Reformer, 
since they all derived some advantage from the abuses which he 
endeavoured to suppress ; and the patrician Ricimer impelled the 
inconstant passions of the barbarians against a prince whom he 
esteemed and hated. The virtues of Majorian could not protect him 
from the impetuous sedition which broke out in the camp near Tor- 
tona at the foot of the Alps. He was compelled to abdicate the 
iHs death I^P^^^ial purple; five days after his abdication it was 
a.D. 461, ’ reported that he died of a dysentery and the humble tomb 
Anga»t7. covered his remains was consecrated by the respect 

and gratitude of succeeding generations.*^ The private character of 
Majorian insnired love and respect. Malicious calumny and satire 
excited his indignation, or, if he himself were the object, his contempt ; 
but he protected the freedom of wit, and in tlie hours which the 
emperor gave to the familiar society of his friends he could indulge 
his taste for pleasantry without degrading the majesty of his rank.*® 

It was not perhaps without some regret that Ricimer sacrificed his 
Ricimer fneiid to the interest of his ambition : but he resolved in a 
reignsunder second choicc to avoid the imprudent preference of superior 
sevena. Virtue and merit. At hb command the obsequious senate 
'of Rome bestowed the Imperial title onXibius Severus, who 
iiscended the throne of the West without emerging from the obscurity 
of a private condition. History has scarcely deigned to notice his 
birth, his elevation, his character, or his death. Severus expired as 
soon as his life became inconvenient to his patron and it would be 

Procop. de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 7, p. 194 J^tom. i. p. 342, ed. BonnJ. The testi- 
mony of Idatius is fair and impartial: ** Majorian um de Gkilliis llomam redeuntem, et 
Komano imperio vel nomiui res necessarias ordinantem, Kichimer livore percitus, 

‘ * et invidorum consilio fultus, fraude interficit circumventnm ** [Sirmondi Op. tom. 
il. p. 311]. Some read Siievorum, and I am unwilling to efface either of the words, 
HH they express the different accomplices who united in the conspiracy against 
Migorian. 

** See the Epigrams of Ennodius, No. cxxxv. inter Sirmond. Opera, tom. i. p. 1903. 
It is flat and obscure; but Ennodius was made Inshop of Pavia fifty years after the 
death of Majorian, and his praise deserves credit and regard. 

Sidonius ^ves a tedious account (1. i. Epist. xi. p. 25-31) of a supper at Arles, to 
v'hich he was mvited by Majorian a short time before his death. He had no intention 
of pitusing a deceased emperor; but a casual disinterested remark, Subrisit Augus- 
tus; ut erat, auctoritate servatft, cum se communioni dedisset, jooi plenus,*’ out- 
weighs the six hundred lines of his venal panegyric. . 

^ Sidoniiui ."Panegyr. Anthem. 317) dismisses him to heaven:—- 
Anzerat Augustus naturse lege Severus 

X>i7u: um numerum. Aod 
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useless to discriminate his nominal reign in the vacant interval of six 
years between the death of Majorian and the elevation of Anthemius. 
During that period the government was in the hands of Ricimer alone ; 
and although the modest barbarian disclaimed the name of king, he 
accumulated treasures, formed a separate army, negociated private 
alliances, and ruled Italy with the same independent and despotic 
authority which was afterwards exercised by Odoacer and Theodoric. 
But his dominions were bounded by the Alps ; and two Roman ge- 
nerals, Marcellinus and ^gidius, maintained their allegiance to 
the republic, by rejecting with disdain the phantom which he styled 
an emperor. Marcellinus still adhered to the old religion ; 
and the devout Pagans, who secretly disobeyed the laws of MaTceiiinus 

® , 111* <»*^ii*n« 1 ^ Dalmatia, 

the church and state, applauded his proiound skill in the 
science of divination. But he possessed the more valuable qualifica- 
tions of learning, virtue, and courage ; the study of the Latin 
literature had improved his taste, and his military talents had recom- 
mended him to the esteem and confidence of the great Aetius, in 
whose ruin he was involved. By a timely flight Marcellinus escaped 
the rage of Valentinian, and boldly asserted his liberty amidst the 
convulsions of the Western empire. His voluntary or reluctant sub- 
mission to the authority of Majorian was rewarded by the government 
of Sicily and the command of an army stationed in that island to 
oppose or to attack the Vandals; but his barbarian mercenaries, after 
the emperor's death, were tempted to revolt by the artful liberality of 
Ricimer. At the head of a band of faithful followers the intrepid 
Marcellinus occupitfd the province of Dalmatia, assumed the title of 
patrician of the West, secured the love of his subjects by a mild and 
equitable reign, built a fleet which claimed the dominion of the 
Adriatic, and alternately alarmed the coasts of Italy and of Africa.*^® 
iEgidius, the master-general of Gaul, who equaled, or at 
least who imitated, the heroes of ancient Rome,®® proclaimed 
his immortal resentment against the assassins of his beloved 
master. A brave and numerous army was attached to his standard . 
and though he was prevented by the arts of Ricimer and the arms of 

And an old list of the emperors, composed about the time of Justin^, praises his 
piety, and fixes his residence at Rome (Sirmond. Not. ad Sidon. p. Ill, 112). 

Tillemont, who is always scandalised by the virtues of infidels, attributes this 
advantageous portrait of MarcelUnus (which Suidas has preserved) to the partial zea. 
of some Pagan historian (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 830). 

“ Prooopius de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 6, p. 191 [tom. i. p. 336, ed. Bonn]. In various 
cinmmstanoes of the life of Marcellinus, it is not easy to reoonkle the Greek historian 
with the Latin Chronicles of the times. 

^ I must apply to .^gidius the praises which Sidonius (Panegyr. Majorian. 553) 
bestows on a nameless master-general, who commanded the rear-guard of Majorian. 
Idatius, from public report, commends his Christian piety; and P&cus mentions (p. 
#2 [p. 156, 157, ed. Bonn]) his militozy virtues. 
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the Visigoths from marching to the gates of Borne, he maintained his 
independent sovereignty beyond the Alps, and rendered the name of 
AEgidius respectable both in peace and war. The Franks, who had 
punished with exile the youthful follies of Childeric, elected the 
Roman general for their king ; his vanity rather than his ambition 
was gratified by that singular honour ; and when the nation at the 
end of four years repented of the injury which they had ofiered to 
the Merovingian family, he patiently acquiesced in the restoration of 
the lawful prince. The authority of JEgidius ended only with his 
life, and the suspicions of poison and secret violence, which derived 
some countenance from the character of Eicimer, were eagerly enter- 
tained by the passionate credulity of the Gauls.®^ 

The kingdom of Italy, a name to which the Western empire was 
Naval war gradually reduced, was afflicted, under the reign of llicimer, 
by the incessant depredations of the Vandal pirates.®® In 
A.i>. 461-467. spring of each year they equipped a formidable navy 
in the port of Carthage, and Genseric himself, though in a very 
advanced age, still commanded in person the most important expe- 
ditions. His designs were concealed with impenetrable secrecy till 
the moment that he hoisted sail. When he was asked by his pilot 
what course he should steer, ‘‘ Leave the determination to the winds 
“ (replied the barbarian, with pious arrogance) : t?ie7/ will transport us 
“ to the guilty coast whose inhabitants have provoked the divine 
“ justice but if Genseric himself deigned to issue more precise 
orders, he judged the most wealthy to be the most criminal. The 
Vandals repeatedly visited the coasts of Spain, ’ Liguria, Tuscany, 
Campania, Lucania, Bruttium, Apulia, Calabria, Venetia, Dalmatia, 
Epirus, Greece, and Sicily : they were tempted to subdue the island 

Greg. Turon. 1. ii. c. 12, in tom. ii. p. 168. The P^re Daniel, whose ideas were 
snperflci^ and modem, has started some objections against the story of Childerio 
(Hist, de France, tom, i. Preface Historique, p. Ixxviii. &o.); but they have been 
fairly satisfied by Dubos (Hist. Critique, tom. L p. 460-510), and by two authors who 
disputed the prize of the Academy of Soissona (p. 131-177, 310-339). With regard to 
the term of Childeric’s exile, it is necessary either to prolong the life of .^gidius 
beyond the date assigned by the Chronicle of Idatius, or to correct the text of Gre- 
gory, by reading quarto anno, instead of octavo. 

The naval war of Genseric is described by Priscua (Excerpta Legation, p. 42 [p. 
157, ed. Bonn]), Procopius (do Bell. Vandal. 1. i, c. 5, p. 189, 190, and c. 22, p. 228 
l^tom. i. p. 332, sqq,, and p. 399, ed. Bonn]), Victor Vitenais (de Persecut. Vandal. 1. 

1 . c. 17, and Ruinart, p. 467-481), and in the three panegyrics of Sidonius, whose 
chronological order is absurdly transposed in the editions both of Savaron and Sir- 
mond. (Avit. Carm. vii. 441-451. M^orian. Carm. v. 327-350, 385-440. Anthem* 
O'lrm. ii. 348-386.) In one passage the poet seems inspired by his subject, and ex* 
presses a strong idea by a lively image: — 

Hino Vandalus hostis 

Urget; et in nostrum numeroB& classe quotannis 
Militat excidium; oonversoque ordine fati 
Tornda C!aucaseo8 infert mihi Byrsa furores. 

[Carm. ii 347i] 
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of Sardinia, so advantageously placed in the centre of the Meditenrar 
nean ; and their arms spread desolation or terror from the Columns of 
Hercules to the mouth of the Nile. As they were more ambitious of 
spoil than of glory, they seldom attacked any fortified cities, or en- 
gaged any regular troops in the open field. But the celerity of their 
motions enabled them almost at the same time to threaten and to 
attack the most distant objects which attracted their desires ; and as 
they always embarked a suflScient number of horses, they had no 
sooner landed than they swept the dismayed country with a body of 
light cavalry. Yet, notwithstanding the example of their king, the 
native Vandals and Alani insensibly declined this toilsome and peril- 
ous warfare ; the hardy generation of the first conquerors was almost 
extinguished, and their sons, who were born in Africa, enjoyed the 
delicious baths and gardens which had been acquired by the valour 
of their fathers. Their place was readily supplied by a various mul- 
titude of Moors and Romans, of captives and outlaws ; and those 
desperate wretches, who had already violated the laws of their 
country, were the most eager to promote the atrocious acts which 
disgrace the victories of Genseric. In the treatment of his unhappy 
prisoners he sometimes consulted his avarice, and sometimes indulged 
his cruelty ; and the massacre of five hundred noble citizens of Zante 
or Zacynthus, whose mangled bodies he cast into the Ionian sea, was 
imputed by the public indignation to his latest posterity. 

Such crimes could not be excused by any provocations, but the war 
which the king of the Vandals prosecuted against the Roman 
empire was justified by a specious and reasonable motive. 

The widow of Valentinian, Eudoxia, whom he had led empire, 
captive from Rome to Carthage, was the sole heiress of the ’ * 
Theodosian house ; her elder daughter, Eudocia, became the reluc- 
tant wife of Hunneric, his eldest son ; and the stern father, asserting 
a legal claim which could not easily be refuted or satisfied, demanded 
a just proportion of the Imperial patrimony. An adequate, or at least 
a valuable compensation, was offered by the Eastern emperor to 
purchase a necessary peace. Eudoxia, and her younger daughter 
Placidia, were honourably restored, and the fury of the Vandals was 
confined to the limits of the Western empire. The Italians, destitute 
of a naval force, which alone was capable of protecting their coasts, 
implored the aid of the more fortunate nations of the East, who had 
formerly acknowledged in peace and war the supremacy of Rome. 
But the perpetual division of the two empires had alienated their 
interest and their inclinations; the faith of a recent treaty was 
alleged; and the Western Romans, instead of arms and ships, could 
onlv obtain the assistance of a cold and ineffectual mediation. The 
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haughty Ricimer, who had long struggled with the difficulties of his 
situation, was at length reduced to address the throne of Constanti- 
nople in the humble language of a subject ; and Italy submitted, as 
the price and security of the alliance, to accept a master from the 
choice of the emperor of the East^^ It is not the purpose of the 
present chapter, or even of the present volume, to continue the distinct 
series of the Byzantine history ; but a concise view of the reign and 
character of the emperor Leo may explain the last efforts that were 
attempted to save the falling empire of the West.®^ 

Since the death of the younger Theodosius, the domestic repose of 
Leoem- Constantinople had never been interrupted by war or 
faction. Pulcheria had bestowed her hand, and the sceptre 
Aj>. 467 - 4 t 4 , Qf modest virtue of Marcian : he gratefully 

reverenced her august rank and virgin chastity ; and, after her death, 
he gave his people the example of the religious worship that was due 
to the memory of the Imperial saint®^ Attentive to the prosperity of 
his own dominions, Marcian seemed to behold with indifference the 
misfortunes of Rome ; and the obstinate refusal of a brave and active 
prince to draw his sword against the Vandals was ascribed to a secret 
promise which had formerly been exacted from him whenc he was a 
captive in the power of Genseric.®® The death of Marcian, after a 
reign of seven years, would have exposed the East to the danger of a 
popular election, if the superior weight of a single family had not 
been able to incline the balance in favour of the candidate whose 
interest they supported. The patrician Aspar might have placed the 
diadem on his own head, if he would have subscribed the Nicene 
creed.®*^ During three generations the armies of the East were 


The poet himself is compelled to acknowledge the distress of Rioimer: — 

Prasterea invictus Eicimer, quern publics fata 
Bespiciunt, proprio solus vix Marts repellit 
Piratam per rura vagum. 

[Carm. ii. 352.] 

Italy addresses her complaint to the Tiber; and Rome, at the solicitation of the river- 
god, transports herself to Constantinople, renounces her ancient claims, and implores 
the friendship of Aurora, the goddess of the East. This fabulous machinery, which 
the genius of Claudian had used and abused, is the constant and miserable resource of 
the muse of Sidonius. 

^ The original authors of the reigns of Marcian, Leo, and Zeno, are reduced to 
some imperfect fragments, whose deficiencies must be supplied from the more recent 
compilations of Theophanes, Zonaras, and Cedrenus. 

^ St. Pulcheria died a.d. 453, four years before her nominal husband; and het 
festival is celebrated on the 10th of September by the modem Greeks; she bequeathed 
an immense patrimony to pious, or at least to ecclesiastical uses. See Tillemont, 
Mdmoires Ecclds. tom. xv. p. 181-184. 

^ See Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. o. 4, p. 185 [tom. i. p. 325, ed. Bonni. 

^ BVom this disability of Aspar to ascend the throne, it may be inferred that the 
stain of Heresy was perpetual and indelible, while that of Barbarism disappeared in the 
second generation. 
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succes^vely commanded by his father, by himself, and by his son 
Ardaburius; his barbarian guards formed a military force that 
overawed the palace and the capital ; and the liberal distribution of 
his immense treasures rendered Aspar as popular as he was powerftil. 
He recommended the obscure name of Leo of Thrace, a military 
tribune, and the principal steward of his household. His nomination 
was unanimously ratified by the senate ; and the servant of Aspar 
received the Imperml crown from the hands of the patriarch or bishop, 
who was permitted to express, by this unusual ceremony, the sulSrage 
of the Deity.®® This emperor, the first of the name of Leo, has been 
distinguished by the title of the Greats from a succession of princes 
who gradually fixed in the opinion of the Greeks a very humble 
stiindard of heroic, or at least of royal, perfection. Yet the temi)erate 
firmness with which Leo resisted the oppression of his benefactor 
showed that he was conscious of his duty and of his prerogative. 
Aspar was astonished to find that his influence could no longer appoint 
a prmfect of Constantinople : he presumed to reproach his sovereign 
with a breach of promise, and, insolently shaking his purple, “ It is 

not proper (said he) that the man who is invested with this garment 
“ should be guilty of lying.*’ ‘‘ Nor is it proper (replied Leo) that 
“ a princef should be compelled to resign his own judgment, and the 
“ public interest, to the will of a subject.” After this extraordinary 
scene, it was impossible that the reconciliation of the emperor and the 
patrician could be sincere; or, at least, that it could be solid and 
permanent. An army of Isaurians’^® was secretly levied and intro- 
duced into Constantinople ; and while Leo undermined the authority, 
and prepared the disgrace, of the family of Aspar, his mild and 
cautious behaviour restrained them from any rash and desperate 
attempts, which might have been fatal to themselves or their enemies. 
The measures of peace and war were affected by this internal revolu- 
tion, As long as Aspar degraded the majesty of the throne, the secret 
correspondence of religion and interest engaged him to favour the 
cause of Genseric. When Leo had delivered himself from that 
ignominious servitude, he listened to the complaints of the Italians 
resolved to extirpate the tyranny of the Vandals; and declared his 

•• Theophanes, p. 95 [ed. Pw. ; tom. i, p. 170, ed, Bonn]. This appears to be the 
first origin of a ceremony which all the Christian princes of the world have since 
adopted; and from which the clergy have deduced the most formidable cense- 
quences. 

* Cedrenus (p. 346 [ed. Par. ; tom. i. p. 607, ed.BonnJ), who was conversant with 
tne writers of better days, has preserved the remarkable words of Aspai', rw 

^ The power of the Isaurians agitated the Eastern empire in the two succeeding 
reigns of Zeno and Anastasias; but it ended in the destruction of those bar* 
harians, who maintained their fierce independence about two hundred and thirty 
years. 
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alliance with his colleague Anthemius, whom he solemnly invested 
with the diadem and purple of the West. 

The virtues of Anthemius have perhaps been magnified, since the 
Anthemfos Imperial descent, which he could only deduce from the 
t£*we 5 t?^ usurper Procopius, has been swelled into a line of emperors.’^ 
A.D. 467 - 472 . the merit of his immediate parents, their honours, and 
their riches, rendered Anthemius one of the most illustrious subjects 
of the East His father, Procopius, obtained, after his Persian 
embassy, the rank of general and patrician ; and the name of 
Anthemius was derived from his maternal grandfather, the celebrated 
prsefect, who protected, with so much ability and success, the infant 
reign of Theodosius. The grandson of the prsefect was raised above 
the condition of a private subject, by his marriage with Euphemia, 
the daughter of the emperor Marcian. This splendid alliance, which 
might supersede the necessity of merit, hastened the promotion of 
Anthemius to the successive dignities of count, of master-general, of 
consul, and of patrician ; and his merit or fortune claimed the honours 
of a victory which was obtained on the banks of the Danube over 
the Huns. Without indulging an extravagant ambition, the son-in- 
law of Marcian might hope to be his successor ; but .^.nthemius 
supported the disappointment with courage and patience ; and his 
subsequent elevation was universally approved by the public, who 
esteemed him worthy to reign till he ascended the throne.’^ The 
emperor of the West marched from Constantinople, attended by 
several counts of high distinction, and a body of guards almost equal 
A.D. 467, strength and numbers of a regular army : he entered 

April 12. Rome in triumph, and the choice of Leo was confirmed by 
the senate, the people, and the barbarian confederates of Italy. 
The solemn inauguration of Anthemius was followed by the nuptials 
of his daughter and the patrician Ricimer ; a fortunate event, which 
was considered as the firmest security of the union and happiness of 
the state. The wealth of two empires was ostentatiously displayed ; 
and many senators completed their ruin, by an expensive effort to 
disguise their poverty. All serious business was suspended during 

Tali tu civis ab urbe 

Procopio genitore micas; cui prisca propago 
Augustis venit a proavis. 

The poet (Sidon. Panegyr. Anthem. 67-306) then proceeds to relate the private fife 
and fortunes of the future emperor, with which he must have been veiy imperfectly 
acquainted. 

^ SidoniuB discovers, with tolerable ingenuity, that this disappointment added new 
lustre to the virtues of Anthemius (210, &o.), who declined one sceptre, and reluc- 
tantly accepted another (22, &c.). 

llie poet again celebrates the unanimity of all orders of the state (lS'*22)s ^ 
Ghromole of Idatius mentions the forces which attended hU mnreh. 
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^ this festival ; the courts of justice were shut ; the streets of Rome, the 
theatres, the places of public and private resort, resounded witli 
hymensal songs and dances : and the royal bride, clothed in silken 
robes, with a crown on her head, was conducted to the palace of 
Ricimer, who had changed his military dress for the habit of a consul 
and a senator. On this memorable occasion, Sidonius, whose early 
ambition had been so fatally blasted, appeared as the orator of 
Auvergne, among the provincial deputies who addressed the throne 
with congratulations or complaints.’^ The calends of January were 
now approaching, and the venal poet, who had loved Avitus and 
esteemed Majorian, was persuaded by his friends to a.». 468, 
celebrate, in heroic verse, the merit, the felicity, the second 
consulship, and the future triumphs of the emperor Anthemius. 
Sidonius pronounced, with assurance and success, a panegyric which 
is still extant ; and whatever might be the imperfections, either of the 
subject or of the composition, the welcome flatterer was immediately 
rewarded with the praefecture of Rome ; a dignity which placed him 
among the illustrious personages of the empire, till he wisely preferred 
the more respectable chfiracter of a bishop and a saint. 

The Greeks ambitiously commend the piety and catholic faith of 
the emperor whom they gave to the West ; nor do they , 

forget to observe that, when he left Constantinople, he 
converted his palace into the pious foundation of a public 
bath, a church, and an hospital for old men.’® Yet some suspicious 
appearances are found to sully the theological fame of Anthemius. 
From the conversation of Philotheus, a Macedonian sectary, he had 
imbibed the spirit of religious toleration ; and the heretics of Rome 
would have assembled with impunity, if the bold and vehement 
censure which pope Hilary pronounced in the church of St Peter 
had not obliged him to abjure the unpopular indulgence.” Even the 
Pagans, a feeble and obscure remnant, conceived some vain hopes, 

* Interveni etenim nuptiis Fatricii Ricimeris, cui filia perennis Augusti in spem 
publics seouritatis copulabatur. The journey of Sidonius from Lyons^ and the fes* 
tival of Rome, are described with some spirit. L. i. Epist. 5, p. 9-13; Epist. 9, 
p. 21. 

Sidonius (1. i. Epist. 9, p. 23, 24) very fairly states his motive, his labour, and 
his reward. ** Hie ipse Panegyricus, si non judicium, certe eventum, boni operis, 

** aocepit.*' He was made bishop of Clermont A.D. 471. Tillemont, Mem. £ool4s. 
tom. xvi. p, 750. 

The palace of Anthemius stood on the banks of the Propontis. In the ninth 
century, Alexius, the son-indaw of the emperor Theophilus, obtained permission to 
purchase the ground, and ended his days in a monastery which he founded on that 
delightful spot. Ducange, ConstantinopoliB Christiana, p. 117, 152. 

^ Papa Hilorius .... apud beatum Petrum Apostolum, palam ne id fieret, claxA 
voce constriaxit, in tantum ut non ea facienda cum interpositione juramenti idem 
promitteret Imperator. Qelasius Epistol. ad Andronicum, apud Baron, a.d. 437, 
No. 3. The cardinal observes, with some complacency, that » waf mu(4i easier 
plant heresies at Constantinople than at Rome* 
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from the indifference, or partiality, of Anthemius ; and his singular 
friendship for the philosopher Severus, whom he promoted to the 
consulship, was ascribed to a secret project of reviving the ancient 
worship of the gods,*^® These idols were crumbled into dust : and 
the mythology which had once been the creed of nations was so 
universally disbelieved, that it might be employed without scandal, or 
at least without suspicion, by Christian poets.’® Yet the vestiges of 
superstition were not absolutely obliterated, and the festival of the 
Lupercalia, whose origin had preceded the foundation of Rome, was 
still celebrated under the reign of Anthemius. The savage and 
simple rites were expressive of an early state of society before the 
invention of arts and agriculture. The rustic deities who presided 
over the toils and pleasures of the pastoral life. Pan, Faunus, and 
their train of satyrs, were such as the fancy of shepherds might create, 
sportive, petulant, and lascivious; whose power was limited, and 
whose malice was inoffensive. A goat was the offering the best 
adapted to their character and attributes ; the flesh of the victim was 
roasted on willow spits ; and the riotous youths, who crowded to the 
feast, ran naked about the fields, with leather thongs in their hands, 
communicating, as it was supposed, the blessing of fecundity to the 
women whom they touched.®® The altar of Pan was erected, perhaps 
by Evander the Arcadian, in a dark recess in the side of the Palatine 
hill, watered by a perpetual fountain, and shaded by an hanging 
grove. A tradition that, in the same place, Romulus and Remus 
were suckled by the wolf, rendered it still more sacred and venerable 
in the eyes of the Romans; and this sylvan spot was gradually 
surrounded by the stately edifices of the Forum.®^ After the con- 
version of the Imperial city, the Christians still continued, in the 
month of February, the annual celebration of the Lupercalia; to 
which they ascribed a secret and mysterious influence on the genial 
powers of the animal and vegetable world. The bishops of Rome 
were solicitous to abolish a profane custom so repugnant to the spirit 
of Christianity ; but their zeal was not supported by the authority of 

Damascius, in the Life of the philosopher Isidore, apud Photium, p. 1040 [p. 
340a, ed. Bekk.]. Damascius, who lived under Justiniw, composed another work, 
consisting of 570 prscternatui^ stories of souls, decmons, apparitioxis, the dotage of 
Platonic Paganism. 

In the poetical works of Sidonius, which he afterwards condemned (1. ix. Epi«t. 
16, p. 285), the fabulous deities are the principal actors. If Jerom was scourged by 
the angels for only reading Virgil, the bishop of Clermont, for such a vile imitation, 
deserved an additional wlupping from the Muses. 

Ovid (Fast. 1. ii. 267-452) has given an amusing description of the follies of 
antiquity, which still inspired so much respect, that a grave magistrate, running 
nak^ through the streets, was not an object of astonishment or laughter. 

See Dionys. Halicam. 1. i. [c. 79] p. 25, 65, edit. Hudson. The Homan anti- 
quaries, Donatus (1. ii. c. 18, p. 173, 174) and Nardini (p. 386, 387), have laboured 
to ascertfldu the true situation of the liupercal. 
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the civil magistrate : the inveterate abuse subsisted till the end of the 
fiftii century, and pope Gelasius, who purified the capital from the 
last stain of idolatry, appeased, by a formal apology, the murmurs of 
the senate and people.®* 

In all his public declarations the emperor Leo assumes the 
authority, and professes the affection, of a father, for his son 
Anthemius, with whom he had divided the administration ^^the 
of the universe.®® The situation, and perhaps the character, AiHca, 
of Leo, dissuaded him from exposing his person to the toils 
and dangers of an African war. But the powers of the Eastern 
empire were strenuously exerted to deliver Italy and the Mediter- 
ranean from the Vandals; and Genseric, who had so long oppressed 
both the land and sea, was threatened from every side with a 
formidable invasion. The campaign was opened by a bold and 
successful enterprise of the praefect Heraclius.®* The troops of Egypt, 
Thebais, and Libya, were embarked, under his command : and the 
Arabs, with a train of horses and camels, opened the roads of the 
desert. Heraclius landed on the coast of Tripoli, surprised and 
subdued the cities of that province, and prepared, by a laborious 
march, which Cato had formerly executed,®*^ to join the Imperial 
army under the walls of Carthage. The intelligence of this loss 
extorted from Genseric some insidious and ineffectual propositions of 
peace : but he was still more seriously alarmed by the reconciliation 
of Marcellinus with the two empires. The independent patrician had 
been persuaded to acknowledge the legitimate title of Anthemius, 
whom he accompanied in his murney to Rome ; the Dalmatian fleet 


^ Baronius published, from the MSS. of the Vatican, this epistle of Pope Gelasius 
(a.d. 496, No. 28-45), which is entitled Adversus Andromachum Senatorem, caste^ 
rosque Romanos, qui Lupexcalia secundum morem pristinum oolenda oonstituebont. 
Gelasius always supposes that his adversaries are nominal Christians, and, that he 
may not yield to them in absurd prejudice, he imputes to this harmless festival all 
the calamities of the age. 

^ Itaque nos quibus totius mundi regimen commisit supema provisio .... Pius et 
triumphator semper Augustus filius noster Anthemius, licet Diviua Majestas et nostra 

creatio pietati ejus plenam Imperii commiserit potestatem, Ac Such is the 

dignified style of Leo, whom Anthemius respectfully names Dominus et Pater mens 
Princeps sacratissimus Leo. See NoveU. Anthem, tit. ii. iii. p. 38, ad calcem Cod. 
Theod. 

^ The expedition of Heraclius is clouded with difBiculties (Tillemont, Hist, des 
Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 640), and it requires some dexterity to use the circum- 
stances ofiforded by Theophones, without injury to the more respectable evidence of 
Procopius. 

The march of Cato from Berenice, in the province of Gyrene, was much longer 
than that of Heraclius from Tripoli. He passed the deep sandy desert in thirty days, 
and it was found necessaiy to provide, besides the ordinary supplies, a great number 
of skins filled with water, and several Psylli, who were supposed to possess the art oi 
sucking the wounds which had been made by the serpents of their native countiy. 
See Plutarch in Caton. Uticens. [c. 56] tom. iy. p. 275; Strabon. Geograph. 1. X\U. I), 
im [p. 836, ed. Cwaub.]. 
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^as received into the harbours of Italy; the active valour ol 
Marcellinus expelled the Vandals from the island of Sardinia ; and 
the languid efforts of the West added some weight to the immense 
preparations of the Eastern Romans. The expense of the naval 
armament which Leo sent against the Vandals has been distinctly 
ascertained; and the curious and instructive account displays the 
wealth of the declining empire. The Royal demesnes, or private 
patrimony of the prince, supplied seventeen thousand pounds of gold ; 
forty-seven thousand pounds of gold, and seven hundred thousand of 
silver, were levied and paid into the treasury by the Praetorian 
praefects. But the cities were reduced to extreme poverty ; and the 
diligent calculation of fines and forfeitures, as a valuable object of the 
revenue, does not suggest the idea of a just, or merciful, administration. 
The whole expense, by whatsoever means it was defrayed, of the 
African campaign, amounted to the sum of one hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds of gold, about five millions two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, at a time when the value of money appears, from the 
comparative price of corn, to have been somewhat higher than in the 
present age.®® The fleet that sailed from Constantinople to Carthage 
consisted of eleven hundred and thirteen ships, and the number of 
soldiers and mariners exceeded one hundred thousand men. Basi- 
liscus, the brother of the empress Verina, was intrusted with this 
important command. His sister, the wife of Leo, had exaggerated 
the merit of his former exploits against the Scythians. But the 
discovery of his guilt, or incapacity, was reserve^J for the African war ; 
and his friends could only save his military reputation by asserting 
that he had conspired with Aspar to spare Genseric, and to betray 
the last hope of the Western empire. 

Experience has shown that the success of an invader most com- 
Faiiureof the ^only depends on the vigour and celerity of his operations, 
expedition, Strength and sharpness of the first impression are 


The principal sum is clearly expressed by Procopius (de Bell. Yaudal. 1. i. c. 6» 
p. 191 [tom. i. p. 335, ed. Bonn]); the smaller constituent parts, which Tillemont 
( Hist, des Empereurs, tom. vi. 396) has laboriously collect from the Byzantine 
wnten^ are less certain and less impoit»nt. The historian Malchus laments the public 
nodsery (Excerpt, ex Suida in Oorp. Hist. Byzant. p. 58); but he is surely unjust when 
he charges Leo with hoarding the treasures which he extorted from the people * [p. 
270, ed. Bonn]. 


• Compare likewise the newly disco- the troops to 400,000 men. Lydus de- 
Toredworkof Lydus deHagistratibus, ed. scribes this fatal measure, of which he 
Ease, Paris, 1812 (and in the new collec- charges the blame on Ba^scus, as the 
tion of the Byzantmes), 1. iii. o. 43. Lydus shipwreck of the state. From that time 
states the expenditure at 65,000 lbs. of all the revenues of the empire were anti- 
gold, 700,000 of sUver. But Lydus ex- oipated, and the finances fell iuto biei;- 
aggerates the fleet to the incredible num- tncfible poi^siou.— M. 
her of 10,000 |oz;g ships CLibumss). a^A 
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blunted by de.ay; the health and i^irit of the tfoops iiidettaibly 
languish in a distant climate ; the naval and military force, a mighty 
effort which perhaps can never be repeated, is silently consumed; 
and eveiy hour that is wasted in negociation accustoms the enemy to 
contemplate and examine those hostile terrors which, on their first 
appearance, he deemed irresistible. The formidable navy of Basiliscus 
pursued its prosperous navigation from the Thracian Bosphorus to the 
coast of Africa. He landed his troops at Cape Bona, or the pro- 
montory of Mercury, about forty miles from Carthage.*’ The army 
of Heraclius, and the fleet of Marcellinus, either joined or seconded 
the Imperial lieutenant ; and the Vandals who opposed his progress 
by sea or land were successively vanquished.** If Basiliscus had 
seized the moment of consternation, and boldly advanced to the 
capital, Carthage must have surrendered, and the kingdom of the 
Vandals was extinguished. Genseric beheld the danger with firmness, 
and eluded it with his veteran dexterity. He protested, in the most 
respectful language, that he was ready to submit his person and his 
dominions to the will of the emperor ; but he requested a truce of 
five days to regulate the terms of his submission ; and it was 
universally believed that his secret liberality contributed to the 
success of this public negociation. Instead of obstinately refusing 
whatever indulgence his enemy so earnestly solicited, the guilty, 
or the credulous, Basiliscus consented to the fatal truce; and his 
imprudent security seemed to proclaim that he already considered 
himself as the conqueror of Africa. During this short interval the 
wind became favourable to the designs of Genseric. He manned his 
largest ships of war with the bravest of the Moors and Vandals; and 
they towed after the:ii many large barks filled with combustible 
materials. In the obscurity of the night, tl ese destructive vessels 
were impelled against the unguarded and unsuspecting fleet of the 
Romans, who were awakened by the sense of their instant danger. 
Their close and crowded order assisted the progress of the fire, which 
was communicated with rapid and irresistible violence ; and the noise 
of the wind, the crackling of the flames, the dissonant cries of the 
soldiers and mariners, who could neither command nor obey, increased 
the horror of the nocturnal tumult. Whilst they laboured to extricate 
themselves from the fire-ships, and to save at least a part of the navy, 

^ This promontory is forty miles from Carthage (Procop. 1. i. c. 6, p. 192 [De Bell. 
'Vandal, tom. i. p. 377, ed. Bonn]), and twenty leagues from Sicily (Shaw’s Travels, 
iP. 89). Soipio landed farther in the bay, at the fair promontory; see the animated 
^description of Ldvy, xxix. 27. 

Theophanes (p. lOO [tom. i. p. 179, ed. Bonn]) affirms that many ships of tM 
'Vandals were sunk. The assertion of Jomandes (de Sucoossione Regn.), that BasUii< 
'nuM uttufiked Cartilage, must be understood in a vety qualified sense. 
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the galleys of Genseric assaulted them with temperate and disdplmed 
ratour ; and many of the Romans* who escaped the fury of the flames, 
were destroyed or taken by the tictorious Vandals. Among the 
erepts of that disastrous night, the heroic, or rather desperate, courage ^ 
of John, one of the principal officers of Basiliscus, has rescued his 
name from oblivion. When the ship, which he had bravely defended, 
was almost consumed, he threw himself in his armour into the sea, * 
disdainfully rejected the esteem and pity of Genso, the son of 
Genseric, who pressed him to accept honourable quarter, and sunk 
under the waves; exclaiming, with his last breath, that he would 
never fall alive into the hands of those impious dogs. Actuated by a 
far different spirit, Basiliscus, whose station was the most remote from 
danger, disgracefully fled in the beginning of the engagement, 
returned to Constantinople with the loss of more than half of his 
fleet and army, and sheltered his guilty head in the sanctuary of St. 
Sophia, till his sister, by her tears and entreaties, could obtain his 
pardon from the indignant emperor. Heraclius effected his retreat 
through the desert; Marcellinus retired to Sicily, where he was 
assassinated, perhaps at the instigation of Ricimer, by one of his own 
captains ; and the king of the Vandals expressed his surprise and 
satisfaction that the Romans themselves should remove from the 
world his most formidable antagonists.®® After the failure of this 
great expedition,* Genseric again became the tyrant of the sea ; the 
coasts of Italy, Greece, and Asia, were again exposed to his reyenge 
and avarice ; Tripoli and Sardinia returned to his obedi- 
ence ; he added Sicily to the number of his provinces ; 
and, before he died, in the fulness of years and of glory, he beheld 
the final extinction of the empire of the West®® 

During his long and active reign the African monarch had studi- 
conquegts ously Cultivated the friendship of the barbarians of Europe, 
rigiSha'in whose aiTus he might employ in a seasonable and effectual 
spi^and diyersion against the two empires. After the death of 
A.D. 462 - 472 . Attila he renewed his alliance with the Visigoths of Gaul; 

^ Damascius in Vit. Isidor. apud Phot. p. 1048 [p. 342, ed.Bekk.]. It will appear, 
by comparing the three short chronicles of the times, that Marcellinus had fought 
near Carthage, and was killed in Sicily. 

®® For the African war see Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1, i, c. 6, p. 191, 192, 193 
[tom. i. p. 335 sqq,, ed. Bonn]), Theophanes (p.99, 100, 101 fed. Par.; tom. i. p. 179 
aqq., ed. Bonn]), Cedrenus (p. 349, 350 [tom. i. p. 613, ed. Bonn]), and Zonaraa 
(tom. u. 1. xiv. p. 50, 51). Montesquieu (Considdrations sur la Qrondeur, fto., c. xx. 
tom. iii. p. 497) has made a judicious observation on the failure of these great naval 
armaments. 

* According to Lydus, Leo, ^tracted another Orestes, and was preparing to 
by this and the other calamities of his quit Constantinople for ever, 1. iii. o. 44, 
reign, partie-ilarly a dreadM fire at Con- p. 238.— M. 
stantinople, abandoned the palace, like 
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and the sons of the elder Theodoric, who successively reigned over 
that warlike nation, were easily persuaded, by the sense of interest, to 
forget the cruel affront which Genseric had inflicted on their sister**^ 
The death of the emperor Majorian delivered Theodoric the Second 
from the restraint of fear, and perhaps of honour ; he violated his 
recent treaty with the Romans ; and the ample territory of Narbonne, 
which he firmly united to his dominions, became the immediate 
reward of his perfidy. The selfish policy of Ricimer encouraged him 
to invade the provinces which were in the possession of iEgidius, his 
rival ; but the active count, by the defence of Arles .and the victory 
of Orleans, saved Gaul, and checked during his lifetime the progress 
of the Visigoths. Their ambition was soon rekindled ; and the 
design of extinguishing the Roman empire in Spain and Gaul was 
conceived and almost completed in the reign of Euric, who assassi- 
nated his brother Theodoric, and displayed, with a more savage 
temper, superior abilities both in peace and war. He passed the 
Pyrenees at the head of a numerous army, subdued the cities' of 
Saragossa and Pampeluna, vanquished in battle the martial nobles of 
the Tarragonese province, carried his victorious arms into the heart 
of Lusitania, and permitted the Suevi to hold the kingdom of Gallicia 
under the Gothic monarchy of Spain.®^ The efforts of Euric were 
not less vigorous or less successful in Gaul; and throughout the 
country that extends from the Pyrenees to the Rhone and the Loire, 
Berry and Auvergne were the only cities or dioceses which refused to 
acknowledge him as their master.®® In the defence of Clermont, 
their principal town, the inhabitants of Auvergne sustained with in- 
flexible resolution tlie miseries of war, pestilence, and famine ; and 
the Visigoths, relinquishing the fruitless siege, suspended the hopes 
of that important conquest The youth of the province were ani- 
mated by the heroic and almost incredible valour of Ecdicius, the 
son of the emperor Avitus,®^ who made a desperate sally with only 
elglitccn horsemen, boldly attacked the Gothic army, and, after 
maintaining a flying skirmish, retired safe and victorious within the 
walls of Clermont. His charity was equal to his courage : in a time 

•' Joraandes is our best guide through the reigns of Theodoric II. .and Euric (de 
xlebus Getids, c. 44, 45, 46, 47, p. 675-681). Idatius ends too soon, and Isidore is 
too sparing of the information which he might have given on the affairs of Spain. The 
events that relate to Gkul are laboriously illustrated in the third book of the Abbe 
Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 424-620. 

^ See Mariana, Hist. Hispan. tom. i. 1. v. o. 5, p. 162. 

An imperfect, but original, picture of Gaul, more especially of Auvergne, is 
shown by Sidonius; who, as a senator and afterwards as a bishop, was deeply interested 
in the fate of his country. See 1. v. [vii.] Epist. 1, 5, 9, &c. 

^ Sidonius, 1. iii. Epist. 3, p. 65-68; Greg. Turon. 1. ii. c. 24, in tom. ii. p. 174; 
Jmandes, o. 45, p. 679. Perhai)® Ec^Ucius was only the son-in-law of Avitus, hi« 
wife's sen by another husband. 
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of extret)^«6 scOmty four thousand poor were fed at his expense ; and 
his private influence levied an army of Burgundians for the deliveN 
ance of Auvergne. From hia ^rtues aione the faithful cftizens of 
Gaiil derived any hopes of safety or freedom ; and even such virtues 
were insufficient to avert the impending ruin of their country, since 
they were anxious to learn, from his authority and example, whether 
they should prefer the alternative of exile or servitude.®* The public 
confidence was lost ; the resources of the state were exhausted ; and 
the Gauls had too much reason to believe that Anthemius, who 
reigned in Italy, was incapable of protecting his distressed subjects 
beyond the Alps. The feeble emperor could only procure for their 
defence the service of twelve thousand British auxiliaries. Riotha- 
mus, one of the independent kings or chieftains of the island, was 
persuaded to transport his troops to the continent of Gaul : he sailed 
up the Loire, and es' ablished his quarters in Berry, where the people 
complained of these oppressive allies, till they were destroyed or dis- 
persed by the arms of the Visigoths.®® 

One of the last acts of jurisdiction which the Roman senate exer- 
Trifti of cised over their subjects of Gaul was the trial and con- 
Arvandua, demnation of Arvandus, the Praetorian praefect. ' Sidonius, 
who rejoices that he lived under a reign in which he might 
pity and assist a state-criminal, has expressed, with tenderness and 
freedom, the faults of his indiscreet and unfortunate friend.®^ From 
the perils which he had escaped, Arvandus imbibed confidence rather 
than wisdom ; and such was the various, though uniform, imprudence 
of his behaviour, that his prosperity must appear much more surpris- 
ing than his downfal. The second praefecture, which he obtained 
within the term of five years, abolished the merit and popularity of 
his preceding administration. His easy temper was corrupted by 
flattery and exasperated by opposition ; he was forced to satisfy his 
importunate creditors with the spoils of the province ; his capricious 
insolence ofiehded the nobles of Gaul ; and he sunk under the weight 
of the public hatred. The mandate of his disgrace summoned him 
to justify his conduct before the senate ; and he passed the sea of 


*• Si null® a republic^ vires, nulla praesidia, si null®, quantum nimorest, Anthemii 
principis opes, statuit, te auctore, nobilitas, sen natriam dimittere seu capillos (Sidon. 
I. ii. Epist. 1, p. 33). The last words (SirmondrNot. p. 25) may likewise denote the 
clerical tonsure, which was indeed the choice of Sidonius himself. 

^ The history of these Britons may be traced in Jomandes (c. 45, p. 678), Sidonius 
(1. iii. Epistol. 9, p. 73, 74), and Gregory of Tours (l.ii. c. 18, in tom. iL p. 170). 
^donius (who styles these meroenarv troops argutos, armatos, tumultuosos, virtute, 
numero, contubemio, contumaoes) addresses their general in a tone of friendship and 
familiarity. 

^ See Sidonius, 1. i. Epist. 7, p. 15-20, with Sirmond’s notes. This letter does 
honour to his heart as well as to ms understanding. The prose of Sidonius, howsvor 
fitiated bj a false and afifected taste, is much superior to ms insipid verses. 
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^^scany with a favourable wind, the presage, as he vainly imagined, 
of his future fortunes. A decent respect was still observed for the 
Prcefectofian rank ; and on his arrival at Rome Arvandus was com* 
mitted to the hospitality, rather than to the custody, of Flavius 
Asellus, the count of the sacred largesses, who resided in the 
Capitol.®® He was eagerly pursued by his accusers, the four deputies 
of Gaul, who were all distinguished by their birth, their dignities, or 
their eloquence. In the name of a great province, and according to 
the forms of Roman jurisprudence, they instituted a civil and criminal 
action, requiring such restitution as might compensate the losses of 
individuals, and such punishment as might satisfy the justice of the 
state. Their charges of corrupt oppression were numerous and 
weighty ; but they placed their secret dependence on a letter which 
they had intercepted, and which they could prove, by the evidence of 
his secretary, to have been dictated by Arvandus himself. The 
author of this letter seemed to dissuade the king of the Goths from 
a peace with the Greek emperor : he suggested the attack of the 
Britons on the Loire; and he recommended a division of Gaul, 
according to the law of nations, between the Visigoths and the Bur- 
gundians.®® These pernicious schemes, which a friend could only 
palliate by the reproaches of vanity and indiscretion, were susceptible 
of a treasonable interpretation ; and the deputies had artfully resolved 
not to produce their most formidable weapons till the decisive moment 
of the contest. But their intentions were discovered by the zeal of 
Sidonius. He immediately apprised the unsuspecting criminal of 
his danger ; and sincerely lamented, without any mixture of anger, 
the haughty presumption of Arvandus, who rejected, and even re- 
sented, the salutary advice of his friends. Ignorant of his real 
situation, Arvandus showed himself in the Capitol in the white robe 
of a candidate, accepted indiscriminate salutations and offers of ser- 
vice, examined the shops of the merchants, the silks and gems, some- 
times with the indifference of a spectator, and sometimes with the 
attention of a purchaser ; and complained of the times, of the senate, 
of the prince, and of the delays of justice. His complaints were soon 
removed. An early day was fixed for his trial ; and Arvandus ap- 
peared, with his accusers, before a numerous assembly of the Roman 
senate. The mournful garb wlj^ch they affected excited the compas- 
sion of the judges, who were scandalised by the gay and splendid 

** When the Capitol ceased to be a temple, it was appropriated to the use of the 
civil xoa^trate; and it is still the residence of the Roman senator. The jewellers, 
Ac., mi^t be allowed to expose their precious wares in the porticoes. 

^ Haeo ad regem Gothorum, charta videbatur emitti paoem oum Ghraeco Imperatore 
dissuadens, Britannos super Ligerim situs impugnari oportere demonstrans^ cum Bor* 
gundionibuB jure gentium Galluis dividi debere conOrmans. 

VOU IV. 
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4reiB of their adyersary : and^when the prefect Arvandus, with the 
fiist of the Gallic deputies, directed to take their places on the 
senatorial benches, the same contrast of pride and modesty was 
observed in their behaviour. In this memorable judgment, which 
presented a lively image of the old republic, the Gauls exposed, with 
force and freedom, the grievances of the province ; and as soon as 
the minds of the audience were sufficiently inflamed, they recited the 
fatal epistle. The obstinacy of Arvandus was founded on the strange 
supposition that a subject could not be convicted of treason, unless he 
had actually conspired to assume the purple. As the paper was read, 
he repeatedly, and with a loud voice, acknowledged it for his genuine 
composition ; and his astonishment was equal to his dismay when the 
unanimous voice of the senate declared him guilty of a capital 
offence. By their decree, he was degraded from the rank of a 
prsefect to the obscure condition of a plebeian, and ignominiously 
dragged by servile hands to the public prison. After a fortnight’s 
adjournment the senate was again convened to pronounce the sen- 
tence of his death : but while he expected, in the island of iEscula- 
pius, the expiration of the thirty days allowed by an ancient law to 
the vilest malefactors,'®® his friends interposed, the emperor Anthe- 
mius relented, and the praefect of Gaul obtained the milder punish- 
ment of exile and confiscation. The faults of Arvandus might 
deserve compassion; but the impunity of Seronatus accused the 
justice of the republic, till he was condemned and executed on the 
complaint of the people of Auvergne. That flagitious minister, the 
Catiline of his age and country, held a secret correspondence with the 
Visigoths to betray the province which he oppressed : his industry 
was continually exercised in the discovery of new taxes and obsolete 
offences ; and his extravagant vices w ould have inspired contempt ii 
they had not excited fear and abhorrence,'®' 

Such criminals were not beyond the reach of justice ; but whatever 
Discord of Ricimer, that powerful barbarian was 

md ^ contend or to negociate with the prince whose alli- 

Ricimer, ance he had condescended to accept. The peaceful and 
prosperous reign which Anthemius had promised to the 
West was soon clouded by misfortune and discord. Ricimer, appre- 
hensive or impatient of a superior, retired from Rome and fixed his 


Senat&sconstiltum Tiherianum (Sirmond Not. p. 17); but that law allowed only 
ten days between the sentence and execution; the remaining twenty were added in the 
reim of Theodosius. 

^ Catilina seculi nostri. Sidonius, 1. ii. Epist. 1, p. 33; 1. v, Epist. 13, p. 143; 
1. vii. Epist. 7, p, 185. He execrates the crimes and applauds the punisWent of 
Seronatus, perhaps with the indignation of a virtuous citizen, perhaps with the resent* 
BMiiit of a personal enemy. 
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residence at Milan ; an adrantageoul situation, either to invite or to 
repel the warlike tribes that were seated between the Alps and the 
Danube.^®* Italy was gradually divided into two independent and 
hostile kingdoms ; and the nobles of Liguria, who trembled at the 
near approach of a civil war, fell prostrate at the feet of the patriciaii, 
and conjured him to spare their unhappy country. ** For my own 
part,” replied Ricimer, in a tone of insolent moderation, “ I am 
‘‘ still inclined to embrace the friendship of the Galatian but who 
will undertake to appease his anger, or to mitigate the pride which 
** always rises in proportion to our submission?” They informed 
him that Epiphanius, bishop of Pavia,'®* united the wisdom of the 
serpent with the innocence of the dove ; and appeared confident that 
the eloquence of such an ambassador must prevail against the 
strongest opposition, either of interest or passion. Their recommend- 
ation was approved ; and Epiphanius, assuming the benevolent office 
of mediation, proceeded without delay to Rome, where he was 
received with the honours due to his merit and reputation. The 
oration of a bishop in favour of peace may be easily supposed : he 
argued that, in all possible circumstances, the forgiveness of injuries 
must be an act of mercy, or magnanimity, or prudence ; and he 
seriously admonished the emperor to avoid a contest with a fierce 
barbarian, which might be fatal to himself, and must be ruinous to 
his dominions. Anthemius acknowledged the truth of his maxims ; 
but he deeply felt, with grief and indignation, the behaviour of 
Ricimer ; and his passion gave eloquence and energy to his discourse. 

What favours,” he warmly exclaimed, ‘‘ have we reftised to this 
“ ungrateful man ? What provocations have we not endured ? Re- 
gardless of the majesty of the purple, 1 gave my daughter to a 
“ Goth ; I sacrificed my own blood to the safety of the republic. 

The liberality which ought to have secured the eternal attachment 
“ of Ricimer has exasperated him against his benefactor. What 
wars has he not excited against the empire ? How often has he 
instigated and assisted the fury of hostile nations ? Shall I now 
accept his perfidious friendship ? Can I hope that he will respect 

Ricimer, under the reign of Anthemius, defeated and slew in battle Beorgor, 
king of the Alani (Jomandes, c. 45, p. 678). His sister had married the king of the 
Burgundians, and he maintained an^ intimate connection with the Suevio colony 
established in Pannonia and Noricum. 

Galatam concitatum. Sirmond (in his notes to Ennodius [tom. i. p. 659]) 
applies this appellation to Anthemius himself. The emperor was probably bom in 
the province of Qalatia, whose inhabitants, the Gallo-Grecians, were supposed to unite 
the vices of a savage and a corrupted people. 

^iphanius was thirty years bishop of Pavia (a.i>. 467-497; see Tillemont, 
H4m. &cleB. tom. xvi. p. 788). His nanie and actions would have been unknown to 
posterity if Ennodius, one of his successors, had nc< written his Life (Sirmond, Opera, 
tom. i. p. 1647-1692); in which he represents hiiu as one of the greatest chanctere of 
the 
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the engagements of a treaty, who has already violated the dul lea 
‘‘ of a son ?” But the anger of Anthemius evaporated in these 
passionate exclamations: he insensibly yielded to the proposals of 
Ej^phanius ; and the bishop returned to his diocese with the satisfac- 
tion of restoring the peace of Italy by a reconciliation,'®* of which the 
sincerity and continuance might be reasonably suspected. The 
clemency of the emperor was extorted from his weakness; and 
Ricimer suspended his ambitious designs till he had secretly prepared 
the engines with which he resolved to subvert the throne of Anthe- 
mius. The mask of peace and moderation was then thrown aside. 
The army of Ricimer was fortified by a numerous reinforcement of 
Burgundians and Oriental Suevi : he disclaimed all allegiance to the 
Greek emperor, marched from Milan to the gates of Rome, and, 
fixing his camp on the banks of the Anio, impatiently expected the 
arrival of Olybrius, his Imperial candidate. 

The senator Olybrius, of the Anician family, might esteem himself 
Olybrius lawful heir of the Western empire. He had married 

SeWes^^ Pladdia, the younger daughter of Valentinian, after she 
March 23 restored by Genseric, who still detained her sister 

Eudoxia, as the wife, or rather as the captive, of his son. 
The king of the Vandals supported, by threats and solicitations^ 
the fair pretensions of his Roman ally ; and assigned, as one of the 
motives of the war, the refusal of the senate and people to acknow- 
ledge their lawful prince, and the unworthy preference which they 
nad given to a stranger.'®® The friendship of the public enemy 
might render Olybrius still more unpopular to the Italians ; but when 
Ricimer meditated the ruin of the emperor Anthemius, he tempted, 
with the offer of a diadem, the candidate who could justify his 
rebellion by an illustrious name and a royal alliance. The husband 
of Placidia, who, like most of his ancestors, had been invested with 
the consular dignity, might have continued to enjoy a secure and 
splendid fortune in the peaceful residence of Constantinople; nor 
does he appear to have been tormented by such a genius as cannot 
be amused or occupied unless by the administration of an empire. 
Yet Olybrius yielded to the importunities of his friends, perhaps of 
his wife ; rashly plunged into the dangers and calamities of a civil 
war ; and, with the secret connivance of the emperor Leo, accepted 


ExmodiuB (p. 1659-1664) haB related this embassy of Epiphanius; and his nar- 
rative, verbose and turgid as it must appear, illustrates some curious passages in the 
fall of the Western empire. 

PriscuB Excerpt. Legation, p. 74 [p. 219, ed. Bonn]. Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 
1. i. c. 6, p. 191 [tom. i. p. 336, ed. Bonn]. Eudoxia and her daughtor were restored 
after the death of Majorian. Perhaps the consulship of Olybrius (a.d. 464 ) was 
oestowed w a nupUal present. ^ 
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the Italian purple, which was bestowed, and resumed, at the capricious 
will of a barbarian. He landed without obstacle (for Genseric was 
master of the sea) either at Ravenna or the port of Ostia, and imme^ 
diately proceeded to the camp of Ricimer, where he was received as 
the sovereign of the Western world. 

The patrician, who had extended his posts from the Anio to the 
Milvian bridge, already possessed two quarters of Rome, sack of 
the Vatican and the Janiculum, which are separated by dSor^ 
the Tiber from the rest of the city and it may be con- 
jectured that an assembly of seceding senators imitated, in 
the choice of Olybrius, the forms of a legal election. But the body 
of the senate and people firmly adhered to the cause of Anthemius ; 
and the more effeetufil support of a Gothic army enabled him to 
prolong his reign, and the public distress, by a resistance of three 
months, which produced the concomitant evils of famine and 
pestilence. At length Ricimer made a furious assault on the bridge 
of Hadrian, or St. Angelo ; and the narrow pass was defended with 
equal valour by the Goths till the death of Gilimer, their leader. 
The victorious troops, breaking down every barrier, rushed with 
irresistible violence into the heart of the city, and Rome (if we may 
use the language of a contemporary pope) was subverted by the civil 
fury of Anthemius and Ricimer.’®® The unfortunate Anthemius was 
dragged from his concealment and inhumanly massacred by the 
command of his son-in-law, who thus added a third, or perhaps a 
fourth, emperor to the number of his victims. The soldiers, who 
united the rage of factious citizens with the savage manners of bar- 
barians, were indulged without control in the licence of rapine and 
murder : the crowd of slaves and plebeians, who were unconcerned 
in the event, could only gain by the indiscriminate pillage ; and the 
face of the city exhibited the strange contrast of stem cruelty and 
dissolute intemperance.^^® Forty days after this calamitous event, 

The hostile appearance of Olybrins is fixed (notwithstanding the opinion of Pagi} 
by the duration of his reign. The secret connivance of Leo is acknowledged by Theo- 
phanes and the Paschal Chronicle. We are ignorant of his motives ; but in this 
obscure period our ignorance extends to the most public and important facts. 

Of the fourteen regions, or quarters, into which Rome was divided by Augustus, 
only one, the Janiculum, lay on tho Tuscan side of the Tiber. But, in the fifti 
century, the Vatican suburb formed a considerable city; and in the ecclesiastical dis- 
tribution, which had been recently mad(} by Simplicius, the reigning pope, two of the 
seven regions or parishes of Rome depended on the church of St. Peter. See Nardini 
Foma Antica, p. 67. It would require a tedious dissertation to mark the circum- 
stances in which I am inclined to depart from the topography of that learned Roman. 

** Nuper Anthemii et Ricimeris civili furore subversa est. Gelasius (in Epist. ad 
Andromaoh. apud Baron, a.d. 496, No. 42), Sigonius (tom. i. 1. xiv. de Occidental! 
Imperio, p. 542, 543), and Muratori (Annaii dTtalia, tom. iv. p. 308, 309), with tho 
aid of a less imperfect MS. of the Historia Miscella, have illustrated this dark and 
Moody transjiction. 

Such had been the sseva ac deformis urbe tot4 facies, when Rome was assaulted 
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tbe subject^ not of glory, but of guilt, Italy was deliyered, by a 
DMtbof disease, from the tyrant Ricimer, who bequeathed 

^idmar^ the Command of his army to his nephew Gundobald, one 
of the princes of the Burgundians. In the same year all 
the principal actors in this great revolution were removed fium the 
stage ; and the whole reign of Olybrius, whose death does 
not betray any symptoms of violence, is included within 
the term of seven months. He left one daughter, the off- 
spring of his marriage with Placidia ; and the family of the great 
Theodosius, transplanted from Spain to Constantinople, was propa- 
gated in the female line as far as the eighth generation.^'^ 

Whilst the vacant throne of Italy was abandoned to lawless bar- 
juUusKo- barians,^^® the election >f a new colleague was seriously 
SiySiuB agitated in tne couns^ of Leo. The empress Verina, 
studious to promote tne greatness of her own family, had 
A.D. 472 - 476 . married one of her nieces to Julius Nepos, wl^o succeeded 
his uncle Marcellinus in the sovereignty of Dalmatia, a more solid 
possession than the title which he was persuaded to accept of Emperor 
of the West. But the measures of the Byzantine court were so 
languid and irresolute, that many months elapsed after the death of 
Anthemius, and even of Olybrius, before their destined successor 
could show himself, with a respectable force, to his Italian subjects. 
During that interval, Glycerins, an obscure soldier, was invested with 
the purple by his patron Gundobald ; but the Burgundian prince was 
unable or unwilling to support his nomination by a civil war: the 
pursuits of domestic ambition recalled him beyond the Alps,"® and 
his client was permitted to exchange the Roman sceptre for the 
bishopric of Salona. After extinguishing such a competitor, the 
emperor Nepos was acknowledged by the senate, by the Italians, and 
by the provincials of Gaul ; his moral virtues and military talents were 
loudly celebrated ; and those who derived any private benefit from 


and stormed by the troops of Vespasian (Bee Tacit. Hist. iii. 82, 83>; and every cause 
of mischief had since acquired much additional ener^. The revolution of ages may 
bring round the same calamities; but ages may revolve without producing a Tacitua 
to describe them. 

See Ducwge, Familiss Byzantin. p. 74, 75. Areobindus, who appears to have 
married the niece of the emperor Justinian, was the eighth descendant of the elder 
Theodosius. 

The last revolutions of the Western empire are faintly marked in Theophanes 
(p. 102 [tom. i. p. 184, ed. Bonn]), Jomandes (c. 45, p. 679), the Chronicle of Mar- 
cellinus, and the Fra^ents of an anonymous writer, published by Valesius at the 
end of Ammianus (p. 716, 717 [tom. ii. p. 803 aq., ed. Bipon.J). If Photius had nos 
been so wretchedly concise, we should derive much information from the contem- 
porary histories of Malchus and Candidus. See his Extracts, p. 172-179 [p. 54-56. 
ed. Bekk.]. 

*** See Greg. T*uron. 1. ii. o. 28, in tom. ii. p. 175. Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom. 1. 
p. 613. By tne murder or death of his two brothers, Gundobald acquired the b(«W 
possension of the kingdom of Burgundy, whose ruin was hastened by their discord 
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his government announced in prophetic strains the restoration of 
the public felicity. Their hopes (if such hopes had been enter- 
tained) were confounded within the term of a single year ; and the 
treaty of peace, which ceded Auvergne to the Visigoths, is the 
only event of his short and inglorious reign. The most faithful 
subjects of Gaul were sacrificed by the Italian emperor to the hope 
of domestic security but his repose was soon invaded by a 
furious sedition of the barbarian confederates, who, under the 
command of Orestes, their general, were in full march from Rome 
to Ravenna. Nepos trembled at their approach ; and, instead of 
placing a just confidence in the strength of Ravenna, he hastily 
escaped to his ships and retired to his Dalmatian principality, on 
the opposite coast of the Adriatic. By this shameful abdication 
he protracted his life about five years, in a very ambiguous state 
between an emperor and an exile, till he was assassinated at 
Salona by the ungrateful Glycerius, who was translated, perhaps 
as the reward of his crime, to the archbishopric of Milan.“® 

The nations who had asserted taeir independence after the death 
of Attila were established, by the right of possession or 
conquest, in the boundless countries to the north of the 
Danube ; or in the Roman provinces between the river and 
the Alps. But the bravest of their youth enlisted in the army of 
confederates^ who formed the defence and the terror of Italy and 
in this promiscuous multitude, the names of the Heruli, the Sciri, 
the Alani, the Turcilingi, and the Ru^ans,* appear to have pre- 


Julius Kepos armis pariter summus Augustus ao moribus. Sidonius, 1. v. Ep. 16, 
p. 146. Nepos had giveu to Ecdicius the title of Patrician, which Anthemius had 
promised, decessoris Anthemii hdem absolvit. See 1. yiii. Ep. 7, p. 224 [1. v. £p. 16, 
p. 146]. 

Epiphanius was sent ambassador from Nepos to the Visigoths for the purpose of 
ascertaining the fines Imperii Italici (Ennodius in Sirmond, tom. i. p. 1^5-1669). 
His pathetic discourse concealed the disgraceful secret which soon excited the just 
and bitter complaints of the bishop of Clermont. 

Malchus, apud Phot. p. 172 [p. 54 b, ed. Bekk.]. Ennod. Epigram. Ixxxii. in 
Sirmond Oper. tom. i. p. 1879. Some doubt may however be raised on the identity 
of the emperor and the archbishop. 

Our knowledge of these mercenaries who subverted the Western empire is derived 
from Procopius (de Bell. Qothico, 1. i. c. i. p. 308 [tom. ii. p. 6, ed. Bonn] ). The 
popular opinion and the recent historians represent Odoacer in the false light of a 
stranger and a king^ who invaded Italy with an army of foreigners, his native subjects. 


* With the exception of the Alania who The Sciri or Seim are placed by Pliny 
were probably Turks (see note, vol. iii. (iv. 13) on the eastern side of the Vistula, 
p. 315), all these people originally dwelt The i^tt are hrst mentioned by Tacitus 
upon the Baltic. Of the Hervli some ac- (Germ. o. 43), who places them upon the 
count is given in o. xxxix. note 37. The Baltic; they are perhaps the pecmle of the 
Turcilingi are probably the same people gulf of Bij^. See Zeuss, Pie ^utscheu 
who occur in Ptolemy (ii. 11, § 14) under und die Nachbarstamme, pp. 154 seg,, 
the corrupt form of and who 484s<fg.} Latham, The Germania of Ta* 

tre described as dwelling on the Vistula, citus, EpUegomena, p. xcil 
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dominated. The example of these warriors was imitated by 
Orestes,^^^ the son of Tatullus, and the father of the last Roman 
emperor of the West. Orestes, who has been already mentioned in 
this History, had never deserted his country. His birth and fortunes 
rendered him one of the most illustrious subjects of Pannonia. When 
that province was ceded to the Huns, he entered into the service of 
Attila, his lawful soverei^, obtained the office of his secretary, and 
was repeatedly sent ambassador to Constantinople, to represent the 
person and signify the commands of the imperious monarch. The 
death of that conqueror restored him to his freedom ; and Orestes 
might honourably refuse either to follow the sons of Attila into the 
Scythian desert, or to obey the Ostrogoths, who had usurped the 
dominion of Pannonia. He preferred the service of the Italian 
princes, the successors of Valentinian ; and, as he possessed the qualifi- 
cations of courage, industry, and experience, he advanced with rapid 
steps in the military profession, till he was elevated, by the favour of 
Nepos himself, to the dignities of patrician and master-general of 
the troops. These troops had been long accustomed to reverence 
the character and authority of Orestes, who affected their manners, 
conversed with them in their own language, and was intimately con- 
nected with their national chieftains by long habits of familiarity and 
friendship. At his solicitation they rose in arms against the obscure 
Greek who presumed to claim their obedience ; and when Orestes, 
from some secret motive, declined the purple, they consented, with 
His son the same facility, to acknowledge his son Augustulus as 
the emperor of the West. By the abdication of Nepos, 
fhrwegt, Orestes had now attained the summit of his ambitious 
A.D. 476 . hopes ; but he soon discovered, before the end of the first 
year, that the lessons of peijury and ingratitude which a rebel must 
inculcate will be retorted against himself, and that the precarious 
sovereign of Italy was only permitted to choose whether he would be 
the slave or the victim of his barbarian mercenaries. The dangerous 
alliance of these strangers had oppressed and insulted the last remains 
of Roman freedom and dignity. At each revolution their pay and 
privileges were augmented; but their insolence increased in a still 
more extravagant degree ; they envied the fortune of their brethren 
in Gaul, Spain, and Africa, whose victorious arms had acquired an 
independent and perpetual inheritance; and they insisted on their 
peremptory demand that a third part of the lands of Italy should be 

*** Oreetes, qui eo tempore quando Attila ad Italiam venit, ee iUi junxit, et ejiis 
notorius factus faerat. Anonym. Vales, p. 716 [Amm. Haro. tom. ii. p. 803, ed. 
Bipon.l He is mistaken in the date; but we may credit his assertion that the secre* 
liry of Attila was the father of Augwtulus. 
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immediately divided among them. Orestes, with a spirit wKicbi 
in another situation, might be entitled to our esteem, chose rather to 
encounter the rage of an armed multitude than to subscribe the ruin 
of an innocent people. He rejected the audacious demand ; and bis 
refusal was favourable to the ambition of Odoacer, a bold barbarian, 
who assured his fellow-soldiers that, if they dared to associate under 
his command, they might soon extort the justice which had been 
denied to their dutiful petitions. From all the camps and garrisons 
of Italy the confederates, actuated by the same resentment and the 
same hopes, impatiently flocked to the standard of this popular 
leader ; and the unfortunate patrician, overwhelmed by the torrent, 
hastily retreated to the strong city of Pavia, the episcopal seat of the 
holy Epiphanites. Pavia was immediately besieged, the fortifications 
were stormed, the town was pillaged ; and although the bishop might 
labour, with much zeal and some success, to save the property of the 
church and the chastity of female captives, the tumult could only 
l»e appeased by the execution of Orestes.^'® His brother Paul was 
slain in an action near Ravenna ; and the helpless Augustulus, who 
could no longer command the respect, was reduced to implore the 
clemency, of Odoacer. 

That successful barbarian was the son of Edecon ; who, in some 
remarkable transactions, particularly described in a pre- odoacer 
ceding chapter, had been the colleague of Orestes himself, 

The honour of an ambassador should be exempt from sus- 
picion ; and Edecon had listened to a conspiracy against the life of 
his sovereign. But this apparent guilt was expiated by his merit or 
repentance : his rank was eminent and conspicuous ; he enjoyed the 
favour of Attila ; and the troops under his command, who guarded, 
in their turn, the royal village, consisted of a tribe of Sciri, his 
immediate and hereditary subjects. In the revolt of the nations 
they still adhered to the Huns ; and, more than twelve years after- 
wards, the name of Edecon is honourably mentioned in their unequal 
contest with the Ostrogoths ; which was terminated, after two bloody 
battles, by the defeat and dispersion of the Sciri.'®® Their gallant 
leader, who did not survive this national calamity, left two sons. 

See Ennodius (in Vit. Epiphan. Sirmond, tom. i. p. 1669, 1 670), He addi 
weight to the narrative of Procopius, though we may doubt whether the devil actually 
contrived the siege of Pavia to distress the bishop and his flock. 

Jomandes, c. 53, 64, p. 692-695. M. de Buat (Hist, des Peuplea de PEurope, 
tom. viii. p. 221-228) has clearly explained the origin and adventures of Odoacer. 
I am almost inclined to believe that he was the same who pillaged Angers, and com* 
manded a fleet of Saxon pirates on the ocean. Greg. Turon. 1. ii. c. IS, in tom. ii« 
p. 170.“ 


* According to 3t. Martin there is no foundation for this coiqecture, vii. 75.~-AC. 
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Onulf and Odoacer, to struggle with adversity, and to maintain as 
they might, by rapine or service, the faithful followers of their exile. 
Onulf directed his steps tow€u*ds Ccnstantinople, where he sullied, 
by idle assassination of a generous benefactor, the fame which he had 
acquired in arms. His brother Odoacer led a wandering life among 
the barbarians of Noricum, with a mind and a fortune suited to the 
most desperate adventures ; and when he had fixed his choice, he 
piously visited the cell of Severinus, the popular saint of the country, 
to solicit his approbation and blessing. The lowness of the door 
would not admit the lofty stature of Odoacer: he was obliged to 
stoop ; but in that humble attitude the saint could ^scem the symp- 
toms of his future greatness; and addressing him in a prophetic 
tone, “ Pursue (said he) your design ; proceed to Italy ; you will 
“ soon cast away this coarse garment of skins ; and your wealth will 
“ be adequate to the liberality of your mind.” The barbarian, 
whose daring spirit accepted and ratified the prediction, was admitted 
into the service of the Western empire, and soon obtained an 
honourable rank in the guards. His manners were gradually polished, 
his military skill was improved, and the confederates of Italy would 
not have elected him for their general unless the exploits of Odoacer 
had established a high opinion of his courage and capacity.’ 
Their military acclamations saluted him with the title of king ; but 
he abstained during his whole reign from the use of the purple and 
diadem,’*® lest he should offend those princes whose subjects, by their 
accidental mixture, had formed the victorious army which time and 
policy might insensibly unite into a great nation. 

Royalty was familiar to the barbarians, and the submissive people 
Extiaction of Italy was prepared to obey, without a murmur, the 
weStem authority which he should condescend to exercise as the 
1“^ 476 , or vicegerent of the emperor of the West. But Odoacer had 
Aj).479. resolved to abolish that useless and expensive office; and 


Vade adltaliam, vade yilissimis nunc pellibus coopertus: sed multig cite plurima 
largiturus. Anonym. Vides. p. 717 [Amm. Marc. ii. p. 305, ed. Bipon.]. He quotes 
Idle Life of St. Seyerinus, wmeh is extant, and contams much unknown and valuable 
history; it was composed by his disciple Eugippius (a.d. 511), thirty years after his 
death. See Tillemont, Mdm. Eccles. tom. xvi. p. 168>181. 

^ Theophaues, who calls him a Qoth, affirms that he was educated, nursed 
in Italy (p. 102 [tom. i. p. 184, ed. Bonn]); and as this strong expression 
will not near a litem interpretation, it must be explained by long service in the 
Imperial guards. 

Nomen regie Odoacer assumpsit, cum tamen neque purpurft nec regalibus uteretur 
insignibuB. Cassiodor. in Chron. a.d. 476. He seems to have assumed the abstrad 
title of a king without applying it to any particular nation or country.* 


* Manso observes that Odoacer never his name. Qeschichte Ost-Goth. Reidies^ 
called himself king of Italy, did not assume p. 36 M. 
the purple, and po coins are extant with 
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such is the weight of antique prejudice, that it required some 
boldness and penetration to discover the extreme facility of the 
enterprise. The unfortunate Augustulus was made the instrument of 
bis own disgrace ; he signified his resignation to the senate ; and that 
assembly, in their last act of obedience to a Roman prince, still 
affected the spirit of freedom and the forms of the constitution. An 
epistle was addressed, by their unanimous decree, to the emperor 
Zeno, the son-in-law and successor of Leo, who had lately been 
restored, after a short rebellion, to the Byzantine .throne. They 
solemnly “ disclaim the necessity, or even the wish, of continuing any 
longer the Imperial succession in Italy ; since, in their opinion, the 
majesty of a sole monarch is sufficient to pervade ,and protect, at 
“ the same time, both the East and the West. In their own name, 
‘‘ and in the name of the people, they consent that the seat of 
“ universal empire shall be transferred from Rome to Constantinople ; 
‘‘ and they basely renounce the right of choosing their master, the 
“ only vestige that yet remained of the authority which had given 
“ laws to the world. The republic (they repeat that name without a 
** blush) might safely confide in the civil and military virtues of 
Odoacer ; and they humbly request that the emperor would invest 
“ him with the title of Patrician, and the administration of the diocese 
‘‘ of Italy.” The deputies of the senate were received at Constanti- 
nople with some marks of displeasure and indignation : and when 
they were admitted to the audience of Zeno, he sternly reproached 
them with their treatment of the two emperors, Anthemius and 
Nepos, whom the East had successively granted to the prayers of 
Italy. ‘‘ The first (continued he) you have murdered ; the second 
‘‘ you have expelled : but the second is still alive, and whilst he lives 
“ he is your lawful sovereign.” But the prudent Zeno soon deserted 
the hopeless cause of his abdicated colleague. His vanity was gratified 
by the title of sole emperor, and by the statues erected to his honour 
in the several quarters of Rome ; he entertained a friendly, though 
ambiguous, correspondence with the patrician Odoacer; and he 
gratefully accepted the Imperial ensigns, the sacred ornaments of the 
throne and palace, which the barbarian was not utiwilling to remove 
from the sight of the people.'*^ 

In the space of twenty years since the death of Valentinian, nine 
emperors had successively disappeared; and the son of Orestes, a 
youth recommended only by his beauty, would be the least entitled 

Malclnis, whose loss excites our regret, has preserved (in Excerpt. Legat, p. 93 
fed. Par.; p, 235, ed. ]^nn]) this extraordinary embassy from the senate to Zeno. 
The anonymous fragment (p. 717) and the extract from Candidus (^apud Phot. p. 179 
[p. 55^ od. Bekk.J) are likewise of some use. 
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to the notice of posterity, if his reign, which was marked by the 
Augttstuius extinction of the Roman empire in the West, did not leave 
^ memorable era in the history of mankind.^*® The patri- 
cuuanvuiA, Orcstes had married the daughter of Coxmt Romulusy 
of Petovio in Noricum : the name of Augustm^ notwithstanding the 
jealousy of power, was known at Aquileia as a familiar surname ; and 
the appellations of the two great founders, of the city and of the 
monarchy, were thus strangely united in the last of their successors.**® 
The son of Orestes assumed and disgraced the names of Romulus 
Augustus ; but the first was corrupted into Momyllus by the Greeks, 
and the second has been changed by the Latins into the contemptible 
diminutive Augustulus. The life of this inofiFensive youth was spared 
by the generous clemency of Odoacer ; who dismissed him, with his 
wliole family, from the Imperial palace, fixed his annual allowance at 
six thousand pieces of gold, and assigned the castle of Lucullus, in 
Campania, for the place of his exile or retirement* As soon as the 
Romans breathed from the toils of the Punic war, they were attracted 
by the beauties and the pleasures of Campania ; and the country- 
house of the elder Scipio at Litemum exhibited a lasting model of 
their rustic simplicity.**® The delicious shores of the bay of Naples 
were crowded with villas ; and Sylla applauded the masterly skill of 
his rival, who had seated himself on the lofty promontory of Misenum, 
that commands, on every side, the sea and land, as far as the boun- 
daries of the horizon.**® The villa of Marius was purchased, within 


The precise year in which the Western empire was extinguished is not positively 
ascertained. The vulgar era of a , d . 476 appears to have the sanction of authentic 
chronicles. But the two dates assigned by Jornondes (c. 46, p. 680) would delay 
that great event to the year 479; and though M. de Buat has ovenooked his evidence, 
he produces (tom. viii. p. 261-288) many collateral circumstances in support of the 
same opinion. 

See his medals in Ducange (Fam. Byzantin. p. 81), Priscus (Excerpt. Legat. p. 57 
[p. 185, ed. Bonn]). Maffei (Osservazioni Letterarie, tom. ii. p. 314). We may allege 
a famous and similar case. The meanest subjects of the Roman empire assumed the 
ilhistrioiis name 6f PatriciuSf which, by the conversion of Ireland, has been commvmicated 
to a whole nation. 

Ingrediens autem Ravennam deposuit Augustulum de regno, cujus infantiam 
misertus concessit ei sanguinem; et quia pulcher erat, tamen donavit ei reditum sex 
millia solidos, et misit eum intra Campaniam cum parentibus suis libere vivere. 
Anonym. Yales, p. 716 [Amm. Marc. tom. ii. p. 303, ed. Bipon.]. Jornondes says 
(c. 46, p. 680), in Lucullano Oampanise castello exsilii poena damnavit. 

See the eloquent Declamation of Seneca (Epist. Ixxxvi.). The philosopher might 
have recollected that all luxury is relative; and that the elder Scipio, whose manners 
were polished by study and conversation, was himself accused of that vice by his 
ruder contemporaries (Livy, xxix. 19). 

Sylla, in the language of a soldier, praised his peritia castranvstandi (Plin. Hist. 
Natur. xviii. 7). Phsedrus, who makes its shady walks {lata viridia) the scene of an 
insipid fable (ii. 5), has thus described the situation: — 

Cassar Tiberius quum petens Neapolim, 

In Misenensem villam venisset suam; 

Quae monte summo posita Luculli manu 
^spectat Siculunr et despicit Tuscum mam. 
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a few years, by Lucullus, and the price had increased from two 
thousand five hundred, to more than fourscore thousand, pounds 
sterling.'^® It was adorned by the new proprietor with Grecian arts 
and Asiatic treasures; and the houses and gardens of Lucullus 
obtained a distinguished rank in the list of Imperial palaces.^^^ 
When the Vandals became formidable to the sea-coast, the Lucullan 
villa, on the promontory of Misenum, gradually assumed the strength 
and appellation of a strong castle, the obscure retreat of the last 
emperor of the West. About twenty years after that great revolution, 
it was converted into a church and monastery, to receive the bones of 
St. Severinus. They securely reposed, amidst the broken trophies of 
Cirabric and Armenian victories, till the beginning of the tenth 
century; when the fortifications, which might afford a dangerous 
shelter to the Saracens, were demolished by the people of Naples.^®* 
Odoacer was the first barbarian who reigned in Italy, over a people 
who had once asserted their just superiority above the rest 
of mankind. The disgrace of the Romans still excites our the Roman 
respectful compassion, and we fondly sympathise with the 
imaginary grief and indignation of their degenerate posterity. But 
the calamities of Italy had gradually subdued the proud consciousness 
of freedom and glory. In the age of Roman virtue the provinces 
were subject to the arms, and the citizens to the laws, of the republic, 
till those laws were subverted by civil discord, and both the city and 
the provinces became the servile property of a tyrant. The forms of 
the constitution, which alleviated or disguised their abject slavery, 
were abolished by time and violence ; the Italians alternately lamented 
the presence or the absence of the sovereigns whom they detested or 
despised ; and the succession of five centuries inflicted the various evils 
of military licence, capricious despotism, and elaborate oppression. 
During the same period, the barbarians had emerged from obscurity 
and contempt, and the warriors of Germany and Scythia were 
introduced into the provinces, as the servants, the allies, and at 
length the masters, of the Romans, whom they insulted or protected. 

From seven myriads and a half to two hundred and fifty myriads of drachmse. 
Yet even in the possession of Marius it was a luxurious retirement. The Romans 
derided his indolence; they soon bewailed his activity. See Plutarch in Mario [c. 34], 
tom. ii p. 524. 

Lucullus had other villas of equal, though various, magnificence at Baise, Naples, 
Tusculum, He boasted that he changed his climate with the storks and cranes. 
Plutarch, in Lucull. [c. 3^ tom. iii. p. 193. 

Severinus died in Noricum, a.d. 482. Six years afterwards his ho^, which 
scattered miracles as it passed, was transported by his disciples into Itidy. The devo- 
tion of a Neapolitan lady invited the saint to the Lucullan villa, in the place of 
Augustulus, who was probably no more. See Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 496, 
No. 5o, 51) and Tillemont (Mdm. Eccles. tom. xvi. p. 178-181), from the original Life 
by Eugippiiis. The narrative of the last migration of Severiniis to Naples is likewise 
an authentic piece. 
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The hatred of the people was suppressed by fear ; they respected the 
spirit and splendour of the martial chiefs who were invested with the 
honours of the empire ; and the fate of Rome had long depended on 
the sword of those formidable strangers. The stern Ricimer, who 
trampled on the ruins of Italy, had exercised the power, without 
assuming the title, of a king ; and the patient Romans were insensibly 
prepared to acknowledge the royalty of Odoacer and his barbaric 
successors. 

The king of Italy was not unworthy of the high station to which his 
Character valouT and foitunc had exalted him : his savage manners were 
polished by the habits of conversation; and he respected, 
A.D. 476 ^ 80 . |;]iough a conqueror and a barbarian, the institutions, and 
even the prejudices, of his subjects. After an interval of seven years, 
Odoacer restored the consulship of the West. For himself, he 
modestly, or proudly, declined an honour which was still accepted by 
the emperors of the East ; but the curule chair was successively filled 
by eleven of the most illustrious senators ; and the list is adorned 
by the respectable name of Basilius, whose virtues claimed the 
friendship and grateful applause of Sidonius, his client. The laws 
of the emperors were strictly enforced, and the civil administration of 
Italy was still exercised by the Praetorian praefect and his subordinate 
officers. Odoacer devolved on the Roman magistrates the odious and 
oppressive task of collecting the public revenue ; but he reserved for 
himself the merit of seasonable and popular indulgence. Like the 
rest of the barbarians, he had been instructed in the Arian heresy ; 
but he revered the monastic and episcopal characters ; and the silence 
of the catholics attests the toleration which they enjoyed. The peace 
of the city required the interposition of his praefect Basilius in the 
choice of a Roman pontiff : the decree which restrained the clergy 
from alienating their lands was ultimately designed for the benefit of 
the people, whose devotion would have been taxed to repair the 
dilapidations of the church.'®® Italy was protected by the arms of 
its conqueror ; and its frontiers were respected by the barbarians of 

193 The consular Fasti may be found in Pagi or Muratori. The consuls named by 
Odoacer, or perhaps, by the Roman senate, appear to have been acknowledged in the 
Eastern empire. 

i9* Sidonius Apollinaris (1. i. Epist. 9, p. 22, edit. Sirmond) has compared the two 
leading senators of his time (▲.d. 468), Grennadius Avienus and Osscina Basilius. To 
the former he assigns the specious, to the latter the solid, virtues of public and private 
life. A Basilius junior, possibly his son, was consul in the year 480. 

1* Epiphanius interceded for the people of Pavia; and the king first granted an 
indulgence of five years, and afterwards relieved them from the oppression of Pelagius, 
the Prmtorian pi^eot (Ennodius, in Vit. St. Epiphan. in Simond. Oper. tom. i. 
p. 1670-1672). 

199 See Baronius, Annal. Eocles. a.d. 483, No. 10-15. Sixteen years afterwards the 
irregular i>roceeding 9 of Basilius were condemned by pope Symmaolius in a Roman 
synod. 
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Gaul and Germany, who had so long insulted the feeble race d! 
Theodosius. Odoacer passed the Adriatic, to chastise the assassins 
of the emperor Nepos, and to acquire the maritime province of 
Dalmatia. He passed the Alps, to rescue the remains of Noricum 
irom Fava, or Feletheus, king of the Rugians, who held his residence 
beyond the Danube. The king was vanquished in battle, and led 
away prisoner; a numerous colony of captives and subjects was 
transplanted into Italy ; and Rome, after a long period of defeat and 
disgrace, might claim the triumph of her barbarian master.^*’' 

Notwithstanding the prudence and success of Odoacer, his kingdom 
exhibited the sad prospect of misery and desolation. Since 
the age of Tiberius, the decay of agriculture had been felt of 
in Italy ; and it was a just subject of complaint that the 
life of the Roman people depended on the accidents of the winds and 
waves.'*® In the division and the decline of the empire, the tributary 
harvests of Egypt and Africa were withdrawn ; the numbers of the 
inhabitants continually diminished with the means of subsistence ; and 
the country was exhausted by the irretrievable losses of war, famine,'*® 
and pestilence. St. Ambrose has deplored the ruin of a populous 
district, which had been once adorned with the flourishing cities of 
Bologna, Modena, Rhegium, and Placentia.'^® Pope Gelasius was a 
subject of Odoacer ; and he affirms, with strong exaggeration, that in 
.Emilia, Tuscany, and the adjacent provinces, the human species was 
almost extirpated.'^' The plebeians of Rome, who were fed by the 
hand of their master, perished or disappeared as soon as his liberality 
was suppressed; the decline of the arts reduced the industrious 
mechanic to idleness and want ; and the senators, who might support 
with patience the ruin of their country, bewailed their private loss of 
wealth and luxury One third of those ample estates, to which the 

^ The wars of Odoacer are concisely mentioned by Paul the Peaoon (de Geat. 
Langobard. 1. i. c. 19, p. 757, edit. Grot.) and in the two Chronicles of Caraiodorus 
and Cuspinian. The Life of St. Severinus, by Eugippius, which the Count de Buat 
(Hist, des Peuples, tom. viii. c. 1, 4, 8, 9) has diligently studied, illustrates the 
ruin of Noricum and the Bavarian antiquities. 

Tacit. Annal. iii. 53 [54]. The Rocherches but T Administration des Torres chez 
les RomainB (p. 351-361) clearly state the progress of internal decay. 

A famine, which afflicted Italy at the time of the irruption of Odoacer, king of 
the Heruli, Is eloquently described in prose and verse by a French poet (Les Mois, 
tom. ii. p. 174, 206, edit, in 12mo.). I am ignorant from whence he derives his 
information ; but 1 am well assured that he relates some facts incompatible with the 
truth of history. 

See the xxzixth epistle of St. Ambrose [tom. ii. p. 944, ed. Bened.], as it is 
quoted by Muratori, sopra le Antichitk Italiane, tom. i. Dissert, xxi. p. 354. 

Emilia, Tuscia, cetersque provincise in quibus hominum prope nullus exsistit. 
Gelasius, Epist. ad Andromachum, ap. Baronium, Annal. Eccles. a.d. 496, No. 36. 


* Denina supposes that the barbarians attention to apiculture. Italy, either im- 
were compelled by necessity to turn their perfectly cultfrated or not at ail, by the 
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ruin of Italy is originally imputed,'** was extorted for the use of the 
conquerors. Injuries were aggravated by insults ; the sense of actual 
sufferings was embittered by the fear of more dreadful evils ; and as 
new lands were allotted to new swarms of barbarians, each senator was 
apprehensive lest the arbitrary surveyors should approach his favourite 
villa, or his most profitable farm. The least unfortunate were those 
who submitted without a murmur to the power which it was impossible 
to resist Since they desired to live, they owed some gratitude to the 
tyrant who had spared their lives ; and since he was the absolute 
master of their fortunes, the portion which he left must be accepted 
as his pure and voluntary gift.'** The distress of Italy^ was mitigated 
by the prudence and humanity of Odoacer, who had bound himself, 
as the price of his elevation, to satisfy the demands of a licentious 
and turbulent multitude. The kings of the barbarians were frequently 
resisted, deposed, or murdered, by their native subjects; and the 
various bands of Italian mercenaries, who associated under the 
standard of an elective general, claimed a larger privilege of freedom 
and rapine. A monarchy destitute of national union and hereditary 
right hastened to its dissolution. After a reign of fourteen years 
Odoacer was oppressed by the superior genius of Theodorjc, king of 
the Ostrogoths; a hero alike excellent in the arts of war and of 
government, who restored an age of peace and prosperity, and whose 
name still excites and deserves the attention of mankind. 

wa Verumque oonfitentibus, latifundia perdidere Italiam. Plin. Hist. Natur. 
xviii. 7 [§ 3], 

Such are the topics of consolation, or rather of patience, which Cicero (ad Fami- 
liares, lib. ix. Epist. 17) suggests to ^ friend Papirius Psetus, under the military 
despotism of Cssar. The argument, however, of “ vivere pulcherrimum duxi,” is more 
forcibly addressed to a Roman philosopher, who possess^ the free alternative of life 
or dea^. 


indolent or ruined proprietors, not only limits of Italy, throughout which the Bgri< 
could not furnish the imposts on which culture had been long in a state of pro- 
the pay of the soldiery depended, but not gressive but rapid depression. (^Deuina, 
even a certain supply of the necessaries of Rev. d’ltalia, 1. v. c. i.) — ^M. 
life. The neighbouring countries were * Compare, on the desolation and 
now occupied by warlike nations; the change of property in Italy, Manso, Gks- 
■uppUes of com ^m Africa were cut off; ohichte des Ost-Gothischen Reiches, 
foreimi commerce nearly destroyed; they part ii, p. 73, et aeqq, — M. 
oouid not look for supplies beyond the 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 


Obigiv, Pbogress, and Effects op the Monastic Life. — Conversion op 
THE Barbarians to Christianity and Arianism. — Persecution of the 
Vandals in Africa. — Extinction of Arianism among the Barbarians. 

The indissoluble connexion of civil and ecclesiastical affairs has com- 
pelled and encouraged me to relate the progress, the persecutions, 
the establishment, the divisions, the final triumph, and the gradua. 
corruption of Christianity. I have purposely delayed the considera- 
tion of two religious events interesting in the study of human nature, 
and important in the decline and fall of the Roman empire. I. The 
institution of the monastic life ; ' and, II. The conversion of the 
northern barbarians. 

I. Prosperity and peace introduced the distinction of the vulgar 
and the Ascetic Christians.^ The loose and imperfect i. thk mo- 
practice ot religion satisfied the conscience of the multitude, ori^n 
The prince or magistrate, the soldier or merchant, reconciled 
their fervent zeal and implicit faith with the exercise of their pro- 
fession, the pursuit of their interest, and the indulgence of their 
passions : but the Ascetics, who obeyed and abused the rigid precepts 
of the Gospel, were Inspired by the savage enthusiasm which repre- 
sents man as a criminal, and God as a tyrant They seriously 
renounced the business and the pleasures of the age ; abjured the use 
of wine, of flesh, and of marriage ; chastised their body, mortified 
their affections, and embraced a life of misery, as the price of eternal 
happiness. In the reign of Constantine the Ascetics fled from a pro- 
fane and degenerate world to perpetual solitude or religious society. 
Like the first Christians of Jerusalem,^* they resigned the use or the 


* The origin of the monastic institution has been laboriously discussed by Thomas- 
sin (Discipline de TEglise, tom. i. p. 1419-1426) and Helyot (Hist, des Ordres Monas- 
tiques, tom. i. p. 1-66). These authors are very learned and tolerably honest, and 
their difference of opinion shows the subject in its full extent. Yet the cautious Pro- 
testant, who distrusts any Popish guides, may consult the seventh book of Bingham’s 
Christian Antiquities. 

* See Euseb. Demonstrat. Evangel. (1. i. p. 20, 21, edit. Grasc. Rob. Stephani, Paris, 
1545). In his Ecclesiastical History, published twelve years after the Demonstration, 
Eusebius (1. ii. c. 17) asserts the Christianity of the Therapeutss; but he appears igno 
rant that a similar institution was actually revived in Egypt. 

^ Cassian (Collat. xviii. 5 [Max. Bibl, Patr. t. vii, p. 208]) claims this origin for the 


* It has before been shown that the first Christian community was not strictly 
SGonobitic. See vol. ii. p. 197.~M. 

VOL. Ifk E 
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property of their temporal possessions ; establisned regular cornmn* 
nities of the same sex and a similar disposition ; and assumed the 
names Monhs^ and AnachoretSy expressive of their lonely 

retreat in a natural or artificial desert They soon acquired the 
respect of the world, which they despised ; and the loudest applause 
was bestowed on this Divine Philosophy,^ which surpassed, without 
the aid of science or reason, the laborious virtues of the Grecian 
schools. The monks might indeed contend with the Stoics in the 
contempt of fortune, of pain, and of death : the Pythagorean silence 
and submission were revived in their servile discipline ; and they dis- 
dained as firmly as the Cynics themselves all the forms and decencies 
of civil society. But the votaries of this Divine Philosophy aspired 
to imitate a purer and more perfect model. They trod in the 
footsteps of the prophets, who had retired to the desert ; ^ and they 
restored the devout and contemplative life, which had been instituted 
by the Essenians in Palestine and Egypt. The philosophic eye of 
Pliny had surveyed with astonishment a solitary people, who dwelt 
among the palm-trees near the Dead Sea; who subsisted without 
money ; who were propagated without women ; and who derived from 
the disgust and repentance of mankind a perpetual supply of voluntary 
associates.® 

Egypt, the fruitful parent of superstition, afforded the first example 
of the monastic life. Antony,’ an illiterate® youth of the lower parts* 


Institntion of the Coenobites, which gradually decayed till it was restored by Antony 
and his disciples. 

* ^ CiptXifiwrdtrcv rt Siov h •ramvm Theso 

are the expressive words of Sozomen, who copiously and agreeably describes (1. i. o. 
12, 13, 14) the origin and progress of this monkish philosophy (see Suicer. Thesaur. 
Eccles. tom. ii. p. 1441). Some modem writers, Lipsius (tom. iv. p. 448; Manuduct. 
ad PhiloBoph. Stoic, iii. 13) and La Mothe le Vayer (tom. ix. de la Vertu des Payens, 
p. 228-262), have compared the Carmelites to the Pythagoreans, and the Cynics to 
the Capuclns. 

* The Carmelites derive their pedigree in regular succession from the prophet 
Elijah (see the Theses of Beziers, A.i>. 1682, in Bayle’s Nouvelles de la Rdpublique 
des Lettres, CEuvres, tom. i. p. 82, &c.; and the prolix irony of the Ordres Monaa- 
tiques, an anonymous work, tom. i. p. 1-433; Berlin, 1751). Rome and the inquisi- 
tion of Spain silenced the profane cnticism of the Jesuits of Flanders (Helyot, Hist, 
des Ordres Monasticjues, tom. i. p. 282-300), and the statue of Elijah the Carmelita 
has been erected m the chur^ of St. Peter (Voyages du P. Labat, tom. iii. 
p. 87). 

* Plin. Hist. Natur. v. 15. Gens sola, et in toto orbe prseter ceteras mira, sine ulU 
femin&, omni venere abdicate, sine pecunid., socia palmanim. Itaper seculorum millia 
(inoredibile di^u) gens setema est in qu& nemo nasoitur. Tam fecunda illis aliorum 
vitae poenitentia est. He places them just beyond the noxious influence of the lake, 
and names Engaddi and Masada as the nearest towns. The Laura and monastei^ of 
St. Sabas could not be far distant from this place. See Reland, Palestin. tom. i. p. 
295; tom. ii. p. 763, 874, 880, 890. 

f See Athanas. tom. ii. p. 450-505 [tom. i. p. 793-866, ed. Boned. 1698], and 
the Vit. Patrum, p. 26-74, with Bosweyd^s Annotations. The former is ttie Greek 
criginal; the latter, a very andent lidia version by Evagiius, the friend of St. 
Jerom. 

* fth puihtf •in Athanas. tom. ii. in Vit. St. Anton, p. 453 (jp, 
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of ThebaiS) distributed his patrimony,’’ deserted his family and 
native home, and executed his monastic penance with Antony and 
original and intrepid fanaticism. After a long and painftd 
noviciate, among the tombs, and in a ruined tower, he boldly 
advanced into the desert three days’ journey to the eastward of the 
2iile ; discovered a lonely spot, which possessed the advantages of 
shade and water ; and fixed his last residence on Mount Colzim, near 
the Red Sea, where an ancient monastery still preserves the name 
and memory of the saint. The curious devotion of the Christians 
pursued him to the desert ; and when he was obliged to appear at 
Alexandria, in the face of mankind, he supported his fame with 
discretion and dignity. He enjoyed the friendship of Athanasius, 
whose doctrine he approved ; and the Egyptian peasant respectfully 
declined a respectful invitation from the emperor Constantine. The 
venerable patriarch (for Antony attained the affe of one 

i \ ^ o AD 251 * 356 * 

hundred and five years) beheld the numerous progeny 
which had been formed by his example and his lessons. The prolific 
colonies of monks multiplied with rapid increase on the sands of 
Libya, upon the rocks of Thebais, and in the cities of the Nile. To 
the south of Alexandria, the mountain, and adjacent desert, of Nitria, 
was peopled by five thousand anachorets ; and the traveller may still 
investigate the ruins of fifty monasteries, which were planted in that 
barren soil by the disciples of Antony.’^ In the Upper Thebais, the 
vacant island of Tabenne^^ was occupied by Pachomius and fourteen 
hundred of his brethren. That holy abbot successively founded nine 


795, ed. Bened. 1698; cf. c. 72, p. 849], and the assertion of his total ignorance has 
been received by many of the ancients and modems. But Tillemont (M4m. Eccl^s. 
tom. vii. p. 666) shows, by some probable arguments, that Antony could read and 
write in the Coptic, his native tongue; and that he was only a stranger to the Qreek 
letters. The philosopher Synesius (p. 51 [ed. Par. 1612]; acknowledges that the 
natural genius of Antony did not require the aid of learning. 

• ArurcB autem erant ei trecentse uberes, et valde optimse (Vit. Patr. 1. v. [1. i.] p. 
36). If the Arura be a square measure of an hundred Egyptian cubits (Rosweyde, 
Onomasticon ad Vit. Patrum, p. 1014, 1015 [p. 1009]), and the Egyptian cubit of all 
ages be equal to twenty-two English inches (Greaves, vol. i. p. 233), the arura will 
consist of about three-quarters of an English acre. 

*0 The description off the monastery is given by Jerom (tom. i. p. 248, 249, in Vit. 
Hilarion [tom. ii. p. 31, ed. Vallars.]), and the P. Sicard (Missions du LeVint, tom. 
V. p. 1 22-200). Their accounts cannot always be reconciled: the father painted from 
hit fancy, and the Jesuit from his experience. 

Jerom, tom. i. p. 146, ad Eustochium [Ep. 22, p. 119, ed. Vail.]; Hist. 
Lausiac. c. 7, in Vit. Patrum, p. 712 [p. 982]. The P, Sicard (Missions du Levant, 
tom. ii. p. 29-79) visited and has described this desert, which now contains four 
monasteries, and twenty or thirty monks. See D’Anville, Description de I’Egypte, 
p. 74. 

” Tabenne is a small island in the Nile, in the diocese of Tentyra or Dendera, be- 
tween the modem town of Girge and the ruins of ancient Thebes (D'Anville, p. 194). 
M. de Tillemont doubts whether it was an isle; but 1 may conclude, from his own 
facts, that the primitive name was afterwards transferred to the great monastexy ol 
|3au or Pabau (Mem. EccMs. tom. vii. p. 678, 688), 
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monasteries of men, and one of women ; and the festival of Easter 
sometimes collected fifty thousand religious persons, who followed his 
angelic rule of discipline.^® The stately and populous city of Oxyrin- 
chus, the seat of Christian orthodoxy, had devoted the temples, the 
publi6 edifices, and even the ramparts, to pious and charitable uses ; 
and the bishop, who might preach in twelve churches, computed ten 
thousand females, and twenty thousand males, of the monastic pro- 
fession.^^ The Egyptians, who gloried in this marvellous revolution, 
were disposed to hope, and to believe, that the number of the monks 
was equal to the remainder of the people ; and posterity might 
repeat the saying which had formerly been applied to the sacred 
animals of the same country, that in Egypt it was less difficult to find 
a god than a man. 

Athanasius introduced into Rome the knowledge and practice of 
the monastic life ; and a school of this new philosophy was 

Propagation i i i t • i a . 

moMstic opened by the disciples ot Antony, who accompanied their 
life at Home, primate to the holy threshold of the Vatican. The strange 
and savage appearance of these Egyptians excited, at first, 
horror and contempt, and, at length, applause and zealous imitation. 
The senators, and more especially the matrons, transformed their 
palaces and villas into religious houses ; and the narrow institution of 
six Vestals was eclipsed by the frequent monasteries, which were 
seated on the ruins of ancient temples, and in the midst of the Roman 
. forum. Inflamed by the example of Antony, a Syrian 

Palestine, youth, whosc name was Hiiarion,^^ fixed his dreary abode 

on a sandy beach between the sea and a morass, about 
seven miles from Gaza. The austere penance, in which he persisted 
forty-eight years, diffused a similar enthusiasm ; and the holy man 

„ „ , was followed by a train of two or three thousand anachorets, 
Basil in 1 • • 1 1 • 11 - H n 1 

pontus. whenever he visited the innumerable monasteries of Pales- 
tine. The fame of BasiP® is immortal in the monastic 

See in the Codex Regularum (published by Lucas Holatenius, Borne, 1661) a 
preface of St. Jerom to his Latin version of the Rule of Pachomius, tom. i. p. 61 [tom. 
i. p. 25, ed. Augab. 1759]. 

Rufin. c. 5, in Vit. Patrum, p. 459. He calls it civitaa ampla valde et populoaa, 
and reckons twelve churches. Strabo (1. xvii. p. 1166 [p. 812, ed. Casaub.J) and Am- 
iriianus (xxii. 16 'I have made honourable mention of Oxyrinchus, whose mhabitanta 
adored a small fish in a magnificent temple. 

** Quanti populi habentur in urbibus, tant® pene habentur in desertis multitudines 
monacliorum. Rufin. c. 7, in Vit. Patrum, p. 461. He congratulates the fortunate 
change. 

The introduction of the monastic life into Home and Italy is occasionally men- 
tioned by Jerom, tom. i. p. 119, 120, 199. 

See the Life of Hilarion, by St. Jerom (tom. i. p. 241, 252 [tom. ii. p. 15, 24, 
ed. Vail. J ), The stories of Paul, Hilarion and Malchus, by the same author, are 
admirably told; and the only defect of these pleasing compositions is the want of 
truth and common sense. 

** His original letreat ivSs in a small village on the banks of the Iris^ not far froitl 
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history of the East With a mind that had tasted the learning and 
eloquence of Athens; with an ambition scarcely to be satisfied by 
the archbishopric of Csesarea, Basil retired to a savage solitude in 
Pontus ; and deigned, for a while, to give laws to the spiritual colonies 
which he profusely scattered along the coast of the Black Sea. In 
the West, Martin of Tours,'® a soldier, an hermit, a bishop, 
and a saint, established the monasteries of Gaul; two 
thousand of his disciples followed him to the grave ; and 
his eloquent historian challenges the deserts of Thebais to produce, 
in a more favourable climate, a champion of equal virtue. The 
progress of the monks was not less rapid or universal than that of 
Christianity itself. Every province, and, at last, every city, of the 
empire, was filled with their increasing multitudes; and the bleak 
and barren isles, from Lcrins to Lipari, that arise out of the Tuscan 
sea, were chosen by the anachorets for the place of their voluntary 
exile. An easy and perpetual intercourse by sea and land connected 
the provinces of the Roman world ; and the life of Ililarion displays 
the facility with which an indigent hermit of Palestine might traverse 
Egypt, embark for Sicily, escape to Epirus, and finally settle in the 
island of Cyprus.®® The Latin Christians embraced the religious 
institutions of Rome. The pilgrims who visited Jerusalem eagerly 
copied, in the most distant climates of the earth, the faithful model of 
the monastic life. The disciples of Antony spread themselves beyond 
the tropic, over the Christian empire of ^Ethiopia.®' The monastery 
of Banchor,®® in Flintshire, which contained above two thousand 
brethren, dispersed a numerous colony among the barbarians of 
Ireland ; ®® and Iona, one of the Hebrides, which was planted by the 


NeO'Caesarea. The ten or twelve years of his monastic life were disturbed by long 
and frequent avocations. Some critics have disputed the authenticity of his ascetic 
rules; but the external evidence is weighty, and they can only prove that it is the 
work of a real or affected enthusiast. See Tillemont, Mem. Kccles. tom. ix. p. 636- 
644; Helyot, Hist, des Ordres Monastiques, tom. i. p. 175-181. 

^ See his Life, and the three Dialogues by Sulpicius Severus, who asserts (Dialog, 
i. 16) that the booksellers of Rome were delighted with the quick and ready sale of 
his popular work. 

"V^en Hilarion sailed from Paraetonium to Cape Pachynus, he offered to pay his 
passage with a book of the Gospels. Posthumian, a Gallic monk, who had visited 
Egypt, found a merchant-ship bound from Alexandria to Marseilles, and performed 
the voyage in thirty days (Sulp. Sever. Dialog, i. 1). Athanasius, who addressed his 
Life of St. Antony to the forei^ monks, was obliged to hasten the composition, that 
it might be ready for the sailing of the fleets (tom. ii. p. 451 [torn. i. p. 794, ed. 
Ben^. 1698]). l r , 

** See Jerom (tom. i. p. 126), Assemanni, Bibliot. Orient, tom. iv. p. 92, p. 857- 
919, and Geddes, Church Histoij of iBthiopia, p. 29, 80, 81. The Abyssinian monks 
adhere very strictly to the primitive institution. 

® Camden’s Britannia, vol. i. p. 666, 667. 

^ All that learning can extract from the rubbish of the dark ages is copiously 
stated by Arohbishop Usher in his Britannicarum Ecolesiaruxn Antiquitates, cap. xvi* 
p. 425-508. 
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Irish monks, diffused over the northern re^ons a doubtful ray of 
science and superstition.*^ 

These unhappy exiles from social life were impelled by the dark 
cauflPBof implacable genius of superstition. Their mutual 

ita rapid resolution was supported by the example of millions, of 
prc^ees. every age, and of every rank; and each 

proselyte who entered the gates of a monastery was persuaded that 
he trod the steep and thorny path of eternal happiness.*^ But the 
operation of these religious motives was variously determined by the 
temper and situation of mankind. Reason might subdue, or passion 
might suspend, their influence ; but they acted most forcibly on the 
infirm minds of children and females ; they were strengthened by 
secret remorse, or accidental misfortune ; and they might derive some 
aid from the temporal considerations of vanity or interest. It was 
naturally supposed that the pious and humble monks, who had 
renounced the world to accomplish the work of their salvation, were 
the best qualified for the spiritual government of the Christians. 
The reluctant hermit was torn from his cell, and seated, amidst the 
acclamations of the people, on the episcopal throne : the monasteries 
of Egypt, of Gaul, and of the East, supplied a regular succession of 
saints and bishops; and ambition soon discovered the secret road 
which led to the possession of wealth and honours.*® The popular 
monks, whose reputation was connected with the fame and success of 
the order, assiduously laboured to multiply the number of their fellow- 
captives. They insinuated themselves into noble and opulent families ; 
and the specious arts of flattery and seduction were employed to secure 
those proselytes who might bestow wealth or dignity on the monastic 
profession. The indignant father bewailed the loss, perhaps, of an 
only son ; *’ the credulous maid was betrayed by vanity to violate the 

^ This small though not barren spot, Iona, Hy, or Columbkill, only two miles in 
length and one mile in breadth, has been distinguished — 1. By the monastery of St. 
Columba, founded a.d. 566, whose abbot exercised an extraorinary jurisdiction over 
the bishops of Caledonia; 2. By a classic library, which affbi'ded some hopes of an 
entire Livy; and, 3. By the tombs of sixty kings, Scots, Irish, and Norwegians, who 
reposed in holy ground. See Usher (p. 311, 360-370) and Buchanan (Rer. Scot. 1. ii. 
p. 15, edit. Rud&nan). 

“ Chrysostom (in the first tome of the Benedictine edition) has consecrated three 
books to the praise and defence of the monastic life. He is encouraged, by the ex- 
ample of the ark, to presume that none but the elect (the monks) can possibly be 
saved (1. i. p. 55, 56). Elsewhere, indeed, he becomes more merciful (1. iii. p. 83, 
84), and allows different degrees of glory, like the sun, moon, and stars. In his 
lively comparison of a king and a monk (1. iii. p. 116 <a 121), he supposes (what is 
hardly fair) that the king will be more sparingly rewarded, and more rigoroualy 
punished. 

as Thomassin (Discipline de TEglise, tom. i. p. 1426-1469) and Mabillon (CEuvres 
Posthumes, tom. ii. p. 115-158). The monks were gradually adopted as a part of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

^ Dr. Middleton (vol. i. p. 110) liberally censures the conduct and writinra of 
Chrysostom, one of the -most eloquent and successful advocates for the monastic life. 
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laws of nature ; and the matron aspired to imaginary perfection by 
renouncing the virtues of domestic life. Paula yielded to the per- 
suasive eloquence of Jerom ; and the profane title of mother-in-law 
of God®® tempted that illustrious widow to consecrate the virginity of 
her daughter Eustochium. By the advice, and in the company, of her 
spiritual guide, Paula abandoned Rome and her infant son ; retired 
to the holy village of Bethlem; founded an hospital and four 
monasteries; and acquired, by her alms and penance, an eminent 
and conspicuous station in the catholic church. Such rare and 
illustrious penitents were celebrated as the glory and example of their 
age; but the monasteries were filled by a crowd of obscure and 
abject plebeians, who gained in the cloister much more than they 
had sacrificed in the world. Peasants, slaves, and mechanics, might 
escape from poverty and contempt to a safe and honourable pro- 
fession, whose apparent hardships were mitigated by custom, by 
popular applause, and by the secret relaxation of discipline.®^ The 
subjects of Rome, whose persons and fortunes were made responsible 
for unequal and exorbitant tributes, retired from the oppression of 
the Imperial government ; and the pusillanimous youth preferred the 
penance of a monastic, to the dangers of a military, life. The 
affrighted provincials of every rank, who fled before the barbarians, 
found shelter and subsistence ; whole legions were buried in these 
religious sanctuaries ; and the same cause which relieved the distress 
of individuals impaired the strength and fortitude of the empire.®® 
The monastic profession of the ancients®® was an act of voluntary 


“ Jerom’s devout ladies form a very considerable portion of his works: the parti- 
cular treatise, which he styles the Epitaph of Paula (tom. i. p. 169-192 [Ep. 108, 
tom. i. p. 684, ed. Vallars.]), is an elaborate and extravagant panegyric. The exor- 
dium is ridiculously turgid: — ** If all the members of my body were changed into 
** tongues, and if all my limbs resounded with a human voice, yet should 1 be inca« 
** pable,” &c. 

^ Socrus Dei esse coepisti (Jerom. tom. i. p. 140, ad Eustochium), Rufinus (In 
Hieronym. Op. tom. iv. p. 223), who was justly scandalised, asks his adversary. From 
what Pagau poet he had stolen an expression so impious and absurd? 

** Nunc autem veniunt plerumque ad hanc professionem servitutis Dei, et ex con- 
ditione servili, vel etiam liberati, vel propter hoc a Dominis liberati sive liberandi; et 
ex vita ruatican^, et ex opiheum exercitatione, et plebeio labore. Augustin, de Oper. 
Monach. c. 22, ap. Thomassin, Discipline de Tlfiglise, tom. iii. p. 1094. The Egyptian, 
who blamed Arsenius, owned that he led a more comfortable life as a monk than as a 
shepherd. See Tillemont, M(3m. Eccl4s. tom. xiv. p. 679. 

A Dominican friar (Voyages du P. Labat, tom. i. p. 10), who lodged at Cadiz in 
a convent of his brethren, soon understood that their repose was never interrupted 
by nocturnal devotion; %%uoiqu*on ne laisse pas de sonner pour Tddiheation du 
“ peuple.” 

^ See a very sensible preface of Lucm Holstenius to the Codex Regularum. The 
emperors attempted to support the obligation of public and private duties; but the 
feeble dykes were swept away by the torrent of superstition; and Justinian surpassed 
the most sanguine wishes of the monks (Thomassin, tom. i. p. 1782-1799, and Bing 
ham, 1. vii, c. 3, p. 253). 

** The monastic institutions, particularly those of Egypt, about the year 4U0, are 
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deyotioa. The inconstant fanatic was threatened with the eternal 
Obedience Vengeance of the God whom he deserted ; but the doors of 
mJSfs. monastery were still open for repentance. Those monks 

whose conscience was fortified by reason or passion were at 
iibertj to resume the character of men and citizens ; and even the 
spouses of Christ might accept the legal embraces of an earthly lover.^^ 
The examples of scandal, and the progress of superstition, suggested 
the propriety of more forcible restraints. After a sufficient trial, the 
fidelity of the novice was secured by a solemn and perpetual vow ; 
and his irrevocable engagement was ratified by the laws of the 
church and state. A guilty fugitive was pursued, arrested, and 
restored to his perpetual prison ; and the interposition of the magis- 
trate oppressed the freedom and merit which had alleviated, in 
some degree, the abject slavery of the monastic discipline.^® The 
actions of a monk, his words, and even his thoughts, were determined 
by an inflexible rule,^® or a capricious superior : the slightest offences 
were corrected by disgrace or confinement, extraordinary fasts, or 
bloody flagellation ; and disobedience, murmur, or delay, were ranked 
in the catalogue of the most heinous sins.^’^ A blind submission to 
the commands of the abbot, however absurd, or even criminal, they 
might seem, was the ruling principle, the first virtue of the Egyptian 
monks; and their patience was frequently exercised by the most 
extravagant trials. They were directed to remove an enormous rock ; 
iissiduously to water a barren staff that was planted in the ground, 
till, at the end of three years, it should vegetate and blossom like a* 


described by four curious and devout travellers — Rufinus (Vit. Patrum, 1. ii. iii. p. 
424-636), Posthumian (Sulp. Sever. Dialog, i.), Palladius (Hist. Lausiac. in Vit. Pa- 
trum, p, 709-863 [783] ), and Cassian (see in tom. vii. Bibliothec. Max. Patrum, his 
four first books of Institutes, and the twenty-four Collations or Conferences). 

The example of Malchus ( Jerom. tom. i. p. 256 [tom. ii, p. 44, ed. Vallars.]), and 
the design of Cassian and his friend (Collation xxiv. 1), are incontestable proofs of 
their freedom, which is elegantly described by Erasmus in his Life of St. Jerom. See 
Chardon, Hist, des Sacremens, tom. vi. p. 279-300. 

^ See the Laws of Justinian (Novell, cxxiii. No. 42 [Auth. Coll. ix. tit. vii.]), and 
of Lewis the Pious (in the Historians of France, tom. vi. p. 427), and the actual juris- 
prudence of France, in Denissart (Decisions, &c., tom. iv. p. 855, &o.). 

^ The ancient Codex Regularum, collected by Benedict Anianinus, the reformer of 
the monks in the beginning of the ninth century, and published in the seventeenth 
by Lucas Holstenius, contains thirty different rules for men and women. Of these, 
seven were composed in Egypt, one in the East, one in Cappadocia, one in Italy, one 
in Africa, four in Spain, eight in Gaul or France, and one in England. 

^ The rule of Columbanua, so prevalent in the West, inflicts one hundred lashes 
for very s^ht offences (Cod. Reg. p^ ii. p. 174 [tom. i. p. 178, ed. 1759]). Before 
the tune of Charlemagne the abbots indulged themselves in mutilating their monks, 
or putting out their eyes a punishment much less cruel than the tremendous vade in 
pace (the subterraneous dungeon, or sepulchre), which was afterwards invented. Sm 
an admirable disoourse of the learned Mabillon (CEuvres Posthumes, tom. ii. p, 321- 
336), who, on this occasion, seems to be inspired by the genius of humanity. 
Fop such an effort, I can forgive his defence of the holy tear of Vendome (p. 3(;l« 
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tree ; to walk into a fiery furnace ; or to cast iheir infant into a deep 
pond: and several saints, or madmen, have been immortalised in 
monastic story, by their thoughtless and fearless obedience.^® The 
freedom of the mind, the source of every generous and rational 
sentiment, was destroyed by the habits of credulity and submission j 
and the monk, contracting the vices of a slave, devoutly followed the 
faith and passions of his ecclesiastical tyrant. The peace of the 
Eastern church was invaded by a swarm of fanatics, incapable of fear, 
or reason, or humanity; and the Imperial troops acknowledged, 
without shame, that they were much less apprehensive of an encounter 
with the fiercest barbarians.^® 

Superstition has often framed and consecrated the fantastic 
garments of the monks : but their apparent singularity 
sometimes proceeds from their uniform attachment to a 
simple and primitive model, which the revolutions of fashion 
have made ridiculous in the eyes of mankind. The father of the 
Benedictines expressly disclaims all idea of choice or merit; and 
soberly exhorts his disciples to adopt the coarse and convenient dress 
of the countries which they may inhabit. The monastic habits of 
the ancients varied with the climate and their mode of life ; and they 
assumed, with the same indifierence, the sheepskin of the Egyptian 
peasants, or the cloak of the Grecian philosophers. They allowed 
themselves the use of linen in Egypt, where it was a cheap and 
domestic manufacture ; but in the West they rejected such an 
expensive article of foreign luxury.^® It was the practice of the 
jnonks either to cut or shave their hair ; they wrapped their heads in 
a cowl, to escape the sight of profane objects; their legs and feet 
were naked, except in the extreme cold of winter ; and their slow 
and feeble steps were supported by a long staff*. The aspect of a 
genuine anachoret was horrid and disgusting ; every sensation that is 
offensive to man was thought acceptable to God ; and the angelic 

^ Snip. Sever. Dialog, i. 12, 13, p. 532, &c. [ed. Lugd. B. 1647]; Cassian. Institut. 
1. iv. c. 20, 27. ** Pnccipua ibi virtus et prima est obedientia.” Among the Verba 

soniorum (in Vit. Patrum, 1. v. p. 617), the fourteenth libel or discourse is on the 
subject of obedience; and the Jesuit Rosweyde, who published that huge volume 
for the use of convents, has collected all the scattered passages iu his two copious 
indexes. 

* Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. p. 161) has observed the 
scandalous valour of the Cappadocian monks, which was exemplified in the banishment 
of Chrysostom. 

^ Cassian has simply, though copiously, described the monastic habit of Egypt 
(Institut. 1. i.), to wMch Sozomen (1. iii. c. 14) attributes such allegorical meaning 
and virtue. 

^ Regul. Benedict, cap. 55, in Cod. Regul. part ii. p. 51 [tom. i. p. 130, ed. Augsb. 
1759]. 

^ See the Buie of Ferreolus, bishop of Usez (cap. 31, in Cod. Kegul. part ii. p. 136 
ftom. i. p. 162]), and of Isidore, bishop of Seville (cap. 13, in Cod. B^l. part ii. p, 
r^m. i. p. 193]). 
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rule of Tabenne condemned the salutary custom of bathing the limbs 
in water, and of anointing them with oiL^^ * The austere monks slept 
on the ground, on a hard mat, or a rough blanket ; and the same 
bundle of palm-leaves served them as a seat in the day, and a pillow 
in the night Their original cells were low narrow huts, built of the 
slightest materials ; which formed, by the regular distribution of the 
.streets, a large and populous village, enclosing, within the common 
wall, a church, an hospital, perhaps a library, some necessary offices, 
a garden, and a fountain or reservoir of fresh water. Thirty or forty 
Drethren composed a family of separate discipline and diet ; and the 
great monasteries of Egypt consisted of thirty or forty families. 

Pleasure and guilt are synonymous terms in the language of the 
Their diet. discovered, by experience, that rigid 

fasts and abstemious diet are the most effectual preservatives 
against the impure desires of the flesh.'*^ The rules of abstinence 
which they imposed, or practised, were not uniform or perpetual : the 
cheerful festival of the Pentecost was balanced by the extraordinary 
mortification of Lent ; the fervour of new monasteries was insensibly 
relaxed ; and the voracious appetite of the Gauls could not imitate 
the patient and temperate virtue of the Egyptians. The disciples 
of Antony and Pachomius were satisfied with their daily pittance^^^ of 
twelve ounces of bread, or rather biscuit,^ • which they divided into two 

Some partial indulgences were granted for the hands and feet. ** Totum autcui 
corpus nemo uiiguet nisi caus^ infirmitatis, nec lavabitur aqu& nudo corpore, nisi 
“ languor perspicuus sit,” (liegul. Pachom. xcii. part i. p. 78 [tom. i. p. 31J.) 

^ St. Jerom, in strong but indiscreet language, expresses the most important use 
of fasting and abstinence: “ Non quod Deus universitatis Creator et Dominus, intes- 
** tinorum nostrorum rugith, et inanitate ventris, pulmonisque ardore delectetur, sed 
** quod aliter pudicitia tuta esse non possit,” (Op. tom. i. p. 137, ad Eustochium 
[Ep. 22, tom. i. p. 94, ed. Vallars.].) See the twelfth and twenty -second Collations 
of Cassian, de Custitate and de Illtmonibus Noctumis. 

^ Edacitas in Grsecis gala est, in Gallis natura (Dialog, i. c. 4, p. 521). Cassian 
fiiirly owns that the perfect model of abstinence cannot be imitated in Gaul, on 
account of the aerum temperies, and the qualitas nostrse fragilitatis (Institut. iv. 11). 
Among the Western rules, that of Columbanus is the most austere: he had been edu- 
cated amidst the poverty of Ireland,** as rigid, perhaps, and inflexible as the abste- 
mious virtue of Egypt. The rule of Isidore of Seville is the mildest: on holidays he 
allows the use of flesh. 

^ “ Those who drink only water, and have no nutritious liquor, ought at least to 
have a pound and a half {twenty-four ounces) of bread every day.” State of Prisons, 
p. 4i), by Mr. Howard. 

See Cassian. Collat. ii. 19, 20, 21. The small loaves or biscuit of six ounces 
each had obtained the name of JPaximacia (Ilosweyde, Onomasticon, p, 1045 [jl033]). 
Pachomius, however, allowed his monks some latitude in the quantity of their food; 
but he made them work in proportion as they ate (Pallad. in Hist. Lausiac. c. 38, 39, 
in Vit. Patrum, 1. viii. p. 736, 737). 

■ Athanasius (Vit. Ant. c. 47) boasts monastery of Bangor (Benchoria), of 
of Antony’s holy horror of clean water, which there were several, and it uncer- 
by which his feet were uncontaminated, tain whether in Wales, Gotland, or Ire- 
sxcept under dire necessity. — M. land. Cod. Beg. i. 169. Order. Vitalis 

^ St. Columban was educated in the calls him an Iri&man. — S. 
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frugal repasts, of the afternoon and of tne evening. It vafi esteemed 
a merit, and almost a duty, to abstain from the boiled vegetables 
which were provided for the refectory ; but the extraordinary bounty 
of the abbot sometimes indulged them with the luxury of cheese, 
fruit, salad, and the small dried fish of the Nile.**® A more ample 
latitude of sea and river fish was gradually allowed or assumed ; but 
the use of flesh was long confined to the sick or travellers : and when 
it gradually prevailed in the less rigid monasteries of Europe, a 
singular distinction was introduced; as if birds, whether wild or 
domestic, had been less prcfane than the grosser animals of the field. 
Water was the pure and innocent beverage of the primitive monks ; 
and the founder of the Benedictines regrets the daily portion of 
half a pint of wine, which had been extorted from him by the intem- 
perance of the age/® Such an allowance might be easily supplied 
by the vineyards of Italy ; and his victorious disciples, who passed the 
Alps, the Rhine, and the Baltic, required, in the place of wine, an 
adequate compensation of strong beer or cider. 

The candidate who aspired to the virtue of evangelical poverty, 
abjured, at his first entrance into a regular community, 
the idea, and even the name, of all separate or exclusive 
possession/® The brethren were supported by their manual labour ; 
and the duty of labour was strenuously recommended as a penance, 
as an exercise, and as the most laudable means of securing their 
daily subsistence.®^ The garden and fields, which the industry ot 
the monks had often rescued from the forest or the morass, were 
diligently cultivated by their hands. They performed, without 
reluctance, the menial offices of slaves and domestics ; and the 
several trades that were necessary to provide their habits, their 
utensils, and their lodging, were exercised within the ])recincts of the 
great monasteries. The monastic studies have tended, for the most 
part, to darken, rather than to dispel, the cloud of superstition. Yet 
the curiosity or zeal of some learned solitaries has cultivated the 


See the banquet to which Cassian (Collation viii. 1) wa.s invited by Serenua, an 
Egyptian abbot. 

^ See the Rule of St, Benedict, cap. 39, 40 (in Cod. Keg. part ii. p. 41, 42 [tom. i. 
p. 129, ed. 1739]). Licet legamus vinum omnino monachorum non ease, sed quia 
nostris temporibus id monachis persuaderi non potest; he allows them a Roman 
hcinina^ a measure which may be ascertained from Arbuthnot's Tables. 

“ Such expressions as my book, my cloak, my shoes (Cassian. Institut. 1. iv. c. 13) 
were not less severely prohibited among the Western monks (Cod. Regul. part ii. p. 
174 [tom. i. p, 178], 235, 288) ; and the Rule of Columbanus punished them with six 
lashes. The ironical author of the Ordres Monastiques^ who laughs at the foolish nicety 
of modem convents, seems ignorant that the ancients were equally absurd. 

** Two great masters of ecclesiastical science, the P. Thomaasin (Discipline de 
TEglise, tom. iii. p. 1090-1139) and the P. MabiUon (Etudes Monastiques, tom. i. p. 
116-155), have seriously examined the manual labour cf the monks, winch the former 
eousidem as a merits and the latter as a 
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ecdesiastical, and even the profane sciences: and posterity must 
gratefully acknowledge that the monuments of Greek and Roman 
literature have been preserved and multiplied by their indefatigable 
pens.®* But the more humble industry of the monks, especially in 
Egypt, was contented with the silent, sedentary occupation of making 
wooden sandals, or of twisting the leaves of the palm-tree into mats 
and baskets. The superfluous stock, which was not consumed in 
domestic use, supplied, by trade, the wants of the community : the 
boats of Tabenne, and the other monasteries of Thebais, descended 
the Nile as far as Alexandria ; and, in a Christian market, the sanctity 
of the workmen might enhance the intrinsic value of the work. 

But the necessity of manual labour was insensibly superseded. 
Their richea. Hovlce was tempted to bestow his fortune on the saints 

in whose society he was resolved to spend the remainder of 
his life ; and the pernicious indulgence of the laws permitted him to 
receive, for their use, any future accessions of legacy or inheritance.®* 
Melania contributed her plate, three hundred pounds’ weight of 
silver, and Paula contracted an immense debt, for the relief of their 
favourite monks, who kindly imparted the merits of their prayers and 
penance to a rich and liberal sinner.®^ Time continually increased, 
and accidents could seldom diminish, the estates of the popular 
monasteries, which spread over the adjacent country and cities: 
and, in the first century of their institution, the infidel Zosimus has 
maliciously observed, that, for the benefit of the poor, the Christian 
monks had reduced a great part of mankind to a state of beggary.®® 
As long as they maintained their original fervour, they approved 
themselves, however, the faithful and benevolent stewards of the 
charity which was intrusted to their care. But their discipline was 
corrupted by prosperity : they gradually assumed the pride of wealth, 

^ Mabillon (Etudes Monastiquea, tom. i. p. 47*55) has collected many curious facts 
to justify the literary labours of his predecessors both in the East and West. Books 
were copied in the ancient monasteries of Egypt (Cassian. Institut. 1. iv. c. 12), and 
by the ^sciples of St. Martin (Sulp. Sever, in Vit. Martin, c. 7, p. 473). Cassiodorus 
has allowed an ample scope for the studies of the monks; and we shall not be scan* 
daliaed if their pen sometimes wandered from Chrysostom and Augustin to Homer 
and Virgil. 

*» Thomassin (Discipline de VEglise, tom. iii. p. 118, 145, 146, 171-179) has exa- 
mined the revolution of the civil, canon, and common law. Modem France confirms 
the death which monks have inflicted on themselves, and justly deprives them of all 
right of inheritance. 

** Sm Jerom (tom. i. p. 176, 183). The monk Pambo made a sublime answer to 
Melania, who wished to specify the value of her gift : — ** Do you offer it to me, or to 
** God f If to Gk>d, BB who suspends the mountains in a balance need not be informed 

of the weight of your plate.^* (Pallad. Hist. lausiac. c. 10, in the Vit. Patrum, 1. 
viii. p, 715.) 

^ rmf fHrmitiiwt wJiwm eravrme (m 

Zorim. 1. V. [o. 23] p. 825. Tet the wealth of uis 
Eastern monks was far surpassed by the princely greatness of the Benedictines. 
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and at last indulged the luxury of expense. Their public luxuiy 
might be excused by the magnificence of religious worship, and tha 
decent motive of erecting durable habitations for an immortal society. 
But every age of the church has accused the licentiousness of the 
degenerate monks; who no longer remembered the object of their 
institution, embraced the vain and sensual pleasures of the world 
which they had renounced,®® and scandalously abused the riches 
which had been acquired by the austere virtues of their founders.®’’' 
Their natural descent, from such painful and dangerous virtue, to the 
common vices of humanity, will not, perhaps, excite much grief or 
indignation in the mind of a philosopher. 

The lives of the primitive monks were consumed in penance and 
solitude, undisturbed by the various occupations which fill Thoir 
the time, and exercise the faculties, of reasonable, active, 
and social beings. Whenever they were permitted to step beyond 
the precincts of the monastery, two jealous companions were the 
mutual guards and spies of each other’s actions; and, after their 
return, they were condemned to forget, or, at least, to suppress, 
whatever they had seen or heard in the world. Strangers, who 
professed the orthodox faith, were hospitably entertained in a separate 
apartment ; but their dangerous conversation was restricted to some 
chosen elders of approved discretion and fidelity. Except in their 
presence, the monastic slave might not receive the visits of his friends 
or kindred ; and it was deemed highly meritorious, if he afflicted a 
tender sister, or an aged parent, by the obstinate refusal of a word or 
look.®® The monks themselves passed their lives, without personal 
attachments, among a crowd which had been formed by accident, 
and was detained, in the same prison, by force or prejudice. Recluse 
fanatics have few ideas or sentiments to communicate : a special licence 
of the abbot regulated the time and duration of their familiar visits ; 
and, at their silent meals, they were enveloped in their cowls, inac- 
cessible, and almost invisible, to each other.®® Study is the resource 


“ The sixth general council (the Quinisext in Tmllo, Canon xlvii. in Beveridge, 
tom. i. p. 213) restrains women from passing the night in a male, or men in a femah', 
monastery. The seventh general councU (the second Nicene, Canon xx. in Beveridge, 
tom. i. p. 325) prohibits the erection of doable or promiscuous monasteries of both 
sexes; but it appears from Balsamon that the prohibition was not eflectual. On the 
irregular pleasures and expenses of the clergy and rnonks, see Thomassin, tom. iii. p. 
1334-1368. 

^ I have somewhere heard or read the frank confession of a Benedictine abbot : 
** My vow of poverty has given me an hundred thousand crowns a yeai*; my vow of 
** obedience has raised me to the rank of a sovereign prince." I forget the conse< 
quences of his vow of chastity. 

Pior, an Egyptian monk, allowed Ids sister to see 1dm; but he shut his eyes during 
the whole visit. See Vit. Patrum, 1. iii. p. 504, Many such examples might be added . 

•• The 7th, 8th, 29th, 30th, Sljrt, 34th, 57th, 60th, 86th, and 95th articles of t 
Rule of Paohomius) impose most intolerable 10 W 8 of silence and mortification. 
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of solitude ; but education had not prepared and qualified fop any 
liberal studies the mechanics and peasants who filled the monastic 
communities. They might work ; but the vanity of spiritual perfection 
M^as tempted to disdain the exercise of manual labour; and the 
industry must be faint and languid which is not excited by the sense 
of personal interest. 

According to their faith and zeal, they might employ the day, 
, which they passed in their cells, either in vocal or mental 

votion^and prayer: they assembled in the evening, and they were 

awakened in the night, for the public worship of the 
monastery. The precise moment was determined by the stars, which 
are seldom clouded in the serene sky of Egypt ; and a rustic horn, or 
trumpet, the signal of devotion, twice interrupted the vast silence of 
the desert.®® Even sleep, the last refuge of the unhappy, was 
rigorously measured : the vacant hours of the monk heavily rolled 
along, without business or pleasure ; and, before the close of each 
day, he had repeatedly accused the tedious progress of the sun.®^ 
In this comfortless state, superstition still pursued and tormented 
her wretched votaries.®^ The repose which they had sought in 
the cloister was disturbed by tardy repentance, profane dohbts, and 
guilty desires ; and, while they considered each natural impulse as 
an unpardonable sin, they perpetually trembled on the edge of a 
flaming and bottomless abyss. From the painful struggles of disease 
and despair, these unhappy victims were sometimes relieved by 
madness or death ; and, in the sixth century, an hospital was founded 
at Jerusalem for a small portion of the austere penitents who were 
deprived of their senses.®^ Their visions, before they attained this 
extreme and acknowledged term of frenzy, have afforded ample 
materials of supernatural history. It was their firm persuasion that 
the air which they breathed was peopled with invisible enemies ; 
with innumerable dmmons, who watched every occasion, and assumed 


The diurnal and nocturnal prayers of the monks are copiously discussed by Cas- 
sian, in the third and fourth books of his Institutions; and he constantly prefers the 
liturgy which an angel had dictated to the monasteries of Tabennce. 

Cassian, from his own experience, describes the aoediay or listlessness of mind 
and body, to which a monk was exposed when he sighed to find himself alone. Saepi- 
usque egreditur et ingreditur cellam, et Solem velut ad occasum tardius properantem 
crebrius intuetur (Institut x. 2). 

The temptations and sutferings of Stagirius were commimicated by that unfortu- 
nate youth to his friend St. Chrysostom. See Middleton’s Works, vol. i. p. 107-110. 
Something similar introduces the life of every saint; and the famous Inigo, or Igna- 
tius, the founder of the Jesuits (Vida dTnigo de Quiposcoa, tom. L p. 29-38) may 
serve as a memorable example. 

** Fleury, Hist. Eccl^siastique, tom. vU. p. 46. I have read somewhere in the 
Vitae Patrum, but I cannot recover the place, that Bweral, I believe many, of the 
monks, who did not reveal their temptations to the abbot, became guilty of 
suicide. 
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every form, to terrify, and above all to tempt, their unguarded virtue. 
The imagination, and even the senses, were deceived by the illusions 
of distempered fanaticism ; and the hermit, whose midnight prayer 
was oppressed by involuntary slumber, might easily confound the 
phantoms of horror or delight which had occupied his sleeping and 
his waking dreams.®^ 

The monks were divided into two classes: the Coenobites^ who 


lived under a common and regular discipline ; and the 
Anachoreta^ who indulged their unsocial, independent fana- 
ticism.®^ The most devout, or the most ambitious, 6f the 


The Goeno* 
bites and 
Anachoreta. 


spiritual brethren, renounced the convent, as they had renounced the 
world. The fervent monasteries of Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, were 
surrounded by a Laura , a distant circle of solitary cells ; and the 
extravagant penance of the Hermits was stimulated by applause and 
emulation.®’ They sunk under the painful weight of crosses and 
chains ; and their emaciated limbs were confined by collars, bracelets. 


gauntlets, and greaves of massy and rigid iron. All superfluous 
incumbrance of dress they contemptuously cast away ; and some 
savage saints of both sexes have been admired, whose naked bodies 
were only covered by their long hair. They aspired to reduce 
themselves to the rude and miserable state in which the human 


brute is scarcely distinguished above his kindred animals ; and the 
numerous sect of Anachorets derived their name from their humble 


practice of grazing in the fields of Mesopotamia with the common 
herd.®® They often usurped the den of some wild beast whom they 
affected to resemble ; they buried themselves in some gloomy cavern, 
which art or nature had scooped out of the rock ; and the marble 
quarries of Thebais are still inscribed with the monuments of their 
penance.®® The most perfect Hermits are supposed to have passed 


^ See the seventh and eighth Collations of Cassian, who gravely examines why the 
daemons were grown less active and numerous since the time of St. Antony. Ros- 
weyde’s copious index to the Vitae Patrum will point out a variety of infernai scenes. 
The devils were most formidable in a female shape. 

For the distinction of the Cemobites and the Hermits, especially in Egypt, see 
Jerom (tom. i. p. 45, ad Rnsticum [Ep. 125, tom. i. p. 932, ed. Vallars,]), the first 
Dialogue of Sulpicius Severus, Rufinus (c. 22, in Vit. Patrum, 1. ii. p. 478), Palladius 
(c, 7, 69, in Vit. Patrum, 1. viii. p. 712, 758), and, above all, the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth Collations of Cassian. These writers, who compare the common and solitary 
life, reveal the abuse and danger of the latter. 

Suicer. Thesaur. Ecclesiast. tom. ii. p. 205, 218. Thomassin (Discipline de 
TEglise, tom. i. p. 1501, 1502) gives a good account of these cells. When Gerasimua 
founded his monastery, in the wilderness of Jordan, it was accompanied by a Laura 
of seventy cells. 

^ Theodoret, in a large volume (the Philotheus in Vit. Patrum, 1. ix. p. 793-863) 
has collected the lives and miracles of thirty Anachorets. Evagrius (1. i. o. 21) more 
briefly celebrates the monks and hermits of Palestine. 

*** Sozomen, 1. vi. c. 33. The great St. Ephrem composed a panegyric on these 
or grazing monks (Tillemont, M^m. Eccl^. tom. viii. p. 292). 

The P. Sicard (Missions du Levant, tom. ii. p. 217-233) examined the caverns of 
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many days withaut food, many nights without sleep, and many years 
without speaking ; and glorious was the man (I abu^e that name) who 
contrived any cell, or seat, of a peculiar construction, which might 
expose him, in the most inconvenient posture, to the inclemency of 
the seasons. 

Among these heroes of the monastic life, the name and genius' of 
Simeon Simcon Stylitcs''^® have been immortalised by the singular^ 
styiites, invention of an aerial penance. At the age of thirteen the 
young Syrian deserted the profession of a shepherd, and 
threw himself into an austere monastery. After a long and painful 
noviciate, in which Simeon was repeatedly saved from pious suicide, 
he established his residence on a mountain, about thirty or forty miles 
to the east of Antioch. Within the space of a mandra^ or circle of 
stones, to which he had attached himself by a ponderous chain, he 
ascended a column, which was successively raised from the height of 
nine, to that of sixty, feet from the ground. In this last and lofty 
station, the Syrian Aiiachoret resisted the heat of thirty summers, and 
the cold of as many winters. Habit and exercise instructed him to 
maintain his dangerous situation without fear or giddiness, and 
successively to assume the different postures of devotion. He some- 
times prayed in an erect attitude, with his outstretched arms in the 
figure of a cross ; but his most familiar practice was that of bending 
iiis meagre skeleton from the forehead to the feet ; and a curious 
spectator, after numbering twelve hundred and forty-four repetitions, 
at length desisted from the endless account. The progress of an 
ulcer in his thigh"^ might shorten, but it could not disturb, this 
celestial life ; and the patient Hermit expired without descending 
from his column. A prince, who should capriciously inflict such 
tortures, would be deemed a tyrant ; but it would surpass the power 
of a tyrant to impose a long and miserable existence on the reluctant 
victims of his cruelty. This voluntary martyrdom must have gradually 
destroyed the sensibility both of the mind and body ; nor can it be 
presumed that the fanatics who torment themselves are susceptible 


the Lower Thobais with wonder and devotion. The inscriptions are in the old Syriac 
character, which was used by the Christians of Abyssinia. 

See Theodoret (in Vit. Patrura, 1. ix. p. 848-854), Antony (in Vit. Patrum, 1. i. 

р. 1.70-177), Cosmas (in Asseman. Bibliot. Oriental, torn. i. p. 239-253), Evagrius (1. i. 

с, 13, 14), and Tillemont (Mdm. Ecclds. tom. xv. p. 347-392). 

The narrow circumference of two cubits, or three feet, which Evagrius assigns 
for the summit of the column, is inconsistent with reason, with facts, and with the 
rules of architecture. The people who saw it from below might be easily 
deceived. 

” I must not conceal a piece of ancient scandal conceraing the origin of this ulcer 
It has been reported that the Devil, assuming an angelic form, invited him to asoend« 
like Elijah, into a fiery ch^ot. The saint too hastily raised his foot, and Satan 
aaiied the moment of indicting this chastisement on bis vanity* 
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of any lively affection for the rest of mankind. A cruel, unfeeling 
temper has distinguished the monks of every age and country : their 
stem indifference, which is seldom mollified by personal friendship, is 
inflamed by religious hatred ; and their merciless zeal has strenuously 
administered the holy office of the Inquisition. 

The monastic saints, who excite only the contempt and pity of a 
hilosopher, were respected and almost adored by the prince ^ 
and people. Successive crowds of pilgrims from Gaul and 
India saluted the divine pillar of Simeon ; the tribes of 
Saracens disputed in arms the honour of his benediction ; the queens 
of Arabia and Persia gratefully confessed his supernatural virtue ; 
and the angelic Hermit was consulted by the younger Theodosius 
in the most important concerns of the church and state. His remains 
were transported from the mountain of Telenissa, by a solemn pro* 
cession of the patriarch, the master-general of the East, six bishops, 
twenty-one counts or tribunes, and six thousand soldiers ; and An - 
tioch revered his bones as her glorious ornament and impregnable 
defence. The fame of the apostles and martyrs was gradually 
eclipsed by these recent and popular Anachorets ; the Christian 
world fell prostrate before their shrines ; and the miracles ascribed 
to their relics exceeded, at least in number and duration, the spiritual 
exploits of their lives. But the golden legend of their lives was 
embellished by the artful credulity of their interested brethren ; and 
a believing age was easily pereuaded that the slightest caprice of an 
Egyptian or a Syrian monk had been sufficient to interrupt the eternal 
laws of the universe. The favourites of Heaven were accustomed to 
cure inveterate diseases with a touch, a word, or a distant message ; 
and to expel the most obstinate demons from the souls or bodies 
which they possessed. They familiarly accosted, or imperiously 
commanded, the lions and serpents of the desert ; infused vegetation 
into a sapless trunk ; suspended iron on the surface of the water ; 
passed the Nile on the back of a crocodile ; and refreshed themselves 
in a fiery furnace. These extravagant tales, which display the fictioF 
without the genius, of poetry, have seriously affected the reason, tht 
faith, and the morals of the Christians. Their credulity superstition 
debased and vitiated the faculties of the mind : they cor- 
rupted the evidence of history; and superstition gradually extin- 
guished the hostile light of philosophy and science. Every mode of 

^ I know not how to select or specify the miracles contained in the VUcb Pntnm of 
Ilosweyde, as the number very much exceeds the thousand pages of that voluminous 
work. An elegant specimen may be found in the Dialogues of Sulpicius Severiis and 
bis Life of St. Martin. He reveres the monks of Egypt; yet he insults them with the 
remark that theu never raised the dead ; whereas the bishop of Tours had restored 
three dead men to life. 

W*. r/, X 
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religious worship which had been practised by the saints, everj 
mysterious doctrine which they believed, was fortified by the sanction 
of divine revelation, and all the manly virtues were oppressed by the 
servile and pusillanimous reign of the monks. If it be possible to 
measure the interval between the philosophic writings of Cicero and 
-the sacred legend of Theodoret, between the character of Cato and 
that of Simeon, we may appreciate the memorable revolution which 
was accomplished in the Roman empire within a period of five hundred 
years. 

II. The progress of Christianity has been marked by two glorious 
II. Con- and decisive victories : over the learned and luxurious 
citizens of the Roman empire ; and over the warlike bar- 
BAiuANH. barians of Scythia and Germany, who subverted the empire 
and embraced the religion of the Romans. The Goths were the 
foremost of these savage proselytes ; and the nation was indebted for 
its conversion to a countryman, or at least to a subject, worthy to be 
ranked among the inventors of useful arts who have deserved the 
remembrance and gratitude of posterity. A great number of Roman 
])rovincials had been led away into captivity by the Gothic bands 
who ravaged Asia in the time of Gallicnus ; and of these captives 
many were Christians, and several belonged to the ecclesiastical 
order. Those involuntary missionaries, dispersed as slaves in the 
villages of Dacia, successively laboured for the salvation of their 
masters. The seeds which they planted of the evangelic doctrine were 
gradually propagated ; and before the end of a century the pious 
work was achieved by the labours of Ulphilas, whose ancestoi*s 
had been transported beyond the Danube from a small town of 
Cappadocia.*" 

Ulphilas, the bishop and apostle of the Goths, acquired their 
Ulphilas, luve and reverence by his blameless life and indefatigable 
iiiruoths, they received with implicit confidence the doctrines 

a.i>. 36 o,&c. of truth and virtue which he preached and practised. He 
executed the arduous task of translating the Scriptures into their 
native tongue, a dialect of the German or Teutonic language ; but 
lie prudently suppressed the four books of Kings, as they might tend 
to irritate the fierce and sanguinary spirit of the barbarians. The 

On the subject of Ulphilas and the conversion of the Goths, see Sozomen, 1. vi. 
c. .‘U; Socrates, 1. iv. c. 33; Theodoret, 1. iv. c. 37; Philostorg. 1. ii. c. 5. The heresy 
of PhilostorgiuB appears to have given him superior means of information. 


• This is the statement of Philostorgius; naturally anxious to make Ulphilas a 
but it is very suspicious, since Philo- countryman. See Aschbacli, Geschicht 
storgius was both a Cappadocian and an der Westgothen, p. 3J. — S. 

Arian, and may therefore have been 
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rude, imperfect idiom of soldiers and shepherds, so ill qualified to 
communicate any spiritual ideas, was improved and modulated by his 
genius ; and Ulphilas, before he could frame his version, was obliged 
to compose a new alphabet of twenty-four letters f" four of which he 
invented to express the peculiar sounds that were unknown to the 
Greek and Latin pronunciation.*^^ But the prosperous state of the 
Gothic church was soon afflicted by war and intestine discord, and 
the chieftains were divided by religion as well as by interest. Friti- 
gorn, the friend of the Romans, became the proselyte of Ulphilas ; 
while the haughty soul of Athanaric disdained the yoke of the empire 
and of the Gospel. The faith of the new converts was tried by the 
persecution which he excited, A waggon, bearing aloft the shapeless 
.'mage of Thor, perhaps, or of Woden, was conducted in solemn 
procession through the streets of the camp, and the rebels who refused 
to worship the god of their fathers were immediately burnt with their 
tents and families. The character of Ulphilas recommended him 
to the esteem of the Eastern court, where he twice appeared as the 
minister of peace; he pleaded the cause of the distressed Goths, 
who implored the protection of Valens; and the name of Moses was 
applied to this spiritual guide, who conducted his people through the 
deep waters of the Danube to the Laud of Promise."® The devout 
shepherds, who were attached to his person and tractable to hia 


A mutilated copy of the four Gospels in the Gothic version was published A.ti, 
l^iG5, and is esteemed the most ancient monument of the Teutonic language, though 
Wetstein attempts, by some frivolous conjectures, to deprive Ulphilas of the honour 
of the work. Two of the four additional letters express the W and our own Th. See 
Simon, Hist. Critique du Nouveau Testament, tom. ii. p. 219-223. Mill. Prolegom. 
p. 151, edit. Kuster. Wetstein, Prolegom. tom. i. p. 114.^ 

Philostorgius erroneously j)laces this passage under the reign of Constantine; but 
I am much inclined to believe that it preceded the great emigi-ation. 


• This is the Moeso-Gothic alphabet, of 
which many of the letters are evidently 
formed from the Greek and Roman. M. 
St. Martin, however, contends that it is 
impossible but that some Avritten alphabet 
must have been known long before among 
the Goths. He supposes that their former 
letters were those inscribed on the runes, 
which being inseparably connected with 
the old idolatrous superstitions were pro- 
scribed by the Christian missionaries. 
Everywhere the runes, so common among 
all the German tribes, disappear after the 
propagation of (Christianity. St. Martin, 
iv. p. 97, 98.— M. 

^ This manuscript, called the Codex 
Aj'genteus, found in the sixteenth century 
at Werden, in Westphalia, and now pre- 
served at Upsal, contains rather more than 
fiolf of the four Gospels. In 17G2 Knettel 


discovered and published from a Palimp- 
sest MS. four chapters of the Epistle 
to the Romans: they were reprinted at 
Upsal, 1703. M. Mai has since that time 
discovered I’urther fragments, and other 
remains of Moeso-Gothic literature, from 
a Palimpsest at Milan. See Ulphilse par- 
tium ineclitarum in Ambrosiams Palimj)- 
sestis ab Ang. Male repertarum specimen. 
Milan, 4to. 1819.— M. and S. 

Though there can be little doubt that 
Ulphilas made such a version, it is con- 
sidered by many critics extremely doubt- 
ful whether it is contained in the MS. at 
Upsal, or even whether the language ol 
that MS. is genuine Old Gothic. It is 
maintained that it is a century and a half 
later than the time of Ulphilas. See Asch- 
Dach, Gesch. der Westgothen, p. 35 seq, 
— S. 
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voice, itc^iuiesced in their settlement at the foot of the Mwsian moun- 
tains, ill a countiy of woodlands and pastures, which supported their 
Hocks and herds, and enabled them to purchase the com and wine of 
the more plentiful provinces. These harmless barbarians multiplied 
in obscure peace and the profession of Christianity.” 

Their fiercer brethren, the formidable Visigoths, universally adoptea 
The Goths igion of the Romans, with whom they maintair^ed a 

Vandals, * perpetual intercourse of war, of friendship, or of conquest. 

In their long and victorious march from the Danube to the 
chri^nity, Atlantic ocean they converted their allies ; they educated 
A.D.4oo,&c. generation; and the devotion which reigned in 

the camp of Alaric, or the court of Toulouse, might edify or dis- 
gi’ace the palaces of Rome and Constantinople."* During the same 
period Christianity was embraced by almost all the barbarians who 
established their kingdoms on the ruins of the Western empire ; the 
Burgundians in Gaul, the Suevi in Spain, the Vandals in Africa, the 
Ostrogoths in Pannonia, and the various bands of mercenaries that 
raised Odoacer to the throne of Italy. The Franks and the Saxons 
still persevered in the errors of Paganism ; but the Franks obtained 
the monarchy of Gaul by their submission to the example cf Clovis ; 
and the Saxon conquerors of Britain were reclaimed from their 
savage superstition by the missionaries of Rome. These barbarian 
proselytes displayed an ardent and successful zeal in the propagation of 
the faith. The Merovingian kings and their successors, Charlemagne 
and the Othos, extended by their laws and victories the dominion of 
the cross. England produced the apostle of Germany ; and the evan- 
gelic light was gradually diffused from the neighbourhood of the 
Rhine to the nations of the Elbe, the Vistula, and the Baltic."^* 

The different motives w^hich influenced the reason or the passions 
MoOveiof of fhe barbarian converts cannot easily be ascertained, 
their faith. They were often capricious and accidental; a dream, an 
omen, the report of a miracle, the example of some priest or hero, 
the charms of a believing wife, and, above all, the fortunate event of 
a prayer or vow which, in a moment of danger, they had addressed 
to the God of the Christians.*® The early prejudices of education 

We are obliged to Jomondes (de Reb. Get. c. 51, p. 688) for a short and lively 
picture of these lesser Goths. Gothi minores, populus imxnensus, cum suo Pontifioe 
ipeoque primate Wulfila. The last words, if they ai’e not mere tautology, imply some 
temporal jurisdiction. 

At nop ita Gotlii non ita Vandali; mails licot doctoribus instituti, meliores tamen 
etiam in hftc parte quam nostri. Salvian de Gubem. Dei, 1. vii. p. 243 [ed. Par. 1608]. 

^ Mosheim has slightly sketched the progress of Ch^tianity in the North, from 
the fourth to the fourteenth century. The subject would afford materials fer an 
ecclesiastical and even philosophical liwtory. 

^ To such a cause has Socrates (1. vii. c. 30) ascribed the conversion of the Bus^ 
gandians, whose Christian piety is celebrated bv Orosius 0. vii. c. 19 [33};. 
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were insensibly erased by the habits of frequent and familiar society ; 
the moral precepts of the Gospel were protected by the extiavagant 
virtues of the monks ; and a spiritual theology was supported by the 
visible ppwer of relics, and the pomp of religious worship. But the 
rational and ingenious mode of persuasion which a Saxon bishop 
suggested to a popular saint might sometimes be employed by tlie 
missionaries who laboured for the conversion of infidels. “ Admit/ ^ 
says the sagacious disputant, “ whatever they are pleased to assert 
“ of the fabulous and carnal genealogy of their gods and goddesses, 
“ who are propagated from each other. From this principle deduce 
“ their imperfect nature and human infirmities, the assurance they 
“ were ftam, and the probability that they will die. At what time, 
“ by what means, from what cause, were the eldest of the gods or 
“ goddesses produced ? Do they still continue, or have they ceased, 
“ to propagate ? If they have ceased, summon your antagonist to 
“ declare the reason of this strange alteration. If they still continue, 
“ the number of the gods must become infinite ; and shall we not 
“ risk, by the indiscreet worship of some impotent deity, to excite the 
‘‘ resentment of his jealous superior ? The visible heavens and 
** earth, the whole system of the universe, which may be conceived 
** by the mind, is it created or eternal ? If created, how or where 
“ could the gods themselves exist before the creation ? If eternal, how 
‘‘ could they assume the empire of an independent and pre-existing 
** world? Urge these arguments with temper and moderation; 

insinuate, at seasonable intervals, the truth and beauty of the 
‘‘ Christian revelation ; and endeavour to make the unbelievers 
“ ashamed without making them angry.” This metaphysical reason- 
ing, too refined perhaps for the barbarians of Germany, w’as fortified by 
the grosser weight of authority and popular consent. The advantage 
of temporal prosperity had deserted the Pagan cause and passed over 
to the service of Christianity. The Romans themselves, the most 
powerful and enlightened nation of the globe, had renounced their 
ancient superstition ; and if the ruin of their empire seemed to accuse 
the efficacy of the new faith, the disgrace was already retrieved by 
the conversion of the victorious Goths. The valiant and fortunate 
barbarians who subdued the provinces of the West successively re- 
ceived and reflected the same edifying example. Before the age of 
Charlemagne, the Christian nations of Europe might exult in the 
exclusive possession of the temperate climates, of the fertde lands 


•’ See an original and curious epistle from Daniel, the first bishop of Winchester 
(Beda, Hist. Socles. Anglorum, 1. v. o. 18, p. 203, edit. Smith), to St. Boniface, who 
preached the Gospel among the savages of Hesse and Thuringia. Epistol. Bonifudi. 
Urii. in the Masima Bibliotheca Patrum, tom. xiii. p. 93, 
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wliich produced com, wine, and oil ; while the savage idolaters and 
^heir helpless idols were confined to the extremities of the earth, the 
dark and frozen regions of the North.®* 

Christianity, which opened the gates of Heaven to the barbarians, 
Effect* of introduced an important change in their moral and political 
condition. They received, at the same time, the use of 
letters, so essential to a religion whose doctrines are con- 
tained in a sacred book ; and while they studied the divine truth, 
their minds were insensibly enlarged by the distant view of history, 
of nature, of the arts, and of society. The version of the Scriptures 
into their native tongue, which had facilitated their conversion, must 
excite, among their clergy, some curiosity to read the original text, 
to understand the sacred liturgy of the church, and to examine, in 
the writings of the fathers, tlie chain of ecclesiastical tradition. 
These spiritual gifts were preserved in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, which concealed the inestimable monuments of ancient 
learning. The immortal productions of Virgil, Cicero, and Livy, 
which were accessible to the Christian barbarians, maintained a silent 
intercourse between the reign of Augustus and the times of Clovis and 
Charlemagne. The emulation of mankind was encouraged by the 
remembrance of a more perfect state ; and the flame of science was 
secretly kept alive, to warm and enlighten the mature age of tlie 
Western world. In the most corrupt state of Christianity the bar- 
barians might learn justice from the law^ and mercy from the (ioq)d ; 
and if the knowledge of their duty was insufficient to guide tlieii 
actions or to regulate their passions, they were sometimes restrained 
by conscience, and frequently punished by remorse. But the direct 
authority of religion was less effectual than the holy communion, 
w^hich united them with their Christian brethren in spiritual friend- 
ship. The influence of these sentiments contributed to secure their 
fidelity in the service or the alliance of the Romans, to alleviate the 
Horrors of war, to moderate the insolence of conquest, and to pre- 
serve, in the downfall of the empire, a permanent respect for the 
name and institutions of Rome. In the days of Paganism the 
j>ricsts of Gaul and Germany reigned over the people, and controlled 
the jurisdiction of the magistrates ; and the zealous proselytes trans- 
ferred an equal, or more ample, measure of devout obedience to the 
j)ontiffs of the Christian faith. The sacred character of the bishops 
was supported by their temporal possessions ; they obtained an 
honourable seat in the legislative assemblies of soldiers and freemen ; 

“ The sword of Charlemagne added weight to the argument; but when Daniel wrote 
this epistle (a.d. 723), the I^hometans, who reigned from India to Spain, might luivs 
Ktorted it against the Christians. 
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and it was their interest, as well as their duty, to mollify by peaceful 
counsels the fierce spirit of the barbarians. The perpetual corre- 
spondence of the Latin clergy, the frequent pilgrimages to Rome and 
Jerusalem, and the growing authority of the popes, cemented the 
union of the Christian republic, and gradually produced the similar 
manners and common jurisprudence which have distinguished from 
the rest of mankind the independent, and even hostile, nations of 
modern Europe. 

But the operation of these causes was checked and retarded by the 
unfortunate accident which infused a deadly poison into the They are 
cup of Salvation. Whatever might be the early sentiments 
of Ulphilas, his connections with the empire and the church 
were formed during the reign of Arianism. The apostle of the 
Goths subscribed the creed of Rimini ; professed with freedom, and 
perhaps with sincerity, that the Son was not equal or consubstantial 
to the Father;®'^ communicated these errors to the clergy and 
people ; and infected the barbaric world with an heresy which the 
great Theodosius proscribed and extinguished among the Romans. 
The temper and understanding of the new proselytes w'ere not 
adapted to metaphysical subtleties ; but they strenuously maintained 
what they had piously received as the pure and genuine doctrines of 
Christianity. The advantage of preaching and expounding the 
Scriptures in the Teutonic language promoted the apostolic labours 
of Ulphilas and his successors ; and they ordained a competent 
number of bishops and presbyters for the instruction of the kindred 
tribes. The Ostrogoths, the Burgundians, the Suevi, and the 
Vandals, who had listened to the eloquence of the Latin clergy,®^ 
preferred the more intelligible lessons of their domestic teachers; 
and Arianism was adopted as the national faith of the warlike con- 
verts who were seated on the ruins of the Western empire. This 
irreconcileable difference of religion was a perpetual source of jealousy 
and hatred ; and the reproach of Barbarian was embittered by the 
more odious epithet of Heretic, The heroes of the North, who had 


** The opinions of Ulphilas and the Goths inclined to semi-Arianism^ since they 
would not say that the Son was a creature, though they held communion with those 
who maintained that heresy. Their apostle represented the whole controversy as a 
question of trifling moment which had been raised by the passions of the clergy. 
Theodoret, 1. iv. c. 37. 

The Arianism of the Goths has been imputed to the emperor Yalens: '*Itaque 
** justo Dei judicio ipsi eum vivum incenderunt, qui propter oum etiam mortui, vitio 
** erroiis arsuri sunt.” Orosius, 1. vii. c. 33, p. 554. This cruel sentence is confirmed 
by Tillemont (M^m. Eccl(?s. tom. vi. p. 604-610), who coolly observes, “ un soul 
** homme entraina dans I’enfer im nombre inflni de Septentrionaux,’' &c. Salvian (do 
Gubem. Dei, 1. v. p. 150, 151) pities and excuses their involuntary error. 

** Orosius affirms, in the year 416 (1. vii. c. 41, p. 580), that the churches of Christ 
(of the catholics) were filled with Huns, Suevi, Vandals, Burgundians. 
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submitted with some reluctance to believe that aL their ancestors 
were in hell,®® were astonished and exasperated to learn that they 
themselves had only changed the mode of their eternal condemnation* 
Instead of the smooth applause which Christian kings are accustomed 
to expect from their loyal prelates, the orthodox bishops and their 
clergy were in a state of opposition to the Arian courts ; and their 
indiscreet opposition frequently became criminal, and might some- 
times be dangerous.®^ The pulpit, that safe and sacred organ 
of sedition, resounded with the names of Pharaoh and Holofernes ;®® 
the public discontent was inflamed by the hope or promise of a 
glorious deliverance ; and the seditious saints were tempted to pro- 
oenerai ™ote the accomplishment of their own predictions. Not- 
toieration. withstanding these provocations, the catholics of Gaul, 
Spain, and Italy, enjoyed, under the reign of the Arians, the free 
and peaceful exercise of their religion. Their haughty masters 
respected the zeal of a numerous people, resolved to die at the foot 
of their altars, and the example of their devout constancy was admired 
and imitated by the barbarians themselves. The conquerors evaded, 
however, the disgraceful reproach or confession of fear, by attributing 
their toleration to the liberal motives of reason and humanity ; and 
while they aftected the language, they imperceptibly imbibed the 
spirit, of genuine Christianity. 

The peace of the church was sometimes interrupted. The catholics 
were indiscreet, the barbarians were impatient; and the 

Arian per- . , . , ... i • i i i i 

Sr^Sdais seventy or injustice, which had been recom- 

mended by the Arian clergy, were exaggerated by the 
orthodox writers. The guilt of persecution may be imputed to Euric, 
king of the Visigoths, who suspended the exercise of ecclesiastical, 
or, at least, of episcopal functions, and punished the popular bishops 
of Aquitain with imprisonment, exile, and confiscation.®® But the 
cruel and absurd enterprise of subduing the minds of a whole people 
was undertaken by the Vandals alone. Genseric himself, in his 
early youth, had renounced the orthodox communion ; and the 

Eadbod, king of the Frisons, waa so much scaadalised by this rash declaration of 
a missiona^, that he drew back his foot after he had entered the baptismal font. See 
Fleu^, Hist. EccUb. tom. ix. p. 167. 

^ l%e epistles of Sidonius, bishop of Clermont under the VisigothB, and of Avitus, 
bishop of Vienne under the Burgundians, explain, sometimes in dark hints, the 
genem dispositions of the catholics. The history of Clovis and Theodoric will sug- 
gest some particular facts. 

* Qenseric confessed the resemblance by the severity with which he punished such 
indiscreet allusions. Victor Vitensis, i. 7, p. 10. 

Such are the contemporary complaints of Sidonius, bishop of Clermont (1. vii. c. 6; 
p. 182, &o., edit. Sirmond). Gregory of Tours, who quotes this Epistle (1. ii. c. 25, 
in tom. ii. p. 174), extorts an unwarrantable assertion, that, of the nine vacancies in 
Aquitain, some had been produced by episcopal martyrdoms. 
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apostate could neither grant nor expect a sincere forgiveness. He 
was exasperated to find that the Africans, w’ho had fled oeuseric, 
before him in the field, still presumed to dispute his will in 
synods and churches ; and his ferocious mind was incapable of fear 
or of compassion. His catholic subjects were oppressed by intolerant 
laws and arbitrary punishments. The language of Genseric was 
furious and formidable ; the knowledge of his intentions might justify 
the most unfavourable interpretation of his actions ; and the Arians 
were reproached with the frequent executions which stained the 
palace and the dominions of the tyrant. Arms and ambition were, 
however, the ruling passions of the monarch of the sea. But Hunneric, 
Hunneric, his inglorious son, who seemed to inherit only 
his vices, tormented the catholics with the same unrelenting fury 
which had been fatal to his brother, his nephews, and the friends and 
favourites of his father ; and even to the Arian patriarch, who was 
inhumanly burnt alive in the midst of Carthage. The religious war 
was preceded and prepared by an insidious truce ; persecution was 
made the serious and important business of the Vandal court ; and 
the loathsome disease which hastened the death of Hunneric revenged 
the injuries, without contributing to the deliverance, of the church. 
The throne of Africa was successively filled by the two Gunaamund, 
nephews of Hunneric; by Gundamund, who reigned about 
twelve, and by Thrasimund, who governed the nation above twei\ty- 
seven, years. Their administration was hostile and oppressive to the 
orthodox party. Gundamund appeared to emulate, or even to sur- 
pass, the cruelty of his uncle , and if at length he relented, if he 
recalled the bishops, and restored the freedom of Athanasian worship, 
a premature death intercepted the benefits of his tardy clemency. 
His brother, Thrasimund, was the greatest and most accom- Thrasimund, 
pKshed of the Vandal kings, whom he excelled in beauty, 
prudence, and magnanimity of souL But this magnanimous character 
was degraded by his intolerant zeal and deceitful clemency. Instead 
of threats and tortures, he employed the gentle, but efficacious, powers 
of seduction. Wealth, dignity, and the royal favour were the liberal 
rewards of apostacy ; the catholics who had violated the laws might 
purchase their pardon by the renunciation of their faith ; and when- 
ever Thrasimund meditated any rigorous measure, he patiently waited 
till the indiscretion of his adversaries furnished him with a specious 
opportunity. Bigotry was his last sentiment in the hour of death ; 
and he exacted from his successor a solemn oath that he would never 
tolerate the sectaries of Athanasius. But his successor, Hiideric, 
Hilderic, the gentle son of the savage Hunneric, preferred 
the duties of humanity and justice to the vain obligation of an ixr- 
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pious oath ; and his accjession was gloriously marked by the restora* 
aeiimer peacc and universal freedom. The throne of that 

A.D. 630 .’ virtuous, though feeble monarch, was usurped by his cousin 
Gclimer, a zealous Arian : but the Vandal kingdom, before he could 
enjoy or abuse his power, was subverted by the arms of Belisarius ; and 
the orthodox party retaliated the injuries which they had endured.®® 

The passionate declamations of the catholics, the sole histo- 
A general rians of this persccution, cannot afford any distinct series 
^rwoitSn of causes and events, any impartial view of characters 
In Africa. counscls ; but the most remarkable circumstances that 
deserve either credit or notice may be referred to the following 
heads: I. In the original law, which is still extant,®^ Hunneric 
expressly declares, and the declaration appears to be correct, that 
he had faithfully transcribed the regulations and penalties of the 
Imperial edicts against the heretical congregations, the clergy, and 
the people, who dissented from the established religion. If the rights 
of conscience had been understood, the catholics must have con- 
demned their past conduct, or acquiesced in their actual sufferings. 
But they still persisted to refuse the indulgence which they claimed. 
While they trembled under the lash of persecution, they praised the 
laudable severity of Hunneric himself, who burnt or banished great 
numbers of Manichaeans and they rejected with horror the ignomi- 
nious compromise, that the disciples of Arius and of Athanasius 
should enjoy a reciprocal and similar toleration in the territories of 
the Romans and in those of the Vandals.®^ II. The practice of a 
conference, which the catholics had so frequently used to insult and 
punish their obstinate antagonists, was retorted against themselves.®^ 
At the command of Hunneric, four hundred and sixty-six orthodox 
bishops assembled at Carthage ; but when they were admitted into 

The original monuments of the Vandal persecution are preserved in the five books 
of the history of Victor Vitensis (de Persecutione Vandalicft), a bishop who was exiled 
by Hunneric; in the Life of St. Fulgentius, who was distinguished in the persecution 
of Thrasimund (in Biblioth. Max. Patrura, tom. ix. p. 4-16); and in the first book of 
the Vandalio War, by the impartial Procopius (c. 7, 8, p. 196, 197, 198, 199 [ed. Paris; 
tom. i. p. 344 ed. Bonn]). Dom Ruinart, the last editor of Victor, has illus- 
trated the whole subject with a copious and learned apparatus of notes and sup- 
plement. (Paris, 1694.) 

Victor, iv. 2, p. 65. Hunneric refuses the name of Catholics to the ffomoousians. 
He describes, as the veri Divinse Majestatis cultores, his own party, who professed the 
faith, confirmed by more than a thousand bishops, in the synods of Rimini and 
Seleucia. 

** Victor, ii. 1, p. 21, 22, Lavtdahilior . . . videbatur. In the MSS. which omit this 
word, the passage is unintelligible. See Ruinart, Not. p. 164. 

“ Victor, ii. 2, p. 22, 23 (^21, 22]. The clergy of Carthage called these conditions 
perieviosiB ; and they seem, indeed, to have been proposed as a snare to entrap the 
catholic bishops. 

See the narrative of this conference and the treatment of the bishops in Victor, ii. 
13-18, p. 35-42, and the whole fourth book, p. 63-71. The third book, p. 42-62, is 
entirely filled by their apology or confession of faith. 
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the hall of audience, tney had the mortification of beholding the 
Ariaii Cyrila exalted on the patriarchal throne. The disputants 
were separated, after the mutual and ordinary reproaches of noise 
and silence, of delay and precipitation, of military force and of 
popular clamour. One martyr and one confessor were selected 
among the catholic bishops; twenty-eight escaped by flight, and 
eighty-eight by conformity ; forty-six w'ere sent into Corsica to cut 
timber for the royal navy ; and three hundred and two were banished 
to the different parts of Africa, exposed to the insults of their 
enemies, and carefully deprived of all the temporal and spiritual 
comforts of life.®^ The hardships of ten years’ exile must have 
reduced their numbers ; and if they had complied with the law of 
Thrasimund, which prohibited any episcopal consecrations, the 
orthodox church of Africa must have expired with the lives of its 
actual members. They disobeyed ; and their disobedience w^as 
punished by a second exile of two hundred and twenty bishops into 
Sardinia, w^here they languished fifteen years, till the accession of 
the gracious Hilderic.®® The two islands were judiciously chosen by 
the malice of their Arian tyrants. Seneca, from his own experience, 
lias deplored and exaggerated the miserable state of Corsica,®^ and 
the plenty of Sardinia was overbalanced by the unwholesome quality 
of the air.-’^ III. The zeal of Genseric and his successors for the 
conversion of the catholics must have rendered them still more 
jealous to guard the purity of the V.andal faith. Before the churches 
were finally shut, it was a crime to appear in a barbarian dress ; and 
those who presumed to neglect the royal mandate were rudely 
dragged backwards by their long liair.'**-^ The palatine officers, w’ho 
refused to profess the religion of their prince, w^ere ignominiously 

See the list of the African bishops, in Victor, p. 117-140, and Rninart’s notes, 
p. 2ir»-;{97. The schismatic name of Jhnatiis frequently occurs, and they appear to 
have adopted (like our fanatics of the last age) the pious appellations of Deodatits, 
J)eogr(itias, Quidnultdeus, Hahetdeum^ &c.* 

^ Fulgent. Vit. c. lG-29. Thrasimund affected the praise of moderation and 
learning; and Fulgentius addre.ssed three books of controversy to the Arian tyrant, 
whom he styles piissitne Rex. Biblioth. Maxim. Patrum, tom. ix. p. 41, Only sixty 
bisliops are mentioned as exiles in the Life of Fulgentius; they are increased to one 
hundred and twenty by Victor Tunnunensis and Isidore; but the number of two 
hundred and twenty is specified in the Historia Miscella and a short authentic chronicle 
of the times. See Ruinart, p. 570, 571. 

^ See the base and insipid epigrams of the Stoic, who could not support exile with 
more fortitude than Ovid. Corsica might not produce com, wine, or oil; but it could 
not be destitute of grass, water, and even fire. 

“ Si ob gravitatem coeli interissent, vile damnum. Tacit. Annal. ii. 85. In this 
application Thrasimund would have adopted the reading of some critics, utile 
damnum. 

See these preludes of a general persecution, in Victor, ii. c. 3, 4, 7, and the two 
edicts of Hunneric, 1. ii. p. 35, 1. iv. p. 64. 


These names appear to have been introduced by the DonatiBts.—M. 
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(Stripped of their honours and employments; banished to Sardinia 
and Sicily; or condemned to the servile labours of slaves and pea* 
sants in the fields of Utica. In the districts which had been 
peculiarly allotted to the Vandals, the exercise of the catholic worship 
was more strictly prohibited ; and severe penalties were denounced 
against the guilt both of the missionary and the proselyte. By these 
arts the faith of the barbarians was preserved, and their zeal was 
inflamed: they discharged with devout fury the office of spies, 
informers, or executioners ; and whenever their cavalry took the 
field, it was the favourite amusement of the march to defile the 
churches and to insult the clergy of the adverse faction.^®® IV. The 
citizens who had been educated in the luxury of the Roman province 
were delivered, with exquisite cruelty, to the Moors of the desert. 
A venerable train of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, with a faithful 
crowd of four thousand and ninety-six persons, whose guilt is not 
precisely ascertained, were torn from their native homes by the com- 
mand of Hunneric. During the night they were confined, like a 
herd of cattle, amidst their own ordure : during the day they pursued 
their march over the burning sands ; and if they fainted under the 
heat and fatigue, they were goaded or dragged along till they expired 
in the hands of their tormentors.^ These unhappy exiles, when 
they reached the Moorish huts, might excite the compassion of a 
])eople whose native humanity was neither improved by reason nor 
corrupted by fanaticism : but if they escaped the dangers, they were 
condemned to share the distress, of a savage life. V. It is incumbent 
on the authors of persecution previously to reflect whether they arc 
determined to support it in the last extreme. They excite the flame 
which they strive to extinguish ; and it soon becomes necessary to 
chastise the contumacy, as well as the crime, of the offender. The 
fine, which he is unable or unwilling to discharge, exposes his person 
to the severity of the law ; and his contempt of lighter penalties 
suggests the use and propriety of capital punishment. Through the 
veil of fiction and declamation we may clearly perceive that the* 
catholics, more especially under the reign of Hunneric, endured the 
most cruel and ignominious treatment.^"^ Respectable citizens, 
noble matrons, and consecrated virgins, were stripped naked and 
raised in the air by pulleys, with a weight suspended at their feet 

See Procopius de Bell. Vaudal. 1. i. c. 7 [c. 8J, p. 197, 198 [tom. i. p. 344 sqq,^ 
ed. Bonn]. A Mcorish prince endeavoured to propitiate the God of the Christians by 
his diligence to erase the marks of the Vandal sacrilege. 

See this story in Victor, ii. 8-12, p. 30-34. Victor describes the distress of 
these confessors as an eye-witness. 

** See the fifth book of Victor. His passionate complaints ore confirmed by the 
sober testimony of Procopius and the public declaration of the emperor Jnstiniaxi. 
Cod. 1. i. tit. xxvii. 
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In this painful attitude their naked bodies were tom with scourges, 
or burnt in the most tender parts with red-hot plates of iron. The 
amputation of the ears, the nose, the tongue, and the right hand was 
inflicted by the Arians ; and although the precise number cannot be 
defined, it is evident that many persons, among whom a bishop'®^ 
and a proconsul may be named, were entitled to the crown of mar- 
tyrdom. The same honour has been ascribed to the memory of 
(>ount Sebastian, who professed the Nicene creed with unshaken con- 
stancy; and Genserlc might detest as an heretic the brave and 
ambitious fugitive whom he dreaded as a rival. VI. A new mode 
of conversion, which might subdue the feeble and alarm the timorous, 
was employed by the Arian ministers. They injposed, by fraud or 
violence, the rites of baptism ; and punished the apostacy of the 
catholics, if they disclaimed this odious and profane ceremony, which 
scandalously violated the freedom of the will and the unity of the 
sacrament. The hostile sects had formerly allowed the validity of 
each other’s baptism ; and the innovation, so fiercely maintained by 
the Vandals, can be imputed only to the example and advice of the 
Donatists. VIT. The Arian clergy surpassed in religious cruelty the 
king and his Vandals; but they were incapable of cultivating the 
spiritual vineyard which they were so desirous to possess. A patri- 
arch^^^*^ might S(iat himself on the throne of (Carthage ; some bishops, 
in the principal cities, might usurp the place of their rivals ; but the 
smallness of their numbers, and their ignorance of the Latin lan- 
guage,^ disqualified the barbarians for the ecclesiastical ministry of 
a great church ; and the Africans, after the loss of their orthodox 
pastors, were deprived of the public exercise of Christianity. VIII. 
The emperors were the natural protectors of the ITomoousian doc- 
trine ; and the faithful people of Africa, both as Romans and as 
catholics, preferred their lawful sovereignty to the usurpation of the 
barbarous heretics. During an interval of peace and friendship 


Victor, ii. 18, p. 41. 

Victor, V. 4, p. 74, 75. Ilis name was Victorianus, and he was a wealthy citizen 
of Adriimetum, who enjoyed the confidence of the king, by whose favour he had 
obtained the ojfice, or at least the title, of proconsul of Africa. 

Victor, i. 6, p. 8, 9. After relating the firm I’esistanco and dexterous reply of 
Count Sebastian, he adds, quare alio [alius] generis argumento postea bellioosum virum 
occidit. 

*** Victor, V. 12, 13. Tillemont, Mdm. Ecc14b. tom. vi. p. G09. 

Primate was more properly the title of the bishop of Carthage; hut the name of 
patriarch was given by the sects and nations to their princip^ ecclesiastic. See 
Thomassin, Discipline do TEglise, tom. i. p. 155, 158. 

The patriarch Cyrila himself publicly declared that he did not understand Latin 
(Victor, ii. 18, p. 42): Nescio Latine; and he might converse with tolerable ease, 
%vithout being capable of disputing or preaching in that language. His Vandal clei-gy 
were still more ignorant; and small coufidence could he placed in the Africans who 
hiul conformed. 
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Hunncnc restored the cathedral of Carthage, at the intercession 
of Zeno, who reigned in the East, and of Placidia, the daughter and 
relict of emperors and the sister of the queen of the VandalsJ®* 
But this decent regard was of short duration ; and the haughty tyrant 
displayed his contempt for the religion of the empire, by studiously 
arranging the bloody images of persecution in all the principal streets 
through which the Roman ambassador must pass in his way to the 
palace.''*^ An oath was required from the bishops who were assem- 
bled at Carthage, that they would support the succession of his son 
llilderic, and that they would renounce all foreign or transmarine 
correspondence. This engagement, consistent, as it should seem, 
with their moral and religious duties, was refused by the more saga- 
cious members of the assembly. Their refusal, faintly coloured by 
the pretence that it is unlawful for a Christian to swear, must provoke 
the suspicions of a jealous tyrant. 

The Catholics, oppressed by royal and military force, were far 
Catholic superior to their adversaries in numbers and learning, 
frauds. With the same weapons which the Greek and Latin 
fathers had already provided for the Arian controversy, they re- 
peatedly silenced or vanquished the fierce and illiterate successors of 
Ulphilas. The consciousness of their own superiority might have 
raised them above the arts and passions of religious warfare. Yet, 
instead of assuming such honourable pride, the orthodox theologians 
were tempted, by the assurance of impunity, to compose fictions 
wdiich must be stigmatised with the epithets of fraud and forgery. 
They ascribed their own polemical works to the most venerable names 
of Christian antiquity ; the characters of Athanasius and Augustin 
were awkwardly personated by Vigilius and his disciples and the 
famous creed, which so clearly expounds the mysteries of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, is deduced, with strong probability, Irom this 
African school Even the Scriptures themselves were profaned by 

^ »» Vicstor, ii. 1, 2, p. 22. 

Victor, V. 7, p. 77. He appeals to the ambassador himself, whose tultwa 
UraniuB. 

Astutiores. Victor, iv. 4, p. 70. He plainly intimates that their quotation of the 
Gospel, ‘‘Non jurabitis in toto,” was only meant to elude the obligation of an incon- 
venient oath. The forty -six bishops who refused were banished to Corsica; the three 
hundred and two who swore were distributed through the provinces of Africa. 

Fulgentius, bishop of Ruspae, in the Byzacene province, was of a senatorial 
family and had received a liberal education. He could repeat all Homer and Menander 
before he was allowed to study Latin, his native tongue (Vit. Fulgent, c. 1). Many 
African bishops might understand Greek, and many Greek theologians were translated 
into Latin. 

Compare the two prefaces to the Dialogue of Vigilius of Thapsxis (p. 118, 119, 
edit. ChifLet). He might amuse his learned reader with an innocent fiction ; but the 
subject was too grave, and the Africans were too ignorant. 

The P. Quesnel started this opinion, which has been favourably received. But 
the three following truths, however surprising they may seem, are now universally 
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their rash and sacrilegious hands. The memorable text which asserts 
the unity of the Three who bear witness in heaven is condemned 
by the universal silence of the orthodox fathers, ancient versions, and 
authentic manuscripts.”® It was first alleged by the catholic bishops 
whom Hunneric summoned to the conference of Carthage.”’’^ An 
allegorical interpretation, in the form perhaps of a marginal note, 
invaded the text of the Latin Bibles which were renewed and cor- 
rected in a dark period of ten centuries.”® After the invention ol 
printing,”® the editors of the Greek Testament yielded to their own 
prejudices, or those of the times and the pious fraud, which was 
embraced with equal zeal at Rome and at Geneva, has been infinitely 
multiplied in every country and every language of modern Europe. 


acknowledged (Gerard Voasius, tom. vi. p. 516-522 ; Tillemont, Mdm. EccI^m. 
tom. viii. p. 667-671). 1. St. Athanasius is not the author of the creed which is so 

frequently read in our churches. 2. It does not appear to have existed within a cen- 
tury after his death. 3. It was originally composed in the Latin tongue, and, conse- 
quently, in the Western provinces. Gennadius, patriarch of Constantinople, was so 
much amazed by this extraordinary composition, that he frankly pronounced it to be 
the work of a dninken man. Potav. Dogmat. Theologica, tom. ii. 1. vii. c. 8, p. 687. 

1 John V. 7. See Simon, Hist. Critique du Kouveau Testament, part i. c. xviii. 
p. 203-218; and part ii. c. ix. p. 99-121; and the elaborate Prolegomena and Annota- 
tions of Pr. Mill and Wetstein to their editions of the Greek Testament. In 1689, 
the papist Simon strove to be free; in 1707, the protestant Mill wished to be a slave; 
in 1751, the Arminian Wetstein used the liberty of his times and of his sect.* 

Of all the MSS. now extant, above fourscore in number, some of which are more 
than 1200 years old (Wetstein ad loc.). The orModoj? copies of the Vatican, of the 
Complutensian editors, of Robert Stephens, are become invisible; and the two MSS. 
of Dublin and Berlin are unworthy to form an exception. See Emlyn's Works, 
vol. ii. p. 227-255, 269-299; and M. do Missy’s four ingenious letters, in tom. viii. and 
ix. of the Journal Britaunique. 

Or, more properly, by the four bishops who composed and published the pro- 
fession of faith in the name of their brethren. They styled this text luce clariug 
(Victor Vitensis de Persecut. Vandal. 1. iii. c. 11, p. 54). It is quoted soon afterwards 
by the African polemics Vigilius and Fulgentius. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Bibles were corrected by Lanfranc^ 
archbishop of Canterbury, and by Nicolas, cardinal fmd librarian of the Roman 
church, secundum orthodoxam fidem (Wetstein, Prolegom. p. 84, 85). Notwith- 
standing these corrections, the passage is still wanting in twenty-five Latin MSS. 
(Wetstein ad loc.), the oldest and the fairest; two qualities seldom united, except in 
manuscripts. 

The art which the Germans had invented was applied in Italy to the profane 
writers of Rome and Greece. The original Greek of the New Testament was published 
about the same time (a.d. 1514, 1516, 1520) by the industry of Erasmus and the 
munificence of Cardinal Ximenes. The Complutensian Polyglot cost the cardinal 
50,000 ducats. See Mattaire, Annal. Typograph. tom. ii, p. 2-8, 125-133; and 
Wetstein, Prolegomena, p. 116-127. 

>5*0 The three witnesses have been established in our Greek Testaments by the 
prudence of Erasmus; the honest bigotry of the Complutensian editors; the typo- 
graphical fraud or error of Robert Stephens in the placing a crotchet; and the 
deliberate falsehood or strange misapprehension of Theodore Beza. 


• This controversy has continued to be 
agitated, but with declining interest even 
in the more religious part of the com- 
munity, and majjr now be considered to 
have terminated m an almost general ac- 


quiescence of the learned in the conclu- 
sions of PoFBon in his Letters to Travis. 
See the pamphlets of the late Bishop ot 
Salisbury and of Grito Cantabrigiensis, Dr, 
Turton of Cambridge. — ^M. 
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The example of fraud must excite suspicion: and the specious 
miracles by which the African catholics have defended the 
•ndmiTMdei. and justice of their cause may be ascribed, with more 
reason, to their own industry than to the visible protection of Heaven. 
Yet the historian who views this religious conflict with an impartia. 
eye may condescend to mention one preternatural event, which will 
edify the devout and surprise the incredulous. Tipasa,^^^ a maritime 
colony of Mauritania, sixteen miles to the east of Cmsarea, had been 
distinguished in every age by the orthodox zeal of its inhabitants. 
They had braved the fury of the Donatists they resisted or eluded 
the tyranny of the Arians. The town was deserted on the approach 
of an heretical bishop : most of the inhabitants who could procure ships 
passed over to the coast of Spain ; and the unhappy remnant, refusing 
all communion with the usurper, still presumed to hold their pious, 
but illegal, assemblies. Their disobedience exasperated the cruelty 
of Hunneric. A military count was despatched from Carthage to 
Tipasa : he collected the catholics in the Forum, and, in the pre- 
sence of the whole province, deprived the guilty of their right hands 
and their tongues. But the holy confessors continued to speak without 
tongues ; and this miracle is attested by Victor, an African bishop, 
who published an history of the persecution wuthin two years After the 
event.^"’^ “ If any one,” says Victor, “ should doubt of the truth, 

“ let him repair to Constantinople, and listen to the clear and per- 
“ feet language of Restitutus, the subdeacon, ‘ one of these glorious 
“ sufferers, who is now lodged in the palace of the emperor Zeno, and 
“ is respected by the devout empress.” At Constantinople we are 
astonished to find a cool, a learned, and unexceptionable witness, 
without interest, and without passion. iEneas of Gaza, a Platonic 
philosopher, has accurately described his own observations on these 
African sufferers. “ I saw them myself : I heard them speak : I 
“ diligently inquired by what means such an articulate voice could 
“ be formed without any organ of speech : I used my eyes to examine 
“ the report of my ears : I opened their mouth, and saw that the whole 
“ tongue had been completely torn away by the roots ; an operation 
“ which the physicians generally suppose to be mortal.” The testi^ 


Plin. Hist. Nat\iral. v, I ; Itmerar. Wesseling, p. 15; Cellarius, Qeograph. Antiq. 
fcoin. ii. part ii. p. 127. This Tipasa (which murt not be confounded with another 
in Numidia) was a town of some note, since Vespasian endowed it with the right of 
Latium. 

Optatus Milevitanus de Schism. Bonatist. 1. ii. p. 38. 

Victor Vitensis, V. p. 76. Ruinart, p. 483-487. 

^ueas Gazeeus in Theophrasto, in Biblioth. Patrum, tom. viii. p. 664, 665, He 
was a Christian, and composed this Dialogue (the Theophrastus) on the immortality 
of the soul and the resuirection of the body; besides twenty-five Epistles, still extant. 
See Cave ^Hist. Litteraria, p. 297) and Fabriciua (BibUoth. Grsec. tom. i. p. 422), 
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mony of iEneas of Gaza might be confirmed by the superfluous 
evidence of the emperor Justinian, in a perpetual edict; of Count 
Marcellinus, in his Chronicle of the times ; and of pope Gregory the 
First, who had resided at Constantinople as the minister of the 
Koman pontifiF.'®'' They all lived within the compass of a century ; 
and they all appeal to their personal knowledge or the public notoriety 
for the truth of a miracle which was repeated in several instances, 
displayed on the greatest theatre of the world, and submitted during 
,a series of years to the calm examination of the senses.. This super- 
natural gift of the African confessors, who spoke without tongues, 
will command the assent of those, and of those only, who already 
believe that their language was pure and orthodox. But the stubborn 
mind of an infidel is guarded by secret, incurable suspicion ; and the 
Arian, or Socinian, who has seriously rejected the doctrine of the 
Trinity, will not be shaken by the most plausible evidence of an 
Athanasian miracle. 

The Vandals and the Ostrogoths persevered in the profession of 
Arianism till the final ruin of the kingdoms w^hich they had 
founded in Africa and Italy, The barbarians of Gaul sub- of Amuiam 
nutted to the orthodox dominion of the Franks ; and Spain 
was restored to the catholic church by the voluntary conver- 
sion of the Visigoths. 

This salutary revolution was hastentMl by the example of a royal 
martyr, whom our calmer reason may style an ungrateful Revolt and 
rebel. Leovigild, the Gothic monarch of Spain, deserved SmSSe-* 
the respect of his enemies, and the love of his subjects : the Spain, 
catholics enjoyed a free toleration, and his Arian synods 57 t- 684 . 


Jusiiniau. Codex, 1. i. tit. xxvii. [leg. 1]; Marccllin. inChron. p. 45, iu Thesaur, 
Temporum Scaliger; Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 8, p. 196 [ed. Par ; tom. i. 
p. 345, ed. Bonn]; Gregor. Magnus, Dialog, iii. 32. None of these witnesses have 
specified the number of the confessors, which is fixed at sixty in an old menology 
(apud Kuinart, p. 48G). Two of them lost their speech by fornication; but the 
miracle is enhanced by the singular instance of a boy who had tievcr spoken before his 
tongue was cut out. 

See the two general historians of Spain, Mariana (Hist, de Rebu? Hispaui.T, 
tom. i. 1. V. c. 12-15, p. 182-194) and Ferreras (French translation, tom. ii. p. 206-247). 
Mariana almost forgets that he is a Jesuit, to assume the style and spirit of a Roman 
classic. Ferreras, an industrious compiler, reviews his facts and rectifies his 
chronology. 


* The evidence seems conclusive that 
the African confessors possessed the 
power of speech after their tongues had 
been amputated ; but Mr. Twisleton, in 
his exhaustive monograph, ** The Tongue 
not essential to Speech” (London, 1873), 
has shown that the fact need not be re- 
garded as miraculous, and has brought 

VOIh it. 


forward several well-authenticated in- 
stances of persons being able to speak, 
after their tongues had been amputated, 
in which the hypothesis of a miracle is 
inadmissible. These cases are all attested 
by credible eye-witnesses, and some ot 
them by eminent surgeons and scientific 
men of the present day. — S. 
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attempted, without much success, to reconcile their scruples by 
abolishing the unpopular rite of a second baptism. Ilis eldest son 
Hermenegild, who was invested by his father with the royal diadem 
and the fair principality of Baetica, contracted an honourable and 
orthodox alliance with a Merovingian princess, the daughter of Sige- 
bert, king of Austrasia, and of the famous Brunechild. The beau- 
teous Ingundis, who was no more than thirteen years of age, was 
received, beloved, and persecuted, in the Arian court of Toledo ; 
and her religious constancy was alternately assaulted with blandish 
rnents and violence by Goisvintha, the Gothic queen, who abused the 
double claim of maternal authority.^ Incensed by her resistance, 
(foisvintha seized the catholic princess by her long hair, inhumanly 
dashed her against the ground, kicked her till she was covered with 
blood, and at last gave orders that she should be stripped and thrown 
into a basin or fish-pond. Love and honour might excite Her- 
inenegild to resent this injurious treatment of his bride ; and he was 
gradually persuaded that Ingundis suffered for the cause of divine 
truth. Her tender complaints, and the weighty arguments of 
Leander, archbishop of Seville, accomplished his conversion ; and the 
heir of the Gothic monarchy was initiated in the Nicenc faith by the 
solemn rites of confirmation.^^® The rash youth, inflamed by zeal, 
and perhaps by ambition, was tempted to violate the duties of a son 
and a subject ; and the catholics of Spain, although they could not 
complain of persecution, applauded his pious rebellion against an 
neretical father. The civil war was protracted by the long and ob- 
stinate sieges of Merida, Cordova, and Seville, which had strenuously 
espoused the party of Hennenegild. He invited the orthodox bar- 
barians, the Suevi and the Franks, to the destruction of his native 
land : he solicited the dangerous aid of the Bomaiis, who possessed 
Africa and a part of the Spanish coast ; and his lioly ambassador, 
the archbishop Leander, effiK’tually negociated in person with the 
Byzantine court. But the hopes of the catholics were crushed by the 
active diligence of a monarch who commanded the troops and trea- 
sures of Spain ; and the guilty Hermenegild, after his vain attempts 


Goisvintlia successively married two kings of the Visigoths: Athanigild, to whom 
she bore Brunechild, the mother of Ingundis; and Leovigild, whose two sons, 
Hermenegild and Recared, were the issue of a former marriage. 

** Iracuudi^ furore succensa, adprehensain per comam capitis puellam in terram 
coulidit, et diu calcibus verberatam, ac sanguine cnientatam, jussit exspoliari, et 
piscinse immergi. Greg. Turon. 1. v. c. 39, in tom. ii. p. 265. Qregoi^ is one of our 
best originals for this portion of history. 

The catholics, who admitted the baptism of heretics, repeated the rite, or, as it 
was afterwards styled, the sacrament, of confirmation, to which they ascribed many 
mystic and marvellous prerogatives, both visible and invisible. See Cbardon, HisU 
des Sacremens, tom. L p. 405-552* 
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to resist or to escape, was compelled to surrender himself into the 
hands of an incensed father. Leovigild was still mindful of that 
sacred character ; and the rebel, despoiled of the regal ornaments, 
was still permitted, in a decent exile, to profess the catholic religion. 
His repeated and unsuccessful treasons at length provoked the in- 
dignation of the Gothic king ; and the sentence of death, which he 
pronounced with apparent reluctance, was privately executed in the 
tower of Seville.*^ The inflexible constancy with which he refused 
to accept the Arian communion, as the price of his safety, may 
excuse the honours that have been paid to the memory of St. Her- 
menegild. His wife and infant son were detained by the Romans in 
ignominious captivity ; and this domestic misfortune tarnished the 
glories of Leovigild, and embittered the last moments of his life. 

His son and successor, Recared, the first catholic king of Spain, 
had imbibed the faith of his unfortunate brother, which he conversion 
supported with more prudence and success. Instead of 
revolting against his father, Recared patiently expected the Spain* 
hour of his death. Instead of condemning his memory, he 
piously supposed that the dying monarch had abjured the errors of 
Arianism, and recommended to his son the conversion of the Gothic 
nation. To accomplish that salutary end, Recared convened an 
assembly of the Arian clergy and nobles, declared himself a catholic, 
and exhorted them to imitate the example of their prince. The 
laborious interpretation of doubtful texts, or the curious pursuit of 
metaphysical arguments, would have excited an endless controversy ; 
and the monarch disir(;ctly proposed to his illiterate audience two 
substantial and visible arguments, — the testimony of Earth and of 
Heaven. The l^arth had submitted to the Nici iie synod : the 
Romans, the barbarians, and the inhabitants of Spain, unanimously 
professed the same orthodox creed; and the Visigoths resisted, 
almost alone, the consent of the Christian world. A superstitious 
age was prepared to reverence, as the testimony of Heaven^ the pre- 
ternatural cures which were performed by the skill or virtue of the 
catholic clergy; the baptismal fonts of Osset in Re'etica,^*'*® which 
were spontaneously replenished each year on the vigil of Easter 

Oflset, or .Tiilia Constiintia, was opposite to Seville, on the northern side of the 
Baetis (Plin. Hist. Natur. iii. Il): and the authentic reference of Gregory of I’ours 
(Hist. Francor. 1. vi. c. 43, p. 288) deserves more credit than the name of Lusitania 
(de Gloritl Martyr, c. 24), which has been eagerly embraced by the vain and super- 
stitious Portuguese (Ferreras, Hist. d’Espagne, tom. ii. p. 166). 

This miracle was skilfully performed. An Arian king sealed the doors and dug 
a deep trench round the church without being able to intercept the Easter supply of 
baptismal water. 

* At Tarragona, according to Aschbach, An. iii, Mauritu Imp, See Aschbach, 
on the authority of Joan, Biclar. Chron. Oescli. der Westgothen, p. 213. — S. 
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and the miraculous shrine of St. Martin of Tours, which had already 
converted the Suevic prince and people of Gallicia.'"*^ The catholic 
king encountered some difficulties on this important change of the 
national religion. A conspiracy, secretly fomented by the queen- 
dowager, was formed against his life; and two counts excited a 
dangerous revolt in the Narbonnese GauL But Reeared disarmed the 
conspirators, defeated the rebels, and executed severe justice, which 
the Arians, in their turn, might brand with the reproach of persecution. 
Eight bishops, whose names betray their barbaric origin, abjurea 
their errors ; and all the books of Arian theology were reduced to 
ashes, with the house in which they had been purposely collected. 
The whole body of the Visigoths and Suevi were allured or driven 
into the pale of the catholic communion ; the faith, at least of the 
rising generation, was fervent and sincere ; and the devout liberality 
of the barbarians enriched the churches and monasteries of Spain. 
Seventy bishops, assembled in the council of Toledo, received the 
submission of their conquerors; and the zeal of the Spaniards im- 
proved the Nicene creed, by declaring the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Son, as well as from the Father ; a weighty point of 
doctrine, which produced, long afterwards, the schism of the Greek 
and Latin churches The royal proselyte immediately saluted and 
consulted pope Gregory, surnamed the Great, a learned and holy 
prelate, whose reign was distinguished by the conversion of heretics 
and infidels. The ambassadors of Recared respectfully offered on 
the threshold of the Vatican his rich presents of gold and gems ; 
they accepted, as a lucrative exchange, the hairs of St. John the 
Baptist ; a cross which enclosed a small piece of the true wood ; and 
a key that contained some particles of iron which had been scraped 
from the chains of St. Peter. ^ 

The same Gregory, the spiritual conqueror of Britain, encouraged 
(’onversion pious Theodclinda, queen of the Lombards, to propa- 
1 ombards Nicciie faith among the victorious savages, whose 

of Italy, recent Christianity was polluted by the Arian heresy. Her 

A.D. 6U0, Ac. , - , Ml 1 ^ ^ 1 1 

devout labours still left room tor the industry and success 
of future missionaries, and many cities of Italy were still disputed by 
hostile bishops. But the cause of Arianism was gradually suppressed 
by the weight of truth, of interest, and of example ; and the con- 

Ferrems (tom. ii. p. 1G8-175, a.d. 550) has illustrated the difficulties whicli 
regard the time and circumstances of the conversion of the Suevi. They had been 
recently imited by Leovigild to the Gothic monarchy of Spain. 

*** This addition to the Nicene, or rather the Constantinopolitan creed, was first 
made in the eighth council of Toledo, a.d. 653; but it was expressive of the popuhur 
doctrine (Gerard Vossius, tom. vi. p, 527, de tribus Symbolu). 

Soe Gregor. Magn. 1. vii. Epist. 126, apud Baronium, Arnal. Kccles. a.d. 5?3. 
No 25, 26 [1. ix. £p. 122, tom. U. p. 1031, id, Bened*]. ' 
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iroversy, which Egypt had derived from the Platonic school, was ter- 
minated, after a war of three hundred years, by the final conversion 
of the Lombards of Italy. 

The first missionaries who preached the Gospel to the barbarians 
appealed to the eridence of reason, and claimed the benefit persecotion 
of toleration. But no sooner had they established their 
spiritual dominion than they exhorted the Christian kings 
to extirpate, without mercy, the remains of Roman or barbaric 
superstition. The successors of Clovis inflicted one hundred lashes 
on the peasants who refused to destroy their idols ; the crime of 
sacrificing to the dmmons was punished by the Anglo-Saxon laws 
with the heavier penalties of imprisonment and confiscation; and 
even the wise Alfred adopted, as an indispensable duty, the extreme 
rigour of the Mosaic institutions.'^’’^ But the punishment and the 
crime were gradually abolished among a Christian people; the 
theological disputes of the schools were suspended by propitious 
ignorance ; and the intolerant spirit, which could find neither idolaters 
nor heretics, was reduced to the persecution of the Jews. That 
exiled nation had founded some synagogues in the cities of Gaul ; 
but Spain, since the time of Hadrian, was filled with their numerous 
colonies.'^® The wealth which they accumulated by trade and the 
management of the finances invited the pious avarice of their masters ; 
and they might be oppressed without danger, as they had lost the 
use, and even the remembrance, of arms. Sisebut, a Gothic king 
who reigned in the beginning of the seventh century, proceeded at 
once to the last extremes of persecution.'’*® Ninety thousand Jews 
were compelled to receive the sacrament of baptism ; the fortunes of 
the obstinate infidels were confiscated, their bodies were tortured, and 
it seems doubtful whether they were permitted to abandon their 


Paul Warnefrid (de Geatis Langobard. 1. iv. c. 44, p. 853, edit. Grot.) allows 
that Arianism still prevailed under the reign of Rotharis (a.d. 636-652). The pious 
deacon does not attempt to mark the precise era of tho national conversion, which was 
accomplished, however, before the end of tho seventh century. 

13* Quorum fidei et conversioni ita congratulatus esse rex perhibetur, ut nullum 
tamen cogeret ad Christianismum. . . . Didicerat onim a doctoribus auctoribusque suae 
salutis, servitium Christi voluntarium non coactitium esse debere. Bedee Hist. Eccle- 
siastic. 1. i. c. 26, p. 62, edit. Smith. 

*37 See the Historians of France, tom. iv. p. 114; and Wilkins, Leges Anglo-Sax- 
onicae, p. 11-, 31. Siquis sacrificium immolaverit praster Deo soli morte moriatur. 

*3* The Jews pretend that they were introduced into Spain by the fleets of Solomon 
and the arms of Nebuchadnezzar; that Hadrian transported forty thousand families 
of the tribe of Judah, and ten thousand of the tribe of Benjamin, &c. Basnage, Hist, 
des Juifs, tom. vii. c. 9, p. 240-256. 

** Isidore, at that time archbishop of Seville, mentions, disapproves, and congratu- 
lates, the zeal of Sisebut (Chron. Goth. p. 728 [ed. Grot.]). Baronius (a.d. 614, 
No. 41) assigns the number on the evidence of Aimoin (1. iv. c. 22): but the evidence 
in weak, and 1 have not been able to verify the quotation (Historians of France, 
tom. hi. p. 1271 
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native country. The excessive zeal of the catholic ting was moder- 
ated even by the clergy of Spain, who solemnly pronounced an incon- 
sistent sentence : that the sacraments should not be forcibly imposed ; 
out that the Jews who had been baptized should be constrained, for 
the honour of the church, to persevere in the external practice of a 
religion which they disbelieved and detested. Their frequent re- 
lapses provoked one of the successors of Sisebut to banish the whoie 
nation from his dominions ; and a council of Toledo published a 
decree that every Gothic king should swear to maintain this salutary 
edict. But the tyrants were unwilling to dismiss the victims whom 
they delighted to torture, or to deprive themselves of the industrious 
slaves over whom they might exercise a lucrative oppressioa The 
Jews still continued in Spain, under the weight of the civil and 
ecclesiastical laws, which in the same country have been faithfully 
transcribed in the Code of the Inquisition. The Gothic kings and 
bishops at length discovered that injuries will produce hatred, and 
that hatred will find the opportunity of revenge. A nation, the 
secret or professed enemies of Christianity, still multiplied in servitude 
and distress ; and the intrigues of the Jews promoted the rapid suc- 
cess of the Arabian conquerors. 

As soon as the barbarians withdrew their powerful support, the 
unpopular heresy of Arius sunk into contempt and oblivion. 
But the Greeks still retained their subtle and loquacious 
disposition : tlie establishment of an obscure doctrine suggested new 
questions and new^ disputes ; and it was always in the power of an 
ambitious prelate or a fanatic monk to violate the peace of the church, 
and perhaps of the empire. The historian of the empire may over- 
look those disputes which were confined to the obscurity of schools 
and synods. The 'Manichajans, wdio laboured to reconcile the reli- 
gions of Christ and of Zoroaster, had secretly introduced themselves 
into the provinces : but these foreign sectaries were involved in the 
common disgrace of the Gnostics, and the Imperial law's were exe- 
cuted by the public hatred. The rational opinions of the Pelagians 
were propagated from Britain to Rome, Africa, and Palestine, and 
silently expired in a superstitious age. But the East was distracted 
by the Nestorian and Eutychian controversies, which attempted to 
explain the mystery of the incarnation, and hastened the ruin of 
Christianity in her native land. These controversies were first agi- 

Basnage (tom. viii. c. 13, p. 388-400) faithfully represents the state of the 
Jews: but he might have added, from the canons of the Spanish councils and the laws 
of the Visigoths, many curious circumstanoes essential to his subject, theugh they are 
foreign to mine.*^ 


• Compare Milman, Hist, of Jews, iii. 256, 206.— M. 
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tated under the reign of the younger Theodosius : but their important 
consequences extend far beyond the limits of the present volume. 
The metaphysical chain of argument, the contests of ecclesiastical 
ambition, and their political influence on the decline of the Byzantine 
empire, may aflFord an interesting and instructive series of history, 
from the general councils of Ephesus and Chalcedoii to the 
of tlie East by the successors of -Mahomet. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 


Reign and Conversion of Clovis. — His Victories dvee the Alesianni, 
Burgundians, and Visigoths. — I^'stablishment op the French Monaucuv 
IN Gaul. — ^Laws of the Barbarians. — State op the Romans. — The 
Visigoths of Spain. — Conquest of Britain by the Saxons. 

The Gauls/ who impatiently supported the Roman yoke, received a 
The rev > Hiemorablc lesson from one of the lieutenants of Vespasian, 

iution of whose weighty sense has been refined and expressed by the 

’ genius of Tacitus.^ “ The protection of the republic has 

“ delivered Gaul from internal discord and foreign invasions. By the 
“ loss of national independence you have acquired the name and 
“ privileges of Roman citizens. You enjoy, in common with ourselves, 
“ the permanent benefits of civil government ; and your remote 
“ situation is less exposed to the accidental mischiefs of tyranny. 
“ Instead of exercising the rights of conquest, we have been contented 
“ to impose such tributes as are requisite for your own preservation. 
‘‘ Peace cannot be secured without armies, and armies must be sup- 
ported at the expense of the people. It is for your sake, not for 
“ our own, that we guard the barrier of the Rhine against the fero- 
“ cious Germans, who have so often attempted, aqd who will always 
“desire, to exchange the solitude of their woods and morasses for the 
“ wealth and fertility of Gaul. The fall of Rome would he fatal to 
“ the provinces, and you would be buried in the ruins of that mighty 
“ fabric which has been raised by the valour and wisdom of eight 
“ hundred years. Your imaginary freedom would be insulted and 
“oppressed by a savage master, and the expulsion of the Romans 
“ would be succeeded by the eternal hostilities of the barbarian con- 
“ qiierors.’’'-^ This salutary advice was accepted, and this strange 


* In this chapter I shall draw my quotations from the Recueil des Historiens des 
Oaules et de la France, Paris, 17ii8-1767, in eleven volumes in folio. By the labour 
'^f Bom Bouquet and the other Benedictines, all the original testimonies, as far as 
A.D. 1060, are disposed in chronological order, and illustrated mth learned notes. 
tSuch a national work, which will be continued to the year 1500, might provoke our 
emulation. 

* Tacit. Hist. iv. 73, 74, in tom. i. p. 445. To abridge Tacitus would indeed bo 
presumptuous; but I may select the general ideas which he applies to the present 
state and future revolutions of Gaul. 

* Eadem semper causa Gemanis transoendendi in Gallias, libido atque avaritia, et 
mutandfiB sedis amor; ut relictis paludibus et solitudinibus suis, fecundissimum hoe 
solum vosque ipsos possiderent. . . . Nam pulsis Romanis quid aliud quam bella om • 
uium inter se gentium escsistent? 
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prediction was accomplished. In the space of four hundred years the 
hardy Gauls, who had encountered the arms of Csssar, were imper- 
ceptibly melted into the general mass of citizens and subjects : the 
Western empire was dissolved ; and the Germans who had passed the 
Rhine fiercely contended for the possession of Gaul, and excited the 
contempt or abhorrence of its peaceful and polished inhabitants. 
With that conscious pride which the pre-eminence of knowledge and 
luxury seldom fails to inspire, they derided the hairy and gigantic 
savages of the North ; their rustic manners, dissonant joy, voracious 
appetite, and their horrid appearance, equally disgusting to the sight 
and to the smell. The liberal studies were still cultivated in the schools 
of Autun and Bordeaux, and the language of Cicero and Virgil was 
familiar to the Gallic youth. Their ears were astonished by the harsh 
and unknown sounds of the Germanic dialect, and they ingeniously 
lamented that the trembling muses fled from the harmony of a Bur- 
gundian lyre. The Gauls were endowed with all the advantages of 
art and nature, but, as they wanted courage to defend them, they were 
justly condemned to obey, and even to flatter, the victorious barba- 
rians by whose clemency they held their ])recarious fortunes and 
their lives.* ** 

As soon as Odoacer had extinguished the Western empire, he 
sought the friendship of the most powerful of the barbarians. Euric, king 
The new sovereign of Italy resigned to Euric, king of the viB^goths. 
Visigoths, all the Roman conquests beyond the Alps, as far ^76-485. 
as the Rhine and the Ocean ; and the senate might confirm this 
liberal gift with soihe ostentation of power, and without any real loss 
of revenue or dominion. The lawful pretensions of Euric were justi- 
fied by ambition and success, and the Gothic nation might aspire 
under his command to the monarchy of Spain and Gaul, Arles and 
Marseilles surrendered to his arras: he oppressed the freedom of 
Auvergne, and the bishop condescended to purchase his recall from 
exile by a tribute of just but reluctant praise. Sidonius waited before 
the gates of the palace among a crowd of ambassadors and suppliants, 
and their various business at the court of Bordeaux attested the power 
and the renown of the king of the Visigoths. The Heruli of the 
distant ocean, who painted their naked bodies with its caeruleau 
colour, implored his protection ; and the Saxons respected the mari- 
time provinces of a prince who w’as destitute of any naval force. The 

* Sidotiius Apollinaris ridicules, with affected wit and pleasantry, the hai'dships c£ 
his situation (Carm. xii. in tom, i. p. 811). 

* See Procopius de Bell. Gothico, 1. i. c. 12, in tom. ii. p. 31 [tom. ii. p. 64, ed. 
Bonn]. The character of Grotius inclines me to believe that he has not substituted 
fcho Mine for the Mdne (Hist, Gothorum, p, 175) without the authority of some 
MS. 
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tall Burgundians submitted to his authority ; nor did be restore the 
captive Franks till he had imposed on that fierce nation the terms of 
an unequal peace. The Vandals of Africa cultivated his useful 
friendship, and the Ostrogoths of Pannonia were supported by his 
powerful aid against the oppression of the neighbouring Huns. The 
North (such are the lofty strains of the poet) was agitated or appeased 
by the nod of Euric, the great king of Persia consulted the oracle of 
the West, and the aged god of the Tiber was protected by the swelling 
genius of the Garonne.® The fortune of nations has often depended 
on accidents ; and France may ascribe her greatness to the premature 
death of the Gothic king at a time when his son Alaric was an helpless 
infant, and his adversary Clovis*’^ an ambitious and valiant youth. 

While Childeric, the father of Clovis, lived an exile in Germany, 
Clovis. he w^as hospitably entertained by the queen as well as by 
Franks, the kilig of tlic Tliuriiigians. After his restoration Bafina 
AM. 481 . 611 . escaped from her husband’s bed to the arms of her lover, 
freely declaring that, if she had known a man wiser, stronger, or more 
beautiful than Childeric, that man should have been the object of 
her preference.® Clovis was the offspring of this voluntary union, 
and when he was no more than fifteen years of age he succeeded, by 
his father’s death, to the command of the Salian tribe. The narrow 
limits of his kingdom ^ were confined to the island of the Batavians, 
with the ancient dioceses of Tournay and Arras ; and at the bap- 
tism of Clovis the number of his warriors could not exceed five thou- 
sand. The kindred tribes of the Franks who had seated themselves 
along the Bclgic rivers, the Scheldt, the Meuse, the Moselle, and the 
Rhine, were governed by their independent kings of the Merovingian 
race — the equals, the allies, and sometimes the enemies, of the Salic 
prince. But the Germans, who obeyed in peace the hereditary juris- 
diction of their chiefs, were free to follow' the standard of a popular 
and victorious general ; and the superior merit of Clovis attracted the 


® Sidonius, 1. viii. Epist. v", 9, in tom. i. p. 800. Jornandes de HebuB Goticis (c. 47, 
p. 680) justifies in some measure this portrait of the Gothic hero. 

^ I use the familiar appellation of Chvis, from the Latin Chlodovcchus or Chlodovceus, 
But the Ch expresses only the German aspiration; and the true name is not difierent 
from Luduin or Lewis (M4m. de I’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xx. p. 68). 

Greg. Turon. 1. ii. c. 12, in tom. ii.p. 168. Bafina speaks the language of nature: 
the Franks, who had seen her in their youth, might converse with Gregory in their 
old age; and the bishop of Tours could not wish to defame the mother of the first 
Christian king. 

® The Abbe' Dubos (Hist. Critique de TEtablissement de la Monarchie Frangoise 
dans lea Gaules, tom. i. p. 630-C5U) has the merit of defining the primitive kingdom 
of Clovis, and of ascertaining the genuine number of his subjects. 

Ecclesiam inoultam ao negligentiA civium Paganorum pra^termissam, veprium 
denaitate oppletam, &c. Vit. St. Vedasti, in tom. iii. p. 372. This description sup- 
post^ that Arras was possessed by the Pagans many years before the baptism q( 
Clovis. 
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respect and allegiance of the national confederacy. When he first 
took the field, he had neither gold and silver in his cofiers, nor wine 
and com in his magazines but he imitated the example of Caesar, 
who in the same country had acquired wealth by the sword, and pur- 
chased soldiers with the fruits of conquest. After each successful 
battle or expedition the spoils were accumulated in one common mass ; 
every warrior received his proportionable share, and the royal prero- 
gative submitted to the equal regulations of military law. The 
untamed spirit of the barbarians was taught to acknowledge the 
advantages of regular discipline.^ ^ At the annual review of the 
month of March their arms were diligently inspected, and when they 
traversed a peaceful territory they were prohibited from touching a 
blade of grass. The justice of Clovis was inexorable, and his careless 
or disobedient soldiers were punished with instant death. It would 
be superfluous to praise the valour of a Frank, but the valour of Clovis 
was directed by cool and consummate prudence.^^ In all his trans- 
actions with mankind he calculated the weight of interest, of passion, 
and of opinion ; and his measures were sometimes adapted to the 
sanguinary manners of the Germans, and sometimes moderated by 
the milder genius of Home and Christianity. He was intercepted in 
the career of victory, since he died in the forty-fifth year of his age ; 
but he had already accomplished, in a reign of thirty years, the esta- 
blishment of the French monarchy in Gaul. 

The first exploit of Clovis was the defeat of Syagrius, the son of 
jT^gidiiis, and the public quan^el might on this occasion be his victory 
inflamed by private resentment. The glory of the father griusf^*^’ 
still insulted the Merovingian race ; the power of the son 
might excite the jealous ambition of the king of the Franks. Syagrius 
inherited, as a patrimonial estate, the city and diocese of Soissons : 
the desolate remnant of the second Belgic, Rheims and Troyes, 
Beauvais and Amiens, would naturally submit to the count or pa- 
trician;^'* and after the dissolution of the Western empire he might 
reign with the title, or at least with the authority, of king of the 

” Gregory of Tours (1. v. c. i. tom. ii. p. 232) contrasts the poverty of Clovis with 
the wealth of his grandsons. Yet Kemigius (in tom. iv. p. o2) mentions his patemas 
opes, as sufficient for the redemption of captives. 

** See Gregory (1. ii. c. 27, 37, in tom. ii. p. 175, 181, 182). The famous story of 
the vase of Soissons explains both the power and the character of Clc*’’«. As a point 
of controversy, it has been strangely tortured by Boulainvilliars, Buooa, and the 
other political antiquarians. 

The Duke of Nivemois, a noble statesman, who has managed weighty and delicate 
negociations, ingeniously illustrates (Mdm. de I’Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. xx. p. 
147-184) the political system of Clovis. 

M. Biet (in a Dissertation which deserved the prize of the Academy of Soissons, 
p. 178-226) has accurately defined the nature and extent of the kingdom of Syagrius, 
and his father; but he too readily allows the slight evidence of Pubos (tom. ii. p, 64* 
57) to deprive him of Beauvais and Amiens, 
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Romans.^® As a Roman, he had been educated in the liberal studies 
of rhetoric and jurisprudence ; but he was engaged by accident and 
policy in the familiar use of the Germanic idiom. The independent 
barbarians resorted to the tribunal of a stranger who possessed the 
singular talent of explaining, in their native tongue, the dictates of 
reason and equity. The diligence and affability of their judge ren- 
dered him popular, the impartial wisdom of his decrees obtained 
their voluntary obedience, and the reign of Syagrius over the Franks 
and Burgundians seemed to revive the original institution of civil 
society.’*^ In the midst of these peaceful occupations Syagrius 
received, and boldly accepted, the hostile defiance of Clovis, who 
challenged his rival in the spirit, and almost in the language of 
chivalry, to appoint the day and the field' of battle. In the time of 
Caesar, Soissons would have poured forth a body of fifty thousand 
horse ; and such an army might have been plentifully supplied with 
shields, cuirasses, and military engines from the three arsenals or 
manufactures of the city.'*’ lJut the courage and numbers of the 
Gallic youth were long since exhausted, and the loose bands of 
volunteers or mercenaries who marched under the standard of 
Syagrius were incapable of contending with the national valour of 
the Franks. It would be ungenerous, without some more accurate 
knowledge of his strength and resources, to condemn the rapid flight 
of Syagrius, who escaped after the loss of a battle to the distant court 
of Toulouse. The feeble minority of Alaric could not assist or pro- 
tect an unfortunate fugitive ; the pusillanimous Goths were intimi- 
dated by the menaces of Clovis ; and the Roman Icings after a short 
confinement, was delivered into the hands of the executioner. The 
Belgic cities surrendered to the king of the Franks, and his dominions 
were enlarged towards the east by the ample diocese of 
Tongres,^® which Clovis subdued in the tenth year of his reign. 


I may observe that Fredegarius, in his epitome of Gregory of Tours Ctom. ii. p. 
:»98 [c. 15]), has prudently substituted the name otPatricius for the incredible title of 
Rex Romanorum. 

SidoniuB (1. v. Epist. 5, in tom. i. p. 794), who styles him the Solon, the Am- 
phion, of the barbarians, addresses this imaginary king in the tone of friendship and 
equality. From such offices of arbitration, the crafty Deioces had raised himself to 
the throne of the Medes (Herodot. 1. i. c. 96-100). 

y Campum sibi prseparari jussit. M. Biet (p. 226-251) has diligently ascertained 
thw field of battle at Nogent, a Benedictine abbey, about ten miles to the north of 
Soissons. The ground was marked by a circh> of Pagan sepulchres; and Clovis be- 
stowed the adjacent lands of Leuilly and Coucy on the church of Rheims. 

See Caesar. Comment, de Bell. Gallic, ii. 4, in tom. i. p. 220, and the Notitiae, 
tom, i. p. 126. The three Fahrica of Soissons were, Scutaria, Balistaria, said Clinabaria, 
The last supplied the complete armour of the heavy cuirassiers. 

The epithet xnust be confined to the circumstances; and history cannot justify 
the French prejudice of Gregory (1. iL c. 27, in tom, ii. p. 175), ut Gothorum pavers 
mos est. 

Dubos has satisfied me (torn, i. p. 277-286) that Gregory of Tours, his trail- 
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The name of the Alemanni has been absurdly derited frota theit' 
imaginary settlement on the banks of the Leman lake.®^ Defuitand 
That fortunate district, from the lake to Avenche and 
Mount Jura, was occupied by the Burgundians.^* The mannf, 
northern parts of Helvetia had indeed been subdued by the 
ferocious Alemanni, who destroyed with their own hands the fruits of 
their conquest. A province, improved and adorned by the arts of 
Rome, was again reduced to a savage wilderness, and some vestige of 
the stately Vindonissa may still be discovered in the fertile and popu- 
lous valley of the Aar.*® From the source of the Rhine to its conflux 
with the Main and the Moselle, the formidable swarms of the 
Alemanni commanded either side of the river by the right of ancient 
possession or recent victory. They had spread themselves into Gaul 
over the modern provinces of Alsace and Lorraine ; and their bold 
invasion of the kingdom of Cologne summoned the Salic prince to the 
defence of his Ripuarian allies. Clovis encountered the invaders of 
Gaul in the plain of Tolbiac, about twenty-four miles from Cologne, 
and the two fiercest nations of Germany were mutually animated by 
the memory of past exploits and the prospect of future greatness. 
The Franks after an obstinate struggle gave way, and the Alemanni, 
raising a shout of victory, impetuously pressed tlieir retreat. But the 
battle was restored by the valour, the conduct, and perhaps by the 
piety, of Clovis ; and the event of the bloody day decided for ever the 
alternative of empire or servitude. The last king of the Aleraaniii was 
slain in the field, and his people were slaughtered and pursued till 
they threw down their arms and yielded to the mercy of the con- 
([ueror. Without discipline it w'as impossible for them to rally : they 
had contemptuously demolished the w^alls and fortifications which 
might have protected their distress ; and they were follow'ed into the 


Htiribers or hia readers, have repeatedly confounded the German kingdom of TUn- 
ringia, beyond the Rhine, and the Gallic city of 'J'ongria, on the Meuse, wliicli 
was more anciently the country of the Eburones, and more recently the diocese of 
Liege. 

Populi habitantes juxta Lenvmnum lacum, Akimvini dicuntur. Servius, ad Virgil. 
Georgic. iv. 278. Dom Bouquet (tom. i. p. 817) has onl}’^ alleged the more recent and 
corrupt text of Isidore of Seville, 

Gregory of Toura sends St. Lui>icinus inter ilia Jmensis deserti secreta, quae, 
inter Burgundiam Alamanniamque sita, AventicsB adjacent civitati, in tom. i. p. 648. 
M. de Watteville (Hist, de la Confederation Helvdtique, tom. i. p. 9, 10) has accu- 
rately defined the Helvetian limits of the duchy of Alemannia, and the Transjurane 
Burgundy. They were commensurate with the dioceses of Constance and Avenche, 
or Lausanne, and are still discriminated in modem Switzerland by the use of the 
German or IVench language. 

See Guilliman de Rebus Helveticis, 1. i. o. 3, p. 1 1, 12. Within the ancient walla 
of Vindonissa, the castle of Hapsburg, the abbey of Kbnigsfeld, and the town of 
Bruck, have successively arisen. The philosophic traveller may compare the monu- 
ments of Roman conquest, of feudal or Austnan tyranny, of monkish superstition, 
and of industrious freedom. If he be truly a philosopher, he will app'aud the merit 
aud happiness of his own times. 
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heart of their forests by an enemy not le^ active cr intrepid than 
themselves. The great Theodoric congratulated the victory of 
Clovis, whose sister Albofleda the king of Italy had lately married ; 
but he mildly interceded with his brother in favour of the suppliants 
and fugitives who had implored his protection. The Gallic territories 
which were possessed by the Alemanni became the prize of their 
conqueror ; and the haughty nation, invincible or rebellious to the * 
arms of Rome, acknowledged the sovereignty of the Merovingian 
kings, who graciously permitted them to enjoy their peculiar manners 
and institutions under tiie government of official, and, at length, of 
hereditary dukes. After the conquest of the Western provinces, the 
Franks alone maintained their ancient habitations beyond the Rhine. 
They gradually subdued and civilized the exhausted countries as far 
as the Elbe and the mountains of Bohemia, and the peace of Europe 
was secured by the obedience of Germany. 

Till the thirtieth year of his age Clovis continued to worship the 
ffods of his ancestors.^^ His disbelief, or rather disregard. 

Conversion . . . . i i • -n • i •« ® 

of Clovis, ot Christianity, might encourage him to pillage with less re- 
morse the churches of ar* hostile territory : but his subjects of 
Gaul enjoyed the free exercise of religious worship, and the bishops 
entertained a more favourable hope of the idolater tlian of the heretics. 
The Merovingian prince had contracted a fortunate alliance with 
the fair Clotilda, the niece of the king of Burgundy, who* in the midst 
of an Arian court was educated in the profession of the catholic 
faith. It was her interest as well as her duty to achieve the conver- 
sion^® of a Pagan husband ; and Clovis insensibly listened to the voice 
of love and religion. He consented (perhaps such terms had been 
previously stipulated) to the baptism of his eldest son ; and though the 
sudden death of the infant excited some superstitious fears, he was 
persuaded a second time to repeat the dangerous experiment. In 
the distress of the battle of Tolbiac, Clovis loudly invoked the God of 

** Gregory of Tours (1. ii. 30, 37, in tom. ii. p. 176, 177, 182), the Gesta Francorum 
(in tom. ii. p. 551), and the epistle of Theodoric (Cassiodor. Variar. 1. ii. Ep. 41, in 
tom. iv. p. 4) represent the defeat of the Alemanni. Some of their tribes settled in 
Khictia, under the protection of Theodoric, whose successors ceded the colony aud 
their country to the grandson of Clovis. The state of the Alemanni under the Mero- 
vingian kings may be seen in Mascou (Hist, of the Ancient Germans, xi. 8, &c. ; Anno- 
tation xxxvi.) aud Guilliman (de Reb. Helvet. 1. ii. c. 10-12, p. 72-80;. 

^ Clotilda, or rather Gregory, supposes that Clovis worshipped the gods of Greece 
and Rome. The fact is incredible, and the mistake only shows how completely, in 
less than a century, the national religion of the Franks had been abolished, and even 
forgotten. 

Gregory of Tours relates the marriage and conversion of Clovis G- ii* c. 28-31, 
in tom. ii. p. 175-178). Even Fredegarius, or the nameless Epitomiser (in tom. ii. 
p. 398-400), the author of the Gesta Francorum (in tom. ii. p. 648-552), and 
Aimoin himself (1. i. c. 13-16, in tom, iii. p. 37-40), may be heard without dis- 
dain. Tradition might Icng preserve some curious circumstances of these important 
truusactious. 
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(Uotilda and the Christians ; and victory disposed him to hear witli 
respectful gratitude the eloquent®’ Remigius,®® bishop of Rheims, 
who forcibly displayed the temporal and spiritual advantages of his 
conversion. The king declared himself satisfied of the truth of the 
catholic faith ; and the political reasons which might have suspended 
his public profession were removed by the devout or loyal acclama- 
tions of the Franks, who showed themselves alike prepared to follow 
their heroic leader to the field of battle or to the baptismal font. The 
important ceremony was performed in the cathedral of Rheims with 
every circumstance of magnificence and solemnity that could impress 
an awful sense of religion on the minds of its rude proselytes.®® The 
new Constantine was immediately baptized with three thousand of his 
warlike subjects, and their example was imitated by the remainder of 
the gemtle barbarians^ who, in obedience to the vietprious prelate, 
adored the cross which they had burnt, and burnt the idols which 
they had formerly adored.'^® The mind of Clovis w^as g isccptible -of 
transient fervour : he was exasperated by the pathetic tale of the 
passion and death of (Christ ; and instead of weighing the salutary 
consequences of that mysterious sacrifice, he exclaimed with indiscreet 
fury, ‘‘ Had 1 been present at the head of my valiant Freanks, 1 would 
“ have revenged his injuries.”^^ But the savage conqueror of Gaul 
was incapable of examining the proofs of a religion w hich depends 
on the laborious investigation of historic evidence and speculative 
theology. He w\as still more incapable of feeling the mild influence 
of the Gospel, which persuades and purifies tlie heart of a genuine 
convert. Flis ambitious reign wais a perpetual violation of moral and 
Christian duties : his hands were stained wdth blood in peace as well 


A traveller, wlio rotiirncfl from Rheims to Auvergne, had stolon a copy of his 
Dechuiiatious from the secretary or bookseller of the modest archbishop (Sidonius 
Apolliiiar. 1. ix. Epist. 7). Four epistles of Remigius, which are still extant (in tom. 
iv. p. h‘J, 5;i), do not correspond with the splendid praise of Sidonius. 

Hincmar, one of the successors of Remigius (A.D. 84r;-882), has composed his 
]nfi! (in tom, iii. j). ;57;3-;;80). The authority of ancient MSS. of the clmrcli of Rheims 
migl^t inspire some confidence, which is destroyed, however, by the selfish and auda- 
cious fictions of Hincmar. It is remarkable enough that Remigius, who was conse- 
..rated at the age of twenty-two (a.d. 457), filled the episcopal chair seventy-four 
years (^Pagi Critica, in Baron, tom. ii. p. 584, .572). 

** A vial (the Sxmtc Ampoulht) of holy or rather celestial oil was brought down by 
a white dove, for the baptism of CJovi.s; and it is still used and renewed in the corona- 
tion of the kings of France. Hincmar (he aspired to the primacy of Gaul) is the firet 
author of this fable (in tom. iii. p. 577), whose slight foundations the Abb^ de Vertot 
(M^inoires de I’Acaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. ii. p. 619-035) has undermined with 
profound respect and consummate dexterity. 

** Mitis depone colla, Sicamber: adora quod incendisti, incende quod adorasti. 
Greg. Turon. 1. ii. c. 31, in tom. ii. p. 177. 

Si ego ibidem cum Francis meis fuissem, injurias ejus vindicassem. This rash 
expression, which Gregory has prudently concealed, is celebrated by Fredegarius 
(Epitom. c. 21, in tom. ii. p. 400), Aimoin (Li. c. 16, in tom. iii. p. 40), and the 
Chroniques de St. Denys (L i. c. 20, in tom. iii. p. 171), os an admirable effusion of 
Christian zeal. 
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as in War ; and, as soon as Clovis had dismissed a synod of the GaU 
licaii church, he calmly assassinated all the princes of the Merovingian 
race Yet the king of the Franks might sincerely worship the 
Christian God as a Being more excellent and powerful than his 
national deities ; and the signal deliverance and victory of Tolbiac 
encouraged Clovis to confide in the future protection of the Lord of 
Hosts. Martin, the most popular of the saints, had filled the Western 
world with the fame of those miracles which were incessantly per- 
formed at his holy sepulchre of Tours. His visible or invisible aid 
promoted the cause of a liberal and orthodox prince ; and the profane 
remark of Clovis himself, that St. Martin was an expensive friend,^’^ 
need not be interpreted as the symptom of any permanent or rational 
scepticism. But earth as well as heaven rejoiced in the conversion of 
the Franks. On the memorable day when Clovis ascended from the 
baptismal font, he alone in the Christian world deserved the name 
and prerogatives of a catholic king. The emperor Anastasius enter- 
tained some dangerous errors concerning the nature of the divine 
incarnation ; and the barbarians of Italy, Africa, Spain, and Gaul 
were involved in the Arian heresy. The eldest, or rather the only 
son of the church, was acknowledged by the clergy as tlieir lawful 
sovereign or glorious deliverer ; and the arms of Clovis were strenu- 
ously supported by the zeal and favour of the catholic fact ion. 

Under the Roman empire the wealth and jurisdiction of the 
Submission sacrcd character and perpetual office, their 

Armoricans dependents, popular eloquence, and provincial 

jtndthe assemblies, had rendered them always respectable, and 
troops, sometimes dangerous. Their influence was augmented with 
the progress of superstition ; and the establishment of the 
French monarchy may, in some degree, be ascribed to the firm 
alliance of an hundred prelates, who reigned in the discontented or 
independent cities of Gaul. The slight foundations of the Armorican 
republic had been repeatedly shaken or overthrown ; but the same 
people still guarded their domestic freedom ; asserted the dignity of 
the Roman name ; and bravely resisted the predatory inroads and 

^ Gregory (1. ii, c. 40-43, in tom. ii. p. 183-185), after coolly relating tfie repeated 
crimes and affected remorse of Clovis, concludes, perhaps uudesignedly> with a lesson 
which ambition will never hear — His ita transactis . . . obiit.” 

After the Gothic victory, Clovis made rich offerings to St. Martin of Tours. He 
wished to redeem his war-horse by the gift of one hundred pieces of gold, but the 
enchanted steed could not move from the stable till the price of his redemption 
had been doubled. This rnirade provoked the king to exclaim, Vere B. Martin us 
est bonus in auxilio, sed carus in negotio. (Geata Francorum, in tom. ii. p. 554, 
.555.) 

^ See the epistle from Pope Anastasius to the royal convert (in tom. Iv. p. 50, 51). 
Avitus, bishop of Vienne, addressed Clovis on the same subject (p. 49); and many of 
tlic Latin bishops would assure him of their joy and attachment. 
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regular attacks of Clovis, who laboured to extend Ins conquests Irom 
the Seine to the Loire. Their successful opposition introduced an 
equal and honourable union. The Franks esteemed the valour of the 
Armoricans and the Armoricans were reconciled by the religion of 
the Franks. The military force which had been stationed for the 
defence of Gaul consisted of one hundred different bands of cavalry 
or infantry ; and these troops, while they assumed the title and 
privileges of Roman soldiers, w^ere renewed by an incessant supply of 
the barbarian youth. The extreme fortifications and scattered frag- 
ments of the empire were still defended by their hopeless courage. 
But their retreat was intercepted, and their communication was im- 
])racticable : they were abandoned by the Greek princes of Constan- 
tinople, and they piously disclaimed all connection with the Arian 
usurpers of Gaul. They accepted, without shame or reluctance, the 
generous capitulation which was proposed by a catholic hero ; and 
this spurious or legitimate progeny of the Roman legions was distin- 
guished in the succeeding age by their arms, their ensigns, and their 
peculiar dress and institutions. But the national strength 
increased by these powerful and voluntary accessions; and tlio 
neighbouring kingdoms dreaded the numbers as well as the spirit of 
the Franks. The reduction of the northern provinces of Gaul, 
instead of being decided by the chance of a single battle, appears to 
have been slowly e fleeted by the gnidual operation of war and treaty ; 
and Clovis acquired each object of his ambition by such efforts or 
such concessions as were adequate to its real value. Iltis savage 
character and the virtues of Henry IV. suggest the most opposite 
ideas of human nature ; yet some resemblance may be found in the 
situation of two princes who conquered France by their valour, their 
policy, and the merits of a seasonable conversion.’*® 

The kingdom of the Burgundians, which was defined by the course 
of two Gallic rivers, the Saone and the Rhone, extended TbeBurgun 
from the forest of Vosges to the Alps and the sea of aT.ZV' 

Instead of the * A^Co(>vx«>-, an unknown peojJe, who now appear in the text of Pro- 
copius [Bell. Goth. 1. 1 . c. 12], Hadrian de Valois has restored the proper name of the 
' AafAo^vxot i and this easy correction has been almost universally approved. Yet ati 
unprejudiced reader would naturally suppose that Procopius means to describe a tribe 
of Gennans in the alliance of Rome, and not a confederacy of Gallic cities which had 
revolted from the empire.* 

^ This important digression of Procopius (de Bell. Gothic. 1. i. c. 1 2, in tom. ii. p. 
29-36 [tom. ii. p. 62, sqq., ed. Bonn]) illustrates the origin of the French monarchy. 
Yet 1 must observe, 1 That the Greek historian betrays an inexcusable ignorance of 
the geography of the West; 2. That these treaties and privileges, which should 
leave some lasting traces, are totally invisible in Gregory of Tours, the Salic 
laws, &c. 


• Compare Hallam's Europe during the Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 2, and Dam, Hist, 
de Bretagne, vol. i. p. 129. — M. 
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Marseilles.” The sceptre was in the hands of Gundobald. That 
valiant and ambitious prince had reduced the number of royal can* 
didates by the death of two brothers, one of whom was the father 
of Clotilda but his imperfect prudence still permitted Godegesil, 
the youngest of his brothers, to possess the dependent principality of 
Geneva. The Arian monarch was justly alarmed by the satisfaction 
and the hopes which seemed to animate his clergy and people after 
the conversion of Clovis; and Gundobald convened at Lyons an 
assembly of his bishops, to reconcile, if it were possible, their religious 
and political discontents. A vain conference was agitated between 
the two factions. The Arians upbraided the catholics with the 
worship of three Gods : the catholics defended their cause by theolo- 
gical distinctions ; and the usual arguments, objections, and replies 
were reverberated with obstinate clamour, till the king revealed his 
secret apprehensions by an abrupt but decisive question, which he 
addressed to the orthodox bishops : “If you truly profess the 
“ Christian religion, why do you not restrain the king of the Franks ? 
“ He has declared war against me, and forms alliances with my 
“ enemies for my destruction. A sanguinary and covetous mind is 
“ not the symptom of a sincere conversion : let him show his^faith by 
“ his works.” The answer of Avitus, bishop of Vienne, who spoke 
in the name of his brethren, was delivered with the voice and counte- 
nance of an angel. “We are ignorant of the motives and intentions 
“ of the king of the Franks : but we are taught by Scripture that the 
“ kingdoms which abandon the divine law are frequently subverted ; 
“ and that enemies will arise on every side against those who have 
“ made God their enemy. Return, with thy people, to the law of 
“ God, and he will give peace and security to thy dominions.” The 
king of Burgundy, who was not prepared to accept the condition 
which the catholics considered as essential to the treaty, delayed and 
dismissed the ecclesiastical conference, after reproaching his bishops, 
that Clovis, their friend and proselyte, had privately tempted the 
allegiance of his brother.^® 

^ Regnum circa Rhodanum aut Ararim cum provinciftMassiliensi retinebant. Greg, 
Turon. 1. ii. c. 32, in tom. ii. p. 178. The province of Marseillea, as far as the Du- 
rance, vms aftemards ceded to the Ostrogoths; and the signatures of twenty-five 
.ushops are supposed to represent the kingdom of Burgundy, a.d. 619. (Concil. 
£paon. in tom. iv. p. 104, 105.) Yet I would except Vindonissa. The bishop, who 
lived \mder the Pagan Alemanni, would naturally resort to the synods of the next 
(/hristian kingdom. Mascou (in his four first annotations) htm explained many cir- 
cumstances relative to the Burgundian monarchy. 

* Mascou (Hist, of the Germans, xi. 10), who very reasonably distrusts the testi- 
mony of Gregory of Tours, has produced a passage from Avitus (Epist. v.) to prove 
that Gundobald affected to deplore the tragic event which his subjects affected to 
applaud. 

See the original conference (in tom. iv. p. 99*102). Avitus, the principal aotor, 
Slid probably the secretary of the meeting, was bishop of Vienne. A short account 
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The allegiance of his brother was already seduced; and the 
obedience of Godegesil, who joined tho royal standard with 
the troops of Geneva, more effectually promoted the success oiovis, 
of the conspiracy. While the Franks and Burgundians con- 
tended with equal valour, his seasonable desertion decided the event of 
the battle ; and as Gundobald was faintly supported by the disaffected 
Gauls, he yielded to the arms of Clovis, and hastily retreated from 
the field, which appears to have been situate between Langres and 
Dijon. He distrusted the strength of Dijon, a quadrangular fortress, 
encompassed by two rivers and by a wall thirty feet high and fifteen 
thick, with four gates and thirty-three towers he abandoned to the 
pursuit of Clovis the important cities of Lyons and Vienne; and 
Gundobald still fled with precipitation till he had reached Avignon, 
at the distance of two hundred and fifty miles from the field of battle. 
A long siege and an artful negociation admonished the king of the 
Franks of the danger and difficulty of his enterprise. lie imposed a 
tribute on the Burgundian prince, compelled him to pardon and 
reward his brother’s treachery, and proudly returned to his own 
dominions with the spoils and captives of the southern provinces. 
This splendid triumph was soon clouded by the intelligence that 
Gundobald tiad violated his recent obligations, and that the unfortu- 
nate Godegesil, who was left at Vienne with a garrison of .five thou- 
sand Franks,^^ had been besieged, surj)rised, and massacred by his 
inhuman brother. Such an outrage might have exasperated the 
patience of the most peaceful sovereign ; yet the conqueror of Gaul 
dissembled the injury, released the tribute, and accepted the alliance 
and military service of the king of Burgundy. Clovis no longer 
possessed those advantages which had assured the success of the pre- 
ceding war ; and his rival, instructed by adversity, had found new 
resources in the affections of his people. The Gauls or Romans 
applauded the mild and impartial laws of Gundobald, which almost 
raised them to the same level with their conquerors. The bishops 
were reconciled and flattered by the hopes which he artfully sug- 
gested of his approaching conversion ; and though he eluded their 


of his person and works may be found in Dupin (Bibliotb^ue Eccldsiastique, tom. v 
p. 5-10). 

^ Gregory of Tours (1, iii. o. 19, in tom. ii. p. 197) indulges bis genius, or rather 
transcribes some more eloquent writer, in the description of Dijon — a castle, which 
already deserved the title of a city. It depended on the bishops of Langi’es till the 
twelfth century, and afterwards became the capital of the dukes of Burgundy. Lon- 
guerue. Description de la France, part i. p. 280. 

The Epitomiser of Gregory of Tours (in tom. ii. p. 401) Las supplied this number 
of Franks, but he rashly supposes that they were cut in pieces by Gundobald. The 
prudent Burgundian spared the soldiers of Clovis, and sent these captives to the king 
of the Visigoths, who settled them in the territory of Toulouse. 
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accomplishment to the last moment of his life, his moderation secured 
the peace and suspended the ruin of the kingdom of Burgundy.-*® 

I am impatient to pursue the final ruin of that kingdom, which 
Final con- was accompUshed under the reign of Sigismond, the son of 
SSSSiady Gundobald. The catholic Sigismond has acquired the 
Franks. honours of a saint and martyr but the hands of the royal 
A.D. 632 . yfQYQ stained with the blood of his innocent son, whom 

he inhumanly sacrificed to the pride and resentment of a stepmother. 
He soon discovered his error, and bewailed the irreparable loss. 
While Sigismond embraced the corpse of the unfortunate youth, he 
received a severe admonition from one of his attendants : “ It is not 
“ his situation, O king ! it is thine which deserves pity and lamenta- 
“ tion.” The reproaches of a guilty conscience were alleviated, 
however, by his liberal donations to the monastery of Agaunura, or 
St Maurice, in Vallais ; which he himself had founded in honour of 
the imaginary martyrs of the Thebaean legion.^* A full chorus of 
perpetual psalmody was instituted by the pious king ; he assiduously 
])ractisod the austere devotion of the monks ; and it was his humble 
prayer that Heaven would inflict in this world the punishment of his 
sins. His prayer was heard : the avengers were at hand ; and the 
})rovinces of Burgundy were overwhelmed by an army of victorious 
Franks. After the event of an unsuccessful battle, Sigismond, who 
wished to protract his life that he might prolong his penance, con- 
cealed himself in the desert in a religious habit till he was discovered 
and betrayed by his subjects, who solicited the favour of their new 
masters. The captive monarch, with his wife and two children, w^as 
transported to Orleans, and buried alive in a deep well by the stern 
command of the sons of Clovis, whose cruelty might derive some 
excuse from the maxims and examples of their barbarous age. Their 
ambition, which urged them to achieve the conquest of Burgundy, 
was inflamed or disguised by filial piety : and Clotilda, whose sanctity 
did not consist in the forgiveness of injuries, pressed them to revenge 


In this Burgundian war I have followed Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. 32, 33, in tom. 
ii. p. 178, 179), whose narrative appears so incompatible with that of Procopius (^de 
Bell. Goth. 1. i. c. 12, in tom. ii. p. 31, 32 [torn. ii. p. 63, sqq., ed. Bonn]), that some 
critics have supposed two different wars. The Abbe Dubofl (Hist. Critique, &c., tom, 
ii. p. 126-162) has distinctly represented the causes and the events. 

See his Life or legend (in tom. iii. p. 402). A martyr 1 how strangely has that 
word been distorted irom its original sense of a common witness 1 St. Sigismond waa 
remarkable for the cure of fevers. 

** Before the end of the fifth century, the church of St. Maurice, and his Thebeean 
legion, had rendered Agaunum a place of devout pilgrimage. A promiscuous com- 
munity of both sexes had introduced some deeds of darkness, which were abolished 
( A.D. 515) by the regular monastery of Sigismond. Within fifty years, his angels of 
h jht made a nocturnal sally to murder their bishop and his clergy. Qee, in the Bib 
lioth^ue Raisonuce (^tom. xxxvi. p. 435-438), the euxious remarks of a leaixed 
librarian of Geneva. 
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ner father’s death on the family of his assassin. The rebellious Bur- 
gundians, for they attempted to break their chains, were still per- 
mitted to enjoy their national laws under the obligation of tribute 
and military service ; and the Merovingian princes peaceably reigned 
over a kingdom whose glory and greatness had been first overthrown 
by the arms of Clovis.^^ 

The first victory of Clovis had insulted the honour of the Gotha 
They viewed his rapid progress with jealousy and terror ; 
and the youthful fame of Alaric was oppressed by the more 
potent genius of his rival. Some disputes inevitably arose 
on the edge of their contiguous dominions ; and after the delays of 
Ihiitless negociation a personal interview of the two kings was pro- 
posed and accepted. This conference of Clovis and Alaric was held 
in a small island of the Loire, near Amboise. They embraced, 
familiarly conversed, and feasted together ; and separated with the 
warmest professions of peace and brotherly love. But their apparent 
confidence concealed a dark suspicion of hostile and treacherous 
designs ; and their mutual complaints solicited, eluded, and disclaimed 
a final arbitration. At Paris, which he already considered as his 
royal s'^at, Clovis declared to an assembly of the princes and warriors 
the pretence and the motive of a Gotliic war. “ It grieves me to 
“ see that the Arians still possess the fairest portion of Gaul. Let 
“ us march against them with the aid of God ; and, having vanquished 
“ the heretics, we will possess and divide their fertile provinces.”^® 
The Franks, who were inspired by hereditary valour and recent 2eal, 
applauded the generous design of their monarch; expressed their 
resolution to conquer or die, since death and conquest would be 
equally profitable ; and solemnly protested that they would never 
shave their beards till victory should absolve them from that inconve- 
nient vow. The enterprise was promoted by the public or private 
exhortations of Clotilda. She reminded her husband how effectually 
some pious foundation would propitiate the Deity and his servants : 
and the Christian hero, darting his battle-axe with a skilful and 
nervous hand, “ There (said he), on that spot where my Frandsca"^^ 

Marius, bishop of Avenche (Chron. in tom. ii. p. 15), has marked the authentic 
dates, and Gregory of Tours (1. iii. o. 5, 6, in tom. ii. p. 188, 189) has expressed the 
principal facts, of the life of Sigismond and the conquest of Burgundy. Procopius (in 
tom. ii, p. 34 [tom. ii. p. 65, ed. Bonn]) and Agathias (in tom. ii. p. 49) show their 
remote and imperfect knowledge. 

^ Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. 37, in tom. ii. p. 181) inserts the short but persuasive 
speech of CIoyIb. Valde moleste fero, quod In Ariani partem teneant Galliarum (the 
author of the Gesta Francorum, in tom. ii. p. 553, adds the precious epithet oi 
opimam\ eamus cum Dei adjutorio, et, superatis eis, redigamus terram in ditionem 
nostram. 

Tunc rex projedt a se in directum Bipennem suam quod est Fraricisca, ^c. 
(Gesta Frane. iu t)m. ii. p. 554.) The form and use of this weapon are clearly da* 
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6hall lall, will I erect a church in honour of the holy apostles.” 
This ostentatious piety confirmed and justified the attachment of the 
catholics, with whom he secretly corresponded; and their devout 
wishes were gradually ripened into a formidable conspiracy. The 
people of Aquitain was alarmed by the indiscreet reproaches of their 
Gothic tyrants, who justly accused them of preferring the dominion 
of the Franks ; and their zealous adherent Quintianus, bishop of 
Rodez,^^ preached more forcibly in his exile than in his diocese. To 
resist these foreign and domestic enemies, who were fortified by the 
alliance of the Burgundians, Alaric collected his troops, far more 
numerous than the military powers of Clovis. The Visigoths resumed 
the exercise of arms, which they had neglected in a long and luxu- 
rious peace a select band of valiant and robust slaves attended 
their masters to the field and the cities of Gaul were compelled to 
furnish their doubtful and reluctant aid. Theodoric, king of the 
Ostrogoths, who reigned in Italy, had laboured to maintain the tran- 
quillity of Gaul ; and he assumed, or affected, for that purpose the 
impartial character of a mediator. But the sagacious monarch 
dreaded the rising empire of Clovis, and he was firmly engaged to 
support the national and religious cause of the Goths. 

The accidental or artificial prodigies which adorned the expedition 
Victory of Clovis wcrc accepted, by a superstitious age, as the 
Clovis, manifest declaration of the Divine favour. He marched 
from Paris ; and as he proceeded with decent reverence 
through the holy diocese of Tours, his anxiety tempted him to consult 
the shrine of St. Martin, the sanctuary, and the oracle of Gaul. Hia 
messengers were instructed to remark the words of the Psalm w^hich 
should happen to be chanted at the precise moment when they entered 
the church. Those words most fortunately expressed the valour and 
victory of the champions of Heaven, and the application was easily 
transferred to the new Joshua, the new Gideon, who went forth tc 
battle against the enemies of the Lord.^^ Orleans secured to the 

Bcribed by Procopius (in tom. ii. p. 37 [Bell. Gotb. 1. ii. c. 25, tom. ii. p. 247, 248, 
ed. Bonn]). Examples of its national appellation in Latin and French may be found 
in the Glossary of Ducange and the large Dictionnaire de Trevoux. 

^ It is Bingulai’ enough that some important and authentic facts should be found io 
a Life of Quintianus, composed in rhyme in the old patois of Rouergue (Dubos, Hist. 
Critique, &c., tom. ii. p. 179). 

Quamvis fortitudini vestrae confidentiam tribuat parentum vestrorum innumera- 
bilis multitude; quamvis Attilam potentem reminiscamini Visigotharum viribus incli- 
natum; tamen quia populorum ferocia corda longft pace mollescimt, cavete subito in 
aleam mittere, quos constat tantis temporibus exercitia non habere. Such was the 
salutary but fruitless advice of peace, of reason, and of Theodoric (Cassiodor. 1. iii. 
Ep. 2 [ed. Rotom. ir)79]). 

Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xv. c. 14) mentions and approves the law of the 
Visigoths (1. ix. tit. 2, in tom. iv. p. 425), which obliged all masters to arm and send 
or lead into the field a tenth of their slaves. 

This mode of divination, by accepting as an omen the first sacred words whicih 
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Franks a bridge on the Loire ; but, at the distance of forty miles 
from Poitiers, their progress was intercepted by an extraonSnary 
swell of the river Vigenna or Vienne ; and the opposite banks were 
covered by the encampment of the Visigoths. Delay must be always 
dangerous to barbarians, who consume the country through which 
they march ; and had Clovis possessed leisure and materiaDs, it might 
have been impracticable to construct a bridge, or to force a passage, 
in the face of a superior enemy. But the affectionate peasants, who 
were impatient to welcome their deliverer, could easily betray some 
unknown or unguarded ford : the merit of the discovery was enhanced 
by the useful interposition of fraud or fiction ; and a white hart, of 
singular size and beauty, appeared to guide and animate the march 
of the catholic army. The counsels of the Visigoths were irresolute 
and distracted. A crowd of impatient warriors, presumptuous in 
their strength, and disdaining to % before the robbers of Germany, 
excited Alaric to assert in arms the name and blood of the conqueror 
of Rome. The advice of the graver chieftains pressed him to elude 
the first ardour of the Franks ; and to expect, in the southern pro- 
vinces of Gaul, the veteran and victorious Ostrogoths, whom the king 
of Italy had already sent to his assistance. The decisive moments 
were wasted in idle deliberation ; the Goths too hastily abandoned, 
perhaps, an advantageous post ; and the opportunity of a secure 
retreat was lost by their slow and disorderly motions. After Clovis 
had passed the ford, as it is still named, of the Sart^ he advanced 
with bold and hasty steps to prevent the escape of the enemy. His 
nocturnal march was directed by a flaming meteor suspended in the 
air above the cathedral of Poitiers ; and this signal, which might be 
previously concerted with the orthodox successor of St. Hilary, was 
compared to the column of fire that guided the Israelites in the 
desert. At the third hour of the day, about ten miles beyond Poitiers, 
Clovis overtook, and instantly attacked, the Gothic army, whose 
defeat was already prepared by terror and confusion. Yet they 
rallied in their extreme distress, and the martial youths, who had 
clamorously demanded the battle, refused to survive the ignominy of 
flight. The two kings encountered each other in single combat. 
Alaric fell by the hand of his rival ; and the victorious Frank was 
saved, by the goodness of his cuirass and the vigour of his horse, 
from the spears of two desperate Goths, who furiously rode against 

in particular circumstances should be presented to the eye or ear, was derived from 
the Pagans; and the Psalter or Bible was substituted to the poems of Homer and 
Virgil. From the fourth to the fourteenth century, these sortes sanctoru*n, as they 
are styled, were repeatedly condemned by the decrees of councils, and repeatedly 
practised by kings, bishops, and sainto. See a curious dissertation of the Abb^ du 
ilesnel, in the M(!'moires de I’Acaddmie, tom. six. p. 287-310, 
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him to revenge the death of their sovereign. The vague expression 
of a mountain of the slain serves to indicate a cruel, though inde- 
finite, slaughter ; but Gregory has carefully observed that his valiant 
countryman Apollinaris, the son of Sidonius, lost his life at the head 
*)f the nobles of Auvergne. Perhaps these suspected catholics had 
been maliciously exposed to the blind assault of the enemy ; and 
perhaps the influence of religion was superseded by personal attach- 
ment or military honour.^® 

Such is the empire of Fortune (if we may still disguise our ignorance 
under that popular namc\ that it is almost equally difficult 

Conquest -T ^ t . 

ot Aqui- to foresee the events of war, or to explain their various con- 
sequences. A bloody and complete victory has sometimes 
’ yielded no more than the possession of the field ; and the loss 
of ten thousand men has sometimes been sufficient to destroy, in a single 
day, the work of ages. The decisive battle of Poitiers w^as followed 
by the conquest of Aquitaiii. Alaric had left behind him an infant 
son, a bastard competitor, factious nobles, and a disloyal people ; and 
the remaining forces of the Goths were oppressed by the general 
consternation, or opposed to each other in civil discord. The 
victorious king of the Franks proceeded without delay to the siege of 
Angouleme. At the sound of his trumpets the walls of the city 
imitated the example of Jericho, and instantly fell to the ground ; a 
splendid miracle, which may be reduced to the supposition that some 
clerical engineers had secretly undermined the foundations of the 
rampart.^^ At Bordeaux, which had submitted without resistance, 
Clovis established his winter-quarters ; and his prudent economy 
transported from Toulouse the royal treasures, which were deposited 
in the capital of the monarchy. The conqueror penetrated as far as 
the confines of Spain ; restored the honours of the catholic church ; 
fixed in Aquitain a colony of Franks and delegated to his 


“ After correcting the text or excusing the mistake of Procopius, who places the 
defeat of Alaric near Carcassemne, we may conclude, from the evidence of Gregory, 
Fortuuatus, and the author of the Gesta Francorum, that the battle was fought in 
rnmpo Vocladensi, on the banks of the Clain, about ten miles to the south of Poitiers. 
Clovis overtook and attacked the Visigoths near Vivonne, and the victory was decided 
near a village still named Champagne St. Hilaire. See the Dissertations of the Abb6 
le Boeuf, tom. i. p. ^04-831 . 

** Angouleme is in the road from Poitiers to Bordeaux; and, although Gregory 
delays the siege, I can more readily believe that he confounded the order of history 
than that Clovis neglected the rules of war. 

M Pyrenceos montes usque Perpinianum subjecit, is the expression of Rorico, which 
betrays his recent date, since Perpignan did not exist before the tenth century (Marca 
ilispanica, p. 458). This florid and fabulous writer (perhaps a monk of Amiens — see 
the Abb6 le Boeuf, M4m. de PAcad^mie, tom. xvii. p. 228-245) relates, in the allego- 
rical character of a shepherd, the general history of his countrymen the Franks^ but 
Ids narrative end* with the death of Clovis. 

^ The author of the Gesta Francorum positively affirms that Clovis fixed a body of 
Franks in the Salntongc and Bourdelois; and he is not iqiudicioualy followed by 
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lieuteiiints the easy task of subduing or extirpating the nation of the 
Visigoths. But the Visigoths were protected by the wise and powerful 
monarch of Italy. While the balance was still equal, Theodoric haa 
perhaps delayed the march of the Ostrogoths ; but their strenuous 
efforts successfully resisted the ambition of Clovis ; and the army of 
the Franks, and their Burgundian allies, was compelled to raise the 
siege of Arles, with the loss, as it is said, of thirty thousand men. 
These vicissitudes inclined the fierce spirit of Clovis to acquiesce in 
an advantageous treaty of peace. The Visigoths were suffered to 
retain the possession of Septimania, a narrow tract of sea-coast, from 
the Rhone to the Pyrenees ; but the amp^-^ province of Aquitain, 
from those mountains to the Loire, was inaissolubly united to the 
kingdom of France.*'” 

After the success of the Gothic war, Clovis accepted the honours 
of the Roman consulship. The emperor Anastasius ambi- 
tiously bestowed on the most powerful rival of Theodoric ofciovis, 
the title and ensigns of that eminent dignity ; yet, from 
some unknown cause, the name of Clovis has not been inscribed in 
the Fasti either of the East or West.**’^ On the solemn day, the 
monarcli of Gaul, placing a diadem on his head, was invested, in the 
church of St. Martin, with a purple tunic and mantle. From thence 
he proceeded on horseback to the cathedral of Tours; and, as he 
passed through the streets, profusely scattered, with his own hand, a 
donative of gold and silver to the joyful multitude, who incessantly 
repeated their acclamations of Consul and Augustus, The actual or 
legal authority of Clovis could not receive any ikjw accessions from 
the consular dignity. It was a name, a shadow, an empty pageant ; 
and if the conqueror had been instructed to claim the ancient pre- 
rogatives of that high office, they must have expired with the period 

liorico, electos milites, atque fortissimos, cum parvulis, atque mulieribus. Yet it 
should seem that they soon mingled with the Komans of Aquitain, till Charlemagne 
introduced a more numerous and powerful colony (Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom. ii. 
p. 215). 

^ In the composition of the Gothic war I have used the following materials, with 
<liio regard to their unequal value: — Four epistles from Theodoric Idng of Italy (Cas- 
i»iodor. 1. iii. Epist. 1-4, in tom. iv. p. 3-5), Procopius (de Pell. Goth. 1. i. c. 12, in 
tom. ii. p. 32, 33), Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. 3.5, 36, 37, in tom. ii. p. 181-183), Jor- 
nandes (de Reb. Geticis, c. 58, in tom. ii. p. 28), Fortunsitus (in Vit. St. Hilarii, in 
tom. iii. p..380), Isidore (in Chron. Goth, in tom. ii. p. 702), the Epitome of Gregory 
of Tours Hn tom. ii. p. 401), the author of the Gesta Fraucorum (in tom. ii. p. 553- 
555), the Fragments of Fredegarius (in tom. ii. p. 463), Aimoin (1. i. c. 20, in tom. 
iii. p. 41, 42), and Rorico (1. iv. in tom. iii. p. 14-19). 

xhe Fasti of Italy would naturally reject a consul, the enemy of their, sovereign; 
hut any ingenious hypothesis that might explain the silence of Constantinople ami 
Egypt (the Chronicle of Marcellinus, and the Paschal) is overturned by the similar 
silence of Marius, bishop of Avenche, who composed his Fasti in the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy. If Hie evidence of Qregoiy of 'Pours were less weighty and positive (1. ii. c. 
58, in tom. ii. p. 183), I could believe that Clovis, like Odoacer, received the lasting 
title and honours of Patrician (Pagi Critica, tom. ii. p. 474, 492). 
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of its annual duration. But the Romans were disposed to revere, in 
the person of their master, that antique title which the emperors 
condescended to assume : the barbarian himself seemed to contract a 
sacred obligation to respect the majesty of the republic; and the 
successors of Theodosius, by soliciting his friendship, tacitly forgave, 
and almost ratified, the usurpation of Gaul * 

Twenty-five years after tiie death of Clovis this important con- 
^ai esta- ccssioTi was morc formally declared in a treaty between his 
th« sons and the emperor Justinian. The Ostrogoths of Italy, 

iirc!aui7 unable to defend their distant acquisitions, had resigned to 
A.D.636. Franks the cities of Arles and Marseilles : of Arles, still 

adorned with the seat of a Praetorian praefect, and of Marseilles, 
enriched by the advantages of trade and navigation.*® This trans- 
action was confirmed by the Imperial authority; and Justinian, 
generously yielding to the Franks the sovereignty of the countries 
beyond the Alps, which they already possessed, absolved the pro- 
vincials from their allegiance ; and established on a more lawful, 
though not more solid, foundation, the throne of the Merovingians.** 


“ Under the Merovingian kings, Marseilles still imported from the East^ paper, 
wine, oil, linen, silk, precious stones, spices, &c. The Gauls or Franks traded to 
Syria, and the Syrians wore established in Gaul. See M. de Guignes, Mdm. de TAca- 
dcmie, tom. xxxvii. p. 471-475. 

Oy flTfl'Ti yavTO VetkXlas ru eiir<peckt7 xtKrr.a'^ttt ^^dyyotf /tih tow avT0K^dT0^9; ri 
uyov t9n<r^^etyiffeivros rovre yt. This strong declaration of Procopius (do Bell. Gothic. 
1. hi. cap. 38, in tom. h. p. 41 [tom. h. p. 417, ed. BonnJ) would almost suffice to 
mstify the Abbd Dubos.** 


• It can scarcely admit of doubt that 
Anastaaius conferred the consulship upon 
Clovis; and this fact has been employed 
by Dubos and many subsequent writers 
to prove what may be called the Homan 
origin of the French monarchy, since they 
suppose that it was mainly by the recog- 
nition of the authority of Clovk by the 
emperor that he was recognised as their 
sovereign by the provincials of Gaul. 
This question, which has occasioned so 
much controversy among French histo- 
rians, cannot be discussed in a note; but 
the reader will find some valuable re- 
marks upon the subject in the Supple- 
mental Notes to Mr. Hallam’s Middle 
Ages, c. i. note 3. — S. 

It has, however, been well observed 
by Mr. Hallam that it was merely a piece 
of Greek vanity in Procopius to pretend 
that the Franks never thought themselves 
secure of Gaul until they obtained this 
sanction from the emperor. They had 
lately put to flight the armies of Justinian 
in Italy; and they had held possession of 
Qaul for the preceding sixty years. More- 


over, it may be questioned whether Pro- 
copius ever meant to say that Justinian 
confirmed to the Frank sovereign his 
rights over the whole of Gaul. The word 
FakkUs should probably be understood 
according to the general sense of the 
passage, which would limit its meaning to 
Provence, the recent acquisition of the 
Franks. 

With respect to the next statement of 
Gibbon, that the gold coin of the Mero- 
vingian kings, by a singular privilege, 
“ which w£is denied to the Persian mo- 
** narch, obtained a legal currency in the 

empire,” Mr. Hallam observes that this 
legal currency is not distinctly mentioned 
by Procopius, though he strongly asserts 
that it was not lawful (ou fiifAtt) for the 
king of Persia to coin gold with his own 
effigy, as if the of Constantinople 
were regarded at Seleucia. There is 
reason to believe that the Goths as well 
as Franks coined gold, which might pos- 
sibly circulate in the empire, without 
having, strictly speaking, a legal ourrency. 
Hallam, — S. 
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From that era they enjoyed the right of celebrating at Arles the 
games of the circus ; and by a singular privilege, which was denied 
even to the Persian monarch, the gold coin, impressed with their 
name and image, obtained a legal currency in the empire.®® A 
Greek historian of that age has praised the private and public virtues 
of the Franks, with a partial enthusiasm which cannot be sufficiently 
justified by their domestic annals.®^ He celebrates their politeness 
and urbanity, their regular government, and orthodox religion ; and 
boldly asserts that these barbarians could be distinguished only by 
their dress and language from the subjects of Rome. Perhaps the 
PVanks already displayed the social disposition, and lively graces, 
which, in every age, have disguised their vices, and sometimes con- 
cealed their intrinsic merit. Perhaps Agathias, and the Greeks, 
were dazzled by the rapid progress of their arms, and the splendour 
of their empire. Since the conquest of Burgundy, Gaul, except the 
Gothic province of Septimania, was subject, in its whole extent, to 
the sons of Clovis. They had extinguished the German kingdom of 
Thuringia, and their vague dominion penetrated beyond the Rhine, 
into the heart of their native forests. The Alemanni and Bavarians, 
who had occupied the Roman provinces of Rhaetia and Norlcum, to 
the south of the Danube, confessed themselves the humble vassals of 
the Franks; and the feeble barrier of the Alps was incapable of 
resisting their ambition. When the last survivor of the sons of 
Clovis united the inheritance and conquests of the Merovingians, his 
kingdom extended far beyond the limits of modern France. Yet 
modem France, such lias been the progress of arts and policy, far 
surpasses, in wealth, populousness, and power, the spacious but savage 
realms of Clotaire or Dagobert.®^ 

The Franks, or French, arc the only people of Europe who can 
deduce a perpetual succession from the conquerors of the pouticai 
Western empire. But their conquest of Gaul was followed 
by ten centuries of anarchy and ignorance. On the revival of 

The Franks, who probably used the mints of Tr5ves, Lyons, and Arles, imitated 
the coinage of the Roman emperors, of seventy-two solidi, or pieces, to the pound of 
gold. But as the Franks established only a decuple proportion of gold and silver, 
ten shillings will be a sufficient valuation of their solidus of gold. It was the common 
standard of tho barbaric fines, and contained forty denarii, or silver threepences. 
Twelve of these denarii made a solidus, or shilling, the twentieth part of the 
ponderal and numeral livre, or pound of silver, which has been so strangely re- 
duced in modem France. See Le Blanc, Traits Historique des Monnoyes de France, 
p. 37-43, &c. 

Agathias, in tom. ii. p. 47 [p. 17, ed. Bonn]. Gregory of Tours exhibits a very 
different picture. Perhaps it would not be easy, within the same historical apace, to 
find more vice and less virtue. We are continually shocked by the union of savage 
and corrupt manners. 

M. de Poncemagne has traced, in a correct and elegant dissertation (M4m. ds 
PAcademie, tom. viii. p. 505-528), the extent and limits of the French monarchy. 
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learning, the students who had been formed in the schools of Athens 
and Borne disdained their barbarian ancestors; and a long period 
elapsed before patient labour could provide the requisite materials to 
satisfy, or rather to excite, the curiosity of more enlightened times.®* 
At length the eye of criticism and philosophy was directed to the 
antiquities of France ; but even philosophers have been tainted by the 
contagion of prejudice and passion. The most extreme and exclusive 
systems, of the personal servitude of the Gauls, or of their voluntary 
and equal alliance with the Franks, have been rashly conceived, and 
obstinately defended ; and the intemperate disputants have accused 
each other of conspiring against the prerogative of the crown, the 
dignity of the nobles, or the freedom of the people. Yet the sharp 
conflict has usefully exercised the adverse powers of learning and 
genius; and each antagonist, alternately vanquished and notorious, 
has extirpated some ancient errors, and established some interesting 
truths. An impartial stranger, instructed by their discoveries, their 
disputes, and even their faults, may describe, from the same original 
materials, the state of the Roman provincials, after Gaul had sub- 
mitted to the arms and laws of the Merovingian kings.®* 

The rudest, or the most servile, condition of human society, is 
uwgoftho regulated however by some fixed and general rules. When 
barbarians. Xacitus surveyed the primitive simplicity of the Germans, 
he discovered some permanent maxims, or customs, of public and 
private life, which were preserved by faithful tradition till the intro- 
duction of the art of writing, and of the Latin tongue.®^ Before the 
election of the Merovingian kings, the most powerful tribe, or nation, 
of the Franks, appointed four venerable chieftains to compose the Salic 
laws;®® and their labours were examined and approved in three 


“ The Abb^ Dubos (Histoire Critique, tom. i. p. 29-36) has truly and agreeably 
represented the slow progress of these studies; and he observes that Gregory of Tours 
was only once printed before the year 1560. According to the complaint of Heinec- 
cius (Opera, tom. iii. Sylloge iii. p. 248, &c.), Germany received with indifference and 
contempt the codes of barbaric laws which were published by Heroldus, Linde* 
brogius, &;c. At present those laws (as far as they relate to G&ul), the history of 
Gregory of Tours, and all the monuments of the Merovingian race, appear in a pure 
and perfect state, in the first four volumes of the Historians of France. 

^ In the space of [a6o!i^] thirty years (1728-1765) this interesting subject has been 
agitated by the free spirit of the Count de Boulainvilliers (M^moires Historiques sur 
I’Etat de la France, particularly tom. i. p. 15-49), the learned ingenuity of the Abbd 
Dubos (Histoire Critique de TEtablissement do la Monarchie Fnmgoise dans les 
Gaules, 2 vols. in 4to.), the comprehensive genius of the President de Montesquieu 
(Esprit des Loix, particularly 1. xxviii. xxx. xxxi.), and the good sense and diligence 
of the Abbd de ^bly (Observations sur THistoire de France, 2 vols. 12mo.). 

^ I have derived much instruction from two learned works of Heineccius — the 
History and the Elements of the Germanic law. In a judicious preface to the Ele- 
ments, he oonaiderB, and tries to excuse, the defects of that barbarous juris- 

* Latin appears to have been the original language of the Salic law. It was pro- 
bably composed in the beginning of the fifth century, before the era (a.d. 421) of tbs 
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successive assemblies of the people. After the baptism of Clovis, he 
reformed several articles that appeared incompatible with Christianity * 
the Salic law was again amended by his sons ; and at length, under 
the reign of Dagobert, the code was revised and promulgated in its 
actual form, one hundred years after the establishment of the French 
monarchy. Within the same period, the customs of the Ripuarians 
were transcribed and published; and Charlemagne himself, the 
legislator of his age and country, had accurately studied the two 
national laws which still prevailed among the Franks.®^ . The same 
care was extended to their vassals ; and the rude institutions of the 
Alemanni and Bavarians were diligently compiled and ratified by 
the supreme authority of the Merovingian kings. The Visigoths and 
Burgundians^ whose conquests in Gaul preceded those of the Franks, 
showed less impatience to attain one of the principal benefits of 
civilised society. Euric was the first of the Gothic princes who 
expressed in writing the manners and customs of his people ; and the 
composition of the Burgundian laws was a measure of policy rather 
than of justice, to alleviate the yoke, and regain the afiections, of 
their Gallic subjects/’® Thus, by a singular coincidence, the Germans 


real or fabulous Pharamond. The preface mentions the four cantons which produced 
the four legislators; and many provinces — Franconia, Saxony, Hanover, Brabant, &c. 
— have claimed them as their own. See an excellent Dissertation of Heineccius, de 
Lege Sailed,, tom. hi. Sylloge iii. p. 247-267.* 

^ Eginhard, in Vit. Caroli Magni, c. 29, in tom, v. p. 1 00. By these two laws 
most critics understand the Salic and the Ripuarian. The former extended from the 
Carbonarian forest to the Loire (tom. iv. p. 151 [Lex Sal. tit. L.]), and the latter 
might be obeyed from the same forest to the Rhine (tom. iv. p. 232 ). 

Consult the ancient and modem prefaces of the several codes, in the fourth 


" The Salic law exists in two texts: 
one purely Latin, of which there are 
“ fifteen manuscripts ; the other mingled 
with German words, of which there are 
“ three. Most have considered the latter 
‘*to be the original: the manuscripts 
containing it are entitled, 7^ex Salica 
" antiquissima, or vetustior ; the othere 
generally run, Lex Salica recentior, or 
** emendata. This seems to create a pre- 
‘‘ sumption. But M, Wraida, who pub- 
lished a history of the Salic law in 
** 1808, inclines to think the pure Latin 
** older than the other. M. Guizot adopts 
** the same opinion (Civilisation en France, 
** Le^'on 9), M, Wraida refers its ori- 
** ginal enactment to the period w'hcn the 
Pranks were still on the left bank of 
the Rhine, that is, long before the reign 
of Clovis. And this seems an evident 
“ inference from what is said in the pro- 
“ logue to the law written long affcer- 
y wards. But of course it cannot apply 
to those passages which allude to the 


“ Romans as subjects, ui' to Christianity. 

M. Guizot is of opinion that it bears 
“ marks of an age when the Franks had 
“ long been mingled with the Roman 
“ population. This is consistent with its 
having been revised by the sons of 
Clovis, Childebert and Clotaire, as is 
asserted in the prologue. Neither 
Wraida nor Guizot think it older in its 
“ present text than the seventh century. 

It is to be observed, however, that two 
“ later writers — M. Pertz, in Monumenta 
Gerinanifie Histoiica, and M. Pardessua, 
** in Mdm. de I’Acad. des Inscriptions, 
vol. XV. (Nouvelle S^rie) — have entered 
** anew on this discussion, and do not 
** agree with M. Wraida, nor wholly with 
** each other. M. Lehueron is clearly of 
** opinion that, in all its substance, the 
Salic code is to be referred to Germany 
for its birthplace, and to the period of 
''heathenism for its date (Institutions 
" M^rovingiennes, p. 88).** Hallam’s 
Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 276, tenth ed. — S. 
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framed their artless institutions at a time when the elaborate system 
of Roman jurisprudence was finally consummated. In the Salic 
laws, and the Pandects of Justinian, we may compare the first 
rudiments, and the full maturity, of civil wisdom; and whatever 
prejudices may be suggested in favour of barbarism, our calmer 
reflections will ascribe to the Romans the superior advantages, not 
only of science and reason, but of humanity and justice. Yet the 
laws*' of the barbarians were adapted to their wants and desires, their 
occupations and their capacity ; and they all contributed to preserve 
the peace, and promote the improvements, of the society for whose 
use they were originally established. The Merovingians, instead of 
imposing an uniform rule of conduct on their various subjects, per- 
mitted each people, and each family, of their empire, freely to enjoy 
their domestic institutions ; nor were the Romans excluded from 
the coniinon benefits of this legal toleration. The children embraced 
the law of their parents, the wife that of her husband, the freedman 
that of his patron ; and in all causes where the parties were of difreient 
nations, the plaintiff or accuser was obliged to follow the tribunal of 
the defendant, who may always plead a judicial presumption of right 
or innocence. A more ample latitude was allowed, if every citizen, 
in the presence of the judge, might declare the law under which he 
desired to live, and the national society to which he chose to belong. 
Such an indulgence w^ould abolish the partial distinctions of victory : 
and the Roman provincials might patiently acquiesce in the hardships 
of their condition, since it depended on themselves to assume the 
privilege, if they dared to assert the character, of free and warlike 
barbarians.'^ 


volume of the Historians of France. The ori^nal prologue to the Salic law expresses 
(though in a foreign dialect) the genuine spirit of the Franks more forcibly than the 
ten books of Gregory of Tours. 

The Ripuarian law declai*es and defines this indulgence in favour of the plaintiff 
(tit. xxxi. in tom. iv. p. 240); and the same toleration is understood or expressed in 
all the codes except that of the Visigoths of Spain. Tanta diversitas legum (says 
Agobard in the ninth century) quanta non solum in [singulis] regionibus, aut civita- 
tibus, Bed etiam in multis domibus habetur. Nam plerumque contingit ut simul eant 
aut sedeant quinque homines, et nullus eorum communem legem cum altero habeat 
(in tom. vi. p. 356). He foolishly proposes to introduce an uniformity of law as well 
as of faith.^ 

^ Inter Romanos negotia causarum Romams legibus prsecipimus terminari. Such 
are the words of a general coustitution promulgated by Glotaire, the son of Clovis, 
and sole monarch of the Fi’anks (in tom. iv. p. 116), about the year 560. 

7* This liberty of choice « has been aptly deduced (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxviii. 2) 

» The most complete collection of these Rechts im Mittelalter, to show the perpe- 
codes is in the ** Barbarorum leges an- tuity of the Roman law from the 5th to 
tiquBB,” by P. Canciani ; 5 vols. folio, the 12th century. — M. 

Venice, 1781-0. — M. ® Gibbon appears to have doubted the 

*» It is the object of the important work evidence on which this “ liberty of choice *** 
ox H. Savigny, Geschichte des Komischen rested. His doubts have been confirmed 
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When justice inexorably requires the death of a murderer, each 
private citizen is fortified by the assurance that the laws, 
the magistrate, and the whole community, are the guardians 
of his personal safety. But in the louse society of the 
Germans, revenge was always honourable, and often meritorious : the 
independent warrior chastised, or vindicated, with his own hand, the 
injuries which he had offered or received ; and he had only to dread 
the resentment of the sons and kinsmen of the enemy whom he had 
sacrificed to his selfish or angry passions. The magistrate, conscious 
of his weakness, interposed, not to punish, but to reconcile ; and he 
was satisfied if he could persuade or compel the contending parties to 
pay and to accept the moderate fine which had been ascertained as 
the price of blood."^ The fierce spirit of the Franks would have 
opposed a more rigorous sentence ; the same fierceness despised these 
ineffectual restraints ; and, when their simple manners had been cor- 
rupted by the wealth of Gaul, the public peace was continually 
violated by acts of hasty or deliberate guilt. In every just govern- 
ment the same penalty is inflicted, or at least is imposed, for the 
murder of a peasant or a prince. But the national inequality 
established by the Franks in their criminal proceedings was the last 
insult and abuse of conquest. In the calm moments of legislation 
they solemnly pronounced that the life of a Roman was of smaller 
value than that of a barbarian. The Antrmtim^^ a name expressive 


from a constitution of Lotliaire I.* (Leg. Langobard. 1. ii. tit. Ivii. in Codex Linde- 
brog. p. 664), though the example is too recent and partial. From a various reading 
in the Salic law (tit. xliv. not. xlv.), the Abbe de Mably (tom. i. p. 290-293) has con- 
jectured that at first a barbarian only, and afterwards any man (consequently a Roman), 
might live according to the law of the Franks. I am sorry to offend tliis ingenious 
conjecture by obseiwing that the stricter sense {barbarum) is expressed in the reformed 
copy of Charlemagne, which is confirmed by the Royal aiDd Wolfenbiittel MSS. The 
looser interpretation (haminem) is authorised only by the MS. of Fulda, from whence 
Heroldus published his edition. See the four original texts of the Salic law, in tom. 
iv. p. 147, 173, 196, 220. 

In the heroic times of Greece, the guilt of murder was expiated by a pecuniary 
satisfaction to the family of the deceased (Feithius Antiquitat. Homer. 1. ii. c. 8). 
Hoineccius, in his preface to the Elements of Germanic Law, favourably suggests that 
at Rome and Athens homicide was only punished with exile. It is tone; but exile 
was a capital punishment for a citizen of Rome or Athens. 

73 This proportion is fixed by the Salic (tit. xliv. in tom. iv. p. 147) and the Ripua- 
rian (tit. vii. xi. xxxvi. in tom. iv. p. 237, 241) laws; but the latter does not distin- 
guish any difference of Romans. Yet the orders of the clergy are placed above the 
Franks themselves, and the Burgundians and Alemanni between the Franks and the 
Romans. 

The Antrustiones, qui in truste Domiuied smt, leudif fidcles^ undoubtedly represent 


oy the researches of M. Savigny, who has 
not only confuted but traced with con- 
vincing sagacity the origin and pro^ss 
of this error. As a general principle, 
though liable to some exceptions, each 
Uvud according to his native law. Gesch. 


des Romischen Rechts, vol. i. p. 123-138, 

— M. 

This constitution of Lothaire at first 
related only to the duchy of Rome; it 
afterwards found its way into the Lom- 
bard code. Savigny, p. *138. — M. 
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of^e most illustrious birth or dignity among the Franks, was aj^re- 
cmted at the sum of six hundred pieces of gold ; while the noble 
provincial, who was admitted to the king’s table, might be legally 
murdered at the expense of three hundred pieces. Two hundred were 
deemed suflScient for a Frank of ordinary condition ; but the meaner 
Romans were exposed to disgrace and danger by a trifling compensa- 
tion of one hundred, or even fifty, pieces of gold. Had these laws 
been regulated by any principle of eciuity or reason, the public 
protection should have supplied, in just proportion, the want of 
nersonal strength. But the legislator had weighed in the scale, not 
of justice, but of policy, the loss of a soldier against that of a slave : 
the head of an insolent and rapacious barbarian was guarded by a 
heavy fine ; and the slightest aid was afforded to the most defenceless 
subjects. Time insensibly abated the pride of the conquerors, and 
the patience of the vanquished ; and the boldest citizen was taught 
by experience that he might suffer more injuries than he could inflict. 
As the manners of the Franks became less ferocious, their laws were 
rendered more severe; and the Merovingian kings attempted to 
imitate the impartial rigour of the Visigoths and Burgundians.’^*' 
Under the empire of Charlemagne murder was universally punished 
with death ; and the use of capital punishments lias been liberally 
multiplied in the jurisprudence of modern Europe. 

The civil and military professions, which had been separated by 
Judgments Constantine, were again united by the barbarians. The 
of God. harsh sound of the Teutonic appellations was mollified into 

the Latin titles of Duke, of Count, or of Praefect; and the same 
officer assumed, within his district, the command of the troops and 
the administration of justice."’ But the fierce and illiterate chieftain 

the first order of Franks ; but it is a question whether their rank was personal or here- 
ditery. The Abbd de Mably (tom. i. p. 334-347} is not displeased to mortify the 
pride of birth (Esprit, 1. xxx. c. 25) by dating the origin of French nobility from the 
reign of Clotaire II. (a.d. 615), 

” See the Burgundian laws (tit. ii. in tom. iv. p. 257), the code of the Visigoths ( 1 
vi. tit, V. in tom. iv. p. 383), and the constitution of ChiWebert, not of Paris, but most 
evidently of Austrasia (in tom. iv. p. 112). Their premature severity was sometimes 
i-^h and excessive. Childebert condemned not only murderera but robbers; quoinodo 
sine lege involavit, sine lege moriatur; and even the negligent judge was involved in 
the same sentence. The Visigoths abandoned an unsuccessful surgeon to the family 
of his deceased patient, ut quod de eo facere voluerint habeant potestatem (1. xi. tit. i. 
in tom. iv. p. 435). 

See in the sixth volume of the works of Heineccius, the Elementa Juris Ger- 
manici, 1. ii. p, ii. No. 261, 262, 280-283, Yet some vestiges of these pecuniary com 
positions for murder have been traced in Germany as late as the sixteenth century. 

^ The whole subject of the Germanic judges, and their jurisdiction, is copiou^sly 
treated by Heineccius (Element. Jur. Germ. 1. iii. No. 1-72). I cannot find any 
proof that, under the Merovingian race, the scabini, or assessors^ were chosen by the 
people.* 

The question of the scabini is treated questions the existence of the scabini an* 
at considerable length by Savigny. lie terior to Charlemagne. Before this time 
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was seldom qualified to discharge the duties of a judge, which re<{uire 
all the faculties of a philosophic mind, laboriously cultivated by ex- 
perience and study ; and his rude ignorance was compelled to em- 
brace some simple and visible methods of ascertaining the cause of 
justica In every religion the Deity has been invoked to confirm the 
truth, or to punish the falsehood, of human testimony; but this 
powerful instrument was misapplied and abused by the simplicity of 
the German legislators. The party accused might justify his 
innocence, by producing before their tribunal a number of friendly 
witnesses, who solemnly declared their belief or assurance that he was 
not guilty. According to tlie weight of the charge this legal number 
of compurgators was multiplied : seventy-two voices were required to 
absolve an incendiary or assassin ; and when the chastity of a queei . 
of France was suspected, three hundred gallant nobles swore, without 
hesitation, that the infant prince had been actually begotten by her 
deceased husband.*^* The sin and scandal of manifest and fre- 
quent perjuries engaged the magistrates to remove these dangerous 
temptations, and to supply the defects of Iminan testimony by the 
famous experiments of fire and water. These extraordinary trials 
were so capriciously contrived, that in some cases guilt, and innocence' 
in others, could not be proved without the interposition of a miracle. 
Such miracles were readily provided by fraud and credulity ; the 
most intricate causes were determined by this easy and infallible' 
method; and the turbulent barbarians, who might have disdained 
the sentence of the magistrate, submissively acquiesced in the judg- 
ment of God.’’'® 

But the trials by single combat gradually obtained superior credit 
and authority among a warlike people, who could not be- judicial 
lieve that a brave man deserved to suffer, or that a coward 
deserved to live.®^ Both in civil and criminal proceedings, the 
plaintiff, or accuser, the defendant, or even the witness, were exposed 

Gregor. Turon. 1. viii. c. 9, in tom. ii. p. 316. Montesquieu observes (Esprit 
des Loix, 1. xxviii. c. 13) that the Salic law did not admit these negative proofs so 
universally established in the barbaric codes. Yet this obscure concubine (Frede- 
gundis), who became the wife of the grandson of Clovis, must have followed the 
Salic law. 

Muraturi, in the Antiquities of Italy, has given two Dissertations (xxxviii. 
xxxix. ) on the judgments of God. It was expected that fire would not bum the inno- 
cent, and that the pure element of water would not allow the guilty to sink into its 
bosom. 

^ Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxviii. c. 17) has condescended to explain and 
excuse ** la manidre de penser de nos p^res” on the subiect of judicial combats. He 
follows this strange institution from the age of Gundobald to that of St. Lewis; and 
the philosopher is sometimes lost in the legal antiquarian. 

the decision was by an open court of the Komischen Rechts, vol. i. p. 195, et 1099 , 
IVeemen, the boni homines. Ges(di. des — ^M. 

yoL. IV. 2 » 
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t"; mortal charenge from the antagonist who was destitute of legal 
proofs ; and it was incumbent on lliem either to desert their cause 
or publicly to maintain their honour in the lists of battle. They 
fought either on foot or on horseback, according to the custom of their 
nation and the decision of the sword or lance was ratified by the 
sanction of Heaven, of the judge, and of the people. This san- 
guinary law was introduced into Gaul by the Burgundians; and 
their legislator Gundobald condescended to answer the complaints 
and objections of his subject Avitus. “ Is it not true,” said the king 
of Burgundy to the bishop, “ that the event of national wars and 
‘‘ private combats is directed by the judgment of God ; and that 
“ his providence awards the victory to the juster cause ? ” By such 
prevailing arguments, the absurd and cruel practice of judicial 
duels, which had been peculiar to some tribes of Germany, was pro- 
pagated and established in all the monarchies of Europe, from Sicily 
to the Baltic. At the end of ten centuries the reign of legal 
violence was not totally extinguished ; and the ineffectual censures of 
saints, of popes, and of synods, may seem to prove that the influence 
of superstition is weakened by its unnatural alliance with reason and 
humanity. The tribunals were stained with the blood, pediaps, of 
innocent and respectable citizens ; the law, which now favours the 
ricli, then yielded to the strong; and the old, the feeble, and the 
hifirm, were condemned either to renounce their fairest claims and 
possessions, to sustain the dangers of an unequal conflict,*^ or to trust 
the doubtful aid of a mercenary champion. This oppressive juris- 
prudence was imposed on the provincials of Gaul who complained of 
any injuries in their persons and property. Whatever might be the 
strength or courage of individuals, the victorious barbarians excelled 
in the love and exercise of arms ; and the vanquished Roman was 
unjustly summoned to repeat, in his own person, the bloody contest 
which had been already decided against his country.** 

*** In a memorable duel at Aix-la-Chapelle (a-.I). 820), before the emperor Lewis the 
Pious, his biographer observes, secundum legem propriam, utpote quia uterque 
(.k)thuH crat, cquestri pugnS. [proelio] congressus est (Vit. Lud. Pii, c. 33, in tom. vi. 
p. 103). Krmoldiis Nigellus (1. iii. 54-3-628, in tom. vi. p. 48-50), who describes the 
duel, admires the ars riova of fighting on horseback, which was unknown to the 
Franks. 

® In his original edict, published at Lyons (a.d. 501), Gundobald establishes and 
justifies the use of judicial combat. (Leg. Bui^und. tit. xlv. in tom. iii. p. 267, 268.) 
Three hundred years afterwards, Agobard, bi8ht>p of Lyons, solicited Lewis the Pious 
to abolish the law of an Arian tyrant (in tom. vi. p. 356-358). He relates the con- 
versation of Gundobald and Avitus. 

^ “ Accidit (says Agobard), ut non solum valentcs viribiis, sed etiam infirmi et 

senes lacessantur ad [certamen et] pugnam, etiam pro vilissimis rebus. Quibus 
“ feralibus certaminibus continguut homicidia injusta, et crudeles ac porversi eventua 

judiciorum” [tom. p. 357]. Like a prudent rhetorician, he suppresses the legal 
privilege of hiring champions. 

^ Montesquieu (Esprit des I^oix, xxviii. c. 14), who understands why the judicial 
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A devouring host of one hundred and twenty thousand Germans 
had formerly passed the Rhine under the command of 
Ariovistus. One third part of the fei tile lands of the undsbythe 
Sequani was appropriated to their use ; and the conqueror 
soon repeated iiis oppressive demand of another third, for the ac- 
commodation of a new colony of twenty-four thousand barbarians 
w^hom he had invited to share the rich harvest of Gaul/^ At the 
distance of five hundred years the Visigoths and Burgundians, who 
revenged the defeat of Ariovistus, usurped the same unequal pro- 
portion of two-thirds of the subject lands. But this distribution, 
instead of spreading over the province, may be reasonably confined 
to the peculiar districts where the victorious people had been planted 
by their own choice or by the policy of their leader. In these dis- 
tricts each barbarian was connected by the ties of hospitably with 
some Roman provincial. To this unwelcome guest the jn-opriotor 
was compelled to abandon two-thirds of his patrimony : but the 
German, a shepherd and a hunter, might sometimes content himself 
with a spacious range of wood and pasture, and resign the smallest, 
though most valuable, portion to the toil of the industrious husband- 
man. The silence of ancient and authentic testimony has encou- 
raged an opinion that the rapine of the Franks was not moderated 
or disguised by the forms of a legal division ; that they dispersed 
themselves over the provinces of Gaul without order or control ; and 
that each victorious robber, according to his wants, his avarice, and 
his strength, measured with his sword the extent of his new inherit- 
ance. At a distance from their sovereign the barbarians might 
indeed be tempted to exercise such arbitrary depredation ; but the 
firm and artful policy of Qovis must curb a licentious spirit which 
would aggravate the misery of the vanquished whilst it corrupted the 
union and discipline of the conquerors.* The memorable vase of 

combat was admitted by the Buirgundians, Ripuarians, Alemanni, Bavarians, Lom< 
bards, Thuringians, Frisons, and Suons, is satisfied (and Agobard seems to counte* 
nance the assertion) that it was not allowed by the Salic law. Yet the same custom, 
at least in cases of treason, is mentioned by B^rmoldus NigeUus (1. iii. 543, in tom. vi. 
p. 48) and the anonymous biographer of Lewis the Pious (c. 46, in tom. vi. p. 112), aa 
the mos antiquus Francorum, more Francis solito,” &c,, expressions too general to 
exclude the noblest of their tribes. 

Csesar de Bell. Gall. 1. i. c. 31, in tom. i. p. 213. 

The obscure hints of a division of lands occasionally scattered in the laws of the 
Burgundians (tit. liv. No. 1, 2, in tom. iv. p. 271, 272) and Visigoths (1. x. tit. i. No. 
8, 9, 16, in tom. iv. p. 428, 429, 430) are skilfully explained by the President Mon- 
tesq\iieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxx. c. 7, 8, 9). I shall only add that, among the Goths, 
the division seems to have been ascertained by the judgment of the neighbourhood; 
that the barbarians frequently usurped the remaining third; and that the Romans 
might recover their right, unless they were barred by a prescription of fifty years. 


* Sismondi (Hist, des Franqals, vol. i. a conquering people, who had emigrated 
p. 107) observes that the Franks were not with their families, like the Goths or Bur 
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Soiasons is a monument and a pledge of the regulai* distribution ot 
the Gallic spoils. It was the duty and the interest of Clovis to pro- 
vide rewards for a successful array, and settlements for a numerous 
people, without inflicting any wanton or superfluous injuries on the 
loyal catholics of Gaul. The ample fund which he might lawfully 
acquire of the Imperial patrimony, vacant lands, and Gothic usurpa- 
tions, would diminish the cruel necessity of seizure and confiscation, 
and the humble provincials would more patiently acquiesce in the 
equal and regular distribution of their loss.'*’’’ 

The wealth of the Merovingian princes consisted in their extensive 
T>i.mainand domaiii. After the conquest of Gaul they still delighted 
in the rustic simplicity of their ancestors ; the cities were 
vingianB. abandoned to solitude and decay ; and their coins, their 
charters, and their synods, are still inscribed with the names of the 
villas or rural palaces in which they successively resided. One hundred 
and sixty of these palaces^ a title which need not excite any unsea- 
sonable idefis of art or luxury, were scattered through the provinces 
of their kingdom ; and if some might claim the honours of a fortress, 
the far greater part could be esteemed only in the light of profitable 
farms. The mansion of the long-haired kings w^as surrounded with 
convenient yards and stables for the cattle and the poultry ; the garden 
was planted with useful vegetables ; the various trades, the labours 
of agriculture, and even the arts of hunting and fishing, were exer- 
cised by servile hands for the emolument of the sovereign ; his maga-. 
zines were filled with corn and wine, either for sale or consumption ; 
and the whole administration was conducted by the strictest maxims 
of private economy. This ample patrimony was appropriated to 


It is singular enough that the President de Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxx. 
c. 7) and the Abbe de Mably (Observations, tom. i. p. 21, 22) agree in this strange 
:4uppoBition of arbitrary and private rapine. The Couiit de Boulainvilliers (Etat de la 
France, tom. i. p. 22, 2.'^) shows a strong understanding through a cloud fif ignorance 
and prejudice.® 

** See the rustic edict, or rather code, of Charlemagne, which contains seventy dis- 
tinct and minute regulations of that great monarch (in tom. v. p. 652-H.')7). He 


gundians. The women, the children, the 
old, had not followed Clovis: they re- 
mained in their ancient jinssessiona on the 
Waal and the Khinc. The adventurers 
alone had formed the invading force, and 
they always considered themselves as an 
army, not as a colony. Hence their laws 
retained no traces of the partition of the 
11 Oman properties. It is curious to ob- 
serve the recoil from the national vanity 
of the French historians of the last cen- 
tury. M. Sismondi compares the poai- 
tiun of the Franks with regard to the 
conquered people with that of the Dey of 


Algiers and his corsair troops to the 
peaceful inhabitants of that province : M . 
Thierry (Lettres sur THistoire de France, 
p. 117) with that of the Turks towards 
the llaias or Phanariotes, the mass of the 
Greeks. — M. 

• Sismondi supposes that the barba- 
rians, if a farm were conveniently sitii’ 
ated, would show no great respect for the 
laws of property; but in general there 
would have been vacant land enough for 
the lots assigned to old or worn-out war- 
riors. (Hist, des Franc;ais, vol. i. p, 19$.) 
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supply the hospitable plenty of Clovis and his successors, and to 
reward the fidelity of their brave companions, who, both in peace and 
war, were devoted to their personal service. Instead of a horse or 
a suit of armour, each companion, according to his rank, or merit, or 
favour, was invested with a benefice^ the primitive name and most 
simple form of the feudal possessions. These gifts might be resumed 
at the pleasure of the sovereign ; and his feeble prerogative derived 
some support from the influence of his liberality But this depend- 
ent tenure was gradually abolished by the independent and 
rapacious nobles of France, who established the perpetual pro- 
perty and hereditary succession of their benefices ; a revolution 
salutary to the earth, which had been injured or neglected by 
its precarious masters. Besides these royal and beneficiary 
estates, a large proportion had been assigned, in the division of 
Gaul, of allodial and Salic lands : they were exempt from tribute, 
and the Salic lands were equally shared among the male descendants 
of the Franks.®^ 

In the bloody discord and silent decay of the Merovingian line a 
new order of tyrants arose in the provinces, who, under the prjyaie 
appellation of Seniors or Lords, usurped a right to govern 
and a licence to oppress the subjects of their peculiar territory. 


requires an account of the horns and skins of the goats, allows Iiis fish to be sold, and 
fjarefully directs that the larger villas {Capitanew) shall maintain one hundred hens 
and thii’ty geese, and the smaller {Alamionales) fifty hens and twelve geese. Mabilloii 
( de Re Diplomatic^) has investigated the names, the number, and the situation of 
the Merovingian villas. 

From a passage of the Burgimdian law (tit. i. No. 4 [3] in tom. iv, p. 257) it is 
evident that a deserving son might expect to hold the lands which liis father bad 
received from the royal bounty of Gundobald. The Burgundians wouhl firmly main- 
tain tbeir privilege, and their example might encourage the beneficiaries of Franco. 

^ The revolutions of the benefices and fiefs are clearly fixed by the Abbe' de Mably. 
His accurate distinction of times gives him a merit to which even Montesquieu is a 
stranger. 

See the Salic law (tit. Ixii. in tom. iv. p. 156). The origin and nature of these 
Salic lands, which in times of ignorance were perfectly understood, now perjilex our 
most learned and sagacious critics.** 


“ The resumption of benefices at the 
pleasure of the sovereigu (the general 
theory down to his time) is ably contested 
by Mr, Hallam; ‘‘ for this resumption 
“ some delinquency must be imputed to 
“ the vassal.” Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 
159 [lOih ed.]. The reader will be in- 
terested by the singular analogies with 
the beneficial and feudal system of Eu- 
rope in a remote part of the world, indi- 
cated by Col. Tod in his splendid work 
on Kiqa’athan, vol. i. c. i. p. 129, &o.— M, 
** No solution seems more probalilo 
than that the ancient luwgivers of tlie 


Salic Franks prohibited females from in- 
heriting the lands assigned to the nation, 
upon its conquest of Gaul, both in com- 
pliance with tbeir ancient usages, and in 
order to secure the military service of 
every proprietor. But lands subsequently 
acquired by purchase or other means, 
though equally bound to the public de- 
fence, wore relieved from the severity of 
this rule, and presumed not to belong to 
the class of Salic, liallauf s Middle Ages, 
vol. i. p. 116. Compare Sismondi, voi, i, 
p. 196.— M. 
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Their ambition might be checked by the hostile resistance of an 
equal : but the laws were extinguished ; and the sacrilegious bar- 
barians, who dared to provoke the vengeance of a saint or bishop,®"' 
would seldom respect the landmarks of a profane and defenceless 
neighbour. The common or public rights of nature, such as they 
had always been deemed by the Roman jurisprudence,®^ were severely 
restrained by the German conquerors, whose amusement, or rather 
passion, was the exercise of hunting. The vague dominion which 
Man has assumed over the wild inhabitants of the earth, the air, 
and the waters, was confined to some fortunate individuals of the 
human species. Gaul was again overspread with woods; and the 
animals, who were reserved for the use or pleasure of the lord, might 
ravage with impunity the fields of his industrious vassals. The 
chase was the sacred privilege of the nobles and their domestic ser- 
vants. Plebeian transgressors were legally chastised with stripes 
and imprisonment;®'* but in an age which admitted a slight com- 
position for the life of a citizen, it was a capital crime to destroy a 
stag or a wild bull within the precincts of the royal forests. 

According to the maxims of ancient war, the conqueror became 
Personal lawful mastcr of the enemy whom he had suhdupd and 

servitude. spared :®® and the fruitful cause of personal slavery, which 
had been almost suppressed by the peaceful sovereignty of Rome, 
was again revived and multiplied by the perpetual hostilities of the 
independent barbarians. The Goth, the Burgundian, or the Frank, 
who returned from a successful expedition, dragged after him a. long 
train of sheep, of oxen, and of human captives, whom he treated with 
the same brutal contempt The youths of an elegant form and 


Many of the two hundred and six miracles of St. Martin (Greg. Turon. in 
Maximd. Bibliothecfi, Patrum, tom. xi. p. 896-9iJ2) were repeatedly performed to 
])unish sacrilege. Audite hsec omnes (exclaims the bishop of Tours) potestatem 
iiabentes, after relating how some horses ran mad that had been turned into a sacred 
meadow. 

Heinec. Element. Jiir. German. 1. ii. p. 1, No. 8. 

^ .Tomis, bishop of Orleans (a.u. 821-82i>; (^avc. Hist. Litteraria, p. 443), censures 
the legal tyranny of the nobles. Pro feris, tpias cura hominuin non aluit, sed Oeus in 
commune mortalibus ad utendum concessit, pauperes a potentioribus spoliantur, fla> 
gcllantur, ergastulis detruduntur, et multa alia patiuntur. Hoc enim qui faciunt, 
ieie m'fndi Be facere juste posse contendunt. De Institutione Laicorum, 1. ii. c. 23, 
apud '^homassin, Discipline de TEglise, tom. iii. p. 1348. 

On a mere suspicion, Chundo, a chamberlain of Gontran, king of Burgundy, w^as 
stoned to death (Greg. Turon. 1. x. c. 10, in tom. ii. p. 369). John of Salisbury 
( Policrat. 1. i. c. 4) asserts the rights of nature, and exposes the cruel practice of the 
twelfth century. See Heineccius, Elem. Jur. Germ. 1. ii. p. 1, No. 51-37. 

The custom of enslaving prisoners of war was totally extinguished in the thir- 
teenth century by the prevailing influence of Christianity; but it might be proved, 
from frequent passages of Gregory of Tours, &c., that it was practised without cen- 
sure under the Merovingian race; and even Grotius himself (de Jure Belli et Facis, 1, 
iii. c. 7), as well as his commentator Barbeyrac, have laboured to reconcile it with 
the laws of nature and reason. 
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Ingenuous aspect were set apart for the domestic service ; a doubtful 
situation, which alternately exposed them to the favoul*able or cruel 
impulse of passion. The useful mechanics and servants (smiths, car- 
penters, tailors, shoemakers, cooks, gardeners, dyers, and workmen in 
gold and silver, &c.) employed their skill for the use or profit of their 
master. But the Roman captives who were destitute of art, but 
capable of labour, were condemned, without regard to their former 
rank, to tend the cattle and cultivate the lands of the barbarians. The 
number of the hereditary bondsmen who were attached to the Gallic 
estates was continually increased by new supplies ; and the servile 
people, according to the situation and temper of their lords, was some- 
times raised by precarious indulgence, and more frequently depressed 
by capricious despotism.®’’^ An absolute power of life and death w^as 
exercised by these lords ; and when they married their daughters, a 
train of useful servants, chained on the waggons to prevent their escape, 
was sent as a nuptial present into a distant country.®® The majesty 
of the Roman laws protected the liberty of each citizen against tin? 
rash effects of his own distress or despair. But the subjects of the 
Merovingian kings might alienate their personal freedom ; and this 
act of legal suicide, which was familiarly practised, is expressed ii» 
terms most disgraceful and afflicting to the dignity of human nature.®® 
The example of the poor, who purchased life by the sacrifice of all 
that can render life desirable, was gradually imitated by the feeble 
and the devout, who, in times of public disorder, pusillanimously 
crowded to shelter themselves under the battlements of a powerfu. 
chief and around the shrine of a popular saint. Their submission 
was accepted by these temporal or spiritual patrons ; and the hasty 
transaction irrecov(^rably fixed their own condition and that of their 
latest posterity. From the reign of Clovis, during five successive cen 
turies, the laws and manners of Gaul uniformly tended to promote the 
increase, and to confirm the duration, of personal servitude. Time 

^ The state, professions, &c., of the German, Italian, and Gallic slaves, during the 
middle ages, are explained by Heineccius (Element, Jur. Germ. 1. i. No. 28-47), 
Muratori (Disseitat. xiv. xv.), Ducange (Gloss, sub voce Servi), and the Abb<5 da 
Mably (Observations, tom. ii. p. 3, &c., p. 237, &c.).“ 

Gregory of Tours (1. vi. c. 45, in tom. ii. p. 289) relates a memorable example, 
in which Chilperic only abused the private rights of a master. Many families, which 
belonged to his domiisjiscales in the neighbourhood of Paris, w^ere forcibly sent away 
into Spain. 

Licentiam habeatis mihi qualemcunque volueritis disciplinam ponere; vel venum- 
dare, aut quod vobis placuerit de me facere. Marculf. Formul. 1. ii. 28, in tom. iv. p. 
‘^'97, The Formula of Lindenbrogius (p, 559), and that of Anjou (p. 565), are to the 
same effect. Gregory of Tours (1, vii. c. 45, in tom. ii. p. 311) speaks of many persons 
who sold themselves for bread in a great famine. 


* O)mparo Hallam, vol, i. p. 196. — M 
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and violence almost obliterated the intermediate ranks of society, 
and left an cfbscure and narrow interval between the noble and the 
slave. This arbitrary and recent dinsion has been transformed by 
pride and prejudice into a national distinction, universally established 
by the arms and the laws of the Merovingians. The nobles, who 
claimed their genuine or fabulous descent from the independent and 
victorious Franks, have asserted and abused the indefeasible right 
of conquest over a prostrate crowd of slaves and plebeians, to whom 
they imputed the imaginary disgrace of a Gallic or Roman ex- 
traction. 

The general state and revolutions of France^ a name which was 
Example of imposed by the conquerors, may be illustrated by the par- 
Auvergne. ticular example of a province, a diocese, or a senatorial 
family, Auvergne had formerly maintained a just pre-eminence 
among the independent states and cities of Gaul. The brave and 
numerous inhabitants displayed a singular trophy — the sword of 
Caesar himself, which he had lost when he was repulsed before the 
w-alls of Gergovia.'^® As the common offspring of Troy, they 
claimed a fraternal alliance with the Romans and if each province 
had imitated the courage and loyalty of Auvergne, the fall of the 
Western empire might have been prevented or delayed. They 
firmly maintained the fidelity which they had reluctantly sworn to 
the Visigoths ; but when their bravest nobles had fallen in the battle 
of Poitiers, they accepted without resistance a victorious and catholic 
sovereign. This easy and valuable conquest was achieved and pos- 
sessed by Theodoric, the eldest son of Clovis : but the remote pro- 
vince was separated from his Austrasian dominions by the inter- 
mediate kingdoms of Soissons, Paris, and Orleans, which formed, 
after their father’s death, the inheritance of his three brothers. The 
king of Paris, Childebert, M^as tempted by the neighbourhood and 
beauty of Auvergne. The upper country, which rises towards the 
south into the mountains of the Cevennes, presented a rich and 
various prospect of woods and pastures ; the sides of the hills were 


100 vVhen Ctfisar saw it, lie laughed (Plutarch, in Caesar, [c. 2G.] in tom. i. p. 409 
|p. 720, ed. Prankf.]); yet he relates his unsuccessful siege of Gergovia with less frank- 
ness than we might expect from a great man to whom victory was familiar. He 
acknowledges, however, that in one attack he lost forty-six centurions and seven 
hundred men (de Bell. Gallico, 1. vi. [vii.] c. 44-53, in tom. i. p. 270-272). 

Audebant se quondam fratres Latio dicere, et sanguine ab lliaco populoa com- 
putare (Sidon. Apollinar. 1. vii. Epist. 7, in tom. i. p. 799). I am not informed of 
the degrees and circumstances of this fabulous pedigree. 

Either the first or second partition among the sons of Clovis had given Berry to 
Childebert (Greg. Turon. 1. iii. c. 12, in tom. ii. p. 192). Velim (said he), Arvemam 
Lemanem^ quee tantee jocunditatis gratiA refulgere cUcitur, ocnlis cemere (1. iii. c. 9, p. 
191). The face of the country wwi concealed by a thick fog when the king of Piuris 
made his entry into Clermont. 
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clothed with vines ; and each eminence was crowned with a villa or 
castle. In the Lower Auvergne, the river Allier flows through the 
fair and spacious plain of Limagne ; and the inexhaustible fertility 
of the soil supplied, and still supplies, without any interval of repose, 
the constant repetition of the same harvests. On the false report 
that their lawful sovereign had been slain in Germany, the city and 
diocese of Auvergne were betrayed by the grandson of Sidonius 
Apollinaris. Childebert enjoyed' this clandestine victory ; and the 
free subjects of Tlieodoric threatened to desert his standard if he 
indulged his private resentment while the nation was engaged in the 
Burgundian war. But the Franks of Austrasia soon yielded to the 
persuasive eloquence of their king. ‘‘ Follow me,” said Theodoric, 
“ into Auvergne ; I will lead you into a province where you may 
“ acquire gold, silver, slaves, cattle, and precious apparel, to the full 
“ extent of your wishes. I repeat my promise ; I give you the 
“ people and their wealth as your prey ; and you may transport 
“ them at pleasure into your own country.” By the execution, of 
this promise Theodoric justly forfeited the allegiance of a people 
whom he devoted to destruction. His troops, reinforced by the 
fiercest barbarians of Germany, spread desolation over the fruitful 
face ot Auvergne ; and two places only, a strong castle and a holy 
shrine, were saved or redeemed from their licentious fury. The 
castle of Meroliac was seated on a lofty rock, which rose an 
hundred feet above the surface of the plain ; and a large reservoir 
of fresh water was enclosed with some arable lands within the circle 
of its fortifications. The Franks beheld with envy and despair this 
impregnable fortress ; but they surprised a party of fifty stragglers , 
and, as they were oppressed by the number of their captives, they 
fixed at a trifling ransom the alternative of life or death for these 
wretched victims, whom the cruel barbarians were prepared to 
massacre on the refusal of the garrison. Another detachment pene- 
trated as far as Brivas, or Brioude, where the inhabitants, with their 
valuable effects, had taken refuge in the sanctuary of St. Julian. 


For the description of Auvergne, see Sidonius (1. iv. Epist. 21, in tom. i. p. 793), 
vrith the notes of Savaron and Sirmond (p. 279 and 51 of their respective editions). 
Boulainvilliers (Etat de la France, tom. ii. p. 242-268), and the Abbe de la Longuenie 
(Description de la France, part i. p. 132-139). 

Furorem gentium, quae de ulteriore Rheni amnis parte venerant, superare n< u 
poterat (Greg. Turon. 1. iv. c. 60, in tom. ii. 229), was the excuse of another king of 
Austrasia (a.p. 574) for the ravages which his troops committed in the neighbourhood 
of Paris. 

From the name and situation, the Benedictine editors of Gregory of Tours (in 
tom. ii. p. 192) have fixed this fortress at a place named C’/tustnl Merliac, two miles 
from Mauriac, in the Upper Auvergne. In this description I translate infra as if I 
read intra; the two prepositions are perpetually confounded by Gregory or his tran- 
scribers, and the sense must always decide. ^ 
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The doors of the church resisted the assault, but a daring soldier 
entered through a window of the choir and opened a passage to his 
companions. The clergy and people, the sacred and the profane 
spoils, were rudely torn from the altar ; and the sacrilegious division 
was made at a small distance from the town of Brioude. But this 
act of impiety was severely chastised by the devout son of Clovis. 
He punished with death the most atrocious offenders; left their 
secret accomplices to the vengeance of St. Julian; released the 
captives ; restored the plunder ; and extended the rights of sanctuary 
five miles round the sepulchre of the holy martyr.^^'’* 

Before the Austrasian army retreated from Auvergne, Theodoric 
exacted some pledges of the future loyalty of a people 
Attaiui. whose just hatred could be restrained only by their fear. 
A select band of noble youths, the of the principal senators, was 
delivered to the conqueror as tne nostages of the faith of Childebert 
and of their countrymen. On the first rumour of war or conspiracy 
these guiltless youths were reduced to a state of servitude ; and one 
of them, Attains,’ whose adventures are more particularly related, 
kept his master's horses in the diocese of Treves. After a painful 
search he was discovered, in this unworthy occupation, by the 
emissaries of his grandfather, Gregory bishop of LangTes ; but his 
offers of ransom were sternly rejected by the avarice of the bar- 
barian, who required an exorbitant sum of ten pounds of gold for the 
freedom of his noble captive. His deliverance was effected by the 
hardy stratagem of Leo, a slave belonging to the kitchens of the 
bishop of Langres.’^® An unknown agent easily introduced him into 
the same family. The barbarian purchased Leo for the price of 
twelve pieces of gold ; and was pleased to learn that he w^as deeply 
skilled in the luxury of an episcopal table : “ Next Sunday,” said 
the Frank, “ I shall invite my neighbours and kinsmen. Exert thy 


See these revolutions and wars of Auvergne in Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. '37, in 
tom. ii. p. 183, and 1. iii. c. 9, 12, 13, p. 191, 192, de Miraculis St. Julian, c. 13, iu 
tom. ii. p. 466). He frequently betrays his extraordinary attention to his native 
county. 

'Hie sto^ of Attidus is related by Gregory of Tours (1. iii. c. 15, in tom. ii. p, 
193-195). His editor, the P. Euinart, coi^ounds this Attains, who was a youth 
(puer) in the year 532, with a friend of Sidonius of the same name, who was count of 
Autun fifty or sixty years before. Such an error, which cannot be imputed to igno- 
rance, is excused in some degree by its own magnitude. 

108 qijjig Gregory, the great-grandfather of Gregory of Tours (in tom. ii. p. 197, 490) 
lived ninety-two years, of which he passed forty as count of Autun, and thirty-two as 
bishop of Langres. According to the poet Fortunatus, he displayed equal merit in 
these different stations: — 

Nobilis antique decurrens prole parentum, 

Nobilior gestis, nunc super astra manet. 

Arbiter ante ferox, dein pius ipse saoerdos, 

Quos domuit judex, fovit amore patris. 
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” ait, and force them to confess that they have never seen or tasted 
“ such an entertainment, even in the king’s house.” Leo assured 
him that, if he would provide a sufficient quantity of poultry, his 
wishes should be satisfied The master, who already aspired to th** 
merit of elegant hospitality, assumed as his own the praise which the 
voracious guests unanimously bestowed on his cook ; and the dexter- 
ous Leo insensibly acquired the trust and management of his house- 
hold. After the patient expectation of a whole year, he cautiously 
\\hispered his design to Attains, and exhorted him to prepare for 
flight in the ensuing night. At the hour of midnight the intemperate 
guests retired from table, and the Frank’s son-in-law, whom Leo 
attended to his apartment with a nocturnal potation, condescended to 
jest on the facility with which he might betray his trust. The intrepid 
slave, aft(ir sustaining this dangerous raillery, entered his master's 
bed-chamber ; removed his spear and shield ; silently drew the 
fleet(‘St horses from the stable ; unbarred the ponderous gates ; and 
excited Attains to save his life and liberty by incessant diligence. 
Their apprehensions urged them to leave their horses on the banks 
of the Mouse they swam the river, wandered three days in the 
adjacent forest, and subsisted only by the accidental discovery of a 
wild plum-tree. As they lay concealed in a dark thicket, they heard 
the noise of horses ; they were terrified by the angry countenance of 
their master, and they anxiously listened to his declaration that, if 
he could seize the guilty fugitives, one of them he would cut in pieces 
with his sword, and would expose the other on a gibbet. At length 
Attains and his faithful Leo reached the friendly habitation of a 
presbyter of Kheims, who recruited their fainting strength with bread 
and wine, concealed them from the search of their enemy, and safely 
conducted them beyond the limits of the Austrasian kingdom to the 
episcopal palace of Langres. Gregory embraced his grandson with 
tears of joy, gratefully delivered Leo with hi-s whole family from the 
yoke of servitude, find bestowed on him the property of a farm, 
where he might end his days in happiness and freedom. Perhaps 
this singular adventure, which is marked with so many circumstances 
of truth and nature^ was related by Attains himself to his cousin or 
nephew, the fii-st historian of the Franks. Gregory of Tours was 


Ab M. de Valoia and the P. Ruinart are determined to change the Mosella of the 
text into Mosn, it becomes me to acquiesce in the alteration. Yet, after some ex- 
amination of the topography, 1 could defend the common reading. 

The parents of (Gregory ( Gregorius Florentius Georgius) were of noble extrac- 
tion {natalihm . . . illiistrcs), and they possessed large estates {IHifundia) both in Au- 
vergne and Burgundy. He was born in the year 539, was consecrated bishop of Tours 
in 573, and died in 593 or 595, soon after he had terminated his history. See his 
Life by Odo, abbot of Clugny (in tom. ii. p. 129-135), and a new Life in the Mdmoirefi 
de TAcad^mie, &c., tom. xxvi. p, 598-637. 
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born about sixty years after the death of Sidonius Apollinaris ; and 
their situation was almost similar, since each of them was a native 
of Auvergne, a senator, and a bishop. The difference of their style 
and sentiments may, therefore, express the decay of Gaul ; and 
clearly ascertain how much, in so short a space, the human mind had 
lost of its energy and refinement.' ^ ^ 

We are now qualified to despise the opposite, and perhaps artful, 
Privileges misrepresentations which have softened or exaggerated the 
Koraaus of oppression of the Romans of Gaul under the reign of the 
Gaul. Merovingians. The conquerors never promulgated any 
universal edict of servitude or confiscation : but a degenerate people, 
who excused their weakness by the specious names of politeness and 
peace, was exposed to the arms and laws of the ferocious barbarians, 
who contemptuously Insulted their possessions, their freedom, and 
their safety. Their personal injuries were partial and irregular ; but 
the great body of the Romans survived the revolution, and still pre- 
served the property and privileges of citizens. A large portion of 
their lands was exacted for the use of the Franks : but they enjoyed 
the remainder exempt from tribute;"^ and the same irresistible 
violence which swept away the arts and manufactures of Gaul de- 
stroyed the elaborate and expensive system of Imperial despotism. 
The provincials must frequently deplore the savage jurisprudence of 
the Salic or Ripuarlan laws ; but their private life, in the important 
concerns of marruige, tebtaiiients, or inheritance, was still regulated 
by the Theodosian Code ; and a discontented Roman might freely 
aspire or descend to the title and character of a barbarian.'’ The 
honours of the state were accessible to his ambition : the education 
and temper of the Romans more peculiarly qualified them for the 
offices of civil government ; and as soon as emulation had rekindled 
their military ardour, they were permitted to march in the ranks, or 
even at the head, of the victorious Gennaiis. I shall not attempt to 


Decedente atqiie immo potius pereunto ab urbibus Gallicanis liberalium cultuiA 
literarum, &c. (in praefat. in tom. ii. p. 137), is the complaint of Gregory himsell’, 
which he fully verifies by his own work, Hb style is equally devoid of elegance anti 
simplicity. In a coiispicuous station he still remained a stranger to his own age and 
country; and in a prolix work (the five last books contain ten yeara) he has omitted 
almost everything that posterity desires to learn. I have tediously acquired, by a 
painful perusal, the right of pronouncing this unfavourable sentence. 

The Abb^ de Mably (tom. i. p. 247-267) has diligently confirmed this opinion of 
the President de Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxx. c. 13).* 


* There is, however, no evidence in tinned to be levied on the Roman sub- 
favour of this opinion; and M. Lehuerou jects of Clovis and the next two genera- 
has shown (Histoire des Institutions tions. See Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. i. 
rovingiennes, vol. i. p. 271, scq.) that the p. 280, 1 0th ed. — S. 
land-tax imposed under the empire con- ^ See note c, p. 366.- —S. 
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enumerate the generals and magistrates whose names attest the 
liberal policy of the Merovingians. The supreme command of Bur- 
gundy, with the title of Patrician, was successively intrusted to three 
Romans ; and the last and most powerful, Muminolus,”^ wlio alter- 
nately saved and disturbed the monarchy, had supplanted his father 
in the station of count of Autun, and left a treasure of thirty 
talents of gold and two hundred and fifty talents of silver. The 
fierce and illiterate barbarians were excluded, during several genera- 
tions, from the dignities, and even from the orders, of the church.^ 
The clergy of Gaul consisted almost entirely of native provincials ; 
the haughty Franks fell prostrate at the feet of their subjects who 
were dignified with the episcopal character ; and the power and riches 
which had been lost in war were insensibly recovered by superstition.^’'* 
In all temporal affairs the Theodosian Code was the universal law of 
the clergy ; but the barbaric jurisprudence had liberally provided for 
their personal safety : a sub-deacon was equivalent to two Franks; 
the aMrustion and priest were held in similar estimation ; and the life 
of a bishop was apj)reciated far above the common standard, at the 
price of nine hundred pieces of gold.^’’ The Romans communicated 
to their conquerors the use of the Christian religion and Latin lan- 
guage;”** but their hiiiguageand their religion had alike degenerated 
from the simple purity of tlie Augustan and Apostolic age. ^J^he 
progress of superstition and barbarism was rapid and universal ; the 
worship of the saints concealed from vulgar eyes the God of the 
Christians, and the rustic dialect of peasants and soldiers was cor- 


See Dubofl, Hist. Critique de la Monarchie Franejoise, tom. ii. 1. vi. c. 9, 10. 
The French antiquarians establish as a principle tliat the Komanr. and barbarians may 
be distinguished by their names. Their names undoubtedly form a reasonable pre- 
sumption; yet, in reading Gregory of Tours, I have observed Gondulphus, of J^ena- 
torian or Homan extraction (1. vi. c. 11, in tom. ii. p. 273), and Claudius, a barbaiian 
(1. vii. c. 29, p. 30.3). 

Eunius Mummolus is repeatedly mentioned by Gregory of Tours, from the 
fourth (c. 42, p. 224) to the seventh (c. 40, p. 310) book. The computation by 
talents is singular enough; but if Gregory attached any meaning to that obsolete 
word, the treasures of Mummolus must have exceeded li)0,000^. sterling. 

See Fleury, Discours iii. snr I’Histoire Ecclesiastique. 

The bishop of Tours himself has recorded the complaint of Chilperic, the grand- 
son of Clovis. Ecoe paujjer romausit liscvis noster; ecce divitisp. nostrm ad ecclesiiiia 
sunt translatao: nulli penitus nisi soli Einscopi regnant (1. vi. c. 40, in tom. ii. p. 
291 ). 

See the Ripuarian Code (tit. xxxvi. in tom. iv. p. 241). The Salic law does not 
provide for the safety of tiie clergy; and we might suppose, on the behalf of the more 
civilised tribe, that they had not foreseen such an impious act as the murder of a 
priest. Yet Prsstextatus, archbishop of Rouen, was assassinated by the order of queen 
Fredegimdis before the altar (Greg. Turon. 1, viii. c. 31, in tom. ii. p. 326). 

M. Bonamy (M4m. de TAcad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xxiv. p. 582-670) 
has ascertained the Lingua Romana Rustica, which, through the medium of the Romance, 
•las gradually been polished into the actu^ form of the French langu^e. Under the 
rurlovingian race the kings and nobles of France still understood the dialect of tlieit 
German ancestors. 
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rupted by a Teutonic idiom and pronunciation. Yet such intercourse 
of sacred and social communion eradicated the distinctions of birth 
?»nd victory; and the nations of Gaul were gradually confounded 
under the name and government of the Franks. 

'Jhe Franks, after they mingled with their Gallic subjects, might 
Anarchy of imparted the most valuable of human gifts, a spirit and 
the Franks, gygtem of Constitutional liberty. Under a king, hereditary 
but limited, the chiefs and counsellors might have debated at Paris 
in the palace of the Caesars : the adjacent field, where the emperors 
reviewed their mercenary legions, would have admitted the legislative 
assembly of freemen and warriors ; and the rude model which had 
been sketched in the woods of Germany”® might have been polished 
and improved by the civil wisdom of the Homans. But the careless 
barbarians, secure of their personal independence, disdained the 
labour of government : the annual assemblies of the month of March 
were silently abolished, and the nation was separated and almost dis- 
solved by the conquest of Gaul.^^® The monarchy was left without 
any regular establishment of justice, of arms, or of revenue. The 
successors of Clovis wanted resolution to assume, or strength to exer- 
cise, the legislative and executive powers which the peopie had. abdi- 
cated : the royal prerogative was distinguished only by a more ample 
privilege of rapine and murder ; and the love of freedom, so often 
invigorated and disgraced by private ambition, was reduced among 
the licentious Franks to the contempt of order and the desire of im- 
punity. Seventy-five years after the death of Clovis, his grandson 
Gontran, king of Burgundy, sent an army to invade the Gothic pos- 
sessions of Septiniania, or Languedoc. The troops of Burgundy, 
Berry, Auvergne, and the adjacent territories, were excited by the 
hopes of spoil. They marched without discipline under the banners 
of German or Gallic counts : their attack was feeble and unsuccessful, 
but the friendly and hostile provinces were desolated with indiscrimi- 
nate rage. The corn-fields, the villages, the churches themselves, 
were consumed by fire ; the inhabitants were massacred or dragged 
into captivity ; and, in the disorderly retreat, five thousand of these 
inhuman savages were destroyed by hunger or intestine discord. 
When the pious Gontran reproached the guilt or neglect of their 
leaders, and threatened to inflict, not a legal sentence, but instant and 
arbitrary execution, they accused the universal and incurable corrup- 


Ce beau systeme a «^te trouve dans les boia. Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix 
I. xi. c. 6. ^ X » 

See the Abbe de Mably, Observations, &c., tom. i. p. 34-56. It should seem 
thjit the institution of national assemblies, which are coeval with the French nation, 
him never been congenial to its temper ^ 
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tion of the people. “ No one,” they said, ‘‘ any longer fears or 
“ respects his king, his duke, or his count. Each man loves to do 
“ evil, and freely indulges his criminal inclinations. The most gentle 
correction provokes an immediate tumult, and the rash magistrate 
who presumes to censure or restrain his seditious subjects seldom 
“ escapes alive from their revenge.”^®' It has been reserved for the 
same nation to expose, by their intemperate vices, the most odious 
abuse of freedom, and to supply its loss by the spirit of honour and 
humanity, which now alleviates and dignifies their obedience to an 
absolute sovereign.'^ 

The Visigoths had resigned to Clovis the greatest part of their 
Gallic possessions ; but their loss was amply compensated 
by the easy conquest and secure enjoyment of the provinces goths of 
of Spain. From the monarchy of the Goths, which soon 
involved the Suevic kingdom of Gallieia, the modern Spaniards still 
derive some national vanity, but the historian of the Roman empire 
is neither invited nor compelled to pursue the obscure and barren 
series of their annals. The Goths of Spain were separated from 
the rest of mankind by the lofty ridge of the Pyrenaean mountains : 
their manners and institutions, as far as they were common to the 
Germanic tribes, have been already explained. I have anticipated 
in the preceding chapter the most important of their ecclesiastical 
events — the fall of Arianism and the persecution of the Jews : and it 
only remains to observe some interesting circumstances which relate 
to the civil and ecclesiastical constitution of the Spanish kingdom. 
After their conversion from idolatry or heresy, the Franks and the 
Visigoths were disposed to embrace, with equal submission, 
the inherent evils and the accidental benefits of superstition, asserabiiw 
But the prelates of France, long before the extinction of 
the Merovingian race, had degenerated into fighting and hunting 
barbarians. Tiiey disdained the use of synods, forgot the laws of 
temperance and chastity, and preferred the indulgence of private 
ambition and luxury to the general interest of the sacerdotal profes- 


121 Gregory of Tours (1. viii. c. 30, in tom. ii. p. 325, 326; relates, witli much indif- 
ference, the crimes, the reproof, and the apology, Nullus Begem metuit, nullus 
Ducem, nullus Comitem reveretur; et si fortassis alicui ista displicent, et ea, pro 
longaevitate vitae vestrae, emendare conatur, statim seditio in populo, statim tumultus 
exoritur, et in tantum unusquisque contra seniorem, saiv& intentione gniasatur, ut vix 
sc credat evadere, si tandem silere nequiverit. 

Spain in these dark ages has been peculiarly unfortunate. The Franks had a 
Gregory of Tours; the Saxons, or Angles, a Bede; the Lombards, a Paul Wamefrid, 
&c. But the history of the Visigoths is contained in the short and imperfect C'.ro* 
aides of Isidore of Seville and John of Biclar. 


• This remarkable passage was published in 1779. — M. 
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The bishops of Spain respected themselves, and were respected 
by the public : their indissoluble union disguised their vices, and con- 
firmed their authority ; and the regular discipline of the church intro^ 
duced peace, order, and stability into the government of the state. 
From the reign of Recared, the first catholic king, to that of Witiza, 
the immediate predecessor of the unfortunate Roderic, sixteen national 
councils were successively convened. The six metropolitans, Toledo, 
Seville, Merida, Braga, Tarragona, and Narbonne, presided according 
to their respective seniority; the assembly was composed of their 
suffragan birfiops, who appeared in person or by their proxies, and a 
place was assigned to the most holy or opulent of the Spanish abbots. 
During the first three days of the convocation, as long as they agi- 
tated the ecclesiastical questions of doctrine and discipline, the profane 
laity was excluded from their debates, which were conducted, how- 
ever, with decent solemnity. But on the morning of the fourth day 
the doors were thrown open for the entrance of the great officers of 
the palace, the dukes and counts of the provinces, the judges of the 
cities, and the Gothic nobles ; and the decrees of Heaven were ratified 
by the consent of the people. The same rules were observed in the 
provincial assemblies, the annual synods, whi(‘h were empowered to 
hear complaints and to redress grievances ; and a legal government 
was supported by the prevailing influence of the Spanish clergy. The 
bishops, who in each revolution were prepared to flatter the victorious 
and to insult the prostrate, laboured with diligence and success to 
kindle the flames of persecution, and to exalt the mitre above .the 
crown. Yet the national councils of Toledo, in which the free spirit 
of the barbarians was tempered and guided by episcopal policy, have 
established some prudent laws for the common benefit of the king 
and people. The vacancy of the throne was supplied by the choice 
of the bishops and palatines; and after the failure of the line of 
Alaric, the regal dignity was still limited to the pure and noble blood 
of the Goths. The clergy, who anointed their lawful prince, always 
recommended, and sometimes practised, the duty of allegiance : and 
the spiritual censures were denounced on the heads of the impious 
subjects who should resist his authority, conspire against his life, or 
violate by an indecent union the chastity even of his widow. But the 
monarch himself, when he ascended the throne, was bound by a 
reciprocal oath to God and his people that he would faithfully exe « 
cute his important trust. The real or imaginary faults of his adiiii- 

*** Such are the complaints of St. Boniface, the apostle of Germany and the reformer 
of Gaul (in tom. iv. p. 94^. The fourscore years which he deplores of licence and 
corruption would seem to insinuate that the barbarians were admitted into the cler^^j 
the year 660, 
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nistration were subject to the control of a powerful aristocracy ; and 
the bishops and palatines were guarded by a fundamental privLege 
that they should not be degraded, imprisoned, tortured, nor punished 
with death, exile, or confiscation, unless by the free and public judg- 
ment of their peers. 

One of these legislative councils of Toledo examined and ratified 
the code of laws which had been compiled by a succession of code of the 
Gothic kings, from the fierce Euric to the devout Egica. As viaigoths. 
long as the Visigoths themselves were satisfied with the rude customs 
of their ancestors, they indulged their subjects of Aquitain and Spain 
in the enjoyment of the Roman law. Their gradual improvement in 
arts, in policy, and at length in religion, encouraged them to imitate 
and to supersede these foreign institutions, and to compose a code of 
civil and criminal jurisprudence for the use of a great and united 
people. The same obligations and the same privileges were com- 
municated to the nations of the Spanish monarchy ; and the con- 
querors, insensibly renouncing the Teutonic idiom, submitted to the 
restraints of equity, and exalted the Romans to the participation of 
freedom. The merit of this impartial policy was enhanced by the 
situation of Spain under the reign of the Visigoths. The provincials 
were long separated from their Arian masters by the irreconcilable 
difference of religion. After the conversion of Recared had removed 
the prejudices of the catholics, the coasts both of the Ocean and Me- 
(iiterranean were still possessed by the Eastern emperors, who secretly 
excited a discontented people to reject the yoke of the barbarians, and 
to assert the name and dignity of Roman citizens. The allegiance 
of doubtful subjects is indeed most effectually secured by their own 
persuasion that they hazard more in a revolt than they can hope to 
obtain by a revolution ; but it has appeared so natural to oppress 
those whom we hate and fear, that the contrary system well deserves 
the praise of wisdom and moderation.'^^ 

While the kingdoms of the Franks and Visigoths were established 
in Gaul and Spain, the Saxons achieved the conquest of Kevoiuuon 
Britain, the third great diocese of the prmfecture of the 


*** The acts of the councils of Toledo are still the most authentic records of the 
church and constitution of Spain. The following passages are particularly important : — 
iii. 17, 18; iv. 75; v. 2, 3, 4, 5, 8; vi. 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 18; vii. 1; xiii. 2, 3, 6. I 
have found Mascou (Hist, of the Ancient Germans, xv. 29, and Annotations, xxvi. and 
xxxiii.) and Ferreras (Hist. G6n^rale de TEspagne, tom. ii.) very useful and accurate 
guides. 

The Code of the Visigoths, regularly divided into twelve books, has been cor- 
rectly published by Dom Bouquet (in tom. iv. p. 283-460). It has been treated by 
the ll^sident De Montesquieu (Esprit des I.iolx, 1. xxviii. c. 1) with excessive severity. 
I dislike the style; I detest the superstition; but I sh^l presume to think that the 
civil jurisprudence displays a more civilised and enlightened state of society than tliat 
of the Buigundians or even of the Lombards. 

VOL. fv. 8 a 
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West Since Britain was already separated from the Bnman empire, 
I might without reproach decline a story familiar to the most illiterate, 
and obscure to the most learned, of my readers. The Saxons, who 
excelled in the use of the oar or the battle-axe, were ignorant of the 
art which could alone perpetuate the fame of their exploits ; the pro- 
vincials, relapsing into barbarism, neglected to describe the ruin of 
their country; and the doubtful tradition was almost extinguished 
before the missionaries of Rome restored the light of science and 
Christianity. The declamations of Gildas, the fragments or fables of 
Nennius, the obscure hints of the Saxon laws and chronicles, and the 
ecclesiastical tales of the venerable Bede,'®® have been illustrated by 
the diligence, and sometimes embellished by the fancy, of succeeding 
writers, whose works I am not ambitious either to censure or to tran- 
scribe.'®’^ Yet the historian of the empire may be tempted to pursue 
the revolutions of a Roman province till it vanishes from his sight ; 
and an Englishman may curiously trace the establishment of the 
barbarians from whom he derives his name, his laws, and perhaps his 
origla 

About forty years after the dissolution of the Roman government 
Vortigern appears to have obtained the supreme, , though 
theSaxoM, prccarious, command of the princes and cities of Britain. 
A.D.449. That unfortunate monarch has been almost unanimously 
condemned for the weak and mischievous policy of inviting'®® a for- 
midable stranger to repel the vexatious inroads of a domestic foe. 
Ilis ambassadors are despatched by the gravest historians to the coast 
of Germany : they address a pathetic oration to the general assembly 
of the Saxons, and those warlike barbarians resolve to assist with a 
fleet and army the suppliants of a distant and unknown island. If 


See Gildas de Excidio Britanniaj, c. 11-25, p. 4-9, edit. Gale; Nennius, Hist. 
Britonum, c. 28, 35-65, p. 105-115, edit. Gale; Bede, Hist. Ecclesiast. Gentia 
Anglorum, 1. i. c. 12-16, p. 49-53, c. 22, p. 58, edit. Smith; Chron. Saxonicum, 

L I 1-23, &c., edit. Gibson. The Anglo-Saxon laws were published by Wilkins, 
ndon, 1731, in folio; and the Leges Wallic®, by Wotton and Clarke, London, 1730, 
in folio. 

The laborious Mr. Carte and the ingenious Mr. Whitaker are the two modem 
writers to whom I am principally indebted. The particular historian of Manchester 
embraces, under that obscure title, a subject almost as extensive as the general history 
of England.^ ^ 

This invitation, which may derive some countenance from the loose expressions 
of Gildas and Bede, is framed into a regular story by Witikind, a Saxon monk of the 
tenth century (see Cousin, Hist, de I’Empire d'Occident, tom. ii. p. 356). Rapin, 
and even Hume, have too freely used this suspicious evidence without regarding the 
precise and probable testimony of Nennius: Interea venerunt tres Chiulse k Germanik 
in exUiopul^, in quibus erant Hors et Hengist [c. 28], 


^ Add the Anglo-Saxon History of Mr. Also Lappenberg’s History of England 
S. Turner, and Sir F. Palgrave’s Sketch under the Anglo-Saxon Kings, translated 
of the * Early History of England.’— M. by Thorpe. — S. 
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Britain had indeed been unknown to the Saxons, the measure of its 
calamities would have been less complete. But the strength of the 
Roman government could not always guard the maritime province 
against the pirates of Germany : the independent and divided states 
were exposed to their attacks, and the Saxons might sometimes join 
the Scots and the Piets in a tacit or express confederacy of rapine and 
destruction. Vortigern could only balance the various perils which 
assaulted on every side his throne and his people ; and his policy may 
deserve either praise or excuse if he preferred the alliance of thoBe 
barbarians whose naval power rendered them the most dangerous 
enemies, and the most serviceable allies. Hengist and Horsa, as 
they ranged along the eastern coast with three ships, were engaged 
by the promise of an ample stipend to embrace the defence of Biitmn, 
and their intrepid valour soon delivered the country from the Cale- 
donian invaders. The Isle of Thanet, a secure and fertile district, 
was allotted for the residence of these German auxiliaries, and they 
were supplied according to the treaty with a plentiful allowance (rf 
clothing and provisions. This favourable reception encouraged five 
thousand warriors to embark with their families in seventeen vessels, 
and the infant power of Hengist was fortified by this strong and 
seasonable reinforcement. The crafty barbarian suggested to Vor- 
tigern the obvious advantage of fixing, in the neighbourhood of the 
Pitts, a colony of faithful allies : a third fleet, of forty ships, under the 
command of his son and nephew, sailed from Germany, ravaged the 
Orkneys, and disembarked a new army on the coast of Northumber- 
land or Lothian, at the opposite extremity of the devoted land. It 
was easy to foresee, but it was impossible to prevent, the impending 
evils. The two nations were soon divided and exasperated by mutual 
jealousies. The Saxons magnified all that they had done and suffered 
in the cause of an ungrateful people ; while the Britons regretted the 
liberal rewards which could not satisfy the avarice of those haughty 
mercenaries. The causes of fear and hatred were inflamed into an 
irreconcilable quarrel. The Saxons flew to arms ; and if they perpe- 
trated a treacherous massacre during the security of a feast, they 
destroyed the reciprocal confidence which sustains the intercourse of 
peace and war.’*^*** 

**• Nennius imputes to the Saxons the murder of three hundred British chiefe; a 
crime not unsuitable to their savage mannei's. But we are not obliged to believe (see 
Jeffrey of Monmouth, 1. viii. c. 9-12) that Stonehenge is their monument, which the 
giants had fonnerly transported from Africa to Ireland, and which was removed to 
Britain by the order of Ambrosius and the art of Merlin. 

^ An eminent modem historian haa ** gern and Rowena, Arthur and Mordrod 
chiervcd, Hengist and Horsa, Vorti- ** are mythical persons, whose very ex- 
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Hengist, who boldly aspired to the conquest of Britain, exhorted 
his countrymen to embrace the glorious opportunity; he 
painted in lively colours the fertility of the soil, the wealth 
h^twchy. of the cities, the pusillanimous temper of the natives, and 
465 - 582 . convenient situation of a spacious solitary island, acces* 
sible on all sides to the Saxon fleets. The successive colonies which 
issued in the period of a century from the mouths of the Elbe, the 
AVeser, and the Rhine, were principally composed of three valiant 
tribes or nations of Germany ; the Jutes^ the old Saxons^ and the 
Angles, The Jutes, who fought under the peculiar banner of Hen- 
gist, assumed the merit of leading their countrymen in the paths of 
glory, and of erecting in Kent the first independent kingdom. The 
fame of the enterprise was attributed to the primitive Saxons, and the 
common laws and language of the conquerors are described by the 
national appellation of a people which, at the end of four hundred 
years, produced the first monarchs of South Britain. The Angles 
were distinguished by their numbers and their success; and they 
claimed the honour of fixing a perpetual name on the country of which 
they occupied the most ample portion. The barbarians, who followed 
the hopes of rapine either on the land or sea, were insensibly blended 
with this triple confederacy ; the Frisians^ who had been tempted by 


** istence may be questicTned, and whose 
** adventures must be classed with those 
" of Hercules and Komulus.” (Macaulay, 
Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 6.) Of the 
justice of this remark there can be no 
doubt; and the following considerations 
will show that the popular tale which 
Gibbon has received rests on no trust- 
worthy evidence:—!. The details of the 
conquest of England by the Saxons are 
not recorded by any contemporary writer, 
and are only traditional. The first writer 
who mentions the conquest is Gildas, who 
wrote his history in the year 560, or 
more than 100 years after the reputed 
event; but the narrative which has formed 
the basis of all subsequent accounts is 
that of Bede, who lived at the beginning 
of the eighth century. But even Bede’s 
narrative contains few details; and the 
popular story of the conflicts between the 
Britons and their Saxon invaders is chiefly 
derived from Jeffrey of Monmouth, who 
was born in 1162, and whose history is 
little better than a romance. 2. The 
story of the conquest contains elements 
which appear in the traditions of other 
Germanic races. Thus Hengist and Horsa 
appraach the coast of Kent in three ships, 
and .dSlli and his three sons land in Sus- 
sex with the same number; just as in the 


Gothic tradition the Ostrogoths, Visi- 
goths, and Gepidic are carried in three 
vessels to the mouths of the Vistula. 
Again, the murder of the Britisli chiefs 
by Hengist is told in the same words, by 
Widukind and others, of the Old Saxons 
in Thuringia. 3. There is evidence that 
there were Saxons in England before a.d. 
449. In the Notitia Imperii, which was 
drawn up about a.d. 400 (see note in 
vol. ii. p. 303), there is mentioned, as an 
officer of state, the Comes littoris Sax- 
** onici per Britannias, ” whose government 
extended along the coast from the neigh- 
bourhood of Portsmouth to the Wash. 
(Notit. Imp. Occid. c. 25.) It has been 
supposed by many that the " Littus Saxon - 
** icum” derived its^name from the enemy 
to whose attacks it was exposed; but it 
has been already observed that this mode 
of interpretation is opposed to all sound 
philological principles, and has only been 
adopted to save the credit of the popular 
traditions. (See Editor's note, vol. iii, 
p. 265.) The Saxons ravaged the coast 
of Britain as early as a.d. 287 (see Editor’s 
note, vol. ii. p. 70), and it is probable 
that about this time they began to form 
settlements in the island. Sse Kemble, 
The Saxons in England, vol. i. p, 1, seq. 
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their vicinity to the British shores, might balance during a short space 
the strength and reputation of the native Saxons ; the Darm^ the 
Prussians, the Rugians, are faintly described ; and some adventurous 
Huns, who had wandered as far as the Baltic, might embark on 
board the German vessels for the conquest of a new world. But 
this arduous achievement was not prepared or executed by the union 
of national powers. Each intrepid chieftain, according to the measure 
of his fame and fortunes, assembled his followers ; equipped a fleet of 
three, or perhaps of sixty, vessels ; chose the place of the attack, 
and conducted his subsequent operations according to the events of 
the war and the dictates of his private interest. In the invasion of 
Britain many heroes vanquished and fell ; but only seven victorious 
leaders assumed, or at least maintained, the title of kings. Seven 
independent thrones, the Saxon Heptarchy,* were founded by the 
conquerors ; and seven families, one of which has been continued, by 
female succession, to our present sovereign, derived their equal and 
sacred lineage from Woden, the god of war. It has been pretended 
that this republic of kings was moderated by a general council and a 
supreme magistrate. But such an artificial scheme of policy is repug- 
nant tJ the rude and turbulent spirit of the Saxons : their laws are 
silent, and their imperfect annals afford only a dark and bloody pros- 
pect of intestine discord. 

A menk, who in the profound ignorance of human life has pre- 
sumed to exercise the office of historian, strangely disfigures of 
the state of Britain at the time of its separation from the Britons, 
Western empire. Gildas^*^^ describes in florid language the improve- 
ments of agriculture, the foreign trade which flowed with every tide 
into the Thames and the Severn, the solid and lofty construction of 
public and private edifices : he accuses the sinful luxury of the British 
people ; of a people, according to the same writer, ignorant of the 


All those tribes are expressly enumerated by Bede (1. i. c. 15, p. 52, 1. v. c. 9, 
p. 190); and though I have considered Mr. Whitaker^s remarks (Hist, of Manchester, 
vol. ii. p. 588-643), I do not perceive the absurdity of supposing that the Frisians, &c., 
were mingled with the Anglo-Saxons. 

Bede has enumerated seven kings— two Saxons, a Jute, and four Angles — who 
successively acquired in the heptarchy an indefinite supremacy of power and renown. 
But their reign was the efiect, not of law, but of conquest; and he observes, in similar 
terms, that one of them subdued the Isles of Man and Anglesey; and that another 
imposed a tribute on the Scots and Piets (Hist. Eccles. 1. ii. o. 5, p. 83). 

See Gildas de Excidio Britannis, c. i. p. 1, edit. Gale. 


• This term (the Heptarchy) must be grave, vol. i. p. 46. Mr. Sharon Turner 
rejected because an idea is conveyed has the merit of haying first conf\ited the 
thereby which is substantially wrong. At popular notion on this subject. Anglo 
no one period were there ever sever, king- Saxon History, voL i, p, 302. — M. 
d(»ms independent of each other. Pal- 
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most simple arts, and incapable, without the aid of the Romans, of pro* 
vidiiig walls of stone or weapons of iron for the defence of their native 
land.^®^ Under the long dominion of the emperors, Britain had been 
insensibly moulded into the elegant and servile form of a Roman 
province, whose safety was intrusted to a foreign power. The sub- 
jects of Honorius contemplated their new freedom with surprise and 
terror ; they were left destitute of any civil or military constitution ; 
and their uncertain rulers wanted either skill, or courage, or authority 
to direct the public force against the common enemy. The introduc- 
tion of the Saxons betrayed their internal weakness, and degraded 
the character both of the prince and people. Their consternation 
magnified the danger, the want of union diminished their resources, 
and the madness of civil factions was more solicitous to accuse than 
to remedy the evils which they imputed to the misconduct of their 
adversaries. Yet the Britons were not ignorant, they could not be 
ignorant, of the manufacture or the use of arms : the successive and 
disorderly attacks of the Saxons allowed them to recover from their 
amazement, and the prosperous or adverse events of the war added 
discipline and experience to their native valour. 

While the continents of Europe and Africa yielded, without re- 
Theirre- sistancc, to the barbarians, the British island, alone and 
Bistance. unaided, maintained a long, a vigorous, though an un- 
successful, struggle, against the formidable pirates who, almost at the 
same instant, assaulted the northern, the eastern, and the southern 
coasts. The cities, which had been fortified with skill, were defended 
with resolution ; the advantages of ground, hills, forests, and morasses, 
were diligently improved by the inhabitants; the conquest of each 
district was purchased with blood ; and the defeats of the Saxons are 
strongly attested by the discreet silence of their annalist. Hengist 
might hope to achieve the conquest of Britain ; but his ambition, in 
an active reign of thirty-five years, was confined to the possession of 
Kent ; and tlie numerous colony which he had planted in the North 
was extirpated by the sword of the Britons. The monarchy of the 
West Saxons was laboriously founded by the persevering efforts of 
three martial generations. The life of Cerdic, one of the bravest of 
the children of ^Voden, was consumed in the conquest of Hampshire 
and the Isle of Wight ; and the loss which he sustained in tlie battle 
of Mount Badon reduced him to a state of inglorious repose. Kenric, 
his valiant son, advanced into Wiltshire ; besieged Salisbury, at tliat 
time seated on a commanding eminence ; and vanquished an army 

Mr. Whitaker (History of Manchoster, vol. ii. p. 503, 516) haa smartly exposed 
this glaring absurdity, which hail passed unnoticed by the general historians, as they 
were hastening to more interesting and important events. 
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which advauced to the relief of the dty. In the subsequent battle of 
Marlborough,^®* his British enemies displayed their military science. 
Their troops were formed in three lines ; each line consisted of three 
distinct bodies ; and the cavalry, the archers, and the pikemen were 
distributed according to the principles of Roman tactics. The Saxons 
ciiarged in one weighty column, boldly encountered with their short 
swords the long lances of the Britons, and maintained an equal conflict 
till the approach of night. Two decisive victories, the death of three 
British kings, and the reduction of Cirencester, Bath, and Gloucester, 
established the fame and power of Ceaulin, the grandson of Cerdic, 
who carried his victorious arms to the banks of the Severn. 

After a war of an hundred years the independent Britons stff 
occupied the whole extent of the western coast, from the 
wall of Antoninus to the extreme promontory of Cornwall ; ^ 
and the principal cities of the inland country still opposed the arms 
of the barbarians. Resistance became more languid, as the number 
and boldness of the assailants continually increased. Winning their 
way by slow and painful efforts, the Saxons, the Angles, and their 
various confederates, advanced from the North, from the East, and 
from the South, till their victorious banners were united in the centre 
of the island. Beyond the Severn the Britons still asserted their 
national freedom, which survived the heptarchy, and even the 
monarchy, of the Saxons. The bravest warriors, who preferred exile 
to slavery, found a secure refuge in the mountains of Wales ; the 
reluctant submission of Cornwall was delayed for some ages; and 
a band of fugitives acquired a settlement in Gaul, by their own valour, 
or the liberality of the Merovingian kings.^®® The western angle of 


At Beran-birig, or Barbury- castle, near Marlborough. The Saxon Chronicle 
assigns the name and date. Camden (Britannia, vol. i. p. 128) ascertains the place; 
and Henry of Huntingdon (Scriptores post Bedam, p. 314) relates the circumstances 
of this battle. They are probable and characteristic; and the historians of the twelfth 
century might consult some materials that no longer exist. 

Cornwall was finally subdued by Athelstan (a.d. 927-941), who planted an 
English colony at Exeter, and confined the Britons beyond the river Tamar. See 
William of Malmesbury, 1. ii. in the Scriptores post Bedam, p. 50. The spirit of the 
Cornish knights was degraded by servitude: and it should seem, from the romance of 
Sir Tristram, that their cowardice was almost proverbial. 

136 The establishment of the Britons in Gaul is proved in the sixth century by Pro- 
copius [Bell. Goth. iv. 20], Gregory of Tours, the second council of Tours (a.d. 567), 
and the least suspicious of their chronicles and lives of saints. The subscription of a 
bishop of the Britons to the first council of Tours (a.d. 461, or rather 481), the army 
of Hiothamus, and the loose declamation of Gildas (alii transmarinas petebant re- 
giones, c. 25, p. 8), may countenance an emigration as early as the middle of the 
fifth century. Beyond that era the Britons of Armorica can be found only in 
romance;^ and I am surprised that Mr. Whitaker (Genuine History of the Britons, 


* Lappenberg places as early as the settlement of a Bcman militi^ colony 
usurpation of Maximus in Britain the (milites limitanei, Iseti), consisting of Bri- 
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Armorica acquired the new appellations of Oomwall and the Leaser 
Britain ; and the vacant lands of the Osismii were filled by a strange 
people, who, under the authority of their counts and bishops, pre- 
served the laws and language of their ancestors. To the feeble 
descendants of Clovis and Charlemagne, the Britons of Armorica 
refused the customary tribute, subdued the neighbouring dioceses of 
Vannes, Rennes, and Nantes, and formed a powerful, though vassal, 
state, which has been united to the crown of France.^®’^ 

In a century of perpetual, or at least implacable, war, much 
courage, and some skill, must have been exerted for the defence of 
The fame Britain. Yet if the memory of its champions is almost 
of Arthur, tuned in oblivion, we need not repine; since every age, 
however destitute of science or virtue, sufficiently abounds with acts 
of blood and military renown. The tomb of Vortimer, the son of 
Vortigern, was erected on the margin of the sea-shore, as a landmaiik 
formidable to the Saxons, whom he had thrice vanquished in the fields 
of Kent. Ambrosius Aurelian was descended from a noble family of 
Romans , his modesty was equal to his valour, and his valour, till 
the last fatal action,^ was crowned with splendid success. But 
every British name is effaced by the illustrious name of Arthijr,^^® 

р. 214«221) should so faithfully transcribe the gross ignorance of Carte, whose venial 
errors he has so rigorously chastised. 

The antiquities of Bretagm, which have been the subject even of political 
controversy, are illustrated by Hadrian Valesius (Notitia Galliarum, sub voce Bri- 
tannia Cismarina^ p. 98-100), M. d’Anville (Notice de I’Ancienno Gaule, Corisopiti^ 
CuriosoliteSf Oaismii, Vorganiamy p. 248, 258, 508, 720, and Etats de I’Europe, p. 76-80), 
Longuerue (Description de la France, tom. i. p. 84-94), and the Abb4 de Vertot 
(Hist. Critique de I’Etablissement des Bretons dans les Gaules, 2 vols. in 12mo. 
Paris, 1720). I may assume the merit of examining the original evidence which they 
have produced.* 

Bede, who in his chronicle (p. 28) places Ambrosius under the reign of Zeno 
(a.d. 474-491), observes that his parents had been **purpur& induti;*' which he 
explains, in his ecclesiastical history, by “regium nomen et insigne ferentibus” (1. i. 

с. 16, p. 53). The expression of Nennius (c. 44, p. 110, edit. G^e) is still more sin- 
gular, *'Unus de consulibns gentis Romanicse est pater meus.” 

** By the unanimous, though doubtful, conjecture of our antiquarians, Ambrosius 
is confounded with Natanleod, who (a.d. 508) lost his own life and five thousand of 
his subjects in a battle against Cerdic, the West Saxon (Chron. Saxon, p. 17, 18). 

As I am a stranger to the Welsh bards, Myrdhin, Llomarch,bxand TaUessin, my 


tish warriors, in Armorica, which has 
given name, as well as a distinct character 
and history, to Bretagne. (Gildas, c. 10; 
Nennius, c. 23; Beda, Hist. Eccl. i. 12, 
copies the words of Gildas.) Lappenberg 
expresses his surprise that Gibbon here 
wholly rejects the authors whom he else- 
where follows. Hist, of England, trausL 
by Thorpe, vol. i. p. 59. — S. 

* Compare Gallet, M^moires sur la 
Bretagne, and Daru, Histoire de Bretagne. 
These authors appear to me to establish 


the point of the independence of Bretagne 
at the time that the insular Britons took 
refuge in their country, and that the 
greater part landed as fugitives rather 
than as conquerors. — M. 

1 presume that Gibbon means Lly- 
warch Hen, or the Aged. — The Elegies 
of this Welsh prince and bard have been 
published by Mr. Owen; in whose works, 
and in the My vyrian Archaeology, dumbeii 
much curious information on the subject 
of Welsh tradition and poetry. But thr 
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the hereditary prince of the Silures, in South Wales, and the elective 
king or general of the nation. According to the most rational account, 
he defeated, in twelve successive battles, the Angles, of the Nort'n 
and the Saxons of the West ; but the declining age of the hero was 
embittered by popular ingratitude and domestic misfortunes. The 
events of his life are less interesting than the singular revolutions of 
his fame. During a period of five hundred years the tradition of his 
exploits was preserved, and rudely embellished, by the obscure bards 
of Wales and Armorica, who were odious to the Saxons, and unknown 
to the rest of mankind. The pride and curiosity of the Norman 
conquerors prompted them to inquire into the ancient history of 
Britain ; they listened with fond credulity to the tale of Arthur, and 
eagerly applauded the merit of a prince who had triumphed over the 
Saxons, their common enemies. His romance, transcribed in the 
Latin of Jefi&ey of Monmouth, and afterwards translated into the 
fashionable idiom of the times, was enriched with the various, though 
incoherent, ornaments which were familiar to the experience, the 
learning, or the fancy of the twelfth century. The progress of a 
Phrygian colony, from the Tiber to the Thames, was easily engrafted 
on the fable of the iEneid ; and the royal ancestors of Arthur derived 
their origin from Troy, and claimed their alliance with the Caesars. 
His trophies were decorated with captive provinces and Imperial 
titles ; and his Danish victories avenged the recent injuries of his 
country. The gallantry and superstition of the British hero, his 
feasts and tournaments, and the memorable institution of his Knights 
of the Round TahU, wore faithfully copied from the reigning manners 
of chivalry ; and the fabulous exploits of Uther’s son appear less 
incredible than the adventures which were achieved by the enter- 
prising valour of the Normans. Pilgrimage, and the holy wars, 
introduced into Europe the specious miracles of Arabian magic. 
Fairies and giants, flying dragons, and enchanted palaces, were 
blended with the more simple fictions of the West; and the fate oi 
Britain depended on the art, or the predictions, of Merlin. Every 
nation embraced and adorned the popular romance of Arthur and 
the Knights of the Bound Table ; their names were celebrated in 


faith in the existence and exploits of Arthur principally rests on the simple and cir- 
cumstantial testimony of Nennius (Hist. Brit. c. 62, 63, p. 1 14). Mr. Whitaker (Hist, 
of Manchester, vol. u. p.31-71) has framed an interesting, and even probable, nar- 
rative of the wars of Artiiur: though it is impossible to allow the reality of the round 

table. 


Welsh antiquarians have never obtained a ruption of their poetic legends by forcing 
hearing from the public; they have had them into popularity. — See alsoMr.Sharoi. 
DO Macpherson to compensate for bis oor- Turner’s Essay on the Welsh Bards. --M. 
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Greece^ and Italy ; and the voluminous tales of Sir Lancelot and Sir 
Tristram were devoutly studied by the princes and nobles who dis- 
regarded the genmne heroes and historians of antiquity. At length 
the light of science and reason was rekindled ; the talisman was 
broken; the visionary fabric melted into air; and by a natural, 
though unjust, reverse of the public opinion, the severity of the 
present age is inclined to question the existence of Arthur.^ 

Resistance, if it cannot avert, must increase the miseries of 
Desolation conqucst ; and conquest has never appeared more dreadful 
of Britain. destructive than in the hands of the Saxons, who 

hated the valour of their enemies, disdained the faith of treaties, and 
violated, without remorse, the most sacred objects of the Christian 
worship. The fields of battle might be traced, almost in every district, 
by monuments of bones ; the fragments of falling towers were stained 
with blood ; the last of the Britons, without distinction of age or sex, 
was massacred,^ in the ruins of Anderida;^^^ and the repetition of 
such calamities was frequent and familiar under the Saxon heptarchy. 
The arts and religion, the laws and language, which the Romans 
had so carefully planted in Britain, were extirpated by their barbarous 
successors. After the destruction of the principal churches, the 
bishops who had declined the crown of martyrdom retired with the 
holy relics into Wales and Armorica; the remains of their flocks 
were left destitute of any spiritual food ; the practice, and even the 
remembrance, of Christianity were abolished ; and the British clergy 
might obtain some comfort from the damnation of the idolatrous 
strangers. The kings of France maintained the privileges of their 
Roman subjects ; but the ferocious Saxons trampled on the laws of 

The progreas of romance and the state of learning in the middle ages are illus- 
trated by Mr. Thomas Warton, with the taste of a poet and the minute diligence of 
an antiquarian. I have derived much instruction from the two learned dissertations 
prefixed to the first volume of his History of English Poetry. 

Hoc anno (490) .dSlla et Cissa obsederunt Andredes-Ceaster; et interfecerunt 
omnes qui id incolerent; adeo ut ne unus Brito ibi superstes fuerit (Chron. Saxon. 

L 15); an expression more dreadful in its simplicity than all the vague and te^ous 
aentations of the British Jeremiah. 

Andredes-Ceaster, or Anderida, is placed by Camden (Britai^nia, vol. i. p. 258) 
at Newenden, in the marshy grounds of Kent, which might be formerly covered by 
the sea, and on the edge of the great forest (Anderida) which overspread so large a 
portion of Hampshire and Sussex. 

• In the twelfth century a Greek poem, ^ These valuable dissertations should 
recently brought to light, was composed not now be read without the notes and 
in celebration of Arthur and the Knights preliminary essay of the late editor, Mr. 
of the Round Table. This poem, of Price, which, in point of taste and fulness 
which only 306 verses are extant, was of information, are worthy of acoom- 
first published by Von der Hagen in his panying and completing those of Warton. 
* Denkmale des Mittelalters,’ Berlin, — M. 

1824. See Lappenbe|g, Hist, of England, 
fol. i, p. 102. — S 
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Rome and of the emperors. The proceedings of civil and crimina* 
jurisdiction, the titles of honour, the forms of office, the ranks of 
society, and even the domestic rights of marriage, testament, and 
inheritance, were finally suppressed ; and the indiscriminate crowd of 
noble and plebeian slaves was governed by the traditionary customs 
which had been coarsely framed for the shepherds and pirates of 
Germany. The language of science, of business, and of conversation, 
which had been introduced by the Romans, was lost in the general 
desolation. A sufficient number of Latin or Celtic words might be 
assumed by the Germans to express their new wants and ideas ; 
but those illiterate Pagans preserved and established the use of their 
national dialect.^^^ Almost every name, conspicuous either in the 
church or state, reveals its Teutonic origin and the geography 
of England was universally inscribed with foreign characters and 
appellations. The example of a revolution so rapid and so complete 
may not easily be found ; but it will excite a probable suspicion that 
the arts of Rome were less deeply rooted in Britain than in Gaul or 
Spain ; and that the native rudeness of the country and its inhabitants 
was covered by a thin varnish of Italian manners. 

This strange alteration has persuaded historians, and even 


Dr. Johnson affirms that few English words are of British extraction. Mr. 
Whitaker, who understands the British language, has discovered more than three 
thousaTui, and actually jjroduces a long and various catalogue (vol. ii. p. 2S5~329). It 
is possible, indeed, that many of these words may have been imported from the Latin 
or Saxon into the native idiom of Britain.“ 

In the beginning ' f the seventh century the Franks and the Anglo-Saxons 
mutually understood each other’s language, which was derived from the same Teutonic 
root ( Bede, 1. i. c, 25, p. 60). 

After the first generation of Ibilian or Scottish missionaries, the dignities of the 
church were filled with Saxon proselytes. 


This question, like all otliera con- 
nected with comparative philology, has 
been placed on an entirely now footing 
since the time of Gibbon. Even down to 
a vei y recent time it was supposed that 
the Keltic languages had no connexion 
with the great Indo-European family of 
languages ; but the researches of Dr 
Prichard in his work on ‘The Eastern 
Origin of the Celtic Nations,’ and of 
Professor Pictet, of Geneva, in his work 
‘ Sur 1’ Affinity des Langues Celtiq\ies 
avec le Sanscrit,’ have proved beyond 
qtiestion that the previous opinion was 
erroneous, and tliat the Keltic languages 
formed an essential part of the great 
Indo-European family. Consequently, in 
considering the words which are borrowed 
by us from the Keltic, we must distin- 
guish carefully between the words which 
Eftv# been actually derived from the 


Keltic and those which are the common 
property of the Indo-European family. 
But after deducting the latter class of 
words, a sufficient number of the former 
remains to make it clear that the Anglo- 
Saxons adopted Keltic words to a greater 
extent than htis been usually supposed. 
Mr. Garnett has shown that a large num- 
ber of English words denoting the daily 
processes of agriculture, domestic life, 
and generally in-door and out-door service, 
are borrowed by us from the Keltic; and 
Mr. Kemble observes that the signatures 
to very early charters supply us with 
names which are certainly not Teutonic, 
and were probably borne by persons of 
Keltic race, who occupied positions of 
dignity at the courts of Anglo-Saxon 
kings. See Garnett, Transactions of Phi- 
lological Society, vol. i. p. 169; Kemble, 
The Saxons in England, vol. i. p. 21. 
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pailosophen, that the provincials of Britain were totally extermi- 
nated ; and that the vacant land was again peopled by the 
perpetual influx and rapid increase of the German colonies, 
I'hree hundred thousand Saxons are Baid to have obeyed the summons 
of Hengist ; the entire emigration of the Angles was attested, in 
the age of Bede, by the solitude of their native country ; and our 
experience has shown the free propagation of the human race, if they 
are cast on a fruitful wilderness, where their steps are unconfined, and 
their subsistence is plentiful. The Saxon kingdoms displayed the 
face of recent discovery and cultivation : the towns were small, the 
villages were distant ; the husbandry was languid and unskilful ; four 
sheep were equivalent to an acre of the best land ; an ample space 
of wood and morass was resigned to the vague dominion of nature ; 
and the modem bishopric of Durham, the whole territory from the 
Tyne to the Tees, had returned to its primitive state of a savage and 
solitary forest.'*® Such imperfect population might have been 
supplied, in some generations, by the English colonies; but neither 
reason nor facts can justify the unnatural supposition that the Saxons 
of Britain remained alone in the desert which they had subdued. 
After the sanguinary barbarians had secured their dominion* and 
gratified their revenge, it was their interest to preserve the peasants, 
as well as the cattle, of the unresisting country. In each successive 
revolution, the patient herd becomes the property of its new masters ; 
and the salutary compact of food and labour is silently ratified. by 
their mutual necessities. Wilfrid, the apostle of Sussex,'*' accepted 
from his royal convert the gift of the peninsula of Selsey, near 
Chichester, with the persons and proj)erty of its inhabitants, who then 
amounted to eighty-seven families. He released them at once from 
spiritual and temporal bondage ; and two hundred and fifty slaves of 
both sexes were baptized by their indulgent master. The kingdom 
of Sussex, which spread from the sea to the Thames, contained seven 
thousand families : twelve hundred were ascribed to the Isle of Wight ; 


Carte’s History of England, vol. i. p. 195. He quotes the British historians; 
but I much fear that Jeffrey of Monmouth (1. vi. c. 15) is his only witness. 

w® Bede, Hist. Ecclesiast. 1. i. c. 15, p. 52. The fact is probable and well attested; 
yet such was the loose intermixture of the German tribes, that we find, in a sub- 
sequent period, the law of the Angli and Wariui of Germany (Lindenbrog. Codex, 
p. 479-486). 

See Dr. Henry’s useful and laborious History of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 388. 

Quicquid (says John of Tinemouth) inter Tynam et Tesam fiuvios extitit, sola 
iremi vastitudo tunc temporis fuit, et idcirco nullius ditioni servivit, eo quod sola 
indomitorum et silvestrium animalium spelunca et habitatio fuit (apud Carie, vol. i. 
p. 195). From Bishop Nicholson (Englisn Historical Library, p. 65, 98) I iinderstand 
that fair copies of John of Tinemouth’s ample collections are preserved in the libraries 
of Oxford, Lambeth, ftc. 

See the mission of Wilfrid, &c., in Bede, Hist. Ecoles. 1. iv. c. 13, 16, p. 155, 
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and, if we multiply this vague computation, it may seem piolmhle 
that England was cu.tivated by a million of servants, or mllainB^ who 
were attached to the estates of their arbitrary landlords. Fhe 
indigent barbarians were often tempted to sell their children nr 
themselves into perpetual, and even foreign, bondage;^®* yet the 
special exemptions which were granted to national slaves^ suffici- 
ently declare that they were much less numerous than the strangers 
and captives who had lost their liberty, or changed their masters, by 
the accidents of war. When time and religion had mitigated the 
fierce spirit of the Anglo-Saxons, the laws encouraged the frequent 
practice of manumission ; and their subjects, of Welsh or Cambrian 
extraction, assumed the respectable station of inferior freemen, 
possessed of lands, and entitled to the rights of civil society Such 
gentle t. ^tment might secure the alle^ance of a fierce people, who 
had been recently subdued on the confines of Wales and Cornwall. 
The sage Ina, the legislator of Wessex, united the two nations in the 
bands of domestic alliance ; and four British lords of Somersetshire 
may be honourably distinguished in the court of a Saxon monarch.'^® 
The independent Britons appear to have relapsed into the state of 
original barbarism from whence they had been imperfectly 
reclaimed. Separated by their enemies from the rest of 
mankind, they soon became an object of scandal and 
abhorrence to the catholic world. Christianity was still professed 
in the mountains of Wales ; but the rude schismatics, in the form of 
the clerical tonsure, and in the day of the celebration of Easter, 
obstinately resisted the imperious mandates of the Roman pontifis. 
The use of the Ljitin language was insensibly abolished, and the 
Britons were deprived of the arts and learning which Italy communi- 
cated to her Saxon proselytes. In Wales and Armorica, the Celtic 
tongue, the native idiom of the West, was preserved and propagated ; 
and the Bards, who had been the companions of the Druids, were 


From the concurrent testimony of Bede (1. ii. c. 1, p, 78) and William of Malmes- 
bury (1. iii. p. 102), it appears that the Anglo-Saxons, from the first to the last age, 
persisted in this unnatural practice. Their youths were publicly sold in the market 
of Rome. 

According to the laws of Ina they could not be lawfully sold beyond the seas. 

The life of a WaUus, or Cambricus, homo, who possessed a hyde of land, is fixed 
at 120 shillings, by the same laws (of Tna, tit, xxxii. in Leg. Anglo-Saxon, p. 20) 
which allowed 200 shillings for a free Saxon, and 120C for a Thane (see likewise Leg. 
Anglo-Saxon, p. 71). We may observe that these legislators, the West-Saxons and 
Mercians, continued their British conquests after they became Christians. The laws 
of the four kings of Kent do not condescend to notice the existence of any subject 
Britons. 

See Carte’s Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 278. 

At the conclusion of his history (a.d. 731), Bede describes the ecclesiastioa* 
state of the island, and censures the implacable, though impotent, hatred of the Britoiit 
against the English nation and the catholic church (1. y. c. 23, 219). 
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still protected, in the sixteenth century, by the laws of Elizabeth 
Their chief, a respectable officer of the courts of Pengwem, or 
Aberfraw, or Caermarthen, accompanied the king’s servants to war : 
the monarchy of the Britons, which he sung in the front of battle, 
excited their courage, and justified their depredations; and the 
songster claimed for his legitimate prize the fairest heifer of the spoil 
His subordinate ministers, the masters and disciples of vocal and 
instrumental music, visited, in their respective circuits, the royal, the 
noble, and the plebeian houses; and the public poverty, almost 
exhausted by the clergy, was oppressed by the importunate demands 
of the bards. Their rank and merit were ascertained by solemn 
trials, and the strong belief of supernatural inspiration exalted the 
fancy of the poet and of his audience.^ The last retreats of Celtic 
freedom, the extreme territories of Gaul and Britain, were less 
adapted to agriculture than to pasturage : the wealth of the Britons 
consisted in their flocks and herds ; milk and flesh were their ordinary 
food; and bread was sometimes esteemed, or rejected, as a foreign 
luxury. Liberty had peopled the mountains of Wales and the 
morasses of Armorica : but their populousness has been maliciously 
ascribed to the loose practice of polygamy ; and the houses of these 
licentious barbarians have been supposed to contain ten wives, and 
perhaps fifty children. Their disposition was rash and choleric: 
they were bold in action and in speech ; and as they were ignorant 
of the arts of peace, they alternately indulged their passions in foreign 
and domestic war. The cavalry of Armorica, the spearmen of Gwent, 
and the archers of Merioneth, were equally formidable ; but their 
poverty could seldom procure either shields or helmets ; and the in- 
convenient weight would have retarded the speed and agility of their 
desultory operations. One of the greatest of the English monarchs 
was requested to satisfy the curiosity of a Greek emperor concerning 
the state of Britain ; and Henry II. could assert, from his personal 
experience, that Wales was inhabited by a race of naked warriors, who 
encountered, without fear, the defensive armour of their enemies.^®® 


Mr. Pennant’s Tour in Wales (p. 426-449) has furnished me with a curious and 
interesting account of the Welsh hards. In the year 1568 a session was held at 
Caerwys by the special command of queen Elizabeth, and regular degrees in vocal and 
instrumental music were conferred on fifty-five minstrels. The prize (a silver harp) 
was adjudged by the Mostyn family. 

Regio longe lateque diffusa, milite, magis quam credibile sit, referta. Partibus 
equidem in illis miles unus quinquaginta generat, sortitus more barbaro denas aut 
amplius uxores. This reproach of William of Poitiers (in the Historians of France, 
tom. xi. p. 88) is disclaimed by the Benedictine editors. 

** Giraldus Cambrensis confines this gift of bold and ready eloquence to the 
Romans, the French, and the Britons. The malicious Welshman insinuates that the 
Siiudish taciturnity might possibly be the effect of their servitude under the Normans. 

^ The picture of Welsh and Armorican manners is drawn from GinUdus (Descript. 
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By the revolution of Britain the limits of science as W3ll as of 
empire were contracted. The dark cloud which had been obwiireor 
cleared by the PhoBnician discoveries, and finally dispelled Sate o? 
by the arms of Caesar, again settled on the shores of the 
Atlantic, and a Roman province was again lost among the fabulous 
Islands of the Ocean. One hundred and fifty years after the reign 
of Honqrius the gravest historian of the times^®^ describes the wonders 
of a remote isle, whose eastern and western parts are divided by an 
antique wall, the boundary of life and death, or, more properly, of 
truth and fiction. The east is a fair country, inhabited by a civilised 
people : the air is healthy, the waters are pure and plentiful, and the 
earth yields her regular and fniitful increase. In the west, beyond 
the wall, the air is infectious and mortal ; the ground is covered with 
serpents ; and this dreary solitude is the region of departed spirits, 
who are transported from the opposite shores in substantial boats and 
by living rowers. Some families of fishermen, the subjects of the 
Franks, are excused from tribute, in consideration of the mysterious 
office which is performed by these Charons of the ocean. Each in his 
turn is summoned, at the hour of midnight, to hear the voices, and 
even, the names, of the ghosts : he is sensible of their weight, and he 
feels himself impelled by an unknown, but irresistible, power. After 


Cambriae, c. 6-15, inter Script. Camden, p. 886-891) and the authors quoted by the 
Abb4 de Vertot (Hist. Critique, tom. ii. p. 259-266). 

See Procopius de Bell. Gothic. 1. iv. c. 20, p. 620-625 [ed. Paris ; tom. ii. p. 559 
sqq., ed. Bonn]. The Greek historian is himself so confounded by the wonders which 
he relates, that ho weakly attempts to distinguish the islands of Brittia and Britainf 
which ho has identified by so many inseparable circumstances.* 


• Notwithstanding Gibbon’s identifica- 
tion of Brittia and Britannia, in which ho 
has been followed by Mr. Macaulay {Hist, 
of England, vol. i. X’* h), it may bo ques- 
tioned whether they are not two different 
islands. Procopius, after speaking of tho 
Varni, whom he describes as dwelling on 
both sides of the river Jthinc, as far as the 
northern Ocean, then proceeds to say 
that in this ocean lies FJrittia, 200 stadia 
opposite the mouths of the Rhine, and 
between Britannia and the island of Thule; 
and that it is inhabited by tho Frisians, 
the Anglos, and the Britons. On this 
statement we may remark, that Procopius 
has almost certainly made a mistake in 
placing the Varni on the Rhine, for which 
we ought probably tn substitute the Elbe 
(see next note); and that in that case his 
htbulous Brittia is probably the same as 
the holy island of the Germania of Tacitus 
(c. 40), which was visited by the Arufli, 
Varmi, and other tribes. This holy 


island has been identified with Heligoland 
or Rugen ; but it is probable that it was 
neither the one nor the other, but an 
island made out of a mixture of attributes 
of the two. Heligoland was a holy 
island, almost certainly peopled by the 
Germanic tribes of the Angles and Fri* 
sians; while Rugen was the holy island of 
the Slavonic Varini (Varni), who were 
near neighbours of the Angles. The name 
Brittia perhaps represents the Slavonic 
Prussia, for the eponymous hero of the 
ancient Prussians bore the name of 
Bruteus. If then the holy Island of the 
Germans and that of the Slavonians were 
thus confounded, we can explain the asser- 
tion of Procopius that Brittia was in- 
habited by the Frisians, Angles, and tho 
Britons, the two former being a German, 
and the latter a Slavonic race. See Smith’s 
Diet, of Greek and Roman Geography, 
vol. i. p. 430 8. 
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this dream of fancy, we read with astonishment that the name of this 
island is Brittia ; that it lies m the ocean, against the mouth of the 
Rhine, and less than thirty miles from the continent ; that it is pos- 
sessed by three nations, the Frisians, the Angles, and the Britons ; 
and that some Angles had appeared at Constantinople in the train of 
the French ambassadors. From these ambassadors Procopius might 
be informed of a singular, though not improbable, adventure, which 
announces the spirit, rather than the delicacy, of an English heroine. 
She had been betrothed to Radiger, king of the Vami, a tribe of 
Germans who touched the ocean and the Rhine f but the perfidious 
iover was tempted, by motives of policy, to prefer his father’s widow, 
the sister of Theodebert, king of the Fraiiks.^®^ The forsaken prin- 
cess of the Angles, instead of bewailing, revenged her disgrace. Her 
warlike subjects are said to have been ignorant of the use, and even 
of the form, of a horse ; but she boldly sailed from Britain to the 
mouth of the Rhine, with a fleet of four hundred ships and an army 
of one hundred thousand men. After the loss of a battle the captive 
Radiger implored the mercy of his victorious bride, who generously 
pardoned his offence, dismissed her rival, and compelled the king of 
the Vami to discharge with honour and fidelity the duties of an hus- 
band.^®^ This gallant exploit appears to be the last naval enterprise 
of the Anglo-Saxons. The arts of navigation, by which they had ac- 
quired the empire of Britain and of the sea, were soon neglected by 
the indolent barbarians, who supinely renounced all the commercial 
advantages of their insular situation. Seven independent kingdoms 
were agitated by perpetual discord; and the British world was 
seldom connected, either in peace or war, with the nations of the 
continent.'®* 


Theodebert, grandson of Clovis and king of Australia, was the most powerful 
and warlike prince of the age; and this remarkable adventure may be placed between 
the years 584 and 547, the extreme terms of his reign. His sister Theudechildis 
retired to Sens, where she founded monasteries and distributed alms (see the notes of 
the Benedictine editors, in tom. ii. p. 216). If we may credit the praises of Fortunatus 
(1. yi. carm. 5, in tom. ii. p. 507), Radiger was deprived of a most valuable wife. 

Perhaps she was the sister of one of the princes or chiefs of the Angles who 
landed, in 527 and the following years, between the Humber and the Thames, and 
^dually founded the kingdoms of East Anglia and Mercia. The English writers are 
ignorant of her name and existence : but Procopius may have suggested to Mr. Rowe 
the character and situation of Rodogune in the tragedy of the Royal Convert. 

In the copious history of Gregory of Tours we cannot find any traces of hostile 
or friendly intercourse between France and England, except in the marriage of the 


* The Vami, called Variui by Pliny (iv. 
14, 8. 28) and Tacitus (Germ. c. 40), and 
Oitfsuvei by Ptolemy (ii. 1 1, § 17), originally 
dwelt upon the Elbe; and they appear 
to have occupied the same settlements 
ibout A.D. 512 (Procop. Bell. Goth. ii. 15). 


Hence there can be little doubt that Pro- 
copius was mistaken in saying (Bell. Goth 
iv. 20) that the Vami touched the Rhine, 
and that for this river we ought to substi- 
tute the Elbe. See Zeuss, Die Deutschea 
und die Nachbarstamme, p. 360 seq, — 8, 
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I have now accomplished the laborious narrative of the decline and 
fall of tlie Roman empire, from the fortunate age of Trajan paii of the 
and the Antonines to its total extinction in the West, 
about five centuries after the Christian era. At that 
unhappy period the Saxons fiercely struggled with the natives for the 
possession of Britain : Gaul and Spain were divided between the 
powerful monarchies of the Franks and Visigoths and the dependent 
kingdoms of the Suevi and Burgundians : Africa was exposed to the 
cruel persecution of the Vandals and the savage insults of the Moors : 
Rome and Italy, as far as the banks of the Danube, were afflicted by 
an army of barbarian mercenaries, whose lawless tyranny was sue- ' 
reeded by the reign of Theodoric the Ostrogoth. All the subjects 
of the empire, who, by the use of the Latin language, more particu- 
larly deserved the name and privileges of Romans, were oppressed 
by the disgrace and calamities of foreign conquest ; and the victorious 
nations of Germany established a new system of manners and govern- 
ment in the western countries of Europe. The majesty of Rome was 
faintly represented by the princes of Constantinople, the feeble and 
imaginary successors of Augustus. Yet they continued to reign over 
the Eiist, from the Danube to the Nile and Tigris ; the Gothic and 
Vandal kingdoms of Italy and Africa were subverted by the arms oi 
Justinian ; and the history of the Greek emperors may still afford a 
long series of instructive lessons and interesting revolutions. 


daughter of Caribert, king of Paris, quam in Cantia regis cujusdam filius matrimonio 
copulavit (1. ix. c. 26, in tom. ii. p. 348). The bishop of Tours ended his history and 
his life almost immediately before the conversion of Kent. 
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QSKKRAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE FALL 


Gjsnebal Observations on the Fall of the Roman Empieb in the AVest. 


Ihe Greeks, after their country had been reduced into a province, 
imputed the triumphs of Rome, not to the merit, but to the fortune, 
of the republic. The inconstant goddess, who so blindly distributes 
and resumes her favours, had now consented (such was the language 
of envious flattery) to resign her wings, to descend from her globe, 
and to fix her firm and immutable throne on the banks of the Tiber. ^ 
A wiser Greek, who has composed, with a philosophic spirit, the 
memorable history of his own times, deprived his countrymen of this 
vain and delusive comfort, by opening to their view the deep founda- 
tions of the greatness of Rome.^ The fidelity of the citizens to each 
other and to the state was confirmed by the habits of education and 
the prejudices of religion. Honour, as well as virtue, was the prin- 
ciple of the republic ; the ambitious citizens laboured to deserve the 
solemn glories of a triumph ; and the ardour of the Roman youth 
was kindled into active emulation as often as they beheld the 
domestic images of tlieir ancestors.^ The temperate struggles of the 
patricians and plebeians had finally established the firm and equal 
balance of the constitution, which united the freedom of popular 
assemblies with the authority and wisdom of a senate and the execu- 
tive powers of a regal magistrate. When the consul displayed the 
standard of the republic, each citizen bound himself, by the obligation 
of an oath, to draw his sword in the cause of his country till he had 
discharged the sacred duty by a military service of ten years. This 
wise institution continually poured into the field the rising generations 
of freemen and soldiers ; and their numbers were reinforced by the 
warlike and populous states of Italy, who, after a brave resistance, 
had yielded to the valour and embraced the alliance of the Romans. 
The sage historian, who excited the virtue of the younger Scipio and 

* Such are the figurative expressions of Plutarch (Opera, tom. ii. p. 318, edit. 
Wechel [Frankf. 1620]), to whom, on the faith of his son Lamprias (Fabricius, Bibliot. 
Graic. tom. iii. p. 341 ), I shall boldly impute the malicious declamation, ri 7 « 
'VufAaluv rvxm- The same opinions had prevailed among the Greeks two hundred 
and fifty years before Plutarch ; and to confute them is the professed intention of 
Polybius (Hist. 1. i. [c. 63] p. 90, edit. Gronov. Amstel. 1670). 

^ See the inestimable remains of the sixth book of Polybius, and many other parts 
of his general history, pai-ticularly a digi'ession in the seventeenth l^ok [1. xviiL 
c. 12-15], in which he compos the phalanx and the legion. 

^ Sallust, de Bell. Jugurtbin. c.4. Such were the generous professions of P. Scipio 
and Q. Maximus. The Latin historian had read, and most probably transcribei' 
Polybioa* thoir contemporary and friend. 
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beheld the rum of Carthage,^ has accurately described their military 
system ; their levies, arms, exercises, subordination, marches, encamp- 
ments ; and the invincible legion, superior in active strength to the 
Macedonian phalanx of Philip and Alexander. From these institu- 
tions of peace and war Polybius has deduced the spirit and success of 
a people incapable of fear and impatient of repose. The ambitious 
design of conquest, which might have been defeated by the season- 
able conspiracy of mankind, was attempted and achieved ; and the 
perpetual violation of justice was maintained by the political virtues 
of prudence and courage. The arms of the republic, sometimes van- 
quished in battle, always victorious in war, advanced with rapid steps 
to the Euphrates, the Danube, the Rhine, and the Ocean ; and the 
images of gold, or silver, or brass, that might serve to represent the 
nations and their kings, were successively broken by the iron monarchy 
of Rome.® 

The rise of a city, which swelled into an empire, may deserve, as 
a singular prodigy, the reflection of a philosophic mind. But the 
decline of Rome was the natural and inevitable effect of immoderate 
greatness. Prosperity ripened the principle of decay ; the causes of 
destrqption multiplied with the extent of conquest ; and as soon as 
time or accident had removed the artificial supports, the stupendous 
fabric yielded to the pressure of its own weight. The story of its 
ruin is simple and obvious ; and instead of inquiring why the Roman 
empire was destroyed, we should rather be surprised that it had sub- 
sisted so long. The victorious legions, who, in distant wars, acquired 
the vices of strangers and mercenaries, first oppressed the freedom of 
the republic, and afterwards violated the majesty of the purple. The 
emperore, anxious for their personal safety and the public peace, 
were reduced to the base expedient of corrupting the discipline 
which rendered them alike formidable to their sovereign and to the 
enemy ; the vigour of the military government was relaxed and 
finally dissolved by the partial institutions of Constantine ; and the 
Roman world was overwhelmed by a deluge of barbarians. 

The decay of Rome has been frequently ascribed to the translation 
of the seat of empire ; but this history has already shown that the 

* While (Carthage was in flames Scipio repeated two lines of the Iliad, which express 
the destruction of Troy, acknowledging to Polybius, his friend and preceptor (Polyb. 
[Fragm. 1. xxxix. snbjin,'\ in Excerpt, de Virtut. et Vit. tom. ii. p. 1455-1465), that 
while he recollected the vicissitudes of human affairs he inwardly applied them to the 
future calamities of Rome (Appian. in Libycis [1. viii. c. p. i;i6, edit. Toll.). 

* See Daniel ii. Hl-40. “And the fourth kingdom shall be strong as tVon; foras- 
“ much as iron breaketh in pieces and subdueth all things.* ** The remainder of the 
prophecy (the mixture of iron and clay) was accomplished, according to St. Jerom, in 
his own time. Sicut enim in principio nihil Romano Imperio fortius et dui'ius, ita 
in fine rerum nihil imbecillius: quumet in beJlis civilibus et adversus diversas nationes, 
aliarum gentium barbararum auxilio indigemus (Opera, tom. v. p. 572). 
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powexB of government were divided^ rather than removed. The throni 
of Constantinople was erected in the East ; while the West was still 
possessed by a series of emperors who held their residence in Italy^ 
and claimed their equal inheritance of the legions and provinces. 
This dangerous novelty impaired the strength and fomented the vices 
of a double reign : the instruments of an oppressive and arbitrary 
system were multiplied ; and a vain emulation of luxury, not of merit, 
was introduced and supported between the degenerate successors of 
Theodosius. Extreme distress, which unites the virtue of a free 
people, embitters the factions of a declining monarchy. The hostile 
favourites of Arcadius and Honorius betrayed the republic to its 
common enemies ; and the Byzantine court beheld with indifference, 
perhaps with pleasure, the disgrace of Rome, the misfortunes of Italy, 
and the loss of the West. Under the succeeding reigns the alliance 
of the two empires was restored ; but the aid of the Oriental Romans 
was tardy, doubtful, and ineffectual ; and the national schism of the 
Greeks and Latins was enlarged by the perpetual difference of lan- 
guage and manners, of interests, and even of religion. Yet the 
salutary event approved in some measure the judgment of Constan 
tine. During a long period of decay his impregnable city repelled 
the victorious armies of barbarians, protected the wealth of Asia, and 
commanded, both in peace and war, the important straits which 
connect the Euxine and Mediterranean seas. The foundation of 
Constantinople more essentially contributed to the preservation of the 
East than to the ruin of the West. 

As the happiness of a. future life is the great object of religion, we 
may hear without surprise or scandal that the introduction, or at least 
the abuse of Christianity, had some influence on the decline and fall 
of the Roman empire. The clergy successfully preached the doctrines 
of patience and pusillanimity; the active virtues of society were 
discouraged ; and the last remains of military spirit were buried in 
the cloister : a large portion of public and private wealth was conse- 
crated to the specious demands of charity and devotion; and the 
soldiers' pay was lavished on the useless multitudes of both sexes who 
could only plead the merits of abstinence and chastity.^ Faith, zeal, 
curiosity, and the more earthly passions of malice and ambition, 
kindled the flame of theological discord ; the church, and even the 
state, were distracted by religious factions, whose conflicts were some- 
times bloody and always implacable ; the attention of the emperors 
was diverted from ;-ainps to synods ; the Roman world was oppressed 

* It might be a curious speculation Roman empire, for the secession of such 
1 m w far the purer morals of the genuine numbers into inactive and unproductive 
and more active Christians may have celibacy. — M, 
compensated, in the population of the 
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by % new spedes of tyranny ; and the persecuted sects became the 
secret enemies of their country. Yet party-spirit, however pemidous 
or absurd, is a principle of union as well as of dissension. The bishops, 
from eighteen hundred pulpits, inculcated the duty of passive obedi- 
ence to a lawful and orthodox sovereign ; their frequent assemblies 
and perpetual correspondence maintained the communion of distant 
churches ; and the benevolent temper of the Gospel was strengthened, 
though confined, by the spiritual alliance of the catholics. The 
sacred indolence of the monks was devoutly embraced by a servile 
and effeminate age ; but if superstition had not aflbrded a decent 
retreat, the same vices would have tempted the unworthy Romans to 
desert, from baser motives, the standard of the republic. Religious 
precepts are easily obeyed which indulge and sanctify the natural 
inclinations of their votaries ; but the pure and genuine influence of 
Christianity may be traced in its beneficial, though imperfect, eflects 
on the barbarian proselytes of the North. If the decline of the 
Roman empire was hastened by the conversion of Constantine, his 
victorious religion broke the violence of the fall, and mollified the 
ferocious temper of the conquerors. 

^^This awful revolution may be usefully applied to the instruction of 
the present age. It is the duty of a patriot to prefer and promote 
the exclusive interest and glory of his native country : but a philo- 
sopher may be permitted to enlarge his views, and to consider Europe 
as one great republic, whose various inhabitants have attained almost 
the same level of politeness and cultivation. The balance of power 
will continue to fluctuate, and the prosperity of our own or the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms may be alternately exalted or depressed ; but 
these partial events cannot essentially inj\ire our general state of 
happiness, the system of arts, and laws, and manners, which so advan- 
tageously distinguish, above the rest of mankind, the Europeans and 
their colonies. The savage nations of the globe are the common 
enemies of civilised society ; and we may inquire, with anxious curio- 
sity, whether Europe is still threatened with a repetition of those 
calamities which formerly oppressed the arms and institutions of 
Rome. Perhaps the same reflections will illustrate the fall of that 
mighty empire, and explain the probable causes of our actual security. 

I. The Romans were ignorant of the extent of their danger and 
the number of their enemies. Beyond the Rhine and Danube the 
northern countries of Europe and Asia were filled with innumerable 
tribes of hunters and shepherds, poor, voracious, and turbulent ; bold 
in arms, and impatient to ravish the fruits of industry. The barbarian 
world was agitated by the rapid impulse of war ; and the peace of 
Gaul or Italy was shaken by the distant revolutions of China. The 
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Hubs, who fled before a Tictorious enemy, directed iheir mard« 
towards the West ; and the torrent was swelled by the gradual acces- 
sion of captives and allies. The flying tribes who yielded to tlie 
Iluns assumed in their tufti the spirit of conquest ; the endless column 
of ' barbarians pressed on the Roman empire with accumulated 
weight ; and, if the foremost were destroyed, the vacant space wa* 
instantly replenished by new assailants. Such formidable emigrations 
no longer issue from the North ; and the long repose, which has 
^been imputed to the decrease of population, is the happy consequence 
of the progress of arts and agriculture. Instead of some rude villages 
thinly scattered among its woods and morasses, Germany now pro- 
duces a list of two thousand three hundred walled towns : the Chris- 
tian kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Poland have been succes- 
sively established; and the Hanse merchants, with the Teutonic 
knights, have extended their colonies along the coast of the Baltic as 
far as the Gulf of Finland. From the Gulf of Finland to the Eastern 
Ocean, Russia now assumes the form of a powerful and civilised 
empire. The plough, the loom, and the forge are introduced on the 
banks bf the Volga, the Oby, and the Lena ; and the fiercest of the 
Tartar hordes have been taught to tremble and obey. The reigT» jf 
independent barbarism is now contracted to a narrow span ; and the 
remnant of Calmucks or Uzbecks, whose forces may be almost num- 
bered, cannot seriously excite the apprehensions of the great republic 
of Europe.® Yet this apparent security should not tempt us to forget 
that new enemies and unknown dangers may possibly arise from some 
obscure people, scarcely visible in the map of the world. The Arabs 
or Saracens, who spread their conquests from India to Spain, had 
.anguished in poverty and contempt till Mahomet breathed into those 
ravage bodies the soul of enthusiasm. 

II. The empire of Rome was firmly established by the singuhir 
and perfect coalition of its members. The subject nations, resigning 
the hope and even the wish of independence, embraced the* character 
of Roman citizens; and the provinces of the West were reluctantly 
torn by the barbarians from the bosom of thefr mother country.'’^ 
But this union was purchased by the loss of national freedom and 
military spirit ; and the servile provinces, destitute of life and motion, 

® The French and English editors of the Genealogical History of the Tartars have 
subjoined a curious, though imperfect, description of their present state. We might 
question the independence of the Calmucks, or Eluths, since they have been recently 
vanquished by the Chinese, who, in the year 1759, subdued the lesser Bucharia, and 
advanced into the country of Badakshan, near the sources of the Oxus (M^moires sur 
les Chinois, tom. i. p. 325-'400). But these conquests are precarious, nor will 1 venture 
to ensimd the safety of the Chinese empire. 

** The prudent reader will determine how far this general proposition is weakened by 
the revolt of the Isaurians, the independence of Britain and Armorica, the Moorish 
tribes, or the Bagaudse of Gaul and Spain (vol. i. p. 414, vol. Iv. pp. 130, 178, 252). 
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6Kpeeted their safet]rfrom the mercenary troops and goyeinprs who 
were directed by the orders of a distant court. The happiness of an 
hundred millions depended on the personal merit of one or two men, 
.perhaps children, whose minds were corrupted by education luxury, 
and dee^potic power. The deepest wounds were inflicted on the empire 
during the minorities of the sons and grandsons of Theodosius ; and, 
after those incapable princes seemed to attain the age of manhood, 
they abandoned the church to the bishops, the state to the eunuchs, 
and the provinces to the barbarians. Europe is now divided into ^ 
twelve powerful, though unequal kingdoms, three respectable com- 
monwealths, and a variety of smaller, though independent states : 
the chances of royal and ministerial talents are multiplied, at least, 
with the number of its rulers ; and a Julian, or Semiramis, may reign 
in the North, while Arcadius and Honorius again slumber on the 
thrones of the South.® The abuses of tyranny are restrained by the 
mutual influence of fear and shame ; republics have acquired order 
and stability ; monarchies have imbibed the principles of freedom, or, 
at least, of moderation ; and some sense of honour and justice is intro- 
duced into the most defective constitutions by the general manners ol 
lihe tynes. In peace, the progress of knowledge and industry is acce- 
lerated by the emulation of so many active rivals: in war, the 
European forces are exercised by temperate and undecisive contests. 
If a savage conqueror should issue from the deserts of Tartary, he 
must repeatedly vanquish the robust peasants of Russia, the numerous 


“ In the first 4to. edition Gibbon wrote : 
** A Julian or Semiramis may reign in the 
** north, while Arcadius and Honorius 
** slumber on the thrones of the House 
** of Bourbon.” By Julian and Semi- 
ramis Gibbon clearly alluded to Frederic 
of. Prussia and Cathaiiue of Russia; and 
in the latter part of the paragraph he 
appears to have as clearly alluded to the 
French and Spanish Bourbons. We learn 
from Gibbon’s Memoirs (see vol. i. p. Ill) 
that the passage was so understood by 
Louis XVI., who expressed his resent- 
ment to the Prince of B [Prince 

de Beauveau], from whom the intelli- 
gence conveyed to the author. Gib- 
bon tken goes on to say: ''I shall neither 
** disclaim the allusion nor examine the 
likeness; but the situation of the late 
** king of France excludes all suspicion 
“ of tlattery; and I am ready to declare 
that the concluding observations of my 
thixxl volume [4to.3 were written before 
** hi|{j|icoeB8ion to the throne.” This note 
in tue Memoirs was apparently written in 
1792, ^ter the abolition of monarchy in 
France "and before the execution of Louis 


XVI. A learned writer in the * Gentle- 
man’s Magazine' (November, 1839) charges 
Gibbon with at least an error of memory 
in stating that the concluding observa- 
tions of the third 4to. volume were written 
before the accession of Louis XVI. to the 
throne, on the ground that the third 4to. 
volume wfis published in 1781, while 
Louis XVI. ascended the throne in 1774, 
two years before the publication of even 
the first volume of the Histcry. But there 
is no sufficient reason for disbelieving the 
statement of Gibbon; we know from his 
Memoirs that the first draft of his History 
was in existence some years before the 
publication of the first volume; and the 
paragraph in question may have originally 
alluded to Louis XV., but wae allowed 
by the author to remain, as it was equally 
applicable to his successor, Louis XVl. 
After the misfortunes of the latter 
monarch, Gibbon reiidei'ed the paragraph 
more indefinite by altering **the thrones 
“of the House of Bourbon” into “the 
“ thrones of the South,” which night thus 
be applied to the Spanish anc Neap ditaii 
thrones. — S. 
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armi^ of Germany, the gallant nobles of France, and tne iniFefpid 
freemei df Britain ; who, perhaps, might confederate for theii* cpm- 
*iqpn defence. Should the victorious barbarian? canry slavery and. 
d^latl9n as far as the Atlantic Ocean, ten thousand ves^ls vfjould 
trai^port beyond their pursuit the remains of civilised society '; and 
Europe would revive and flourish in the American world, which is 
already' filled with her colonies and institutions.® 

III. Cold, poverty, and a life of danger and* fatigue fortify the 
strength and courage of barbarians. In every age they have op- 
pressed the polite and peaceful nations of China, India, and Persia, 
who neglected, and still neglect, to counterbalance these natural 
powers by the resources of military art. The warlike states of anti- 
quity, Greece, Macedonia, and Rome, educated a race of soldiers ; 
exercised their bodies, disciplined their courage, multiplied their 
forces by regular evolutions, and converted the iron which they pos- 
sessed into strong and serviceable weapons. But this superiority 
insensibly declined with their laws and manners: and the feeble 
policy of Constantine and his successors armed and instructed, foi 
the ruin of the empire, the rude valour of the barbarian mercenaries. 
The military art has been changed by the invention of gunpov:'^'*/; 
which enables man to command the two most powerful agents of 
nature, air and fire. Mathematics, chemistry, mechanics, architec- 
ture, have been applied to the service of war ; and the adverse parties 
oppose to each other the most elaborate m^des of attack and of 
defence. Historians may indignantly observe that the preparations 
of a siege would found and maintain a flourishing colony ;® yet we 
cannot be displeased that the subversion of a city should be a work 
of cost and difficulty ; or that an industrious people should be pro- 
tected by those arts which survive and supply the decay of military 
virtue. Cannon and fortifications now form an impregnable barrier 
against the Tartar horse; and Europe is secure from any future 
irruption of . barbarians ; since, before they can conquer, they must 
cease to be barbarous. Their gradual advances in the science of war 

^ America now contains about six millions of European blood and descent; and 
their numbers, at least in the North, are continually increasing. Whatever may be 
the changes of their political situation, they must preserve the manners of Europe ; 
and we may reflect with some pleasure that the English language will probably be 
diffused over an immense and populous continent. 

• On avoit fait venir (for the siege of Turin) 140 pieces de canon; et il est h remar- 
^uer que cheque gros canon montd revient h environ ‘2000 ^cus; il y avoit 100,000 
Doulets; 106,000 cartouches d’une fa 9 on, et 300,000 d’une autre; 21,000 bombes; 
27,700 grenades, 15,000 sacs h terre, 30,000 instruments pour la pionnage; 1,200,000 
livres de poudre. Ajoutez h ces munitions le plomb, le fer, et le fer-bl^c, les oord-!‘‘4. 
ages, tout ce qui sert aux mineurs, le souphre, le salpStre, les cutils de touM esg^ce., 

11 est certain que les frais de tous pes prdparatifs de destruction suflflroient pour foudei^ ^ 
et pour faire fleurir la plus nombreuse colonie. Voltaire, Si^cle de Louis XI'^ e. zx. 
in his Works, tom. xi. p. 391. ^ 
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wovii always be accompanied, as we may learn from the ex^ple of 
Rus£a, with a proportionable improvement in thi^ arts of peace* atid 
civil policy; and tibey themselves must deserve a place aibongithe 
poUshedf nations whom they subdue. • , 

Should these speculations be found doubtful or fallacious^ there 
still remains a more humble source of comfort and hope. The disco- 
veries of ancient and modern navigators, and the domestic history or 
tradition of the mflbst enlightened nations, represent the human ravage 
naked both in mind and body, and destitute of laws, of ar^, of ideas, 
and almost of language. From this abject condition, perhaps the 
primitive and universal suite oi man, ne has gradually^arisen to com- 
mand the animals, to fertilise the earth, to traverse the ocean, and to 
measure the heavens. His progress in the improvement and exercise 
of his mental and corporeal faculties^’ has been irregular and various; 
infinitely slow in the beginning, and increasing hy degrees with 
redoubled velocity : ages of laborious ascent have been followed by a 
moment of rapid downfal ; and the several climates of the globe have 
. felt the vicissitudes of light and darkness. Yet the experience of 
^ur thousand years should enlarge our hopes and diminish our ap- 
^‘tfilensions : we cannot determine to what height the human species 
may aspire in their advances towards perfection ; but it may safely 
be presumed that no people, unless the face of nature is changed, will 
relapse into their original barbarism. The improvements of society 
may be viewed under** a threefold aspect. 1. The poet or philosopher 
illustrates his age and country by the efibrts of a single mind ; but 
t|iese superior powers of reason or fancy are rare and spontaneous 
productions ; and the genius of Homer, or Cicero, or Newton, would 
^ excite less admiration if they could be created by the will of a prince 
or the lessons of a preceptor. 2. The benefits of law and policy, of 
' trade and manufactures, of arts and sciences, are more solid and per- 
manent; and many individuals may be qualified, by education and 
discipline, to promote, in their respective stations, the interest of 
the community. But this general order is the effect of skill and 
labour ; and the complex machinery may be decayed by time, or 
injured by violence. 3. Fortunately for mankind, the more useful, or. 

It would be an easy, though tedious, task to produce the authorities ^ poets 
philosophers, and historians. I shall therefore content myself with appealing to the 
decisive and authentic testimony of Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. 1. i. p. 11, 12, 1. iii. 
[c. l4 sqq.} p. 184, &o., edit. Wesseling). The Ichthyopha^, who in his time wandered 
along the shores of the Red Sea, can only be compared to the natives of New Holland 
(Dampier's Voyages, vol. i. p. 464-469). Fancy, or perhaps reason, may stiU suppose 
^ an extreme and absolute state of nature far below ^he level of these savages, who had 
acquired some arts and instruments. 

A the learned and rational work of the President Gtoguet, de FOiigine dee Loix, < 
des iSts, et des Sciences. He traces from facts or corjectures (tom, i. p. 147-337, 
edt|. 12]no.) the first and most difficult steps of human invention. ' 
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imperfect cmltiv^^ or othei^ ni|[trlti^ grain ; 

^{de pmctiee ctf the mec^nie tr^hs. Private gehina aod, 
industlrj may hO extirpated f but these hardy plants survive *tfae« 
tmpest, ^d strike an everlasting root into most unfavourable 
soil, llie splendid days of Augustus and Trajan were eclips^ by a """ 
efoud of ignorance ; and the barbarians subverted the jjipws and 
^palaces of Rome. But the scythe, the invention or emblem of 
still cont^ued annually to mow the harvests of Italy ; and 
the imman feasU^of the Lsestrigons'^ have never been renewed on the 
coast pf Oampdnii^ 

Since' the first discovery of the arts, war, commerce, and religio^ 
zeal have di^PoSed^ among the savages of the Old and 'New World 
•i these 4i]astin^^!!^ gif^ they hinre been successively propagated^^. 
they pan never be lost We may therefore acquiesce in the pleasifig 
cbnelqaion that every age of the world has increased ^nd still in- 
cteased* the real wealth,'" the happiness, the knowledge, and perhaps 
thf^Tirtiie, of the human race.^^ ^ 


^ Wtain, however strax^, that many aatioiui have been i^oirant of the use 
of fiiwt ^^an the ingeniona natives of Oti^eite, who ere destitate metalsj have not 
invented t^oearthen vessels capable of sustaining the aotioh of fire uid of dbmmuni* 
oatiiigthe heat to the liquids which they contain. 

^ .J^ixtaroh. Qusest. Bom. in tom. ii. p. 275 [tom. vii. p. 112, ed. aeiske^v Macrob. 

• 1. i. c. 7, p. 152, edit. London. The arrival of Saturn (of. ms religious 
h a ship may indicate that the savage coast of Latium was first discovered 
9d by the Phosnicians, 

» ninth and twth bodks of the Odyssey, Homer has embellished the tales 
of hatful and credulous sailors who transformed the cannibals of ItiilyaBd Sicily into 
mopstroufl giants. 

:f ** The merit of discovery has too often been stained with avarice, cruelty, and 
and the interooiuse of nations has produced the communication of disease 
.ylpd^^reja^oe. A singular exception is due to the virtue of our own times and 
Ippihtry. Qve grmt voyam, successively undertidcen by the command of his 
present Iffijeprt^, were inspired by the pure and generous love of science and of man- 
kind. same prince, adapting his benefactions to the different stages of society, 
has foundM> school of painting in his capital, and has introduced into the islands ol . 
^e SoiHh Se^'^di^ vegetsbles and animals most useful to human life. 


* 

* * ^ * END OF VOL. IV. 
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